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According to this table, the maximum weight of the adult male train, in 
a series of 27H eases, was Co oz., and the minimum weight 34 oz. In a 
series of 1 1)1 cases, the maximum weight in the adult female was 5(5 oz., 
and the minimum 31 oz. ; the difference between the extreme weights in the 
male subject being no less than 31 oz., and in the female 25 oz. The weight 
of the adult male brain appeals, therefore, to be subject to a wider range of 
vaiiety than that of the female. J3y grouping the cases together in the man- 
ner indicated by brackets, it is found that m a very large proportion, the 
w tight of the male brain lunges between 4(> oz. and 53 oz., and that of the 
female brain between 41 oz. and i7 oz. The prevailing weights of the adult 
male and female brain may theiefore be said to lango bet a ecu those terms ; 
and by taking the mean, an tivuuge. weight is deduced of IILj oz for the mule, 
and of 14 oz. foi the female brain, — results which correspond closely with 
the statements generally received. 

Although many female Imiins exceed in weight particular male bruins, the 
general fact is sufficiently shewn, that the adult male encephalon is lieu* ier 
than that of the female, —the average dili'eience b ing fiom 5 to C o/.. This 
geneial supevioiity in absolute weight of the male over the female biain, is 
shewn by Table II. to exist at every peiiod of hie. In new-horn infants the 
brain was found by Tiedemann to weigh 14j oz. to 15j oz. iu the male, and 
10 oz. to 13 j oz, in the female.* 

Anatomists have differed ooiisideicbly in their statements as to the period 
at which the biain attains its full si/f, and aho ns to the effect of old aye in 
[iminishmg the weight of this organ. Sumimeiring concluded that the 
brain reached its full size ns cuily as the thud year; the AVcnzels and SirAV. 

I Ij jui nit oil fixed the peiiod about the seventh, and Ticdemann between the 
seventh and eighth, (bill ami Spm/hcim were of opinion that the brain 
continued to glow until ‘.he fmtn th veai. Thr tables of Dr. Sims shew a 
Ui.idiud melon -e in the weijlit of the biain up to the twentieth veai, and a 
I’m (her nreeulai iuciea.se, until the uiiiMiniiiii is n ached between forty and 
fifty veins, alter which time i> a decicnsi. Fium the following Table (II.), 
founded on the ohsei cations of Sims, Tiedeinuim, and Held, it appeals that 
m general the weight of the brain increases rapidly up to the .seventh year, 
then more slowly to between sixteen and twenty, ami again moie slowly 
to belwmi flinty -one and foity, at which time it reaches its maximum 
point. IJevoml that period, there appears a slow hut progressive diminution 
in weight of about 1 oz. dumm each subsequent decennial ]»eriod ; thus con- 
firming the opinion, that the biam diminishes m advanced life. It will also 
he seen fioin the table that the general results are the same in both sexes. 


in male ; 


in female ; 


Rrain 
reaches its 


about .3 1 
to lUyeais, 

then di- 
minishes. 


* r l’his I, iet is not without intcic^t in practical midwifery, for it lias been 
shewn that by far the huger lmuibci of dilficult labours occur u. the birth of 
mnh children. 1 *i oh >sor Simpson — London and Edinburgh Monthly Jour* 
mil of Medical Science, JM5. 
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Ail other ci re ti instances being alike, the size of the brain appears to bear a Size of 
general relation to the mental power of the individual, — although instances oc- "I 

cur in which this rule is not applicable. The brain of Cuvier weighed upwards to nUehcet. 
of G4 oz.,'* and that of the late Dr. Abercrombie about 03 oz. avoid upois.+ 

On the other hand, the bruin in idiots is remarkably small. In three idiots, 
whose ages were sixteen, forty, and fifty years, Ticdcinuini found the weight 
of their respective brains to be 19^ oz., 25 J oz.. and 22^ oz. ; and Dr. Sims 
records the ease of a female idiot twelve years old, whose brain weighed 27 oz. 

The weight of the human brain being taken at about 3 lbs. (48 oz.), it is J Jumna 
? found to be absolutely heavier than the brain of a J l the lower animals except brain as 
the elephant and vvlnde. Ju the cTcphant, the biain, according to lVrrnult, 

Moulins, and Sir A. Cooper, weighs between 8 and 10 lbs. ; whilst that of animals, 
the whale was found by ltudolphi, in a specimen 7 5 feet long, to weigh up- 
wards of 7)1 hs.J 

The relative weight, of the tncejihahm to the bu’ly is liable to gieat vniintion ; 
nevertheless, the facts to he gatlieied from the tables of Clcndmning, Ticdc- 
maun, and lteid, furnish this interesting general icsidt* — In .im'i iesof 81 males, 
the average proportion between the weight of the biain and that of the body, 
at the ages of 20 years and upwards, was found to be as 1 to 3(5*5 ; and 
in a series of 82 females, to be as 1 to 30*4(5. In these com**, the deaths 
vvcie the result of more or less prolong'd disease; but in (> previously 
healthy males, who died suddenly from disease or accident, the aveiagc pro- 
portion was 1 to 40*8. 

The proportionate weight of the brain and body -is grcatci at birth than at 
any other period of life, being, accoiding to Tiedeinnuu, about 1 to 5* 85 in 
the male, and about I to G*5 in the female*. From the tables aheady rcfciicd 
to, it fmllier appeals that the proportion diminishes gradually up to the 
tenth year, being then about I to 14. From the tenth to the twentieth year, 
the lelative increase of the body is most striking, the ratio ol the two being 
at the end of that period about l to 30. After the twentieth year, the genual 
average of 1 to 3(5 5 prevails, with a further trilling decrease in advanced life. 

Viewed in relation to the weight of his body, the brain of man may he asmm- 
stated guiciully to he heuviei than the brains of the lower animals; hut 
llicie aie some exceptions to the i ule, as in the case of certain species of small 
birds, in the smaller apes, in monkeys, and in some muuII indent animals. 

In some of the examples in the following table, ^ the loam is heavier, and 
in others lighter relatively to the body than it is in man. 


Wright 

of bruin to 
weight of 
hotly. 


in health ; 

at di Herein 
periods ol 
life : 


pared with 
animal*. 


* Finillc Kousseau — Alaludic et autop'dc do Al. <1. Cuvier. Luncettc 
Francaise. Alai 2( », 1832. The precise weight given by M. Hmisseau is 
3 hvies, U ounces, *J,j gros(idd Freneli weight). This laing reduced to 
kilogrammes and thence eonveited into o/.. avcidupois, gives G4 oz. and 
nearly ono-thiul. 

t Corniack’s Journal, December, 1811. Dupu> Iron’s brain isolated by 
Tiedemaiiu (op. eit. l ' ) to have weighed 58 oz Apotliccruy’s wt.=G3£ oz. 
averdupois. Hut in t..^ Uepoit of the Autopsy published in the l.aneette 
Francaise, Feb. 1835, the weight is y* u as 2 I ivies I 1 ounces (old French 
wt.=onIy to 50 oz. Averdupois. t In Tiedemann, c»]». cit. p. 15. 

§ Selected from Cuvier’s Lemons, ote., 2d edition, par F. <_«. Cuvier & 
Lamilhud. IS 15. Paris. 
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Weight 
of brain 
to Imcly in 
tlir* four 
classes of 
vortebiata. 


Weight of 

cerebrum, 

cerebellum, 

pons, fiucl 

medulla 

oblongata. 


Ratio 
between 
rerebr. ami 
ceiebell. 


Ratio of 
ceivbr. to 
cerebral 
IJi'l vc*>. 
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Blue-headed Tit 

J to 12 

Porpoise . 

. 1 to 03 

Canary 

1 to 14 

Rabbit 

1 to 1 10 

Goldfinch 

1 to 21 

Cat 

1 to lf)(S 

Linnet 

1 to 21 

Dog . 

] to 305 

Monkey (small) . 

1 to 22 

Horse 

. 1 to 400 

Field-mouse . 

1 to 31 

Elephant 

1 to 500 

Gibbon . 

1 to 48 

Sheep 

. 1 to 350 

Rat . 

l to 70 

Ox . 

1 to 800* 


M. Lem elf lias found, from extensive observation, that the proportionate 
weight of the hrain to the ‘hotly, in the four classes of vertebrate animals, 
may he represented by the following numbers : 

in Fishes, as 1 to .0(108 In Birds, I to 212 

Reptiles, 1 to 132J Mammalia, 1 to 180 * 

WEIGHTS or THE SEVER \L PARTS OF THE ENCEPHALON. 

As the result of observations made in reference to thi.> subject, on the 
brains of 53 males and 34 females, between the ages of twenty-live and fifty- 
live, Dr. J. Reid has given the following table: — 

Mules. Females. Ditfeicncc. 


07. . 

drs. 

07.. 

<1p». 


A \ ci age weight of cerebrum 43 

!•>? 

38 

12 

5 3 

k£ ci rcbellum 5 

4 

4 

i 

0 7 

pons and medulla } 
oblongata j 

l.»? 

] 

<»! 


u entire encephalon 50 


44 

8.J 

5 ‘i 


From this it appears that the proportionate weight of the cerebellum to 
that of the cerebrum, is, in the male, as 1 to 8i, and in the female as 
l to 8}. 

In the new-bom infant the ratio is strikingly different to what it is in the 
adult, being, aecoiding to Cluiussier, from 1 to 13 to 1 to 20; by Cruvcib- 
bier it was found to he 1 to 20. 

In mod mammalia, the cerebellum is found to he heavier in proportion to 
the eciebnim, than it is in the human subject; in other words, the cerebrum 
is largi r in proportion to the cerebellum m man. 

Kd-inmerringJ pointed out the fact flint ♦he brain is larger in pioportion 
to the nerves connected with it in man than in the lower animals. With the 
view of shewing the size of the biain in piopotlion to the rest of the nervous 

* We are indebted to Professor Owen for the following iufoi niation con- 
cerning the relative weight of the briin and body in the Chimpanzee (Simia, 
Tioglodytvs). 

Weight of hrain, in a half-grown male . . t)| oz. 

Weight of body, in a neatly adult female, (il lbs.=970 oz. 

Proportion between the two weights 1 to 10 
t Aunt. Comp, du Ryst. Ncrv., &c. Paris, 1830. Tom. i., p. 423. 

I l)e ha. si eiieephuli, Gnutiiigne. 1778. 
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system in different eases, a comparison lias been made of tlic width of tbe Width 
cerebrum with that of the medulla oblongata. From this, it appears that \vldth"of 
the propoi donate diameter of the brain to that of the medulla oblongata is medulla 
gi eater in man than in any animal, except the dolphin, in which creature it oblong, 
must be remembered that the cerebral lobes exhibit a disproportionate lateral 
development. The width of the cerebrum in man, as compared with that of in nian ; 
the medulla oblongata at its bast* or broadest part, is about 7 to 1. 

In the ournng it is lito 1 in animals. 

In certain monkeys . 5 and 4 to I 

In the dog . . • 1 1 to (> 

In the cat * . . ] J to 4 

In the mbbit . . 8 to 3 

In the ox . . .13 to 5 

In the horse . . to 8 

In the falcon . . 34 to 13 

In the sparrow . . 18 to 7 

In the dolphin. . 13 to 1* 

WEIGHT or THIS SPINAL COltD. 

Divested of its membranes and nerves, the spinal cord in the human sub- Wright of 
ject weighs from I o/. to 1 * oz., and therefore its propoi t ion to the cnccpha- 
Ion is about I to 33. JUcckcl gives it as 1 to 40. 

The disproportion between the brain and (he spinal coid becomes less and as compared 
less in descending the scale of the vertehrata. until jit lengtji, in the cold- brain, 
blooded animals, the spinal cord becomes heavier titan the brain. Thus, in 
the mouse, the weight of the brain, in proportion to that of the spinal cord, 
i* as 4 to 1 ; in the pigeon, as o\ to 1 ; in the newt, only as to 1 ; and m 
the lampiev, as ) ti to 1. 

In comparison with the si/.e of the body, the spinal cord in man may be or with 
stated in eeneial terms to he much t mailer than it is in animals. In regard body, 
to the cold blooded animals, to birds, and to small mammalia, this has been 
actually dcmoiistiated, but not in rcfeicnce to the larger mammalia. 

THE SPINAL CORD. 

The spinal cord , or spinal marrow (medulla spinalis), is Spinal 
that part of the ccrebro-spinal axis which is situated within the ^ 1 J , | 1( I , l0H 
vertebral canal. It extends from the margin of the foramen vertebral 
magnum of the occipital bone, to about the lower part of the trt 
body of the first lumbar vertebra. It forms the continuation of ,irst lim| - 

• l );ir Vi » r t m 

the medulla bblongata above, and ends below in a slender fila- 
ment, which is prolonged to the termination of the sacral canal. 

The spinal cord does not occupy, either by its length or docs not 
thickness, the entire space within that canal. On the contrary, 

* CuvieiVs Lcyoiis : ut .supia. 
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lias a space 
around it, 
and a 
sheath ; 


lu»lo\v it, 
umtaiiiiiiK 


caiul.i 

c(|uiua. 

Position 
of lower 
end wuirs 


readies 
bottom of 
spinal canal 
in iietiiS. 


Its length, 
form, and 


enlarge- 

ments, 

cervical, 


in vested closely by a proper membrane (the pi:i mater), the 
cord is enclosed within a sheath, both longer and larger than 
itself, which is formed by the dura mater, and which is itself 
separated from the walls of the canal by numerous vascular 
plexuses, and much loose cellular tissue. The interval be- 
tween the investing membrane and the sheath of the cord, is 
lined by a serous membrane (the arachnoid), and is filled by a 
fluid called the ecrebro-spinal fluid. Within this space the 
cord is suspended or supported by 0 proper ligaments, which 
serve to fix it at different points to its sheath. The anterior 
and posterior roots of the several pairs of spinal nerves pass 
across the space from the surface of the cord, towards the cor- 
responding intervertebral foramina. Since the cord terminates 
at the upper part of the lumbar region, it occupies only the two 
upper thirds of the spinal canal, and the elongated roots of the 
lumbar and sacral nerves, which descend nearly vertically from 
the cord to reach the lumbar intervertebral and the sacral fora- 
mina, form a lash of nervous cords named the cauda equina . , 
which occupies the remaining and lower third of the spinal canal. 

Although the cord usually ends near the lower border of the 
body of tht first lumbar vertebra, it sometimes terminates a 
little above or below that point, as opposite to the last dorsal 
or to the second lumbar vertebra. The position of the lower 
end of the cord also varies according to the state of curvature 
of the vertebral column, in the flexion forwards of which, as in 
the stooping posture, the end of the cord is slightly raised. — 
Jn the foetus, at an early period, the length of the cord corre- 
sponds with that of the vertebral canal ; but after the third 
month, the canal and roots of the lumbar and sacral nerves 
begin to grow more rapidly in proportion so that at birth the 
lower end of the cord reaches only to t 1 e third lumbar vertebra. 

The length of the spinal cord is from fifteen to eighteen 
inches; and it varies in diameter in different situations. Its 
general form is cylindrical, but it is somewhat flattened before 
and Jb^hind. Jt is not of uniform size or shape thjgfughout, but 
presents two enlargements- -an upper, or cervical, and a lower, 
or lumbar. The cervical enlargement is of greater size and ex- 
tent than the lower. It reaches from the third cervical to the 
first dorsal vertebra ; its greatest diameter is from side to side. 
The lower or lumbar enlargement is situated about opposite the 


lumbar ; 
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last dorsal vertebra ; its greatest diameter is from before back- 
wards, and by Foville* it is said to be chiefly due to an increase 
in bulk of the anterior region of the cord. — Below this enlarge- 
ment, the cord tapers into a conical point. Sometimes it forms 
one or two bulbs or swellings towards its lower end. The 
cervical and lumbar enlargements have an evident relation to the 
size of the nerves which supply the upper and lower limbs, and 
which are connected with those regions of the cord, — in accord- 
ance with the general fact observed in the animal kingdom, that 
near the origin of large nerves, the nervous substance is accu- 
mulated in larger proportion. On its commencement in the em- 
bryo, the spinal cord is destitute of* these enlargements, which, 
in their first appearance and subsequent progress, correspond 
with the growth of the limbs. * 

The long free and slender filament in which the cord termi- 
nates, descends in the middle line amongst the nerves composing 
the c. in da equina, and, becoming blended with the lower end of 
the sheath opposite to the first or Second sacral vertebra, passes 
on to be fixed to the lower end of the sacral canal, or to the base 
of the coccyx. It is named the central ligament of the spinal 
cord ; it is of a fibrous structure, and contains no nervous sub- 
stance, except for a short distance at its upper end ; it is, there- 
fore, not a nerve, although it was at one time so considered, and 
was named norms impur. It appears to be a prolongation of 
the pia mater or innermost membrane, which being attached at 
its lower end to the dura mater and vertebral canal, keeps pace 
with the latter in its growth, whilst the cord relatively shortens. 
It consists of fibrous tissue with a few fine elastic filaments in- 
termixed ; and it must assist in supporting the cord, and in 
maintaining its position during the movements of the trunk. 
A small vein has been sometimes seen upon it. 

When removed from the vertebral canal, and divested of its 
membranes, the spinal cord is seen to be marked by longitudi- 
nal fissures. Of these, two run along the middle line, one in 
front anti the other behind, and are uanietl the anterior and pos- 
terior median fissures , fig. I GO, a and By means of these, 
which penetrate only a certain distance into its substance, the 

* Trait c cimqil. tit* l'Anal., <lu Sy?.t. Nerv. (Uavlnu-Spuiul. Hunt* 
1814. l’ait l., p. L38. 


in pointed at 
lower end ; 

sometime 

swellings 

there. 


Tormina 
tion ul‘ 

eurd. 


Central 
ligament 
is not a 
nerve. 


but a pro- 
longation 
of mem- 
branes. 


Medi.ni 
iLsure* 
oJ eon l 
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TIIE SPINAL OOKI). 


divides 
it into 
halves. 

Anterior 

fissure. 


Postmoi 

fissure. 


Lateral 
fissures 
opposite 
loots of 
nerves. 


cord is divided into two lateral and symmetrical halves, which, 
however, arc connected in their whole length by a cross portion 
of nervous substance called the commissure . 

The anterior median fissure, a a, is more distinct than the 
posterior, and penetrates about onc- 
third of the thickness of the cord, but l 4 ’ 1 #- lf5() * 

its depth increases towards the lower 
end. Tt contains a fold or lamclli- 
form process of the pia mater, and also 
many bloodvessels, which arc thus eon- ^ 
ducted to the centre of the cord. At 
the bottom of this fissure i& seen the 
connecting portion of white substance 
named the anterior trkite commissure. 

The posterior median fissure , p />, 
is less marked in the greater part of 
its extent than the anterior, but be- 
comes more evident towards tnc upper 
part of the cord. Numerous blood- ® — ' 
vessels accompanied by slender fila- 
mentous processes derived from the 
inner membrane pass into this fissure. Lastly, the bottom of 
the fissure is separated from the central grey matter of the co’hl 
only by a very thin layer of white substance, which has been 
named the posterior white commissure ; but some maintain that 
the fissure actually reaches the grey matter. 

Besides these two median fissures, two lateral furrows or 
fissures have been described on eacli side of the cord, corre- 
sponding with the lines of attachment of the spinal nerves. 
The anterior and posterior roots of these nerves, as will be 
hereafter specially described, are attached to the cord in four 
rows, of which two arc seen in front, tig. 1 GO, r, at a little dis- 
tance on cither side of the anterior median fissure, and two be- 
hind, s, near the posterior median fissure. Now, along the line 
of attachment of the posterior roots, there is in each half of 



* Pious in outline, shewing the front a, and the sides, », of the spinal cord 
with the fissures upon it ; also sections of the grey and white matter, and the 
roots of the spinal nerves. «, «, Anterior, p p. Posterior fissure b. Pos- 
terior, and r. Anterior horn of giey matter, <*, Clrey commissure, n e c, 
Antcrioi white column. c^ b, Lateral columns, a t b, untcro-lutciul col mini. 
b e p> Postenor columns. Anterior, and .v, Posterior roots of a spinal nerve. 
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the coni a fissure leading down to the grey matter, which there 
conies to the surface. This is the posterior lateral fissure , A, 
by which the corresponding half of the cord is divided into an 
anterior and a posterior column. 

By sonic anatomists, an anterior lateral fissure lias been 
described as existing along the Hue of attachment of the anterior 
roots, ii, c c ; but, in reality, there is no fissure to be seen on 
the surface at this part, although the white substance of the 
cord is divided by a prolongation of tlu* grey matter, a. <?, from 
within which, however, docs not reach the surface. Thus, each 
lateral half of the cord is divided by the posterior lateral fissure 
into a posterior ) p e A, and an anterolateral column, a e A; and 
although we cannot trace an anterior lateral fissure, this antero- 
lateral portion of the cord may, for the convenience of descrip- 
tion, be considered as subdivided into an anterior and a lateral 
column by the internal grey matter. 

On the posterior surface of the cord, (throughout its whole 
length, according to Foville, but much more evidently in the 
upper part,) there are two slightly-marked longitudinal furrows 
situated one on each side, close to the posterior median fissure, 
and marking off, at least in the cervical region, a slender tract, 
named the posterior median column. Between the roots of the 
sp'nal nerves, on each side, the cord is convex, ami sometimes 
has a longitudinal mark upon it, corresponding with the line of 
attachment of the ligamcntum dentieulatum. 

Foville* states that ill a new-born child, there is a narrow accessory 
bundle of white matter, running along the surface of the lateral column, 
separated fiom it by a streak of greyish substance. According to the same 
authority, this narrow tract enlarges above, and may be traced upwards 
along the side of the medulla oblongata into the cerebellum. 

Structure of the spinal cord . — The spinal cord consists of 
white and grey nervous substance. The white matter is situated 
externally, whilst the grey matter is disposed in the interior, in 
a peculiar manner, to be now described. On a transverse sec- 
tion, figs. 160, 161, it presents two crescent-shaped masses of 
similar form, placed one in each lateral half of the cord with 
their convexities towards one another, and joined across the 
middle by a transverse portion of grey matter. Each of these 
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grey crescents has an anterior and a posterior cornu or horn. 
Of these, the posterior is long and narrow, and reaches the sur- 
face at the posterior lateral fissure. The anterior horn is shorter 
and thicker than the posterior ; it extends towards the line of 
attachment of. the anterior roots of the nerves, hut it does not 
reach the surface of the cord. The transverse median portion of 
grey matter which connects the two crescents 
is named the grey commissure of the cord, e . 

In front of it, there is a tolerably thick layer of 
white substance, separating it from tW bottom v 
of the anterior median fissure, a; this is named 
the anterior white commissure . In like man- 
ner there is another white Jaycr behind the grey n 
matter, named the posterior white commissure , 
but this is very thin tfml indistinct, so that its 
existence has been denied by anatomists of <• 
good authority. 

At its junction with the t white substance, 
the grey matter presents a somewhat jagged or i> 
indented outline, especially in the anterior horn 
of each crescent. 

1 . . • . K 

At the tip of till; posterior horn, which is 
somewhat enlarged, the grey matter has a pe- p 
culiar semi-transparent aspect, whence it was 
named by Rolando, substantia ciuerea gelatin osa. 

The white substance forms by far the larger portion (it is said 
nearly seven-eighths) of the cord. Owing to the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the grey matter, the white substance in each semi- 
cylindrical half of the cord is divided into two principal columns, 
which have been already noticed in describing its surface; viz., a 
posterior and an antero-lateral column. The posterior column, 
fig. 160, p e A, is situated between the posterior median fissure 
and the posterior lateral fissure with the corresponding cornu of 
grey matter : it is wedge-shaped, the point of the wedge being 



* Shew* 1 sections of the coni at vai. >us heights, exhibiting the internal 
grey matter,’ and in some cases ihe anterior and posterior median fissures 
(Arnold), a. Section between 2nd and 3rd conical nerve, n. Below the 
(Jth cervical. Below tin* JOth dorsal. i>. Below the 3rd lumbar, k. 
Below 2nd sacral, r. Below 5th sacral nerve, a cl a u, Anterior .surface. /» 
p % Posterior mu face of cord. 
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directed forwards towards the centre. The remaining portion of 
white substance constitutes the antcro-lateral column a c 4, which 
is bounded belli ml by the posterior cornu of grey matter 4, and 
on the inner side by the anterior median fissure or. It is par- 
tially subdivided bv the anterior grey cornu 0 , into a lateral, ceb , 
and an anterior column, a e c , the latter being joined to the cor- 
responding column of the other half of the cord by means of the 
white commissure. 

According to this view there arc three principal columns in 
each half of the cord, viz., aft anterior, a lateral, and a posterior 
column, in addition to the slender tract adjoining the posterior 
median fissure already described, which is generally reckoned as 
•part of the posterior column. 

The white substance of the cord has been described as if dis- 
posed in thin wedge-shaped and longitudinal laminae, placed in 
a radiating manner, with their inner edges in contact with the 
grey matter. Such a regular arrangement of lamella) does not 
exist, but the white substance is collected into compressed longi- 
tudinal bundles, between which small bloodvessels run transverse- 
ly into the substance of the cord, supported for a certain distance 
by delicate processes of membrane derived from the pin mater. 

There is an appearance of transverse decussating bundles in 
thft anterior commissure, but tin's is to be attributed to the fre- 
quent interruption of the white substance by foramina for the 
transmission of small bloodvessels. 

The arrangement of the white and grey substances, though 
agreeing generally with the description just given, is somewhat 
modified at different parts of the cord, as may be seen in sections 
made at different heights. Thus, the horns of the grey cres- 
cents arc long and slender in the cervical portion, fig. Ifil, a. u., 
short and more slender in the dorsal, c, and short but much 
wider in the lumbar region, i>, »•; ; so that the grey matter 
appears, in a series of sections to be, relatively to the white, 
more abundant in the lumbar region of the cord, ii, less so in 
the cervical region, a, n, and least so in the dorsal, c, n. The 
quantity of white matter is greatest in the neck. Towards the 
lower end of the cord f, the double crescentic appcarancq^radually 
ceases, and the grey matter is collected into a central mass, 
which is indented at the sides. At its extreme point, according 
to Remak and Valentin, it consists of grey matter only. 
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In fishes, reptiles, anti birds, during the whole period of life, 
a canal exists along the centre of the spinal cord. It is found 
also in the foetus of lnaininifcrous animals, and even in the young 
of that class. In the lufman foetus, as shewn by Tiedemann, 
there also exists, until after the sixtli month, a central canal 
formed by the closing in of an open groove previously existing. 
In the adult human subject, the upper portion of this canal can 
be traced from the point of the calamus scriptorius in the floor 
of the fourth ventricle, for about half an inch or more down the 
centre of the cord, where it ends in a cul-de-sac. Much con- 
troversy, however, lias prevailed in regard to the extent to which 
this canal exists in the adujt? and many writers have maintained 
that it is to be found through the whole length of the cord, situ-* 
ated between the grey and white commissures. 

The attention of a.iatomists lias recently been directed to this 
point by the microscopic observations of l)rs. Stilling and Wal- 
lach,* : * who maintain that the canal may be traced in the adult 
low down in the cord, appearing on a section as a small round 
foramen in the centre* of the grey matter. We must confess 
that, on careful examination, we have only now and then been 
able to discover an aperture, which has much the appearance of 
a divided bloodvessel. 

The minute or microscopic structure of the cord, including die 
arrangement of the roots of the nerves within it, will be con- 
sidered afterwards. 


THE ENCEPHALON. 

We have now to describe the four principal parts into which 
the encephalon is divided, viz., the cerebrum, the cerebellum, 
the pons Varolii and the medulla oblongata. But their general 
position within the skull, and their relations to each other, re- 
quire first to be understood. 

The cerebrum , fig. 162, a, which constitutes the highest and 
by far the largest part of the human encephalon, f occupies the 
upper and- larger portion of the cranial cavity. A line drawn 

* liber die Text ur des Ruckenmnrk'j. Lcipzic, 1842. 
f See p]>. (>G8, C»72, for the weight of these parts. 
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from a little above the orbit to the auditory meatus, met by 
another from the occipital protuberance to the same point, will its position 

Fig. 1 Vrl * 



nearly indicate on the living head, the interior hmit of the cere- • 

bruin. In front, it rests in the anterior fossa of the base of the 
skull ; behind this, in the middle fossa; and still further bark, it 
overlies the cerebellum, beyond which it projects posteriorly, 
resting on the tentorium, a horizontal partition formed by the 
dura mater between the cerebrum and the cerebellum. In all this 
extent, as well as above and at the sides, the cerebrum is free 
and unattached, but from the middle of its under surface there 
proceeds a comparatively narrow and constricted portion, part 
of which, a , forming the crura cerebri or peduncles of the brain, itsju-.i.m- 
descends into the pons Yarolii below, and, through it, is con- 
tinued into the medulla oblongata; whilst another part, J, 
passes down to join the cerebellum. 

The cerebellum , n, is placed beneath the hinder part of the fWbri- 

* A plan in outline, show ing, in n Intend \ie\v, tin 1 pints of tin encepha- 
lon separated somewhat horn each oilier, a. Ceiehruni. J\ g, h. Its 
anterior, middle, and posteiior lobes, c. Fissure of Sylvius, it. Cerebellum, 
r. l*ons Varulii. n. Medulla oblongata. </. Peduncles of cerebrum, b . 

Supeiior ; c. Middle ; and </, Jnfciior peduncles of cerebellum. The parts 
marked «, b , c, o, form the isthmus encephali. 
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cerebrum, by which it is completely overlapped, the tentorium 
separating one from the other. It is lodged in the inferior oc- 
cipital fossae, and is attached to the rest of the encephalon, at 
its fore part, by means of connecting portions named crura : of 
these, two, S, ascend to the cerebrum, two, d , pass downwards 
to the medulla oblongata, n, and two, e, horizontally forwards, 
so as to embrace the peduncles of the brain, in front of which 
they unite to form the transverse eminence of the pons Varolii. 

The pons , e, itself rests upon the upper part of the basilar 
process in front; it receives the cerebral peduncles above, ami 
the middle crura of the cerebellum behind and at the sides; 
whilst the medulla oblongata is connected with it below. 

Lastly, the medulla, thlougaia, o, descending obliquely back- 
wards from the Jowcr border of the pons, is placed beneath the 
middle of the cerebellum, and rests on the basilar groove, until 
it reaches the foramen magnum, where it is continuous with the 
spinal cord, t. 

Situated in the interior uf the brain, surrounded by nervous 
substance and lined by a delicate membrane, are certain serous 
cavities, called ventricles. These, which are five in number, 
will be described with the parts of the encephalon in which they 
occur. 

We shall now proceed to describe those parts in the follow- 
ing order: the medulla oblongata, the pons Varolii, the cere- 
brum, and the cerebellum. 

T1IE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

The medulla oblongata , fig. 1 05, is that part of the en- 
cephalon which is immediately connected with the upper end 
of the spinal cord. It is bounded above by the lower border 
of the pons Varolii, whilst it is continuous below with the 
spinal cord, opposite the foramen magnum. Uy some, its in- 
ferior limit is, with reason, fixed richer lowir down, on a level 
with the upper border of the atlas, at a point which corresponds 
with the lower extremity of the anterior pyramids, to be pre- 
sently described/'' 

* The term medulla obbmgnta, us employed by Willis, By Vieussens, 
find by those who dirccth followed them, included the crura cerebri mid 
pons Varolii, as well as that part between the pons and the foramen mag- 
num, to which, by Haller first, and by most subsequent w liters, this term 
has been restricted. 
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The medulla oblongata inclines obliquely downwards and its position ; 
backwards, fig. 166, towards the foramen magnum. Its anterior 
surface rests in the basilar groove, whilst its posterior surface is 
icceivcd into the fossa, named the vallecula, between the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum, and there forms the floor of the 
fourth ventricle. To its sides, several large nerves arc attached, 
fig. I Go. 

It is of a pyramidal form, fig. 163, having its broad extre- form; 

mi tv turned upwards, from 
which it tapers to its point 
of connection with the 
spinal cord : it is expand- 
ed laterally at its upper 
part. Its length from the dimensions, 
pons to the low cr ex- 
tremity of the pyramids 
is about an inch and 
a quarter; its greatest 
breadth is about three 
quarters of an inch ; and 
its thickness, frpm before 
backwards, about half an 
inch. 

The pia mater having 
been removed, the me- 
dulla oblongata is seen to be marked longitudinally by an 
anterior and a posterior fissure, which arc continuous with those 
of the spinal cord. Of these, the anterior * between a a , ter- .mt.-iim ; 
minates immediately below the pons, j), in a cul-de-sac, called 
the foramen coccum, by Vicq-d’Azyr. ft is penetrated by a 
fold of the pia mater. 

The posterior fissure, fig. 164, is deep but narrow ; it is con- posterior, 
t inued upwards into the floor of the fourth ventricle, r </, an here 
it becomes a superficial furrow, and is gradually lost. 

lly means of these two fissures, the medulla oblongata is 

* An anterior view of the medulla oblongata, n a. Anterior* pviuuii 
b. Their decussation across the middle line, c c. The olixaiy bodies, d d. 

Restiform bodies, e. Arcifoim fibres, f. Fibres shown by Solly to pass 
from aiitei io^ column of cord to cerebellum, g. Anterior column. //. La- 
teral column, p. Pons VaroJii./. Its upper fibre*. 5, f>. Roots of fifth nerves. 


Fig. 163* 
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partially divided like the cord, into two lateral and symme- 
trical halves, But here the resemblance ceases; for on each 
side of the median line an entirely new arrangement prevails; 
the lateral fissures disappear, and the surface of each half of 
the medulla presents four eminences or columns, which, on com- 
mencing at the anterior fissure, and proceeding backwards each 
way to the posterior fissure, are met with in the following 
order: the anterior pyramids, the olivary bodies, the restiforni 
bodies, and the posterior pyramids. 

The anterior pyramids, fig. Ib‘8, a a, so called from their 
position and shape, arc two bundles of white substance, placed 
on either side of the anterior fissure, which are narrower at 
the lower end, and become broader and more prominent as 
they ascend towards the pons Varolii. At their upper end 
they are constricted, and thus enter the substance of the 
pons, 2>i through which their fibres may be traced into the 
peduncles of the brain. The outer border of each pyramid 
is marked off from the olivary body, c , by a slight depression. 
By their inner borders the pyramids form the sides of the ante- 
rior fissure. Over a space, commencing about eight or ten lines 
below the pons and extending to the lower end of the medulla, 
a portion of each pyramid, arranged in several bundles, passes 
downwards across the fissure to the opposite side. This tide as- 
nation of the j pyramids, i, as it is called, is partial, for it 
affects only the innermost fibres and consists of from three to 
five intersecting bundles from either side. When traced from 
below, it is found that the whole, or a great part of these fibres 
come forwards from the deep portion of the lateral columns of the 
cord (as appears first to have been pointed out by Rosenthal),*" 
and advance to the surface, between the diverging anterior 
columns, p, p, which are thus thrown aside. 

The outer portion of each pyre nid docs not decussate; f it 
consists of fibres, derived from the anterior column of the 
cord : these all ascend and arc joined by the decussating por- 


* Eiri«Beytrng zur En ophalotomic, 1815. 

+ The decussation of the anterior pyramids was noticed about the begin- 
ning of the last century by Misticnclli. Though doubted by Morgagni, 
Haller, Viccj-d’Azyr, and many others, it is a well-established fact, and has 
been supposed to afford some explanation of the cross offset of certain 
injuries and diseases of the brain. 
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tion from the opposite side. Together they form a prismatic 
bundle or column of white fibres, which extends deeply into the 
substance of the medulla, and is triangular in a cross section, 

(see fig. 173, 5.) 

The anterior pyramids contain no grey matter. No*rrey 

The olivary bodies (oliva), scu corpora olivaria), fig. 163, ™j! ttL ‘ r ' 
c arc two prominent oval masses placed to the outer side of bodiiV; 
(lie pyramids, and sunk to a considerable depth in the substance 
of the medulla oblongata, appearing on its surface like two 
smooth oval eminences. They arc placed parallel to the outer projwi 
border of the pyramids, and therefore incline outwards towards ^VcTiuHa • 
their upper end. They do not reach the pons Varolii above, 
being separated from it by a deep depression ; nor do they ex- 
tend so far in a downward direction as the pyramids, than which 
they are considerably shorter. 

The olivary bodies consist externally of white substance, of white ex - 
which the fibres chiefly run longitudinally; and internally of nu-* 
a grey nucleus, named corpus dentatam or cilia re . ^cus 

On making a section, whether horizontal or vertical, this named’ 
grey matter, which is of a light yellowish colour, appears in form 
of a zig-zag line, circumscribing a whitish substance within, and 
interrupted towards tin* centre of the medulla, (sec fig. 173, 174, 
c). ' The grey matter or nucleus of the olivary body therefore is Why so 
arranged in the form of a pouch or capsule, which is open at its llanuc ‘ 
upper and inner part and has its sides corrugated or plicated, so 
as to give the indented appearance to a seetion, from which its 
name lias been derived. This pouch is, moreover, surrounded CJru .v 
w'itli white matter externally, and through its open part white rupted on 
fibres pass into or issue from its interior, and connect it with l,m,,r 
other parts of the brain. The external fibres of the anterior 
columns of the cord, which are here thrown outwards, as already 
mentioned, are continued upwards, on the surface of the me- White 
dulla oblongata, and then pass partly on the outside and partly oiixary' A!" 
beneath the olivary bodies — being joined in their further pro- cieidns. 
gross by the fibres issuing from the olivary nucleus. To these 
fibres oil each side, the term olivary fasciculus has been applied. 

The rest if arm bodies (corpora restiformia). IJehind and to lic-dit'orm 
the outer side of the olivary body, are two lateral rounded k will<s » 
eminences or columns, called from their rope-like appearance, the 
nst if or at bodies , fig. 163, d d. These arc directly conti- 
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nuous with tlic posterior, and with part of the antero-latcral 
columns of the cord ; they diverge slightly as they ascend, and 
thus occasion the great width of the medulla at its upper part. 
Each of them passes into the corresponding hemisphere of the 
cerebellum, and constitutes its inferior peduncle. 

The restiform bodies are well seen, on a posterior view 
fig. 1 G4, d d. First, they are in 
contact with the small tracts of 
the medulla, named flic poste- 
rior pyramids,^.; but higher up 
they become free anti prominent, 
and assist in forming the lateral 
boundaries of the fourth ven- 
tricle. » 

By far the larger portion of 
the external white substance of 
the restiform body consists of 
longitudinal fibres, which* in- 
clude all those belonging to the 
posterior column of the cord, 
except the fasciculi gracilcs, 
some derived from the lateral 
column, and also a small band 
from the anterior column. This last-named band, fig, 1G3, f> 
runs obliquely below the olivary body and connects the anterior 
column with the cerebellum, as was first shewn by Mr. Solly. -j- 

Thc part of the posterior column of the cord which belongs 
to the restiform body of the medulla, is named the fasciculus 
cuneatus by the German anatomists: below d , on tlic right 
side. 

There is a considerable portion of grey matter in the interior 
of the restiform body. This is for the most part much dif- 



* Posterior view of the medulla ol longrta, mid back of the pons Varolii. 
The peduncles of the cerebellum arc cut short. d d. Restiform bodies, (fas- 
ciculi cuncati,) passing up to become inferior peduncles of cerebellum, p p. 
Postering pyramids, v v. Posterior fissure, or calamus scriptorius, extending 
along the floor of the fourth ventricle, a a. Testes, bb. Nates. Supe- 
rior peduncles of cerebellum, c. Eminence connected with hypoglossal 
nerve, e. With glosso- pharyngeal nerve, i. With \agus nerve, v. With 
spinal accessory nevve. 7, 7, Roots of auditory nerves, 
t Phil. Trans, for May, 183(5. 


0 
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fused; but one large mass, fig. 173, d, continuous below with 
the substantia gclatinosa, or grey matter forming the posterior 
cornu of the cord, is thrown out towards the side of the me- 
dulla, and generally appearing as a longitudinal streak at the 
surface, forms the great tubercle of Rolando (tuberculo cincrco). 

The posterior pyramids (fasciculi graciles), p p, fig. 16*1. 
of the medulla oblongata, arc the smallest of the four columns 
into which it is divided. They arc situated in contact with 
each other, one on either side of the posterior median fissure. 
They consist entirely of white fibres, and are continuous with 
the posterior slender tracts already described as existing on the 
posterior median aspect of the cord.., On reaching the lower 
part of the medulla, the posterior pyramids become somewhat 
swelled out, and then, diverging from one another, they become 
closely applied to the res ti form bodies, ami have been consi- 
dered to be blended with them, and therefore to contribute to 
form the inferior peduncles of the cerebellum. Rut, according 
to Ibirdach and Arnold, these small columns ascend to the 
cerebrum. 

The triangular portion of the back of the medulla, which is 
bounded on each side by the diverging posterior pyramids below, 
and by the restiform bodies higher up, constitute the floor of 
the fourth ventri'*\, that part of it, namely, which is called the 
calamus sertp/ori us, l T pon it* the grc\ matter of the centre 

of the medulla oblongata is, as it were, opened out to view. 
It is marked by a median furrow' v c f , ami at its lower end is 
a tubular recess, or cul-de-sac, passing down the centre of the 
medulla for a few lines. This, which has been sometimes named 
t\w ventricle of Arandas, i* all that remains in adults of the 
central canal of the spinal cord already spoken of. 

In the upper part of the floor of the ventricle are two longi- 
tudinal eminences, one on each side of the middle furrow'. 
These are formed by two bundles of white fibres, mixed with 
• much grey matter, the fasciculi tcrctcs of some authors, les 
faisceaux iuno mints of Cruveilhicr. They seem to be derived 
from part of the lateral columns of the cord; Cnneilhier be- 
lieves, however, that they arise from the grey matte* at the 
lower end of the medulla oblongata. 

The mode in which the columns of the spinal cord are lv-ar- 
• ranged so as to form those of the medulla oblongata, lias been 
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incidentally alluded to in the foregoing description; but the 
subject will be hereafter resumed in considering the internal 
structure. 

Santorini, and subsequently Rolando, desciibcd a set of su- 
perficial white fibres on the fore part and sides of the me- 
dulla oblongata, crossing over it below the olivary bodies. 
From their direction they were named fihrev vel processus arci - 
formes, fig. 1 66, e . They belong to a system of white fibres 
which pass transversely or horizontally, and consequently across 
the direction of the longitudinal columns already described. 
Part of them run from behind forwards in the median plane, 
forming a sort of septum between the lateral halves of the cord, 
and have been named septal fibres, fig. 174, i. It is probable that 
the arciform fibres arc a continuation of these central fibres in 
front ; and there is also reason to suppose that they form the 
transverse medullary white striae, in the floor of the fourth ven- 
tricle, which are connected with the origin of the auditory nerves, 
fig. Kit, 7 7 , and which will hereafter be described. 

Sometimes the greater part of the pyramidal and olivary 
bodies is covered by a thin stratum of these transverse fibres, 
which appear to issue from the anterior median fissure; but, 
most commonly, these superficial fibres appear only at the lower 
extremity of the olive, as the arciform fibres already mentioned. 
These differences are, most probably, owing not to the presence 
of the fibres at one time, and their absence at another, but to 
the circumstance of their running sometimes superficially, and at 
other times deeply in their transverse course. 

THE PONS VAROLTI, OR TUBER ANNULARE. 

The pons Varolii , or annular protuberance (tuber annulare), 
fig. lfid, p , fig. 165, o, is a comparatively small portion of 
the encephalon, which occupies a central position on its under 
surface, above and in front of the medulla oblongata, below and 
behind the crura cerebri, and between the middle crura of the 
cerebellum, with all which parts it is connected. From its 
positiorf-aml connections it lias been named meso-cephalon 
(Chaussier) and nodus encepliali (Rau, Seem m erring). 

The under surface of the pons Varolii is of course seen in 
the base of the brain, fig. 165, o> whilst its upper surface, or 
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the buck, continuous with that of the medulla oblongata, forms 
part of the floor of the fourth ventricle, fig. 164. 

The under surface forms a white transverse quadrangular 
eminence, fig. J63, jp., fig. 1G5, o, projecting in relief beyond 
the level of the medulla oblongata and crura cerebri, which, as 
we shall see, arc connected with each other through its sub- 
stance. It is this part, in particular, which is named the an- 
nular protuberance, because it embraces, as in a ring, the longi- 
tudinal portions of the nervous axis, — Und also the pons, be- 
cause, when viewed from below, it seems to cross over those 
parts like a bridge. 

It rests on the upper part of the basilar groove. It is marked 
with transverse bands and stria), which* indicate the course of its 
superficial fibres. Along the middle line it presents a shallow 
longitudinal groove, which is wider in front than behind, and is 
prolonged over the anterior and posterior borders of the pons. 
The basilar artery runs along this groove, in the floor of which 
arc perforations for the transmission of small branches of that 
vessel. 

The anterior and posterior borders of the pons arc well 
m defined. The anterior is more extended than the, posterior, 
and its outlines is more convex from side to side. 

The crura cerebri, fig. J (>7>, d, t, appear to emerge from 
beneath it. At the sides, the limits of the pons Varolii arc 
quite arbitrary, for it merely becomes narrower owing to its 
being gathered, as it were, into a compressed bundle on each 
side l. These two bundles pass obliquely outwards and back- 
wards into the cerebellum, and form its middle peduncles. 

The substance of the pons Varolii consists of transverse and 
longitudinal white fibres* interspersed with a quantity of diffused 
grey matter. The transverse fibres, with a few' exceptions to be 
particularized hereafter, enter the cerebellum under the name 
of the middle crura or peduncles, and form a commissural sys- 
tem for its two hemispheres. The longitudinal fibres arc those 
which ascend from the medulla oblongata into the crura 
cerebri, augmented, it would seem, bv others which arise within 
the pons from the grey matter scatteicd through *ji. The 
arrangement of both these sets of fibres in- the interior of the 
pons will he referred to hereafter; but we may notice now the 
layer of transverse fibres, figs. 168, which are next the surface. 
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The fibres composing this layer do not all run parallel to each 
other. The middle fibres pass directly across, the lower set 
ascend slightly, whilst the upper fibres, which arc the most 
curved, descend obliquely to reach the crura cerebclli on each 
side. There is always one superficial band, i, of the superior 
fibres, which crosses obliquely downwards over the middle and 
lower fibres, to gain the anterior surface of the corresponding 
crus. 


THE CEREBRUM. 

The cerebrum, or brain proper, fig. 162 a, as already mentioned, 
is the highest, and by far .the largest portion of the encephalon. 
It is of an ovoid shape, but is irregularly flattened on its under 
side. It is placed in the cranium with its small end forwards, 
its greatest width being opposite to the parietal eminences. 

The cerebrum consists of two lateral halves, or hemispheres) 
as they are called, which, though connected by a median por- 
tion of nervous substance, arc separated in a great part of their 
extent by a fissure, named the great longitudinal fissure, which 
is seen on the upper surface of the brain and partly also upon 
its base, fig. 165, ax b. 

The cerebral hemispheres are not plain and uniform ujftm 
the surface, but are moulded into numerous smooth and tor- 
tuous eminences, named convolutions , or gyri, which are marked 
off from each other by deep furrows, called sulci, or anfr actu- 
osities. These convolutions are colonial externally ; for the 
surface of the cerebral hemispheres, unlike the parts hitherto 
described, is composed of grey matter. 

Upper surface if the cerebrum. — The jrcat longitudinal 
fissure , seen upon the upper surface of the brain, extends from 
before backwards throughout its whole length in the median 
plane, and thus separates the cerebrum, as already stated, into a 
right and left hemisphere. On opening + his fissure, it is seen, 
both before and behind, to pass quite through to the base 
of the cerebrum ; hut in the middle it is interrupted by a 
transverse' portion of white substance, named the corpus callo- 
sum , fig. 1 66, a h , which connects the two hemispheres together. 
In the natural state, this fissure is occupied by a vertical pro- 
cess of the dura mater — the falx cerebri, — which dips down 
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between tlie two hemispheres, not quite reaching to the corpus 
callosum. 

Mach cerebral hemisphere has an outer or convex surface, 
which is in contact with the vault of the cranium, an inner 
or flat surface, of a crescent shape, which forms one side of the 
longitudinal fissure ; and an irregular under surface, which rests 
on the base of the skull, and on the tentorium ccrcbelli. 

Under surface of cerebrum . — The under surface of each 
hemisphere, fig. 10*5, is marked off into three parts, called 
lobes, which are named according to their position, anterior, 
middle, and posterior, a. n e, also / g 4, fig. 1G&. The divi- 
sion between the anterior and middle lobes, which is very dis- 
tinct, is indicated by a deep cleft, named the Sylvian fissure, 
s s. There is no such evident demarcation between the mid- 
dle and posterior lobes ; but anatomists have considered, as 
the posterior lobe, that part of the hemisphere which lies over 
the cerebellum.* The under surface of the anterior lobe 
is triangular and excavated to adapt it to the roof of the 
orbit on which it rests. The middle lobe, fig. K>2, a, is 
rounded and prominent, and occupies the middle fossa of the 
skull — the edge of the lesser wing of the sphenoid bone corre- 
sponding with the Sylvian fissure. The posterior lobe, h , is 
smooth and slightly concave on its under surface, where it rests 
on the arch of the tentorium. 

The Sylvian fissure, fig. 1 02, <?, 1 Go, ,?,<?, which separates the 
anterior and middle lobes, passes at first upwards and backwards 
in the outer part of the hemisphere, and divides into two 
bra mes. At the entrance of the fissure is seen a bundle of 
white substance passing from the anterior to the middle lobe, 
named fasciculus unciformis (Itcil). 

On opening the fissure out, there is exposed to view' a tri- 
angular prominent portion of the cerebral mass, named the 
island of Bell (insula). It is marked by small and short con- 
volutions, which are sometimes called (jf/ri operti , because in 
the natural state of the parts they arc covered bv the sides of 
the fissure. 


* It is right to remark that som»* anatomical witters admit only two 
lobes, reckoning the middle and poMerioi lobes as a single one, nndei the 
inline of the posterior lobe. 
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It lias already Been stated that the entire surface of the 
cerebral hemispheres is marked by con eolations and sulci, some 
of which, it must not be forgotten, are concealed from view in 
the great fissures. These convolutions do not exactly resemble 
each other in all brains, nor arc they symmetrical on the two 
sides of the same brain, although there is a certain correspond- 
ence in their general direction. 

Mach convolution may be described as presenting a summit 
or rounded free border, Iwo sides, and a base, by wliHi it is con- 
nected willi the general cerebral mass. The outer portion of the 
convolutions (including, of course, the sides and bottom of the 
sulci) consists of a layer c!f grey matter, which is here called 
the cortical substance or layer : they are covered closely 
throughout by the pia mater, a vascular membrane, which sends 
processes down to tiie bottom of the sulci between them. 
These sulci are generally about an inch deep ; but in this 
respect there is much variety in different brains, and in different 
parts of the same brain ; in btlier words, the depth of the con- 
volutions varies considerably ; those upon the outer convex 
surface of the hemisphere are the deepest. In general, the 
depth of a« convolution exceeds its width ; and its width, near 
the summit, is greater than through its base. 

The free border of a large convolution, or the side of *an 
unusually deep one, is sometimes grooved longitudinally, or 
marked with shallow notches, so as to be partially divided into 
smaller or subordinate gyri. All the convolutions are con- 
tinuous with each other, if not upon the surface, at least within 
the an fractuosi ties ; for, if one appears to end abruptly, it will 
be found on examination to sink between and then run into 
others, across the bottom of the intervening sulci. 

Since the external grey or cortical substance is continuous 
over the whole surface of the cerebral hemispheres, being found 
alike within the sulci and upon the gyri, a far greater extent of 
grey matter is obtained with a given size of the organ than 
could have been the case, had the hemispheres been plain and 
dcstitutc^of convolutions. 

The general arrangement of the convolutions has been made 
the subject of study by various anatomists in earlier and recent 
times, but much yet remains to be elucidated. An attempt 
to describe individual gyri would be quite useless, owing to 
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their irregularity in different cases, and their want of symmetry 
in the same brain. Nevertheless, there arc some sufficiently 
constant in presence, and characteristic in situation and form, to 
admit of being specially described. 

Tt has also been shown that certain of the cerebral convo- Th.-ir finst 
lutions precede others in their appearance in the series of 
mammiferous animals; for in the lowest mammalia, and in all 
inferior classes of vertebrata, the cerebrum is not convoluted on 
the surface. 

Among the earliest convolutions to appear are those of the Omvoiu 
island of Roil, which arc concealed in the Sylvian fissure. As '!»i 
seen in the human brain, they radiate from the summit to lloil. 
the base of the triangular eminence formed by the island, and 
are separated by shallow sulci. 

Surrounding the convolutions of the island (gyri operti), and Convniu- 
forming the lips of the Sylvian fissure, is a very large con- 
volution, named convolution of the Sylvian jisstirc, This is 
also early in its appearance in animals: in them it is, at first, 
simple in form, and completely surrounds the fissuie, forming a 
curve, open in front and below. In the human brain, fig. I Go, fj\ 
it is tortuous and much folded, so as to form .many subordinate 
gyri, corresponding with the front, upper, and under border of 
the fissure. The commencement of this convolution, in front 
of the fissure, forms the outer part of the triangular orbital 
surface of the anterior lobe. From its outer border proceed 
numerous secondary gyri, liicli extend in various directions on 
the convex surface of the hemisphere, fig. K)2; and its inner 
border ; vcs, in a similar manner, the radiating convolutions 
of the island of Red. 

Perhaps the most distinct and symmetrical convolution in the 
whole brain is that named the internal convolution , convolution 
of the corpus c alio turn, gyrus fornicat us. Commencing (fig. Oymsim- 
16G, 7i), on the under surface of the brain, immediately before I1U,,1UK ’ 
the part named the anterior perforated space, it ascends a short 
distance in front of the anterior recurved extremity of the corpus 
callosum, a , and then runs backwards, //, immediately above that 
body, as far as its posterior extremity : there it turns downwards 
and forwards, A", embracing the cerebral peduncle, fig. I Go, 7, 
to roach the entrance of the Syhian fissure, //. This long con- 
volution, therefore, describes a sort of ring open or interrupted 
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opposite the Sylvian fissure, and embracing Lite corpus callosum 
; above, and the cerebral peduncle below. It thus occupies 
the entire margin of the convoluted surface of the hemisphere, 
and, as was pointed out by Foville, forms a sort of rim or 
border to the grey matter, whence it is named by him convolu- 
tion. ( V outht . The surface of this convolution, especially to- 

wards its termination below, is covered by a very thin cribri- 
form layer of white substance, which, with the grey matter 
beneath, gives the surface a mottled aspect. This has been 
called the reticulated white substance. The g);us fornicatus 
is variously grooved in different brains, and from its upper 
border arc given off secondary gyri, which extend in different 
directions upon the inner or flat surface of the hemisphere, fig. 
1G(). From the- appearance of the convolution and its offsets 
in this situation, the name jn-oeesso cristato was applied to it 
by Jiolando. 

Another large convolution n.ay lie traced, according to 
Foville, more or less indented or interrupted, however, in 
its course along the line of junction between the convex and 
flat surfaces of the hemisphere, — in other words, along the 
corresponding lip of the great longitudinal fissure. Tliis, which 
might be called the marginal confutation of the longitudinal 
fissure* commences on the under surface of the brain (figs. Ifio, 

I (ifi, .r), in common with the gyrus fornicatus, and passing for- 
wards, forms the inner border of the triangular orbital surface 
of the anterior lobe, and is here cleft as it were into tw r o by a 
deep sulcus, into which the olfactory nerve 1, is received. Turn- 
ing next over the front and upper surface of the cerebrum, it 
may generally be traced for some distance along the margin of 
the longitudinal fissure x! x" , but soon becomes marked by deep 
sulci; and thus interrupted, may be followed round the pos- 
terior extremity ?/, and afterwards along the under surface of the 
hemisphere forwards as far as the point of the middle lobe, 
running parallel for some space with the under portion of the * 
gyms fornicatus. 

The convolutions on the under surface of the anterior lobe 
have been usually mentioned separately by anatomists. The 
outer border, fig. 165, of this triangular surface is formed by 
the commencement of the convolution of the Sylvian fissure 
f ; the inner border, #, by the marginal convolution of the * 
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longitudinal fissure, in the sulcus on which the olfactory nerve 
is lodged. The intermediate excavated part is occupied by 
other convolutions, less regular in their direction. At the 
apex of the triangle behind, the two borders are connected by a 
short and but slightly elevated convolution, s. which bounds the 
anterior perforated space in front. 

Tt remains only to notice those gyri which occupy the outer or 
convex surface of the hemisphere, between the marginal convolu- 
tion of the longitudinal fissure and that of the Sylvian fissure. 
The general direction of these, see fig. 102 ,/ h a, which are the 
largest, the most complicated, and the least symmetrical of all 
the convolutions of the human brain, is not longitudinal, like 
those previously described, but transvirsc or somewhat oblique. 
Tt has been remarked by Foville that they frequently become 
branched like the letter Y, as they proceed upwards and back- 
wards towards the longitudinal fissure. 

iM. Fovillo consider* that the cumolnlioii' may Ik- arian^ed into four 
principal groups or oidcis, founded in n great lneiiMiic on their relative con- 
nections with the anterior pcifoialed space, which, m his estimation, is a 
part oi the highest imjioitancc. 

The// a/ older issues from the pcifoiated space, and consist?* of two por- 
tions. One, large and veitiea!, is tin g\rus foimeatus limns its ascending 
secondin') gyii ; ilicothei, '•liuii and Imn/uitnl, is the slightl) -elevated lidge 
which hounds the pci foi sited space m liont and oil the outer side. 

The second older, also consistin'* of two poll ion*, commences from the 
horizontal portion of the first oidei, on the limits of the perfointcd space. 
One part eoi responds with the maiginal convolution of the longitudinal 
fis.suie, as already dcseiihcd, exce|)l that [>ui t of it on the orbital ‘lulace of 
the anterior lohe, which lies to the outer side of the olfactoiy sulcus ; the 
other ]*:ut is the convolution of the Sylvian fissure. 

'J'hi third order consists of two sets, of which one occupies the inner 
surface of the hemisphere, and connects the gyms fomicatus in its whole 
length with the maiginal eomohition of the longitudinal fissure; the other * 
set lies in the Sylvian fissure, forms the island of Iveil, and connects the 
short horizontal portion of the first older with the eomohition smrounding 
that fissure. 

The convolutions of the fourth older, the largest, deepest, and ha.4 sym- 
metrical of all, are quite detached from the perforated space, and have no 1 
relation to the first older of convolutions. They connect the two eonvolu- ^ 
t ions of the second order together, \iz., the maiginal convolution of the I 
median fissure and that of the Sylvian figure, and occupy the outer or convex 
suifuee of the cerebral hemisphere. 

M. Leurd lias armed at some interesting conclusions in reference to the 
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cerebral convolutions in mnmma’ia, which class of animals arc arranged l»v 
him, in connection with this point, into as many as fourteen groups. 

In the lowest group — represented by the bat, mole, lat, &c.— the cerebral 
hemispheres, as in birds, arc quite plain and smooth, though (lit ided by n 
Sylvian fissile. In the second group — including the rabbit, beaver, ami 
porcupine — that fissure is more strongly marked ; hut there tire only a lew 
slight depressions on the surface of the hemispheres, indicating the future 
sulci between the convolutions. 

In the third group — formed by the fox, wolf, and dog— the simplest form 
of true convolutions is first met with ; and they are named by M. Leurct. 
fundamental convolutions. In the brain o." the lbx, taken as a typical ex- 
ample, they are six in number : they are all simple in outline, m tinet iioin 
each other, and hum a series of longitudinal curved lines on the sun', -e of 
the hemisphere, running from bcWe backwards. 

Four of them, named t\itcinal, aie placed on the convex surface of the 
hemisphere. Of tljese, one hums the curved lip or border of the Sylvian 
fissure, and zuirrounri** tne island of lvcil ; the other three, also curved in 
this direction, are placed parallel with the fust, and one aho\e another, — the 
fourth, or superior con \ol ut ion, being placed on the margin of the longitu- 
dinal fissure. The fifth eunudution (nnlinor) forms the under and fore 
part of the anterior lobe, and is named the supra-orbital convolution. The 
sixth ( internal ) is placed above the corpus callosum, and corresponds with 
the guns foniieatus. 

In the succeeding group**, up to the thirteenth, various changes take place 
in the condition and mode of connection of these fundamental convolutions, 
which cannot be detailed heie. Thus, in all cases excepting in the f dine 
tribe, they ait reduced in number to five, or four — the reduction alfeetiiiL r 
the externa! comolutions. In some cases they are hifmcated at certain 
points, or maiked by divisions or depressions, or they are undulated in their 
course. Lastly, they arc vciy commonly united, at more or less fret pi cut 
intervals, by short siippUnmituiy convolutions. 

In the hi ain of the elephant (which stands in the tliiiteenth group) Al. 
Leurct recognises another additional set of convolutions, which have a nioie 
■decidedly transverse direction than the .diort supplementary convolutions 
above alluded to. These new convolutions (superior tnuisvenc), forming 
two rows and separated by a groove, occupy the upper and outer part of 
the licniispluTe, and cio.-s or inteimpt. as it were, the fundamental longitu- 
dinal convolutions. 

In the lust group (that of the monkey.*) these superior transverse convolu- 
tions, forming two distinct rows separated by an intermediate groove, arc 
still more evident. 

In the human cerebrum, M. Lrtircl, by help of a comparison between the 
biain of the fu-tus and the adult, has represented three external fundamental 
convolutions, which are toituous, and frequently communicate with each 
oilier. Resides these, there is the internal convolution (gyrus fornicutus) 
and supraorbital convolution (}). 
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Between the .'interior and posterior portions of the three external con volu- 
tions, lire interposed, on the upper surface of the hiain, two sets of transverse 
convolutions, divided by a distinct sulcus, which rrnis outwards and forwards 
from the longitudinal fissuic, so that the right and left grooves form a 
V-shaped line, open in front. This fissure, also noticed in the brains of 
the elephant and monkey, is stated by benret to be very constant, and is 
named l>y him the fissure of Rolando.* 

From the preceding account of the cerebral convolutions, it 
would appear that those situated upon the outer or convex 
surface of the hemisphere — the fourth order of M. Fovillc, and 
the superior transverse convolutions of M. Lcurct — attain their 
highest development in man, and are indeed particularly charac- 
teristic of the human brain. To this peculiarity, however, 
must be added, the elongation of the "cerebrum backwards by 
the increased development of the posterior lobe, and the greater 
complexity of the vertical convolutions in the median fissure, 
and of those of the island of Jleil. 

Base of the cerebrum , fig. 165. — When the brain is turned 
wj tli its base uppermost, and the parts of which it is composed 
arc allowed to fall asunder by their own weight, two large 
bundles, r/, t , consisting of white substance externally, arc seen 
to emerge together from the fore part of the, pons Varolii, 0 , 
and, separating from each other as they proceed forwards and 
outwards, to enter the inner and under part of the right and 
left cerebral hemispheres. These white bundles, which are 
marked on the surface with longitudinal strim, are the pedun- 
cles (or ..a) of the cerebrum. .lust before entering the cor- 
responding hemisphere, -each is crossed by a flattened white 
cord, named the optic tracts u u, which, adhering by its upper 
border to the peduncle, is directed forwards and inwards, and 
meets in front with its fellow of the opposite side to form the 
optic commissure, c, from the fore part of which the optic nerves 
2, 2, proceed. 

Limited behind by these diverging peduncles, and in front 
by the converging optic tracts, is a lozenge-shaped interval, 

* in the Hunterian Lectures fui 1812, Professor Owen gave the jeMills of 
his observations on the comparative anatomy of the convolutions. ' He bad 
previously, in JSBB, called attention to tins study as a means of determining, 

“ tlic amount and locality of the convolutions of the human brain which 
arc analogous to those of the lower animals.’* On the anatomy of the 
Cheetah ; Zoological Trans, vol. i. 
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calk’d the interiwhnia'lar sj>«rc, in which, arc found * the 
following parU : — the postninr perforated space, the corpora 
alhicanlia, the tuber eineivum, infundibulum, and pituitary 
body. 


* Shews the under Miilace or base of the encephalon freed from its 
iii(‘inl)i tines — a. anterior, it. middle, and e. posterior lobe of cercbuim. — 
a. The foie pait of the “real longitudinal iissine. Notch between hemi- 
.-pheics of i eiehelluri e. Optic eommisMire. tL Left peduncle of ceicbl mu. 
t. Interior pci I orated .-pace. c to i. I nterpeduiiculur space. ,/./ • Convolu- 
tion of Sylvian fi^Miie. //. Termination of gyrus fornicatus behind the 
Sylvian ii-tMiie. i. Jiifimdihulimi. /. Right middle crus or peduncle of 
cciebelhini. m t/t. Hcnuspheies of cerchclluni. ?i. Coipora alhicantia. o. 
1W Vniohi, continuous' at each side with lieddlc crura of ceicbcllum. 
ft. Antciior jieiloratcd .-'pace. t( . Ho: zoutal fissure of cerebellum, r. Tuber 
cii.cieum. » .s'. S\l\ian Ibsuie. /. lidt peduncle or crus of cerebrum. 
n u. Optjc tracts. Medulla oblongata. .r. Ainiginal convolution of the 
lungitwli.ial fissme, — 1 to !) indicate the several jiairs of cerebral nerves, 
numbered accoiding to the usual notation, \iz. 1. OlJactoiy ner\c. 2. Optic. 
:i. Motoi neivc of eye. 1. Pathetic. 6. Trifacial. (J. Abducent neivc of 
• \e. 7. Auditoiy, and 7'. Paeial. S. Olosso-pharyngeal, S'. Vagus, and 

’• '. Si.ina 1 accf vu y lienc * 
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Immediately in front of the pons is the posterior perforated 
apace (locus perfomtus posterior), e, a deep fossa situated between 
the peduncles, the bottom of which is compost'd of greyish 
matter, connecting the diverging crura together, and nan\pd 
pons Tarini. It is perforated by numerous small openings for 
the passage of bloodvessels; and some horizontal white slri;c 
usually pass out of the grey matUr and turn round the pedun- 
clcs immediately above the pons. 

In front of this fossa art' two round Alii te eminences, each 
about the size of a pea, placed one on cither side, surrounded 
by grey matter, and connected together across the middle 
line. These white bodies ( corpora albicantia — corp. mammil- 
laria), w, are formed, as will hereafter be seen, by the anterior 
extremities of the fornix, a part situated in lluj interior of the 
brain : hence, they have also been named Vndba of the fonti.r. 
In the betus they arc at first bleiuh'd together, and become 
separated about the beginning of the seventh month. In most 
vertebrate animals there is but one* white eminence, or corpus 
albicans, in this position. 

The interval between the corpora albican tia and the optic 
tracts is occupied by a soft and slightly prominent mass of 
grey substance, the lubtr cirerenm (So'imnciYing), r, which is 
connected with the surrounding parts nf the cerebrum, and 
shuts in the third or middle ventricle below, forming part of 
what is termed the floor of that cavity. From the middle ol 
the tuber cmcreum is prolonged a conical process of a reddisli 
colour, directed downwards and forwards, and about two lines in 
length, named the infant lihuluw , /, also fig. 1(>(», to the sum- 
mit of which is attached the pituitary body , p . This grey 
prolongation, from the tuber cinercum, is hollow at its base, 
and for a short distance downwards, and its cavity communi- 
cates above with the third ventricle- -whence its name infundi- 
bulum ( lunnel). 

The pituitary body , fig. lb’fl, formerly called pituitary 
gland, from its being erroneously supposed to discharge pitutta 
into the nostrils, is a small reddish grey mass, of a somewhat 
flattened oval shape, being widest in the transverse direction. 
In the natural position of the brain it occupies the sella turcica 
of the sphenoid bone. It consists of two lobes, of which the 
* .interior is larger, and concave behind, where it embraces the 
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smaller posterior lobe. Tts weight is from five to ten groins. 
In the ailult it is solid, ;md its general structure is firm. 

The anterior lobe consists of two kinds of matter, one hard 
and grey, the other, situated within, softer and of a yellowish 
white colour. The posterior lobe is darker and redder Llian 
the anterior. Both arc very vascular; but they have no ducts, 
nor, indeed, any other glandular character. 

In the foetus, the pituitary body is proportionally large, and 
contains a cavity which communicates, through that of the in- 
fundibulum, with the third ventricle. 

The tuber cinercum, as already mentioned, is hounded before 
by the optic commissure, which, together with the optic tracts, 
will be fully noticed undir the description of the optic nerve. 

Still confining our attention to the parts in the middle line of 
the base of the brain, we observe in front of the optic com- 
missure, the anteiior portion of the great longitudinal fissure, 
which reaches down between the hemispheres in this situation. 
At a short distance in front of the commissure, this fissure is 
crossed by a white transverse mass, which is the anterior recurved 
extremity of the corpus callosum. On gently turning back the 
optic commissure, a thin connecting layer of grey substance, the 
lamina cinerea , fig. 1 G(>, behind h , is seen proceeding backwards 
from the corpus callosum to the commissure, to become conti- 
nuous (supposing the parts in their natural position) above the 
commissure with the grey matter of the tuber cinercum. This 
thin grey layer, which is also connected at the sides with the 
grey substance of the anterior perforated space to be. presently 
described, forms part of the anterior boundary of the third ven- 
tricle : it is very generally torn in removing the brain from the 
skull ; and in that ease, an aperture is made into the fore part 
of the third ventricle. 

In front of the optic tract, and near the entrance of the 
Sylvian fissure, there is situated a greyish quadrangular space 
on cadi side, named tin* anterior perforated space (locus per- 
forates autieus) fig. Um, p p. 

■Kadi anterior perforated space is bounded in front by the 
convolutions of the anterior cerebral lobe, on which are seen 
the roots of the olfactory nerve I ; behind, by the optic tract; 
on the outer side, by the middle lobe, and the commence- 
ment of the Sylvian fissure ; and on the other side, by the 
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median fissure and the lamina cincrca. It is placed immedi- 
ately beneath the corpus striatum, a large mass of grev matter 
in the interior of the brain, to be hereafter noticed. The grey 
surface of each perforated space is crossed by a broad white band, 
which may be traced from the middle of the under surface of the 
corpus callosum in front, backwards and outwards along the side 
of the lamina cincrca towards the entrance of the Sylvian fissure. 
These bands on the two sides arc named the peduncles of the 
corpus callosum . The anterior perforate!, space, especially that 
part of it next the Sylvian ffisurc, is pierced with a multitude of 
small holes for the passage of bloodvessels, most of which are 
destined for the corpus striatum. * 

When the entire encephalon is viewed from below (as in 
fig. 1(>5), the back part of the under surface of # thc cerebrum is 
concealed by the cerebellum, w, and the [>ons Yarolii, o. If, 
however, these parts be removed, it will be seen that the two 
hemispheres of the cerebrum are separated behind as they are in 
front, by the descent of the great longitudinal fissure between 
them, and that this fissure is arrested by a cross mass of white 
substance, forming the posterior end of the corpus callosum. 
This posterior part of the great longitudinal fissure is longer than 
the anterior portion. 

INTERNAL PARTS OF THE CERE P» RUM. 

Having completed the survey of the parts seen externally 
upon the cerebrum, we proceed to examine its internal anatomy. 
This will be more readily understood in detail, if some general 
idea be previously obtained of it. 

The hemispheres, it will be remembered, arc connected to- 
gether in the middle bv the corpus callosum, and it is obvious 
that the structures filling up the interpeduncular space, serve 
also as connecting media. Between the corpus callosum above 
and the peduncles below', the two hemispheres arc partially 
separated from each other, so as to leave an interval, the general 
ventricular space, across which some slighter connecting portions 
of nervous substance pass from one hemisphere to anotlfvr. 

Again, as seen on a transverse vertical section of the cerebrum, 
fig. 177, the peduncles />, < 7 , diverge a* they ascend towards the 
* hemispheres, and pass on each side through two large masses of 
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grey matter, sometimes called ganglia of the brain, — at first 
through the thalamus opticus, and afterwards through a much 
larger mass named corpus striatum, k . These two masses of 
grey matter project somewhat, as smooth convex eminences, 
on tin 1 upper and inner surface of the diverging fibres of the 
peduncles. Immediately above the thalami and corpora striata, 
the hemispheres are connected together across the median plane 
by the corpus callosum, <j ; and it is between the under surface 
of the latter, **, ami ilie upper surface of the eminences men- 
tioned and the interpeduncular structures, that the general 
ventricular space is situated in the interior ot the cerebrum. 
'Jdie upper part of this /space is again divided by a median 
vertical partition, so as to form the two lateral ventricles : 
below this, it forms a single cavity named the third or mid- 
dle Ventricle, which communicates with both the lateral ven- 
tricles above, and, below, with the ventricle of the cerebellum 
or fourth ventricle. The median vertical partition, which sepa- 
rates the lateral ventricles from each other, consists at one part 
(septum lucidum) of two layers, between which is contained the 
fifth ami remaining ventricle of the brain. 

The anatomy of these parts is conveniently studied by remov- 
ing successive poition^ of ilu hemispheres by horizontal sec- 
tions, beginning from above. ' 

The first horizontal section, to be made about half an inch 
abo\c the corpus callosum, displays the internal white matter of 
each hemisphere, spec hied with red spots where its bloodvessels 
have been divided, and surrounded on all sides by the grev matter 
which is seen to follow accurately the convoluted surface, and to 
be of nearly equal thickness at all points. This white central 
mass in each hemisphere was named by Vieq-d’A/yr the lesser 
ova l centre (centrum ovale minus), f'n separating the remain- 
ing portions of the two hemispheres from each other, it is seen 
that they overlap the corpus callosum for some distance at each 
side. These projecting margins of the hemispheres, which are, 
in fact, part of the gyrus foru i cat us, on each side, have been 
named labia cerebri, and the spaces covered in by them, the 
cea lrichs of the corpus callosnn , — though these parts do not 
seem to need any special designation. 

The hemispheres being in the next place sliced off down to 
the lev el of the cojpus callosum, the white substance of that part 
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is soon to be continuous with Lite internal medullary matter of 
both hemispheres: ami the large white medullary mass thus dis- 
played, surrounded by the border of cortical substance, consti- 
tutes what is generally described as the centrum ovale of Vieus- 
seus. 

Tt may here be stated generally, that the grey matter of some 
of the convolutions in the poster' or part of the brain, consists, 
as seen on a section, of an external darker and an internal light 
layer, fig. 1G7, r. This appearance is Usually well marked on 
the inner or flat surface of the posterior lobe. Some authors 
(Hail larger, Keinak, and Foville) describe several alternate white 
and grey layers in the cortical substance of many of the convo- 
lutions. . 

The corpus callosum (seen in section, fig. IJ>G, a, 4,) which 
is now supposed to be completely exposcfl above, also named 
the beam of the brain (trabs cerebri) and t treat cotnmissuty^ is the 
cross portion of white substance which lies between the hemi- 
spheres at the bottom of the longitudinal fissure. It is three 
inches and upwards in length, and extends further forwards than 
backwards, teaching to about an inch and a half of the anterior, 
and not ijuite two inches and a half of the posterior, extremity 
of the cerebrum. It is about eight or ten lines in width behind, 
and 1 somewhat narrower in front. Its thickness, which can only 
be seen on a vertical section, fig. 1 GG, is greater at the ends than 
in the middle, and is greatest behind, where it amounts to three 
lines. In form it is somewhat arched from before backwards. 
I ts upper surface, (partly seen at fig. 1 07, </,) i- deeply marked by 
transverse fasciculi, which indicate the cro*.s direction of the 
greater number of it^ fibres. Along the middle line is >een a line 
or mark, called the rap/w- or scam, which is bounded laterally by 
two white tracts, placed close to each other, named stria lonpl- 
tiulinalis , or uercts of Lane l si. On each side, near the margin 
of the gyrus fornicatus, are seen oilier longitudinal lines (stria? 
longitud. laterales) which arc occasioned by a few scanty while 
fibreshaving that direction. The arteries of the corpus callosum 
run along its upper surface, and the edge of the falx cerebri ap- 
proaches closely to it behind, though not in front. • 

At the two sides, the corpus callosum is connected with the 
white substance of the hemispheres by an extension of its fibres 
• into them. 
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Tn front it is reflected downwards and backwards, between the 
anterior lobes, towards the base of the brain, forming a bend 
named the knee (genu) a. The inferior or reflected portion, 
which is named the beak (rostrum), becomes gradually narrower 
as it descends (behind A), ft is attached at caeli side to the 
anterior cerebral lobe, and is connected at its point by means of 
the lamina eincrea with the optic commissure. It also gives of!’ 
the two bands of white substance, already noticed as the pednn- 


A vertical Motion in tin* median plum.*, of t lie cerclnum cerebellum, 
pons, and medulla oblongata — the pruts being all represented in tlwir 
natural position. (After Suinmeu ing.) «. Anteiior, and b . 1'osterior 
extremity of corpus callosum, which is seen in section, d, r, /■. Third 
ventricle. c. Soft commissure. */, r. Thalamus opticus, forming side of 
thiol ventiielc. /! Fornix, united hi hind to corpus callosum, />, g. Ante- 
iior pillais of fornix. Between g and //, anterior commissure. Behind //, 
lamina cinerea. h ft' h" . Convolution of corpus callosum or gyms fornica- 
tus. i. Jnfmidilmliim. k. Cm porn <pu diigcmina, set n in section, k to l. 
Valve of Vieus'.cns. 1. Section of cerehellum, shewing white and grey 
matter —appearance named arbor vitro. ///. Notch of cerebellum. w. Corpus 
albicans of right side. n. Pons Var-dii (section), p. Pituitary body. /■. 
Choroid jdexus. s. .Septum lucidum. t. Cerebral peduncle of right side 
in sectio/i. //. Pineal gland, v. Cavity of fouitli ventricle, d. to v. Iter 
.« teitio ad ipiaitum venlriculuni, or rujiieduet of Sylvius, v x' x ". Marginal 
convolution of the longitudinal fissure, y. Posterior b he of cerebrum. 
.. Opening leading into fouitli venliicle. 1. Olfactory neive. Optic 
nerve divided tlnough optic comniii»*iiic. U. Third nerve, or motor oculi. 
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cles of the corpus callosum, which, diverging from one another, 
run backwards across the anterior perforated space on each side 
to the entrance of the Sylvian fissure. 

Behind, the corpus callosum terminates in a free thickened 
border ( bourrelet ), the under surface of which is also free for a 
little distance forwards. 

The under surface of the corpus callosum is connected behind 
with the fornix,/, a structure to be presently described, and in 
the rest of its length with the septum lucidum, s, the vertical 
partition between the lateral # vcntricles. 

Although it presents a few longitudinal white fibres oil its sur- 
face, the corpus callosum consists almost ent irely of fibres having a 
transverse course towards each side, and spreading in all directions 
into the substance of the two hemispheres. Only the median 
portion of tlipse fibres between the hemispheres is seen without 
dissection. As the transverse fibres from the anterior and pos- 
terior lobes of the cerebrum arc necessarily aggregated in large 
numbers near the corresponding ends of the corpus callosum, 
its relative thickness at those points, in comparison with the 
rest of its extent is accounted for; and since the posterior lobe 
reaches further beyond the corpus callosum than the anterior, 
the greater thickness behind is also explained. ' 

By dividing the fibres of the corpus callosum in a longitudinal 
direction at a short distance on each side of tin* middle line, and 
about midway between the two ends of the hemispheres, an 
opening is made into the right and left lateral ventricles of the 
brain. These ventricles form part of the general ventricular 
space within the cerebrum ; they are serous cavities, and arc 
lined by a delicate epithcliated membrane, which is provided with 
cilia. In the natural state, their walls are moistened internally 
with a serous fluid, which sometimes exists in considerable 
quantity, even in a healthy brain. 

I Ionic states that the lining membrane of the ventricles consists of epithe- 
lium only, which lies immediately on the nervous matter. We have once 
observed an appearance unfa vom aide to this view. Jn the instance in *|ues- 
tion, the membrane over the surface ol‘ the corpora striata ami adjacent parts 
was raised into small vesicular ele\ations by a clear fluid, — an {ippeniance 
which was most probably due to a plexus of lymphatic vessels distended 
with lymph. 

The part of the lateral ventricles which is laid open by the 
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steps already indicated, is named the centra or body ; from this 
point each ventricle is extended in three directions, forming 
so many prolongations named horns (cornua), which may be 
displayed by carefully slitting up and removing tlie white 
medullary substance of the hemisphere which covers them in. 
From the direction taken by these cornua, they arc named the 
anterior, posterior, and middle or descending cornua; and the 
lateral ventricles themselves are named ventricidi tricornes. 
The anterior cornu , fig. 167, y, passes forwards and outwards in 
the substance of the anterior ldbc ; the poster to, cornu , h , 
backwards, outwards, and inwards in the posterior lobe ; and 

Vi". 1G7.* 



* Section of ccrcbium, displaying the lateral ventjieles. — On tlie light 
side tin; descending cornu is laid open, a h. Parts of "real longitudi- 
nal fissure, c. Section of front of corpus callosum. «/. Pint of posterior 
end of the same. /’. The hodv of the fornix. e. The left choroid plexus. g. 
Anterior cornu, //, posterior, and <y, descending cornu of the lateral \cutiiclc. 
tele. Corpora stiiata. 1 1. Optic thalami. n n. JCinht and left hippocampus 
minor, o. Posterior pillar of h m?., becoming continued as the corpus tim- 
hnatum v. q, Cornu amnion s, or l*cs hippocampi. r. Shows alternate 
g i e \ and wliiti* layers in eoitieal substance. s s. flight and left t;cnia scini- 
oircuhuis. c. Corpus hmbiiatu n. /y. hlmineiitia collateialls. 
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tlic descending cornu , </, which traverses the middle lobe, passes 
at first backwards, outwards, and downwards, and then changing 
its course, runs forwards and inwards nearly to the point of 
the middle lobe. The posterior cornu, also named the digital 
cavity, is very variable in extent, even in the two sides of the 
same brain. 

The parts forming the boundaries of the lateral ventricles, 
and those seen within them, may be first enumerated, and will 
afterwards be described in detail. • 

The body of this ventricle? is covered in by the corpus callo- 
sum, which is therefore said to form its roof. On the inner side 
in the median plane is a vertical partition, the septum htcidum , 
fig. !(>(>, $, which descends between t^io two lateral ventricles, 
from the under side of the corpus callosum, to the fornix. The 
fornix , f itself, attached to the lower edge of the septum, is 
partly seen in the floor of this part of the ventricle. Appear- 
ing from below the outer margin of the fornix is seen a red 
vascular fringe, tin* choroid ]dexus»e, next to that a portion of 
the upper surface of the thalamus opticus , l, Keyond the 
thalamus is the corpus striatum , /c, and between the two last- 
named parts, is a narrow, tape-like band, tfcnia sc mi circular is, r. 
On the outer side of the corpus striatum \ve arrive again at 
the under surface of the corpus callosum. 

The anterior cornu is also covered in by the corpus callosum ; 
it turns round the anterior free extremity of the corpus striatum, 
descending as it proceeds, and is bounded behind by that body, 
and in front by the reflected part of the corpus callosum. 

The middle or descending cornu turns round the back part 
of the optic thalamus which appeal's in its cavity, and forms its 
anterior boundary. Tt is covered in by the thalamus, and by 
the medullary substance of the middle lobe, "The principal 
object seen upon its floor is a long curved eminence, which 
follows the direction of the cornu towards its anterior extremity, 
and is notched, or indented on its surface ; this is the hippo- 
campus major , q. Along the inner edge of this eminence is 
seen a narrow white band, named corpus fmbriatum , i\ which 
is prolonged from the fornix ; to the inner side of lliat is a 
part of the choroid plexus, e, and next to that the back of the 
optie thalamus. 

The posterior cornu seems, as it were, scooped out of the 
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substance of the posterior lobe. The choroid plexus docs not 
enter it. On its floor is seen a longitudinal ridge, named hippo- 
campus minor , or erefot, n ; and at the junction of the poste- 
rior with the descending cornu, between the hippocampus major 
and minor, is a smooth eminence, which varies much in size, 
named eminent ia collateral is, y. 

The septum lucidum , is a thin translucent partition, fig. 
16G, ,s*,) placed between the two lateral ventricles. Tt extends 
vertically between the corpus callosum above, and the anterior 
part of the fornix below ; and as tuc latter sail;** down in front 
away from the corpus callosum, the septum is somewhat tri- 
angular in form, being deep before and narrow behind. The 
septum lucidum is attached above, in front, and for a certain 
space below, to the corpus callosum, fitting in, as it were, into 
its anterior reflected portion. Below and further back it is 
attached to the fornix. 

This vertical septum is double, being composed of two per- 
fectly distinct lamiiuc, ha\ing an interval between them, which 
contains fluid, and is lined by an cpithcliatcd membrane. 
This is the fifth ventricle , ventricle of the septum , or Sylciau 
ventricle . Tt may be laid open by cutting through the corpus 
callosum, and detaching it for a certain distance from the 
upper border of the septum, (as in fig. 1 (>7.) Tn the human 
embryo, and also in some animals, the cavity of this ventricle 
communicates with that of the third ventricle in front and 
below; but in the adult human brain it forms a separate and 
insulated cavity. Turin described a small fissure in it between 
the pillars of the fornix ; but this is unusual. Tn .disease it is 
often distended with fluid. 

Each of the laminae of the septum which form the sides of the 
fifth ventricle, consists of an internal layer of white substance 
and an external layer of grey matter. 

The fornix is a white longitudinal band, extending along the 
lower edge of the septum lucidum, and attached behind to the 
under surface of the corpr » callosum. Tt appears in the floor of 
both lateral ventricles, fig. 1 G7, f o , and dips downwards at each 
extremity, fig. 1 O’G, f but rises in the middle so as to form a 
sort of vault or arch (fornix), which is free on its under surface. 
It may be described as consisting of two lateral halves, which 
arc separated from each other in front and behind, but between 
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lliost' points arc? joined together in the median plane. The 
two parts in front form the anterior pillars of the fornix ; the 
middle conjoined part is named the body ; and the hind parts, 
which are again separated from each other, form the posterior 
pillars. 

The body of the fornix, fig. 167, f is triangular in shape, its body is 
being broad and flattened behind, where it is connected with the tu,n, £ nlai 
under surface of the corpus callosum, and narrower in front as 
it dips down to leave that body, — the spafa between them being 
filled up by the septum lucidum. Its lateral edges are in con- 
tact with the choroid plexuses, and its under surface rests 
upon a membrane, which connects those two plexuses together 
(velum interposition). 

The anterior crura or pillars of the fornix, figs. 169, Anterior 
170, f consisting entirely of white fibres, descend slightly 
apart from each other through a quantity of grey matter on the (WcmhI to 
sides of the third ventricle, fig. 179. t\ as far as the corpora ^’T 0171 . 
albicantia, n, where they turn up rttad enter the substance of nml then 
the corresponding optic thalamus, *. The external or white f 1 '" 1 ^ 
portion of each of the corpora albicantia is composed of the lamus. 
fibres of the corresponding pillar of the fornix, wldch there 
forms a twisted loop. These pillars might therefore be described 
as commencing in the substance of the thalami, descending into 
the corpora albicantia, in which they arc twisted in the manner 
described, then rising up through the grey matter on the sides of 
the third ventricle, becoming free above, and at length joining 
together to form the body of the fornix. They are connected 
with the peduncles of the pineal gland, and with the ticnia 
semicircularis, as will be afterwards described. 

Immediately behind the anterior pillars of the fornix, a small Foramen of 
opening is seen on cither side. The two openings pass down- 
wards and backwards towards the middle line, and meeting be- pillars of 
low, lead into the upper part of the third ventricle. The 
passage thus formed is the foramen of Monro. It is single is single 
below, where it communicates with the third ventricle, but < | ( » u i»lt*' 
divides above, somewhat like the letter Y, into two branches, 
one to each lateral ventricle. In this way it will be seen ‘that all 
three ventricles communicate with each other at this point. 

The two flat bands into which the fornix divides behind are Posterior 
Its posterior pillars or crura, fig. 167, o. Adhering at first ^ 
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to the under surface of Lite corpus callosum, they pass backwards 
diverging from cadi otlicr ; and then leaving the corpus callo- 
sum, turn suddenly downwards into the descending cornu of the 
corresponding lateral ventricle, where we shall presently follow 
them. On dividing the fornix across in front, and turning it 
back with the corpus callosum, so as to expose the under surface, 
a triangular portion of the latter, fig. 16.0, c, is seen between 
the diverging posterior crura of the fornix, marked with lines, 
some of which are transverse, but others longitudinal or oblique. 
To this part the term lyra has been applied.'*' 

In the posterior cornu of the lateral ventricle, we have to 
examine the hippocampus* minor, 167, w, also called the eraot 
or calcar avis, from its 'resemblance to a cock’s spur. It is a 
white eminence, pointed at its posterior extremity, forming a 
relief along the inner side of the cornu : beneath the white 
surface it consists of grey matter, which is part of the cortical 
substance of the hemispheres, corresponding with the bottom of 
a sulcus seen on the inner surface of the posterior lobe. 

The hippocampus major (pcs hippocampi ; or cornu am- 
monis, from its resemblance to a ram’s horn) is a large white 
eminence, <y, already mentioned as lying along the floor of the 
descending cornu of the lateral ventricle. Itchind the pcs, and 
between it and the hippocampus minor, is another white emi- 
nence known as the cmineniia collate rails, pcs accessorius, y, 
which has a similar relation to a convolution as the lesser 
hippocampus, and is often as large as, or larger than that 
elevation. The hippocampus major becomes enlarged, towards 
its anterior and lower extremity, and is indented or notched on 
its edge, so as to present some resemblance to the paw of an 
animal, whence, no doubt, its name of pu> hippocampi. 

The external white substance of the hippocampus major is 
partly derived from the posterior pillar of the fornix, which, as 

* Tlic valuing direction of ihosc lines lies been represented by Vicq- 
d\Azvr, who attributes them to the impressions of the vessels of the subja- 
cent velum interpositum. The term corpus psul/ohics given by the early 
anatomists to tin* fornix, in con^eijm iiec to its resemblance to an arch 
(vJmAAifiortfii/y — (ialcn ; from v/mAty or ^mAAitf, fornix, an arch), was erro- 
neously intci preted by Winslow and others, who supposed that it meant 
something which had the appearance of a harp it similar stringed instru- 
ment, and that it was intended specially to designate the part marked with 
tlie hneai impressions described, which accordingly was named tyru and, 
p«tUcrium. 
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ul ready stated, enters the descending cornu of the lateral ven- 
tricle. Tlic remaining part of that pillar forms a white band, like 
a tape, which is attached along the inner border of the great 
hippocampus and forms the tania hippocampi, or corpus frnbri - 
atum , v . It reaches down to the end of the pcs, but its further 
connections are not well known. 

Along the inner border of the corpus fimbriatum, (which is 
a continuation of the posterior pillar of the fornix,) and be- 
tween it and the thalamus is the prolongation of the choroid 
plexus, 0 , occupying in this Situation a part of the transverse 
fissure to be presently described. On separating the corpus fim- 
briatum from the plexus, and raising the edge of the former, we 
discover a grey indented ridge, which wins parallel with it, but 
which, strictly speaking, is situated outside the cavity of the 
cornu. This is the fascia dmtata , fig. 16*5, c. 

The structure of tin* pcs hippocampi is best examined by 
making a cross section through it. It will then be seen that its 
surface is composed of white substance, 
fig. 1 (JS, a , which is continuous with that 
of the corpus fimbriatum. Within, it 
contains a stratum of grey matter, S, 
doubled on itself, and continued from the 
cortical substance on the adjacent con- 
volution of the middle lobe (part of the 
gyrus fornieatus). This grey layer 
accompanied by the thin coating of 
white matter, d , already described in this 
situation as the reticulated white sub- 
stance (see p. (if) 4), is first bent inwards, and then curls out- 
wards upon itself, so as to terminate by a free indented edge, 
which appears at the surface as the fascia dentata, c . 

From what has preceded it will have been understood that 
the fornix is applied in nearly its whole length to the optic 
.thalamus of each side — the body of the fornix, fig. 157,./’, 
resting on the upper surface of the thalamus, /, and each pos- 
terior pillar being applied to the posterior surface of that body 

* Section of tlic hippocampus nmjoi, to .-how tlu- anau^cment of its ••rcy 
:uiil white substance, a. W hite layer on its surface, b . Grey substance 
which becomes rolled up. d . White reticulated substance, on the surface of 
jSsvrus fornieatus. c- Fascia dentata. t\ Cavity of lateral ventricle. 
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in the descending cornu. On separating those two parts it will 
be seen that a fissure exists between them. This is named the 
transverse fissure of the cerebrum. Through it the pia mater, 
from the exterior of the brain, passes into the ventricles to form 
the choroid plexuses. This fissure runs downwards and for- 
wards into each descending cornu : it therefore extends from the 
point of the descending cornu of one side to that of the other, 
reaching as far forwards as the foramen of Monro, its extent 
corresponding exactly with that of the choroid plexuses. It is 
closed on the inner side by the lining membrane of the lateral 
ventricle, which is said to pass from the fornix to the thalamus 
over the choroid plexus. 

' Fig. \m* 



* A section of the cerebral hemispheres, showing both lateral ventricles, 
after the fornix has Keen divided and turned back, to expose the velum in- 
terposition. c. The anterior portion of corpus callosum, cut across, c. The 
lyia, or utydrr surface of back of corpus callosum. j\ Anterior pillars of fornix 
cut across. N.R These are represented of too great size. g. Anterior, //, 
posterior cornu of lateral ventricle, k k. Corpora striata, y. Pcs hippocampi. 
r r. Thalami optici. s s, Ta*nia semicircukiris. t t. Choroit plexuses, v. 
velum i uteri lositum. .r .r. Posterior pillars of fornix, y. Kmincntia colla- 
tcralis. 
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On raising up the fornix, it will be seen that it rests on a vas- Velum iu- 
cular membrane which is interposed between it and the parts ^ rl t ^ tura, 
beneath. This is named the velum interpositum or tela cho - choroidca ; 
roidea , fig. 169, v. It connects the clioroid plexuses of the two thodioroid 
sides together, and like them is a prolongation of the pia mater, plexuses. 
This last-named membrane passes from the outer surface of the 
brain underneath the corpus callosum and fornix, and above the 
corpora quadrigcmina,.thc pineal gland and the thalami, through 
the transverse fissure into the lateral ventricle. The membranous 
prolongation thus formed, is of a triangular shape : the middle 
part of it is covered by the fornix and constitutes the velum 
jnterpositum, whilst the remainder projects at each side of the 
fornix into the lateral ventricles, and fonvs by its free borders the 
right and left choroid plexuses. 

The choroid plexuses, fig. 1 67, &c., e e, appear like two red Choroid 
knotted fringes, reaching from the foramen of Monro to the I,lcxu ‘ 5<3 
point of each descending cornu. They arc represented as being 
covered by a reflection of the lining membrane of the ventricle, 
which in this way is considered to keep the choroid plexuses 
outside the serous cavity of the ventricle, just as the intestines 
are excluded from the cavity of the peritoneum ; but in admit- 
ting this view, it must be remembered that the epithelium 
changes its character where ii covers the plexuses. 

At the foramen of Monro, where the middle and lateral von- arc joint'd 
triclcs communicate, their lining membrane is continuous, and J-or.imcMi of 
here the two choroid plexuses arc connected with one another. Monro. 

On raising the velum interposition, two slight vascular fringes 
arc seen running along its under surface, and diverging from Choroid 
each other behind. They form the choroid plexuses of the third { | ^ 
ventricle. trick*. 

The choroid plexuses consist of a highly vascular villous mein- Sinuimc ; 
brane. The villi with which they arc covered are again divided ^ith o 
upon their surfaces and at their borders into smaller processes, Ftukir 

1 I.,/. mi i epithelium ; 

along which fine vessels are seen to run. I hey arc covered bv a 
single layer of thick epithelium composed of large roundish cor- 
puscles, in each of which is seen, besides a distinct nucleus, a 
small bright yellow spot. The arteries of the velum intciyiositum their 
and choroid plexuses enter from behind beneath the corpus cal- artelh 
losum, and also at the point of the descending cornu : after rami- 
fying in the plexuses, they send branches beneath the ventricular 
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lining membrane to enter the substance of the brain. Veins 
issuing from the cerebral substance are seen on the surface of the 
ventricles, and for the most part join the veins of the choroid 
i>le v uscs. The greater number of these terminate in two prin- 
cipal vessels named the veins of Galen, which run backwards on 
the velum interpositum, and passing out beneath the corpus cal- 
losum pour their blood into the straight sinus, having generally 
first united into a single trunk. 

The velum having next been removed, the optic thalami are 
brought fully into view, and the cavity of the third ventricle, 
situated between them. In front and to the outer side of the 
thalami, as already stated, arc the corpora striata . These last 
are two large ovoid masses of grey matter, fig. 1 6 7, &c., Jc X‘, 
the greater part of which is embedded in the middle of the 
white substance of the hemisphere of the brain, whilst a part 1 
projects into the fore part of the body and the anterior cornu of 
the lateral ventricle. This intraventricular portion of the cor- 
pus striatum, k k, fig. 169, *170, is of a pyriform shape, its larger 
end being turned forwards, and its narrow end being directed 
outwards and backwards, so that the optic thalami of the two 
sides arc received between the diverging corpora striata. The 
surface of the corpus striatum is composed of grey matter ; it is 
covered by the lining membrane of the ventricle and is crossed 
by veins of considerable size. At some depth from the surface 
white fibres may be seen on cutting into it, which arc prolonged 
from the corresponding cerebral peduncle and give it the streaked 
appearance from which it has received its name. 

The extra- ventricular portion of the corpora striata will be 
afterwards described. 

Along the inner border of each corpus striatum, and in a de- 
pression between it and the optic thalamus, is seen a narrow 
whitish semitransparent band, named tania semicircularis , 
fig. 167, &c\, s s y which continues backwards into the descend- 
ing cornu of the ventricle, where its connexions cannot be 
assigned with precision. Tn °ront it reaches the corresponding 
anterior pillar of the fornix, and descends in connexion with 
that cond of white substance. It is more transparent and firm 
on the surface, especially at its fore part : and this super- 
ficial stratum lias been named stria cornea . The taenia con- 
sists of longitudinal white fibres, the deepest of which running' 1 
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between the corpus striatum and the thalamus, were named by 
Vieussens centrum geminum scniicirculare. Beneath it are one 
or two large veins, which receive those upon the surface of the 
corpus striatum and end in the veins of the choroid plexuses-. 

The thalami optici , figs. 167 to 170, 1 1 , (posterior ganglia of Thulium 
the brain) arc of an oval shape, and vest on the corresponding 0|,llcl ; 
cerebral crura, which they in a manner embrace. On the outer 
side each thalamus is bounded by the corpus striatum and tienia 
semicircularis, and is then continuous with the medullary sub- 
stance of the hemisphere. Its upper surface is free and pro- in \mt im- 
minent and is partly seen in the lateral ventricle,* k , and partly 
covered by the fornix. The posterior surface, which is also ventricle*, 
free, projects into the descending cornu & f the lateral ventricle. 

The inner sides of the two thalami arc turned^ towards each 
other, and form the lateral boundaries of The third ventricle, 
across which, however, they are connected by a grey mass ot 
nervous substance, named the soft commissure. ^Near the fore Anterior 
part of each thalamus is a small elevation on its upper surface, 0 p t i c . t imi. 
named its anterior tubercle , fig. 170. w The optic thalami 
arc while oil the surface, and consist ot several layers of white 
fibres intermixed with grey matter. # # 

The third ventricle, fig. 170, z to #, is a naVrow longitudinal Tln^hinl 
fissure or cleft placed between the optic thalami, which bound . tsbou]l( j^ 
it on its two sides. It is covered above by the velum inter- ries. 
positum and the fornix. Beneath, its floor is formed by the Unroot; 
following parts, which have been already described, as seen on floor ; 
the base of the cerebrum, viz., commencing from behind, the j™ taf ° rm - 
posterior perforated space, the corpora albicantia, the tuber cinc- 
rcum and infundibulum, and the lamina cincrca, which also 
serves to close it in front, as high as the anterior commissure. 

Passing across the cavity of the third ventricle arc seen throe ^ «i 3 . 
commissures, named from their position, anterior, middle, and 
posterior. 

* The middle or soft commissure , J, (com. mollis,) is composed 
almost entirely of grey matter, and connects the two thalami. surr> 

It is sometimes, though very rarely, wanting ; but it is more 
frequently torn across in examining the brain. * 

The anterior commissure, in front of z, is a round bundle 
of white fibres, placed immediately in front of the anterior pil- 
lars of the fornix, and crosses between the corpora striata. It 

:j a 2 . 
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Fig. 170* 



marts the anterior boundary of the ventricle ; its fibres extend 
laterally through the corpora striata, a long distance into the 
substance of the cerebral hemispheres, 
and The posterior commissure , s , also white, is placed across the 

1101 ‘ back jiart of the ventricle, immediately before and below the 

pineal gland. Tt is smaller than the anterior commissure, and 
has the form of a flattened band. Tt pass s into the tlialami on 
each side, but does not extend so far into the substance of the 
brain as the anterior commissure. 


* Section of the cerebrum, displaying the surfaces of the corpora striata, 
and optic tlialami, the cavity *>f t) '* third ventricle, and the upper surface 
of the cerebellum . — a e. Corpora (ptadrigeTnina , — a testis, e nates, b . Soft 
commissure, e. Corpus callosum. J\ Anterior pillais of fornix, g. Ante- 
rior cornu of lateral ventricle. k k Corpora stiiata. II. Optic tlialami. 
* Anterior tubercle of the left thalamus, z to s. Third ventricle. In fiont 
of z.j anterior commissure, b. Soft commissure. Posterior commissure. 
p. Pineal gland, with its peduncles, n n. Processus a eeiebello a<l testes. 
w m. Hemispheres of the cerebellum. A. Stiperiot vermiform process. 
Notch behind cerebellum. 
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The following apertures lead from or into the third ventricle : Aperturrs 

Above and before is the foramen of Monro, by which the ni 

. -ii -i 'futricu*. 

third communicates with the two lateral ventricles. 

.Behind, is an opening leading into the iter a tertio ad quar- Aquodiict 
turn ventriculum , or aqueduct of Sylvius, fig. 1GG, d, v, which ot ^ lvi,,s - 
passing down below the posterior commissure, and the corpora 
quadrigemina, conducts into the fourth ventricle. 

In the floor of the third ventricle is a deep pit, corresponding Iter ml in- 
with the infundibulum, and generally named iter ad infundi- 
hid am, but there is no outlet at this part. nu outlet. 

The lining membrane of the lateral ventricles is continued Kumnipn »f 
down through the foramen of Monro, hnd lines the third ven- 
triclc, whence it extends along the Sylfian aqueduct into the 
fourth ventricle, Bichat conceived that this membrane was con- 
tinuous with the arachnoid membrane on the exterior of the Liu'm^ 
brain, and he therefore named it the internal arachnoid. lie 
supposed that the external arachqpid membrane entered the third 
ventricle in the form of a tubular process, which passed beneath 
the posterior end of the corpus callosum and fornix, above the 
pineal gland and through the velum interpositum, and thus 
opened into the upper and back part of the third yen t rids. The so-called 
existence of this canal, named the canal of liichat, is doubtful. nt 
Tt is certainly not constant. 

Pineal glands and corpora quadrigemina . — Behind the third 
ventricle, and in front of the cerebellum, are certain eminences, 
which may be reached from the surface of the brain. These are 
the corpora quadrigemina, and above them is the pineal gland. 

The pineal gland, fig. 1 GO, n, fig. 170, p, (conarium,) so named uim al 
from its shape (pinus, conus, the fruit of the fir,) is a small red- : 
dish body, which is placed beneath the back part of the corpus 
callosum, and rests upon the anterior pair of the corpora quadri- 
gemina. It is very firmly attached to the under surface of the 
velum interpositum, so that it is liable to be torn away from the 
brain in removing that membrane. It is about three lines in 
length, and its broad part or base is turned forwards, and is con- 
nected with the rest of the cerebrum by white substance. - This 
white substance is principally collected into two small rhunded 
bundles, named peduncles of the pineal gland, which pass* its [khIuii- 
forwards upon the optic thalami, Lo which they arc attached cll ' 8; 
along the upper limit of the third ventricle, and may be traced 
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in that direction as far as the anterior pillars of the fornix, in 
conjunction with which they descend, fig. 170. These pedun- 
cles arc connected with each other behind. The base of the 
pineal gland is also connected by a transverse lamella of while 
substance with the back of the posterior commissure. Some 
anatomists have described two inferior peduncles , which descend 
upon the inner surface of the thalami. 

The pineal gland is very vascular. It is hollowed out into 
two or more cells, wfiicli, sometimes at least, open anteriorly into 
the ventricle, and almost always contain, besides a viscid fluid, a 
quantity of gritty matter, named acermhs cerebri. This con- 
sists of microscopic rourftl particles, aggregated into small com- 
pound masses, which are again collected into larger groups. It 
is composed af earthy salts combined with animal matter; viz. 
phosphate and carbonate of lime, with a little phosphate of 
magnesia and ammonia (Stromoyer). It is found at all ages, 
frequently in young children, jnd sometimes even in the foetus. 
It cannot, therefore, be 'regarded as the product of disease. 
This sabulous matter is frequently found on the outside of the 
pineal body, or even deposited upon its peduncles. 

The corpora or tuLercnla quadrigemina arc four rounded 
eminences, fig. 170, a e , separated by a crucial depression, placed 
two on each side of the middle line, one before another. They 
arc connected with the back of the optic thalami, and with the 
cerebral peduncles at either side ; and they arc placed above the 
passage leading from the third to the fourth ventricle. 

The upper or anterior tubercles, fig. 1 64, a a , arc somewhat 
larger and darker in colour than the posterior, b b. In the adult, 
both pairs arc solid and arc composed of white substance outside, 
containing grey matter within. 

They receive bands of white fibres from below, the chief of 
which arc derived from a fasciculus named the fillet*. A white 
cord also passes up on each side from the cerebellum to the cor- 
pora quadrigemina, and is continued onwards to the thalami * 
these two white cords are the processus a cerebello ad testes , 
or superior peduncles of the cerebellum, fig. 164,/, fig. 170, n n. 
At cadh side, the corpora quadrigemina send off two white tracts, 
which pass to the thalami and to the commencements of the 
optic nerves. These tracts arc prominent on the surface, and 
are sometimes named brachia . # 
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In the human brain these quadrigeminal bodies arc small in In man a™ 
comparison with their size in the scries of animals. In ruminant. Form,,, 
soliped, and rodent animals, the anterior tubercles are much auima,!S * 
larger than the posterior, as may be seen in the sheep, horse, 
and rabbit; and hence have been applied the names nates to the 
anterior .and testes to the posterior tubercles. In the brains of 
carnivora, the posterior tubercles .ire rather the larger. 

fn the foetus this part of the brain appears very early, and In fo tua 
then forms a large proportion of the ccrclJtal mass. The emi- 
ncnccs arc at first single on each side and hollow. 'They are 
constant in the brains of all vertebrate animals, but in fishes, 
reptiles, and birds, they are only two in number and hollow: in are hollow, 
marsupialia and uionotremata, they arc also two in number, but o7l , p^u■ , h ^1,^ 
arc solid. # 

To the (Inter side of the corpora quadrigemina and on the Corpora 
under and back part of each optic thalamus, are found two small ynilLU,,lta * 
oblong and flattened eminences, connected with the posterior ex- 
tremity of the optic tract. These optic tracts which we have Courip of 
already seen on the base of the cerebrum, attached to and ° l>llct,tUt ‘ 
embracing the under side of the corresponding peduncles, may 

be traced back to the thalami. Each tract becomes flattened 

# • • 

and broader as it approaches the thalamus, and makes a bend 
as it turns round the peduncle to reach the back part of that 
body. Near this bend, which is named the ime (genu), arc its genu; 
placed the two small eminences just spoken of. They are two 
little masses of grey matter about the size and shape of codec nonces noar 
beans, placed one on the outer and one on the inner side of the ’ 
genu of the optic tract, and hence are named respectively corpus corpora 
(jeniculatum, externum and internum . They send fibres into £ ( “ lllculatu - 
the optic tract and also into the thalamus of the same side. 

The fibres of these tracts are therefore derived from three Origin of 
sources, viz., the thalamus, the tubercula quadrigemina, and the optlc traLt8 ' 
corpora geniculata. 

Extending downwards and somewhat outw ards from the cor- T^ossus a 
pora quadrigemina to the fore part of the cerebellum, and con- tostea. 
necting the latter with the cerebrum arc two large white cords, 
the processus a cerebello ad testes , fig. 170, n n, already alluded 
to. Between them is stretched a thin semi-transparent layer of 
nervous matter, which lies over the passage from the third to Valve of 
% tlic fourth ventricle, and, lower down, covers in a part of the Vleussens - 
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fourth ventricle itself. This is the valve of Vicusscns, between 
n n (velum medullarc antcrius). It is narrow above, where it is 
connected with the quadrigeminal bodies, and broader below, 
where it is continuous with the median portion of the cerebellum. 
From its attachment at the sides to the processus ad testes, 
these latter have been described as the pillars of the valve. 

The upper portion of the valve is composed of medullary sub- 
stance, but a few transverse ridges of grey matter extend upon 
its lower half, as if they were prolonged from the grey lamellae 
of the cerebellum with which it is there continuous. From be- 
tween the posterior quadrigeminal tubercles a slight median ridge, 
named frwnulum , descends a little way upon the velum; and on 
each side of this the commencing transverse fibres of the fourth 
pair or pathetic nerves may be seen. 

The valve of Vicusscns is overlapped and concealed by the 
adjacent folia of the cerebellum, which must be drawn back in 
order to bring it into view. 

THE CEREBELLUM. 

The cerebellum, l title brain , or after brain consists of a bad)/ 
and three pairs of crura or peduncles, by which it is connected 
with the rest of the encephalon. They arc named superior, 
middle, and inferior peduncles, and have all been incidentally 
mentioned. 

The superior peduncles, connect the cerebellum with the 
cerebrum (crura ad cerebrum). They are the parts already 
described under the name of the processus ad testes. 

The inferior peduncles, (processus a ccrcbcUo ad mcdullam ; 
crura ad mcdullam) pass downwards to the back part of the me- 
dulla oblongata, and correspond with the restiform bodies. 

The middle peduncles (crura ad p on tern) pass from the mid- 
dle of the cerebellum around the outer side of the crura of the 
cerebrum, and meet in front in the pons Varolii, constituting its 
transverse fibres. They connect, the two halves of the cerebellum 
together below. 

All these peduncles consist of white fibres only ; and they 
pass into the jntcrior of the cerebellum at its fore part. Their 
connections witliin that organ will be afterwards described. 

Tht* body of the cerebellum being covered with cortical sub-* 
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stance is of a grey colour externally, but is rather darker on the 
surface than the cerebrum. Its greatest diameter is transverse ; 
it is about three and a half or four inches wide, about tw r o or two 
and n half from before backwards, and about, two inches deep in 
the thickest part, but is much thinner all round its outer border. 

Tt consists of two lateral hemispheres joined together by a 
median portion called the worm, or vermiform process, which in 
birds and in some animals still lower in the scale is the only part 
existing. 

© t. 

The hemispheres arc separated behind by a deep notch, figs. 
170, 171, s< so that the outline of the two, as seen from above, 
resembles a very wide-sliaped heart as drawn on playing cards, the 
notch being directed backwards. On the upper surface, the me- 
dian portion or superior vermiform process, fig., 170, A, though 
slightly eleVated, is scarcely marked off from the hemispheres, 
so that the general surface of the organ, which is here inclined 
on either side, is uninterrupted. Below, the hemispheres arc 
convex and arc separated by a deep fossa, named the valley, fi£ 


Vu. 171 



* An under view of the cerebellum, seen from behind, — the medulla ob- 
longata, m, having been cut off a short way below the pons. (Roil.) c. Rons 
Varolii. d. Middle ems of cerebellum, e e. Crura eerebri. i. Notch on 
posterior border. 1c. Commencement of horizontal Assure. /. Flocculus or 
suhpcduncular lobe. in. Medulla oblongata cut through. </ *o s. The 
inferior vermiform process, lying in the vallecula, p. Pyramid. /•. Uvula. 
n n. Amygdala?, s. Nodule or laminated tubercle, .r. Posterior velum, 
partly seen. w. Right and left hemispheres of cerebellum. 3 to 7. Nerves. 
3 3. Motorcs oculonim. 5. Trigeminal. 0. Abducent nerve. 7. Facial and 
auditory nerves. 
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171, i to s (vallecula), which is continuous with the notch 
behind. Into this hollow the medulla oblongata, m, is received 
in front, and the falx ccrcbclli behind. The under surface of 
the median portion of the cerebellum appears in this depression, 
and is sometimes named the inferior vermiform process. 

The body of the cerebellum at the surface and for some depth 
consists of numerous nearly parallel lamina; or folia, which arc 
composed of grey and white matter, and might be compared 
with the gyri of the cerebrum, but arc smaller and not convo- 
luted. These are separated by sulci of different depths. 

One principal fissure or sulcus, named the great horizontal 
fissure , divides the cerebellum into an upper and a lower por- 
tion. It begins in front &t the entrance of the middle crura, and 
passes horizontally backwards around the outer border of the 
hemispheres. From this primary fissure numerous others proceed 
on both the upper and under surface, forming parallel curves, 
having their concavities turned forwards and separating the folia 
from each other. All these furrows do not go entirely round 
the hemisphere, for they often coalesce with one another; and 
some of the smaller furrows have even an oblique course between 
the others. Moreover, on opening the larger fissures many of 
the folia arc seen to lie concealed within them, and do not reach 
the surface of the cerebellum. 

Certain fissures, which arc deeper than the rest and constant 
in their position, have been described as separating the cere- 
bellum into lobes, which arc thus named : — 

The central lube, fig. 170, v, situated on the upper surface, 
consists of about eight folia, immediately adjoining the anterior 
concave border. The superior and anterior lobe, m> and the 
superior and posterior lobe, u, arc placul between the central 
lobe and the great horizontal fissure. On the under surface, 
fig. 171, arc seen successively the inferior posterior lobe, 
the slender lobe, the biventral lobe, the amygdala^ n n, and 
the sub-peduncular lobe or flocculus. This last-named lobule, 
l l. lobule of the pneumo-gastric nerve (Vicq-d’Azyr), sub- 
peduncular lobe (Gordon), or flocculus , projects behind and 
below tlic middle peduncle of the cerebellum. It is connected 
by a slender pedicle of white fibres to the rest of the hemi- . 
sphere ; but its exposed surface is grey, and is subdivided into 
a few small lamina;. 
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Within the vallecula, or on its borders, the following parts Lo1k>s in 


n oar 

vallecula. 


Commencing from behind, a conical and laminated projection, 
named the pyramid, is first met with, p* In front of that is Pyramid, 
another smaller projection, called the uvula , r , which is placed Uvula, 
between the two rounded lobes at the sides of the vallecula, 
named the amygdala, n n : these terms being suggested by a Amygdala), 
comparison with the parts so named in the throat. Between The 
the uvula and amygdala) on each side, but concealed from view, I"™'™ 0 * 1 
is extended a ridge of grey matter indented on the surface, and 
named the furrowed band . Still further forward is the anterior 
pointed termination of the inferior •vermiform process, named 
the nodule, s, which projects into the •fourth ventricle, and has Nodule, 
been named the laminated tubercle (Malararnc)* On each side 
of the nodule is a thin white lamella of a semilunar form, which 
is attached by its posterior convex border, and is free and con- 
cave in front. The outer ends of these lamella) are attached 


to the flocculi, and the inner ends to the nodule, and to each 
other in front of that projection. The two lamella) together 
constitute the posterior medullary velum, x , (velum medul. iVtrrior 
post.), which has been compared with the valve of Yieussens, Vtlum * 
— the one being attached to the superior extremity and the 
other to the inferior extremity of the middle or vermiform 
portion of the cerebellum. This posterior velum is covered 
in and concealed by the amygdala), and cannot be properly seen 
until those lobules have been turned aside. 


The Fourth Ventricle. — The space left between the medulla The fourth 
oblongata in front and the cerebellum behind, is named the vonll ' u,le * 
fourth ventricle, or 'ventricle of the cerebellum, fig. 166, v. 

The cavity of this ventricle is contracted above and below, Its cavity 
and is widest across its middle part. The anterior extremity of [*ou n d;i r ic^. 
the inferior vermiform process projects into it from behind, and 
higher up it is covered by the Yieussenian valve. It is bounded 
laterally by the superior peduncles, and lower down it is shut 
in at the sides by the reflection of its lining membrane from 
the medulla to the cerebellum. The upper end of the ven- 
tricle is continuous with the Sylvian aqueduct or passage (iter) 
leading up to the third ventricle. 

The anterior boundary or four of the fourth ventricle, fig. Its tloor ; 

* 164, 0 7 7, is formed by the back of the medulla oblongata 
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arul pons Varolii. It is shaped like a lozenge, truncated at its 
upper part. Jlelow, it is bounded by the diverging posterior 
pyramids and rcstiform bodies surmounted along their margin by 
a band of nervous substance called the ligula . In the middle 
of the floor is seen the longitudinal median fissure, v v\ which 
is gradually obliterated towards the upper part of the ventricle, 
and forms at its lower end, where it meets the converging bor- 
ders of the posterior pyramids the point of the calamus scrip- 
tori us, v'. Near this f is the small orifice already described as 
leading into the remnant of the canal in the spinal cord. 

Along the sides of the median fissure, in the upper part of the 
ventricle, arc placed two rounded longitudinal eminences, greyish 
below, but appearing white higher up, fig. 104. These are the 
fasciculi terete* , fig. 177, a, (faiseeaux innomines, — Oruveil- 
hicr,) which pass up from the medulla along the back of the 
pons and enter the cerebrum. 

Towards the lower part of the ventricle, the central grey 
matter of the medulla is opened out on the surface, being 
covered only bv a thin translucent layer, and forms several small 
angular elevations, fig. 104, c, c, ?, r\ which, as we shall here- 
after sce,o have been recently shown to be connected with the 
origin of the eighth, ninth, and probably the fifth pairs of nerves. 
The grey matter in the floor of the fourth ventricle has been 
named fasciola 3 cinereal. Upon it, several transverse white 
lines or stria? arc usually obscrvctl, passing across from the 
median fissure, around the sides of the rcstiform bodies. Some 
of these white strire form part of the roots of the auditory 
nerves, 7 , 7 , a few run slantingly upwards and outwards on the 
floor of the ventricle, whilst others again embrace the corre- 
sponding half of the medulla oblongata. These transverse lines 
arc sometimes wanting, in which case the white fibres on which 
they depend probably exist at some depth beneath the surface. 

The lining membrane of the ventricle is continuous with that 
of the other ventricles though the aqueduct of Sylvius, in 
which situation it is marked by delicate ruga;, oblique or longi- 
tudinal in direction. At the sides it is reflected from the me- 
dulla to ‘the cerebellum, as already stated, and extends for a con- 
siderable distance outwards between the flocculus and the seven tli 
and eighth nerves. At the lower end of the ventricle, this cavity 
communicates with the subarachnoid space. This communica- 
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tion, as stated by Magendie, may be generally shewn independ- 
ently of laceration. Bichat described the lower end of the 
fourth ventricle as being closed by the lining membrane, a con- 
dition which may perhaps sometimes exist. 

Projecting into the fourth ventricle at each side, and passing 
from the point of the inferior vermiform process outwards and up- 
wards to the outer border of the rcstiform bodies, are two small 
vascular processes, which have been named the choroid -plexuses 
of the fourth ventricle. 

Section of the cerebellum . — Sections of this part, in any 
or in all directions, show that the surface of the hemispheres 
and vermis, even at the bottom of the smallest furrows, is com- 
posed of a continuous layer of grey* matter; and that the 
white medullary substance is accumulated in tfie centre, but 
sends off numerous thin and flat processes, which pass into the 
middle of each grey lamina. Owing to this arrangement, sec- 
tions of the cerebellum present a beautifully foliated or ar- 
borescent. appearance, which however is most perfectly seen on 
a vertical section made in the median plane, where the relative 
quantity of the central white matter is small. The appearance 
in question has been named arbor cUrr* fig. 1(>(), l. 

In the lateral hemispheres where the peduncles enter, the 
white matter is more abundant; and if a section be made through 
either hemisphere half way between its centre and the middle 
of the vermiform process, it will display a nucleus of grey matter, 
which is named the corpus dentatnm of the cerebellum, fig. 17-, 
b . This presents the appearance of a waved line of yellowish 
brown matter, surrounded by white substance and containing 
whitish matter within. This line is interrupted at its upper 
and inner part. In whatever direction the section is carried 
through the corpus dentatuin, this waved line is seen, so that 
the dentate body may be described as consisting of a plicated 
pouch or capsule of grey substance open at one part and in- 
closing white matter in its interior, like the corpus dentatum 
of the olivary body. White fibres may be traced out from it 
to the superior peduncles of the cerebellum and to the valve of 
V icusscns. 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE CEREBRO-SPINAL AXIS. 

The brain and spinal cord consist of grey and white nervous 
matter; the former being also called the cineritious , or where it 
lies upon the surface the cortical substance, and the latter being 
also named medullary. The microscopic structure of these two 
components of the nervous centres is given in the part devoted 
to the general anatomy. 

Of the white or medullary substance, it may here be stated 
that it consists of microscopic fibres arranged into laminoc and 
bundles, between which intervening vessels ramify. The exist- 
ence, course, and arrangement of these fibrous plates and bundles, 
which are rendered much more evident by hardening the brain 
in alcohol, arc found to be constant in all cases; but our know- 
ledge of their apparently complicated connections with each 
other and with the grey matter, is at present imperfect and frag- 
mentary; for which reason, the subject can only be briefly 
treated of consistently with the limits and purposes of the pre- 
sent work. For more detailed information the reader is re- 
ferred to the special treatises enumerated below.* 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE SPINAL CORD. 

The general arrangement of the white and grey substances in 
the spinal cord may be here briefly recapitulated. 

The white matter in each half of the cord, is divided by the 
fissures or by the grey matter within into three columns, fig. 1 GO, 
an anterior a e c, lateral c e A, and posterior hep . The 
anterior and lateral columns arc continuous with each other 
at the surface, there being no antero-latc.al fissure, and form in 
fact but a single column — the antero-lateral column a eh. The 
posterior columns include also the two small tracts placed one on 


* Vicfj-d’Azyr. — Traite <le 1’ \nat. ot Pnysiol., 1780 ; Roil. — Various 
Memoirs in liis A rein v. fur die Physiologic ; Rolando — Sopra la vera strut- 
tura del Crr vcllo, 1828 ; Mayo— Engravings of Structure of Brain and Spinal 
Coid, 1827; Solly — The Human Brain, &c\, 1830 ; Crnveilhier, — Anatomic 
Descriptive, 1835; Arnold— Beincrki mgen liber den iiau dcs Huns, &c\, 

1838 — and leones Anatomic;**, Ease. I. ; Fovillc — Traite do I’Anat., &c. 
du Sy stemc Nerveux Cerehro-Spinal, avee planches, 1844; Forg— Voin 
innern Baue des Geliinis, 1844. 
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each side of the posterior median fissure, sometimes named the 
l slender fasciculi (see p. 677). The substance of all these co- 
lumns is penetrated at intervals by bloodvessels, which arc sup- 
ported on fine membranous processes, and in this way it is broken 
lip into separate compressed bundles or into lamella) having a 
radiated arrangement. The white matter of the two halves of 
the cord is continuous before and behind the central grey sub- 
stance by means of the anterior and posterior white commissures. 
Lastly, it may be mentioned that the white substance of the 
cord consists of tubular nervous fibres, having* for the most part 
a longitudinal course. 

The grey matter, as seen on a section, forms two crescent- 
shaped masses, turned back to back and joined across the me- 
dian plane by the grey commissure, figs. 160, 1 GI . The small 
posterior cornu or horn of each crescent reaches the surface 
at the posterior lateral fissure. The anterior horn is larger and 
does not quite reach the surface of the cord. The grey matter 
of the posterior horn, substantia gelatinosa , has a peculiar 
microscopic structure, for it contains no ganglionic corpuscles ; 
such bodies, however, are found in the anterior cornu, the grey 
matter of which was named by Rolando substantia spongiosa. 

Origin of the spinal nerves. — The anterior and posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves arc attached along the sides of the cord, op- 
posite to the corresponding cornua of the grey matter, fig. 160, 
— the posterior roots, s, in a perfectly straight line, and the an- 
terior roots, /’, scattered somewhat irregularly upon the surface. 
It may be right here to remark that the anterior roots contain 
the motor, and the posterior roots the sensory filaments in each 
nerve. 

As to the deep connexion of these roots, it has long been 
supposed that part at least of their fibres entered into or passed 
out of the grey matter. In regard to the posterior roots, this is 
easily demonstrated, for the white fibres pass at once into the 
tip of the posterior horn of grey matter, in the posterior lateral 
fissure. The anterior roots have been said to reach the anterior 
grey cornu, by passing through the superficial stratum of white 
substance over it ; but actual demonstration of the fact* is yet 
wanted. 

Both the anterior and posterior roots arc undoubtedly con- 
nected with the white matter of the cord ; but there is consider- 
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able difference of opinion as to the precise manner in which this 
connexion takes place. 

According to one view (Grainger*), both roots are in part 
connected to the grey matter, and in part to the lateral column 
only of the white substance. Now, in regard to the anterior 
roots, from the scattered manner in which they arise, it is plain 
that they cannot well be limited as to their place of origin in 
the manner alleged, but that some of their filaments arc con- 
nected with the anterior column. As to the posterior roots,, 
they arc mostly attached to the fateral column, but in some 
parts of the cord, they undoubtedly are connected also ' 
with the posterior column. This indeed corresponds with 
Bel lingeries opinion, who believes that each root (both an- 
terior and posterior) has three deep connexions, one with the 
grey matter and one with each of the adjacent white columns ; 
but, as already stated, the anterior roots have not yet been satis- 
factorily traced into the grey substance. 

The course of the white fibres of the nerves within the cord 
is not yet clearly made out. Those which enter the grey matter 
arc believed by some (Grainger) to terminate there; whilst it 
has been, generally supposed that those which arc connected with 
the white substance attend continuously up the cord to roach the 
brain. Others again believe (with Valentin) that the fibres 
which enter the grey matter arc prolonged for some way up- 
wards among its ganglionic corpuscles, and then pass into the 
white columns, with which they at length become continuous. 

The recently published views of Drs. Stilling anil Wallacli are totally differ- 
ent from those above mentioned. According to these observers, the roots of 
the nerves have no direct connexion with the white matter, and none of 
them inn upwards in the coul. On the contrary, the fibres of all four roots 
enter the grey matter, and run horizontally through, in such a manner us 
to he completely interlaced or intermixed within it. Thu*, to follow one 
of the posterior roots, it is said that, having entered the corresponding grey 
cornu, its fibres are disposed in three wayr ; — some, keeping on the same 
side of the cord, pass forwards through the anterior cornu arid form part 
of the anterior root of that side ; whilst others, crossing through the grey 
commissure into the opposite half of the cord, run through its two grey 
cornua and assist in forming its anterior and posterior roots. 'The fibres of 
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all four roots have a similar arrangement, so that some fibres of each root arc 
continuous with sonic of the other three. 

It is to he observed, however, that the method of investigation pursued by 
Stilling ami Wallaek, viz., that of examining thin transverse sections of the 
void by means of a low power of the microscope, is .m# 1 well adapted to de- 
termine the connexion and course of the nervous iibiv 1 :. Moreover, it has 
been shown, by subsequent observations made on the spinal curd of the frog,* 
for the purpose of testing the accuracy of Stilling’s views, that the loots of 
the nerves pass at least a short distance upwards, and that, at any rate, 
some of their white fibres are continuous with the longitudiiiul fibies of the 
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cord. 


It must be remembered, however, that there is no direct ana- No proof of 
Luiuic.'il evidence to prove, that the fibres are continued all the fear hi n« 
way up to the brain. f cerebrum. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF TIIE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

The white and grey constituents of the spinal cord, when they white 
have reached the medulla oblongata become increased in size, 11,1,1 ^ rt “- v 

i . i • i ■ -i i matin- 

and are altered in their arrangement, m the manner now to be inmuM-d. 
deserib(‘(l. The three w hi to columns of the cord arc disposed 
as follows. column* of 

1. The posterior column , ligs. 17b, 177,.*, cons/sting of 
the fasciculus cuneatus and the slender fwiciculus which higher columns go 
up is named posterior pyramid, forms the restiform body. This, 0U ' KK ' # 
being joined bv some fibres from the lateral column, and, as 
indicated by Solly, by a few from the anterior column, enters 
the cerebellum as its infnior peduncle, fig. 172, w, — the part 
called the posterior pyramid, fig. 177, excepted, which exiting 
according to careful inquirers*!* passes up with the fasciculi tcretes pyramid, 
to the cerebrum. 

2. The lateral column ascends towards the base of the oli- Lati-ml 
vary body, and is disj)oscd of in three ways ; some of its fibres t0 

from the surface and deep part join the restiform body and go to cercbcl., 
the cerebellum ; a larger number, fig. 175, ic, conic forwards be- 
tween the anterior columns, and crossing the median plane, form part to 
the chief part of the opposite anterior pyramid, b; the remaining tiVrtMiyh 


* Budge — M filler's arc-hiv : 1844, |>. 

m f Jhmlach — Jhiu mid Lcbcu ties Gdiims, Lull) ; Arnold, — Foville, — 
rg — Upcribus citatis. 
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fibres pass up to the cerebrum, as the fasciculi terctcs, fig. 172, 
behind q' ; faisccaux innomines), appearing on the back of the 
pons Varolii, in ihc upper part of the floor of the fourth ven- 
tricle, fig. 177, a. 

3. The anterior columns, having reached the apex of the an- 
terior pyramids, are thrust aside from their median position by 
the decussating fibres derived from the lateral columns, and are 
then distributed in three divisions. One very small, ascends 
obliquely backwards beneath the olive, and joins the rcstiform 
body (Solly). Another division passes directly up, its fibres em- 
bracing the olivary nucleus, fig. 172, c, above which they arc again 
collected together, and joined by other fibres arising from the 


* General view of the connexion of columns of medulla oblongata uith 
cerebellum and cerebrum (Mayo), a. Antci 'or lobe. n. Posterior lobe of 
cerebrum, c. Cerebellum, a . Anterior pyramid, a. Continuation of same 
in pons. r. Olivary body. c. Olivary fasciculus. Rebind c. Fasciculi 
terctcs. d. White lamina! of cerebellum, f. Superior peduncles of cere- 
bellum— processus ad testes. g. Anterior portion of peduncle — fibres of 
crust.* h. Radiating peduncular fibres of cerebrum, h y if. Part of corona 
rndiuta. //. Central fibres of convolutions, i. Fillet. /. lhick of thalamus. 
m. Pons Varolii. o. Section of pes hippocampi, r. Tegmentum, y y, 
Indicutcfr white fibres escaping from corpus striatum. 
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corpus dentatum, so as to form the olivary fasciculus, c ' ; this 
ascends through the pons and at the side of the cerebral 
peduncle under the name of the fillet, fig. 176, c , i y and 
reaches the corpora quadrigemina by £, and the cerebral hemi- 
spheres by h. The remaining division of the anterior column 
ascends into the anterior pyramid, a 9 fig. 172, forming its outer 
part. The anterior pyramids therefore arc composed of fibres 
from the lateral and anterior columns, and are continued up, 
through the pons into the peduncles of the. cerebrum. 

Tt is to be remembered, ho.vevcr, that the separation between 
these different tracts of white fibres cannot be clearly followed 
out through the whole structure of the medulla oblongata ; for, 
at a certain depth from the surface, they arc found to be more 
or less blended with one another. 

(iny matter of the medulla oblongata.- -Tn ascending into 
the medulla oblongata, the grey matter becomes more abundant, 
and gets blended with all the white fasciculi, excepting the 
anterior pyramids, fig. 173, b h , which are composed entirely 
of white substance. The posterior horns increase in size, and 
arc directed more to the side, where they appear at the surface in 
the form of a narrow grey stripe, which was called by Rolando, 
tuherado cine wo , d. A distinct mass of grey substance, form- 
ing *he corpus dentatum , c c, exists within the olivary body. 

The grey commissure of the cord, 
as it is continued upwards, becomes 
exposed at the back of the medulla, 
p p y in the floor of the fourth ventricle, 
owing to the divergence of the posterior 
white fasciculi ; and it eventually dis- 
appears as a distinct median structure, 
being mixed with the white fibres of the 
fasciculi teretes. 

According to the observations of Stil- 
ling, some part of the grey matter at tbc 
back of the medulla, forms special deposits 

* Sections of the medulla oblongata — nsituinl si/e — (Auu ld). About 

middle of medulla. u. Jlighi r up. «. Anterior fissure. b. Auteiioi 
pyiamid. c. Olivary hotly and corpus dentatum. d. Urey tubeiele. />. 
Posterior lissuie in floor of fourth ventricle, where giey matter is accumu- 
lated. 


Fig. 173.* 
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or nuclei, connected with the roots of .the spinal accessory, 
vagus, gl osso-phary ngcal and hypoglossal nerves. Of these 
nuclei, the first or lowest is concealed in the substance of the 
medulla; whilst those which arc situated higher up gradually 
appear as small triangular eminences in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, near the point of the calamus scriptorius. — See fig. 
]()4, in which v shows the position of the nucleus for the 
spinal accessory, i that for the vagus, e that for the glosso- 
pharyngeal, and c that for the hypoglossal nerve. The first 
nucleus is that lor the spinal accessory nerve. Jt reaches some 
way down in the cord, and then appears, on a transverse section, 
like a lateral process extending from the grey descent between 
its anterior and posterior horns, and from it the slender and 
straggling roots of the nerve run outwards lo the surface ; as 
it extends upfairdwit approaches the middle and back part of 
the medulla oblongata, v\ Tn front of this nucleus, and close 
to the centre of the medulla, is another, the second , fig. 1TA, 
Jt, commencing higher up and connected with the hypoglossal 
nerve, the roots of which coming forwards between the anterior 


Fur 1 74.* 



* Section of the medulla oblongata, magnified two diameters, reduced 
from Stilling’s plate. In this figine, which, i viewed by transmitted light, 
Stilling regards the lighter paits as .oinposerl of grey matter. Hut on viewing 
«*i similar section by direct light, it appears to us that the roots of the 
nerves, the tians verse curved lines, and the antcro-postrrior septum are 
real Ij cumnosed of white Mil stance, o. Antei ior, and />, postei ior fissure. 
A. Pyiamid. r. Olivaiy l>od\, and its corpus dentatum. ti. drey tuber- 
cle in lateral fasciculus. j\ Nhicleus for glosso-pharyngeal nu\e. g. Nu- 
cleus for vagus. //. That for hypoglossal nerve, i. The nntem-posterior 
septum N. Hoots of vagus lu ivc. 9. Hoots of hypoglossal nerve. 
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pyramid and the olivary body, appear at tlic surface in the 
depression between those parts. Continuing to ascend, these 
two nuclei reach the back of the medulla, and then make their 
appearance in the floor of the fourth \ intrude. Higher up, 

the nucleus for the spinal accessory nerve is succeeded by a 
third in the same line, g , whi*di is connected with the*ncrvus :m, i\n 
vagus, and is also placed to the outer side of that for the 
hypoglossus, h. Further out, a fourth nucleus, f\ begins to Jth, foi 
be observed, belonging to the glosso-p] laryngeal nerve. The 
j ast change m the arrangement of these small grey masses con- 
sists in the gradual narrowing of the nucleus of the par vagum, 
and the approximation of those for tire hypoglossal and glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves, which were previously separated by it. 

Langcnbeek and Forg maintain that the part regarded by Nucleus 
Stilling .is the nucleus for the glosso-pharyngcal nerve is really >th n, ‘ nv 
(lie phec of origin of the greater root of the fifth or trigeminal 
nerve. 

J lie horizontal white fibres which form (lie autero-posterior 
septum, lig. 174, v, in the medulla oblongata, will be described 
iilong with a similar set of fibre? existing in the pons. 

INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE PONS YAROMI. 

The poiis Yarolii consists of transverse white fibres, and of Fibres ui 
the longitudinal fibres prolonged through them from the me- pn'y mauc, 
dul la, intermixed with much grey matter. 

K. r. 175 * Oil dissecting it from Superficial 

the front, a superficial 
white layer, ligs. 175, 

17 b, also fig. 1()3, 
p , /’, is met with, 

which extends on ei- 
ther side into the mid- 
dle crus of the cerebel- 
lum. Behind this arc 
seen the prolonged fi- jicvi, longi- 
bres of the anterior py- tlulinal * 
ramids, A, which; as they 



% * Fibres of medulla oblongata and pons, arranged in alternate layers. — 
{Arnold), b. Anterior pyramid. b\ Prolongation of same through pons. 
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asccncl through the pons, are widely separated into smaller 
bundles, intersected by other transverse white fibres, which, 
like those upon the surface, are continued into the cerebellum. 
Amongst these tuo decussating sets of fibres is a large quantity 
of grey matter. 

The* arrangement just described extends to a considerable 
depth in the pons, but is succeeded by a third layer, which con- 
sists entirely of longitudinal fibres. This comprehends the 
olivary fasciculus, fig. 176, r, /, A, and the fasciculi teretes, 
which, as wc have frequently mentioned, run up on each side 
and in the floor of the fourth ventricle, intermixed with much 
grey substance. 

Septum of the medulla oblongata and pons. — Besides the 
white fibres a 1 ready described, there exist in the medulla ob- 
longata and pons others which extend from behind forwards, fig. 
174, in the median plane. In the medulla, fig. 166, these ap- 
pear above the decussation of the pyramids. Some issuing from 
the anterior fissure and turning round the sides of the medulla, 
form the arciform fibres and those, (sometimes named Jibrrt 
trans versa,) which occasionally cover the anterior pyramids and 
olivary bodies : others, appearing at the surface, in the floor of 
the fourth ventricle, give rise to tiro transverse white stria; 
generally seen in that situation. These parts have been already 
described (p. 688). 

A median septum, of the same kind, obviously exists through- 
out the whole height of the pons, in its back part, but becomes 
indistinct in approaching the front or basilar surface, except 
towards its upper and lower edge, where the superficial fibres of 
the pons arc manifestly continuous in the median line with these 
septal fibres; and bundles of white fibres, belonging to the same 
system, encircle the crura cerebri at their emergence from the 
upper border of the pons. 

According to Foville, a few of the fibres from each of the three principal 
longitudinal elements of the medulla turn for* ards and become continuous 

c. Olivary bundle, d. Olive. ///. Superficial tmnsverse fibres of pons. 
#//. Deeper transverse fibres, m". PjoJonged as middle peduncle of cerebel- 
lum. />, g. Their continuation into Jam i me or folia of same, n. Inferior 
peduncle, .r. Decussating portion of left lateral column, crossing over to right 
anteiioi pyramid. 
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with the trm is verse fibres of the pons ; and, in like manner, one or more 
Miitill bundles from each of the crura cerebri take a similar transvein.* 
course.* 

INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE CEREBELLUM. 

The cerebellum consists of sm internal white medullary mass, 
containing on each side the corpus dental um; of an external 
grey or cortical layer, covering the leaves or folia; and of three 
pairs of white peduncles. 

The folia consist of white matter covered externally with 
giey. The structure of each of them appears to be this : — from 
the central white mass of the cerebellum, thin plates, composed 
of white fibres, pass up in the centre of flic folia, and divide into 
subordinate white lamina), corresponding w»th the subdivisions 
of the folia. Many of these a ntral white kimhur can be traced 
continuously from the peduncles of the cerebellum. Upon these 
central plates arc laid other collateral lamelltr, which are not con- 
nected with the fibres pioeeeding from the middle of the cere- 
bellum, but merely pass from one folium to another. Super- 
ficial to these white fibres is the grey cortical substance. 

This are if matter is not uniform throughout .its whole thick- 
ness, but is composed of two or more layers differing in colour 
and other characters ; — resembling, in this respect, the cortical 
substance of the posterior convolutions of the cerebrum. 

The white fibres, composing the peduncles of the cerebel- 
lum arc thus arranged in its interior. 

The middle peduncles, fig. 1 75, m , which arc the most super- 
ficial, pass from the pons Varulii, with the transverse fibres of 
which they arc directly continuous, and enter the lateral parts, 
m, 2>i <>f the cerebellum. They may be traced into the folia of 
those parts, <y, and form a large share of each hemisphere. 

The middle peduncles being removed, the inferior peduncles 
(rcstiform bodies) conic into views figs. 172, 175, 17(>, n. They 
pass upwards into the middle part of the cerebellum, in the 
folia of which they are distributed, especially to those of the 
upper surface. 

The superior peduncles, figs. 172, /, 17(>, /, wfiicli arc 
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* Fovillc, op. cit., PI. ii., figs. 2 and 3. PI. m., figs. 5 and (i. 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF TIIE CEREBRUM. 

The fibres of the? cerebrum, though exceedingly complicated, 
in their arrangement, and forming many different collections, 
may be referred to three principal systems, according to the 
general course which they take, viz. — 1 . Ascending or pedun- 
cular fibres, which pass up from the medulla oblongata to the 
hemispheres, and constitute the two crura or peduncles of the 
cerebrum. They increase in number as they ascend through 
the pons, and still further in passing through the optic thal- 
aini, and striated bodies, beyond which they spread in all direc- 
tions into the hemispheres. These were named by Gall the 
diverging fibres. 2. Transverse or commissural fibres which 
connect the two hemispheres together. These are the con- 
verging fibres of Gall. 3. Longitudinal or collateral fibres, 
which, keeping on the same side of the middle line, connect 
more or less distant parts of the same hemisphere together. 

1. The peduncular fibres consist of a main body and of cer- 
tain accessory bundles of fibres. 

a . The main body on each side is derived from the anterior 


* Arrangement of columns of medulla ; \nd of superior nml inferior pe- 
duncle^ of cerebellum. — (Arno 1 i). a. Part of anterior column, which as- 
cends to the olive. b. Decussating portion of lateral column, c. Olivary fas- 
ciculus. d . Olive, e. Rest i form body, f g. Corpora quadrigemiua. c , //, i . 
Fillet, A. Part which goes to cerebral peduncle, i. Fart going to corpora 
quadrigemiua. m hi . Transverse fibres of pons, cut through, w. Inferior 
peduncle of cerebellum, o. septal fibres of medulla oblongata, q q. Fibres 
of inferior peduncle continued into cerebellum, r r, Superior peduncle, u. 
Thalamus, v. Corpus albicans. 
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pyramid, fig. 1 72, a, from the prolongation of the lateral column 
(one of tlic fasciculi tcrctcs, fig. 177, a,) and from the posterior 

pyramid, p. After 

Fur. 177* v i , 

it has passed 

through the pons 
and become in- 
creased in a- 
mount, it is sepa- 
rated into two 
parts in the crus 
cerebri by a layer 
of dark cineritious 
matter, named to- 
cus 9 niger. The 
lower or superfi- 
eial part, which is 
derived from the 
pyramid, consists 
almost entirely of 
white fibres, col- 
lected in(,o coarse 

fasciculi, and is named the crust or basis, fig. 17.?, g, or the 
fasciculated portion of the peduncle (Fovillc). The upper 
part, composed principally of the fasciculus teres and posterior 
pyramid, is named the tegmentum , b; it is softer and finer in 
texture, and is mixed with much grey matter. 

Still increasing in number within the peduncle, these two sets 
of fibres continue to ascend, fig. 172, //, and pass above the 
optic tracts through the thalamus, fig. 177, b /, and corpus stri- 
atum, k h. Receiving fresh accessions of fibres there, they are 
continued on into the medullary substance of the corresponding 



* Hack view of peduncular fibres of cerebrum, attached to hemispheres.-" 
(Arnold), a. Fasciculus teres of left side. b. Fibres of tegmentum ascend- 
ing through thalamus, c. I a' ft corpora qiiadrigcmina. e. Uestifoiiu body. 

Superior peduncles of cerebellum — processus ad testes. £. Fibres of 
crust, i i. Fillet of both sides, k k'. Corpora striata : — on the right side the 
gre v matter stopped off to show radiating fibres of fibrous cone. /. belt tha- 
lamus. m m. Sections of middle peduncles of cerebellum, n. Section of 
left inferior peduncle, p. Left posterior pyramid, ip Corpus callosum, s. 
Under surface of same — below ,v, cavity of fifth ventricle, t. Left anterior 
pillar of fornix. // y. Decussation of radiating fibres, with those of corpus 
cffilosum. 
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hemisphere, fig. 172, h y. The anterior fibres, or those of 
the crust, g, pass principally , if not entirely, through the cor- 
pus striatum. The posterior fibres, or those of the integu- 
mcntiun, r, run, some througli the thalamus, ?, but the greater 
part at least tli rough the corpus striatum also. 

As they pass through these large grey masses or ganglia, the 
two sets of fibres intersect or cross each other, and on emerging 

7 c> c? 

beyond the grey matter, fig. 177, y, they again decussate with 
the commissural fibres or transverse fibres, of the corpus 
callosum, q. After that, they spread into the hemisphere in 
every direction, and reach the cortical substance of the convo- 
lutions. r 

The accessory fibres of the peduncular system arc as fol- 
lows : — 

h . The superior peduncles of the cerebellum, (processus ad 
testes), figs. 17:2, 177, /, which arc continued up beneath the 
corpora quadrigemina, <y, c, and form part of the tegmentum. 

c . The bundle of fibres on each side, named the Jillct, lem- 
niscus, schlcife, i. — This, which is originally derived from the 
anterior column of the cord, forms the olivary fasciculus, fig. 
170. c , of the medulla oblongata, as previously described. Re- 
inforced by fibres from the corpus dontatum of the olivary 
body, c/, it ascends through the hack part of the pons,* still 
increasing in size. Appearing at the side of the cerebral 
peduncle, above the upper border of the pons, fig. 177, i /, it 
divides into two portions, of which one, fig. 170, y, crosses 
over the superior peduncle of the cerebellum to the corpora 
quadrigemina, meeting its fellow of the opposite side ; whilst 
the other, 4, is continued upwards with the fibres of the teg- 
mentum. 

d. Other accessory fibres to the peduncles take their rise in 
the grey matter of the corpora quadrigemina, g y f (the brachia) 
and proceed on to the thalami, u. 

c. Lastly, another set, having a similar destination, are derived * 
from the corpora gcniculata. 

Corpus striatum and corona radiata. The principal mass of 
each corpus striatum is concealed in the substance of the cere- 
bral hemisphere, whilst a part of it, fig. 177, k 4, appears in 
the. lateral ventricle. The ascending white fibres of the cor- 
responding peduncle, spreading out in a radiating manner, pa& 
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up through and between these two parts of the corpus striatum 
and divide the grey matter into an extra- and an intra-ventri- 
cular portion. 

The assemblage of these radiating fibres, fig. 172, //, toy y, 
might be compared to a fan, bent into the foim of an incomplete 
hollow cone, having its concave surface turned downwards and 
outwards ; hence the names corona radieda (Stabkranz) applied 
to them by Reil, tix\i\ fibrous cone , by Mayo. On cutting through 
the corpus striatum across the direction of these fibres, the section 
of the fibrous cone appears as a broad white band, extending 
from the anterior to the posterior extremity of that grey mass, 
and separating it into its outer and inilcr portions already men- 
tioned. On dissecting the corpus striatum from the ventricle, 
and removing its intraventricular grey substance* we meet, at 
some depth from the surface, with these white fibres, which 
being intermixed with the grey matter, give to the body its 
streaked appearance. Idle extraventricular portion, which lies 
somewhat lower than the inner portion, is situated between the 
radiating 1 peduncular fibres, and the island of lieil, and mav be 
exposed by dissecting the hemisphere from the Sylvian fissure. 
In this dissection, the convolutions of the island are* first re- 
moved ; beneath the white matter of those gyri, a thin layer of 
grey substance is met with, which lias been named the clans - 
tram (Thmlaeh) : deeper than this, white matter again appears, 
— forming, however, but a very thin layer, — on removing which 
the extraventricular portion of the corpus striatum is exposed. 
In this dissection the striated body is also seen to be con- 
tinuous below with the anterior perforated space, where the 
grey matter reaches the surface of the brain ; whilst around its 
upper margin, now completely exposed, appears a /.one of while 
radiating fibres, which is the continuation of the corona radiata, 
after its passage through the grey '-matter. On -next scraping 
away the latter, the fibrous cone is entirely displayed from its 
outer side. Tn doing this, the fibres of the anterior com- 
missure, of which we shall presently make mention, also come 
into vicw\ 

Lastly, it may be mentioned, that if the brain be cut through 
in a plane perpendicular to the surface of the island, the section 
of the grey layer, named the claustrum, appears as a narrow 
dark line situated between the island and the corpus striatum. 
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2. The transverse, commissural or connecting fibres of the 
cerebrum include the following sets : — 

a. The cross fibres of the corpus callosum, fig. 177, j- — 
These are more numerous at each end of the corpus callosum 
than in the middle, and form the thickest mass behind. Pass- 
ing laterally into the substance of the hemispheres, some arc 
directed upwards, whilst others spread outwards on the roof of 
the lateral ventricles, forming there what is named the tapdum , 
s . Having next intersected the peduncular radiating fibres at 
y ?/, they then spread out into the hemisphen reaching the 


grey matter of the convolu- 
tions. 

h. 'idle autcriot commis- 
sure , fig. I7<S, x . — This is a 
round bundle of white fibres, 
seen in the fore part of the 
third ventricle, from which if 
passes laterally into the cor- 
pora striata, and bending 
backwards, extends a long 
way in the hemispheres, 
reaching into the middle 
lobe on each side. 

c. The posterior commis- 
sure, also situated in the 
third ventricle, runs through 
the optic thalami, and is 
soon lost in the substance of 
the hemispheres in that situ- 
ation. 

3. The third system of 
fibres in the cerebrum, the 


Fiir. ITS.* 



* Under surface of K*ft hemisphere dissee jd. — (After Mayo.) a. An- 
terior, an d a, posterior part of fill t of corpus callosum, b g. Section of 
cerebral peduncle, b. Tegmentum, g. Crust, sepaiatcd by locus niger. 
c. Fibres reaching from buck of corpus callosum to posterior lobe. r. Fas- 
ciculus uncinalus, connecting anterior and middle lobe*, across tbe Sylvian 
figure, ff. Transverse fibres linm coipus callosum. /. Hack of thalamus. 
///. Coipus albicans, r/. Corpus callosum, r. Jtadiating fibres of heini- 
splicre. t. Anterior pillar of fornix, t/. Collateral fibres of convolutions* 
x. Anterior commissure. 2. l\ut of ojitic tract. 
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longitudinal or collateral , may be comprehended under the fol- 
lowing heads. 

a . The fornix , fig. 179, 1 1 '. — This forms a longitudinal bundle 
on each side, which, as already mentioned, might be described 
as commencing in the thalamus,*, near its anterior tubercle. 
It then descends to the corpus albicans, n, of its own side, 
turns rc”nd in that eminence, and ascending to form the ante- 
rior pillar, /, may thence be traced backwards in conjunction 
with that of the opposite side, until it separates posteriorly, 
where it spreads out in part*upon the pcs hippocampi in the 
descending cornu of the lateral ventricle, and is prolonged as 
the corpus fimbiiatum nearly to the point of the middle lobe. 

A, c. The white fibres constituting the twnia semicircular is , 
fig. Ifi7, s, and those of the peduncles of the pineal gland, 
fig.' 1 70, ‘may perhaps be regarded as accessories to the fornix. 
They both join its anterior pillars in front. Behind, the lamia 
is lost on the back of the thalamus in the descending cornu ; 
and the pineal peduncles end in the pineal gland, so that they 
are regarded by some as forming a transverse commissure. 

Fo\ille ti.'iees the ta*iihi from part of the postcrioi pyramid^, us will he 
presently noticed. 

u The strife Ion gitudi iialcs , upon the upper surface of the 
corpus ca'losum, also belong to this system. They are distin- 
guished into the middle and lateral longitudinal stria.*. In 
front, they are connected with the peduncles of the corpus 
callosum, and through them with the anterior perforated space. 
Their posterior connections are uncertain ; according to h’cnille, 
they join the posterior pillars of the fornix. 

e. Fibres of the <jyr us for ni cat us ; fillet of the corpus callo- 
sum (Mayo). These fibres constitute the white substance of 
the gyrus fornicatus, and take a longitudinal course, fig. 179, 
a a ' a a ", immediately above the transverse fibres of the corpus 
, callosum, q. In front, a, they. bend downwards within the gyrus 
to which they belong, and arc connected with the anterior per- 
forated space, being joined by certain longitudinal fibres, which 
run along the under surface of the corpus callosum near the middle 
line, passing near and upon the upper edge of the septum luci- 
dum. Behind, a c, they turn round the back of the corpus cal- 
losum and descend to the point of the middle lobe, d\ where, 
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Fig. 171) * 



according to Foville, they again reach the perforated space. Off- 
sets, c c c, from these fibres pass upwards and backwards into the 
secondary convolutions in the longitudinal fissure derived from 
the gyrus fornieatus. 

f. Fasciculus Uiicinatus . — Under this name is described a 
white bundle, fig. 178, <?, seen on the lateral aspect of the hemi- 
sphere, passing ’across the bottom of the Sylvian fissure, and 
connecting the anterior with the middle and posterior tubes. 
The fibres of this bundle expand at each extremity, and the su- 
perficial portion of them curve or hook sharply between the con- 
tiguous parts of the anterior and middle lobes, whence it has 
received its name. 

ff. The convolutions of the cerebrum arc connected with each 
other by white fibres, which lie immediately beneath the cortical 
substance. Some of them, fig. 178, 0 , ->ass across the bottom 
of a sulcus between adjacent convolutions; whilst others, which 
arc longer and run deeper, connect convolutions situated at a 
greater distance from one another. 


* Dissection of fibres of gyrus fornieiitus, anil of fornix, (From Foville, 
slightly altered.) a. Anterior, r.. Posterior lobe, a a u" . bibres of gyrus 
lbrnieaUis. c. Of its accessory gyii. b Tegmentum; and g. crust — the 
two scpaiated bv locus nigei. /. The thalamus, n. Corpus albicans. //. 
Corpus callosum, r. Radiating fibres of hemisphere, s. Septum Jueidum. 
t. lbruix. t' . Anterior pillai. * Commencement in thalamus. 1. Olfac- 
tory ucr\*\ 2. Optic commissure. 
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The central part of the white substance of each convolution 
is formed by fibres having a different origin ; some, fig. 172, A, 
being derived from the radiating peduncular fibres, and, accord- 
ing to most anatomists, others from the trims verse fibres of the 
corpus callosum. 

The researches of Fovillc have led l iui to differ considerably from other 
anatomists, as to tin* eoiuso of the fibres of the cerebrum, as will be seen 
from the following statement of his views : — 

I. The crust) or fasciculated portion of each cerebral peduncle, derived 
from the anterior pyramid, forms b* itself the peduncular fibrous cone, ami 
is thence continued on into the radiating fibres of the cerebrum, which are 
destined only for the convolutions on the convex surface of the hemi- 
sphere, including the outer half of the margfnal convolution of the longi- 
tudinal fissure, and the inner half of the convolution of the Svlvian fissure. 

P. The fibres of the ttguienturn, having entered the thalamus, pass on m 
two ways —110 part of them, he it observed, joinin'? the radiating pedun- 
cular fibres. 

a. One set pass upwards through the thalamus and corpus striatum, 
above which they then turn inwards, and, joining with those of the opposite 
side, fuim the transverse fibres of the corpus callosum. The corpus callosum 
is dicrefoie regarded as a commissure of the cciebral peduncles only — none 
of its cross fibres spi ending into the convolutions, as is gcncinlly believed. 

b. The second set of fibres of the tegmentum, com spending with the 
fasciculi tejetes and pait of the posterior pyiamids, nru ‘forwards near the 
middle* line, along the under side of the third ventricle and corpus stiiatum, 
thiough the giey matter in limit of the pons, to the anterior perfointed 
space. The lemaining part of the posterior pyramid, lbims the tfenia semi- 
ciieuhnis, which, passing down in front of the anteiior pillar of the fornix, 
also reaches the peilbrated space. From this space more fibres are reflected 
upwards on the sides of the corpus striatum to join the coipus callosum. 

3. As dependencies of the posterior peduncular fibre*, and connected with 
them at the borders of the anteiior perforated space 

a. Several sets of longitudinal niched fibres, which embrace, in a series of 
rings, the radiating pcdimcnlni system. These are — the deep lilacs of the 
tinnia semiciieulai is — a somewhat similar band beneath the outci pait of the 
corpus striatum — the half of the fornix with the cm pus fiinhiiutum — the 
longitudinal fibres placed on the ujiper and under surface of the cor]>us 
► callosum, and those of the septum lucidiuu ; and, lastly, two return k able 
systems of longitudinal fibres — one constituting the entire white siiUtnnce 
of the gyms fornieatus (fiom end to end), also, of its accessory convolutions, 
and of the inner half of the marginal convolution of the longitudinal fissure ; 
and the other, funning the white substance of the convolutions of the island 
of Ueil, and the adjoining half of the convolution of the Sylvian fissure. 
None of the pails just named receive fibres from the radiating peduncular 
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Also other b. In connection with this system is a thin stratum of white fibres, found 
ventricle 11 f 011 “Vernal surface of the ventricles, and prolonged through the 

’ transverse fissure into the reticulated white substance covering the lower 

ing convo- l ' ,u l °f d ,c gyrus foinicatus ; whence, aecoiding to Foville, it extends as an 

lutions. exceedingly thin layer of medullary matter, all over the cortical substance 

of the hemisphere. 

Anterior c. The anteiior commissiue does nut reach the convolutions, but radiates 
commissure, upon the outer sides of the corpoia stiiata and tlialumi. 
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Grey matter of tie encephalon . (considering the imputed 
physiological importance of the grey nervous ^distance, it may 
be well to mention connectedly the different position? in which 
it is found in the several parts of the encephalon. 

Jly far the larger amount is situated uj)on the convoluted sur- 
face of the cerebrum and the laminated surface of the cerebellum, 
forming in each cr sc the external cortical layer of cincritions 
matter. 

In the middle part of the base of the brain it is seen to be 
accumulated along the under side of the third ventricle in a 
layer of varying thickness extending from a little above the optic 
commissure to the hack part of the interpeduncular space, form- 
ing the lamina cinerea, the tuber cinereum, and the grey matter 
in the postcrion perforated space, the infundibulum and pituitary 
body being continuous with it below. Towards each side, in 
front, tlie lamina cincrca is connected with the grey matter of 
the anterior perforated space, whence a continuity of the cincr- 
itious substance may be traced forwards into the olfactory nerve, 
as far as its obtuse extremity, the olfactory lobe. Moreover, this 
median stratum of grey matter seen on the floor of the third 
ventricle is prolonged upwards on the sides of the thalami, passes 
across as the soft commissure, parti v surrounds the anterior 
pillar of the fornix, (having entered below into the interior of 
the corpus albicans,) and is extended higher up on the sides of 
the septum lucidum. Jn the crura cerebri, the grey matter is 
collected into a dark mass, the locus niger, and is also diffused 
among the fasciculi of Ll*-; tegmentum ; below this it is conti- 
nuous with that of the pons and medulla oblongata, and through 
them with that of the spinal cord, as has already been sufficiently 
described. 

In the centre of cadi of the corpora quadrigemina, grey matter 
is also found, and it occurs in the pineal gland, and in the cor- 
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pora gcniciilata. These last bodies appear to be appendages Tn c«r P . 
of the large masses of grey matter situated in the interior of the n^bigom. 
cerebrum, named the optic thalaini : which again are succeeded grnii-niuta ; 
by the still larger collections of this substance, and indeed the in 
largest situated within the brain, viz., the corpora striata. The corp.^mta. 
grey matter of each corpus striatum is continuous below with 
that of the anterior perforated space ; and on its outer side, 
is the thin layer of grey matter named the claustrum, the coil- . 
nexions of which are not well understood. 1 

In the centre of each hemisphere of the cerebellum is the cor- <vrHn*l- 
pus dentatum. 1111,1 ’ 

* 

CONNEXIONS OF TI1E CRANIAL NERVES WITH THE 
ENCEPHALON. 

The cranial nerves arise from the under part of the brain and (V.mui 
issue through the foramina in the base of the skull. They are mnis 
usually reckoned as forming nine pairs (see fig. Ido, where they mm-j.nr,. 
are numbered 1 to y ). The several designations of these nerves 
as well as their course within the cranium will be subsequently 
described. It is here proposed to give an account of their con- 
nections with the encephalon, or what is usually called their root 
or ariniu. 

The roots of the nerves may be traced for some depth into Onginsnru 
the substance of the encephalon, a circumstance which has led to 
the distinction of the deep or real origin, and the superficial or ll(,( T m '. 
apparent origin, by which latter is understood the place at bU l“ ,lua * 
which the nerve appears attached to the surface of the encephalon. 

The superficial origin of these nerves is quite obvious, but their 
deeper connexion is, in most cases, a matter of much uncer- 
tainty. For this reason the apparent origin is described before 
the deep origin, which is less perfectly known. 

1. The first or olfactory nerve, figs. 1 (m, KJ6, small in Firepan, 
man in comparison with animals, lies on the under surface of the JJ™ 01 ) 
anterior lobe to the outer side of the longitudinal median fissmc, 
lodged in a sulcus between tw T o straight convolutions. Unlike 
other nerves, it consists of a large proportion of grey matter. aRi 1)rololl _ 
mixed with white fibres, and, indeed, is rather to he considered gatimis of 
a prolongation of the anterior lobe. It enlarges into a bulb , 
olfactory bulb , in front, which also contains much grey matter, bulb. 

3 c 
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aiul from this part small soft nerves descend through the cribri- 
form plate of the skull into the nose. On turning back the 
bulb, it is seen that the nerve behind that part is three-sided, its 
upper edge lying in the groove or sulcus above mentioned. 
When traced backwards, it is found to be spread out and 
attached behind to the under surface of the anterior lobe by 
means of three portions or roots , named external, middle, and 
internal, which pass in different directions. 

The external or tong root consists of a band of medullary 
fibres, which passes, in the form of a white streak, outwards and 
backwards along the anterior margin of the perforated space, to- 
wards the posterior border of the Sylvian fissure, where it may 
be followed into the ^substance of the cerebrum. Its further 
connexions are doubtful, but it lias been stated that its fibres 
have been traced to the following parts, viz., the convolutions of 
the island of lleil, the anterior commissure, and the superficial 
layer of the optic thalamus (Valentin). 

The middle or grey root is of a pyramidal shape, and con- 
sists of grey matter on the surface, which is prolonged from the 
adjacent part of the anterior lobe and perforated space. Within 
it there are white fibres, which have been traced to the corpus 
striatum. 

The internal root (short root, Scarpa), which cannot always 
be demonstrated, is composed of white fibres which may be 
traced from the inner and posterior part of the anterior lobe, 
where they are said by Foville to be connected with the longi- 
tudinal fibres of the gyrus form eat us, 

2. The second pair of nerves, or the optic nerves, ”, of the 
two sides meet each other at the opt>'* commissure (chiasma), 
c, where they partially decussate. From this point they may 
be traced backwards around the crura cerebri, under the name of 
the optic tracts. 

Each optic tract , «, arises from the optic thalamus, the cor- 
pora quadrigemina, and tH corpora gcniculata. As it leaves* 
the under part of the thalamus, it makes a sudden bend forwards 
and then runs obliquely across the under surface of the cerebral 
peduncle, fig. 180, ", in form of a flattened band, which is 
attached by its anterior edge to the peduncle ; after this, becom- 
ing cylindrical, it adheres to the tuber cinercum, from which 
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and, as was first pointed out by Vicq-d’Azyr," from tlic lamina 
cinerca it is said to receive an accession of fibres, and thus 
reaches the optic commissure. 

In the commissure the nerves of the two sides undergo a par- 
tial decussation. The outer fibres of eacli tract continue on to 
the eye of the same side; ; the »nncr fibres cross over to the 
opposite side ; and fibres have been described as running from 
one optic tract to another along the posterior part of the com- 
missure, and others between the two optic herves in its anterior 
part (Mayo). 

In front of the commissure, the nerves enter the foramen opti- 
cum, receiving a sheath from the dura mater and acquiring 
greater firmness. » 

Tin- fibies ohorigin of tin* optic tiaet from the thalamus ate derived partly 
from the superficial stratum, and paitly from the intciior of that body. 
A (.voiding to Fowllc, this tract is also connected with the tamia semieireu- 
laiis, and with the teimination of the gyms foinical us ; and be states lui- 
tlier, that wlieie the o]»tic tract turns joimd tho back of the thalamus and 
the cerclual peduncle it 1 revives other delicate fibres, which descend from 
tlu* gicy matter of those pajts. — (Op. cit. p. .01 i.) 

8. Tlie third pair of nerves, *, (motorcs oculorum,) have their 
apparent or superficial origin from the inner surface of the 
crura 'cerebri in the interpeduncular space, immediately before 
the pons, fig. ISO, 3 . Each nerve consists of a number of funi- 
culi which arise in an oblique line from the surface. 

As to their deep connexions, — the fibres of origin arc found 
to diverge in the substance of the crus, some being traced to the 
locus niger, others running downwards in the pons amongst its 
longitudinal fibres, and others, again, turning upwards to be con- 
nected with the corpora quadrigemina and Yieussenian valve. 

4. Tho fourth pair, pathetic or trochlear nerves, figs. 105, 
180, 4 , the smallest of those which arc derived from the brain, 
arc seen at the outer side of the crura cerebri immediately 
before the pons. Each nerve may be traced backwards round 
the peduncle to below the corpora quadrigemina, where it 
arises from the upper part of the valve of Vicusscns, fig. 110. 
The roots of the nerves of opposite sides are connected together 
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across tlic middle line, in the 
form of a white band or com- 
missure in the substance of the 
velum. 

5. The fifth pair of nerves, 
par trigenu n tun, trifacial 
nerves. The superficial origin 
of these nerves, figs. l(>n, 180, 
r \ is from the side 6f the pons 
Yarolii, where the latter is con- 
nected with the middle crus ccrc- 
belli, considerably nearer to the 
upper than to the lov er border 
of the pons. t 

The fiftli nerve consists of 
a larger or sensory, and a 
smaller or motor root, fig. 180. 

The smaller root is at first 
concealed by the larger, and is 
placed a little higher up, there 
being Qftcn two or three cross fibres of the pons between them. 
On separating tnc two roots, the lesser one is seen to consist of 
a very few funiculi. In the larger root the funiculi arc numer- 
ous, amounting sometimes to nearly a hundred. This root 
acquires its neurilemma sooner at the circumference than in 
the centre, so that the outward cords are longer than those 
within, and when the bunch of funiculi is pulled away, a small 
conical eminence of white substance remains behind. 

Deep origin. The greater root runs beneath the transverse 
fibres of the pons towards ihc lateral \ irt of the medulla ob- 
longata behind the olivary body. Several anatomists trace it 
into the floor of the fourth vcntiicle, between the fasciculi tc- 
rctes and the rcstiform bodies. Hy some it is considered to be 
continuous with the fasciculi terotes «ud lateral columns of the* 


Fig. 180* 



* Front view of crura ccicliri, pons, medulla oblongata, and part of spinal 
coni (llell). The origins of some of the cranial nerves are shown. 2. Optic 
nerve. 3. Motor ocnli. 4. Pathetic nerve. 5. Fifth, or trifacial nerve. 
0. Abducent nerve. 7. Auditory and facial nerves — seventh pair. 8. Kighth 
pair, including glosso-phar) ngcal, vagus, and spinal accessory nerves. i). 
llypoglc'Ssal neive. 1 . A spinal nerve. / 
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cord, whilst otlicrs connect it with the grey mass which is 
regarded by Stilling as the nucleus of the glosso-pharyngcal 
nerve. 

The motor root was supposed by Hell to descend to the pyra- 
midal body, and Hetzius believes that lie has confirmed that l00t ' 
opinion by dissection; but the deep connection of this root is 
not known with certainty. 

According to Foxillc, some of tin* lilacs of tlicfei'iLKory root of the fifth 
nerve arc connected with ticinsvcrsc Jrhics in the pons, whilst others spread 
out on the surface of the middle peduncle of the oeicbcllum, and enter that 
pait of the encephalon beneath the folia. — (Op. cit. j». .50(5.) 

6. The sixth nerve (abduccns), motor o$uli externus , figs. 1 (io, Sixth pan*, 
ISO, lakes, its apparent origin from between the pyramidal m 
body and the pons Varolii by means of a large and a smaller 
bundle. It really arises from the pyramid, and to a small ex- 
tent from the pons also. 

7. The seventh pair of nerves, 7 7 ', appear on each side at the Seventh 
posterior margin of the pons, opposite its junction with the ,),lll, 
middle peduncles of the cerebellum, and therefore in a line with 

the place of attachment of the fifth nerve. The seventh nerve is insist* m 
divided into two perfectly distinct portions, winch, in fact, are 
two different nerves : the one, named the portio dura, is the 
muscular nerve of the face ; the other, or portio mollis, is the 
nerve of hearing. 

The portio dura or facial nerve, 7 , placed a little nearer to !»orti«» ■ dnu, 
the middle line than the portio mollis, maybe traced to the me- “ 1,111,1 
dulla oblongata between the restiform and olivary fasciculi, with 
both of which it is said to be connected. Some of its fibres are 
derived from the pons. 

Connected with the portio dura, and intermediate between it 
and the portio mollis, is a smaller white funiculus, first described 
by Wrisberg (portio inter duram ct modern). The roots of this 
'accessory portion are connected deeply with the lateral column 
of the cord. 

The portio mollis , fig. 1(55, 180, 7 \ or auditory nerve, rises and 
from the iloor of the fourth ventricle, at the back of the medulla }! ,,rll ° 1U,, |: 

bs, or audi- 

oblongata, in which situation, as already described, numerous tory none, 
while s trim are seen, which form the commencement of the nerve, 
fig? 104. These roots arc connected with the grey matter, and 
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some appear to come out of tlie median fissure. The nerve then 
turns around the restiform body, and becomes applied to the 
lower border of the pons, receiving accessions from the former of 
those parts, and according to some authorities from the latter 
also. 


Foville says that the roots of the portio mollis are also connected by a 
thin layer on the under surface of the middle peduncle with the cortical 
Mibstance of the cerebellum ; also, with the small lobule named tlu* (loe- 
culus ; and with the grey matter at the borders of the eJ'mms scriptorius. 

8. The eighth pair, figs. 1f>5, ISO, 0 ** fi ", of cranial r.crvcs 
consists of a series of funiculi which arise along a lateral line 
from the medulla oblongata, and cervical part of the spinal 
cord. 

The uppermost bundle is the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, 8 ; 
next to this, and lower down, is thc^wr •cagum or pueumo-gas- 
tric nerve, l>/ , consisting of a larger number of white cords. The 
roots of both these nerves are attached superficially to the fore 
part of the restiform body. Still lower, is the spinal accessory 
nerve, 8 ", which comes up from the side of the spinal cord, 
enters the skull by the foramen magnum, and is associated with 
the vagus nerve, as it passes out through the foramen lacerum. 

The accessory nerve arises within the spinal canal from the 
lateral column of the cord, near the posterior lateral fissure, by a 
scries of slender roots, which commence about as low down as 
the sixtli cervical nerve. The nerve passes upwards between 
the posterior roots of the cervical nerves and the ligamentura 
dcnticulatum, — its several funiculi of origin successively joining 
it as it ascends. On entering the skull, it receives funiculi from 
the side of the medulla oblongata. 

These three portions of the eighth pail* are connected deeply 
with grey nuclei within the cord and medulla oblongata, as 
already fully dcsciibed (see p. 7 3 “2). 

9. The ninth nerve, figs. 165, 180, (hypoglossal,) arises, in 
a line continuous with that of the anterior roots of the spinal 
nerves, by scattered funiculi from the furrow between the olivary 
body and the anterior pyramid. 

Its roots arc traced by Stilling to one of the grey nuclei 
already described in the medulla oblongata. 
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THE MEMBRANES OF THE BRAIN AND SPINAL CORD. 

As already stated, the ccrcbro-spiual axis is protected by Membranes 
three membranes , named also meninges (fwywyl). They are ; — amVcord 
1. An external fibrous membrane, named tlic dura mater , which tl , ni|4 in 
closely lines the interior of the skull, and forms a loose sheath number, 
in the spinal canal ; 2. An internal cell ulo- vascular tunic, the Naimis * 
put mater , which accurately covers the brain and spinal cord ; 
and ft. An intermediate scroifs sac, the arachnoid membrane, 
which, by its parietal and visceral layers, covers the internal 
surface of the dura mater on the one hand, and is reflected over 
the pia mater on the other. , 

TIIE DURA MATER. • 

The dura mater , a very strong dense inelastic fibrous tunic, Bum nmter 
of considerable thickness, is closely lined on its inner surface by — 'vbli ^ 
the outer portion of the arachnoid, and with it, therefore, forms j g a fibpo _’ 
a Jibro-seroiis membrane, which is free, smooth, and cpithcliatcd Boroiibiuuic. 
on its inner surface, where it is turned towards the brain and 
cord, but which, by its outer surface, is connected in a differ- 
ent manner in the cranium, and in the spinal cafial. 

The outer surface of the cranial portion adheres to the inner Tn tho 
surface, of the bones, and forms their internal periosteum. The 
connexion between the two, in a great measure, depends on Stomal 
bloodvessels and small fibrous processes, which pass from one to l HimbUum * 
the other ; and the dura mater, when detached and allowed to 
float in water, presents a floeculcnt appearance on its outer sur- 
face, in consequence of the torn parts projecting from it. 

The adhesion between the membrane and the bone is more adheres 
intimate opposite the sutures, and also gcuerallv at the base of t0 
the skull, which is uneven, ami perforated by numerous 
foramina, through which the dura mater is prolonged to the 
outer surface, being there continuous with the pericranium. 

The fibrous tissue of the dura mater becomes blended with Shoatli for 
the cellular sheaths of the nerve, at the foramina which give 
issue to them. # 

In leaving the skull, the Jura mater is intimately attached In the 
to the margin of the foramen magnum ; but within the verte- 6pim '’ 
bfal canal it forms a loose sheath around the cord, ( theca ,) 
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ami is not adherent to the bones, which have an independent 
periosteum. Towards the lower end of the canal a few fibrous 
slips proceed from the outer surface of the dura mater to be 
fixed to the vertebra. The space intervening between the canal 
and the dura mater is occupied by loose fat, by watery cellular 
tissue, and by a plexus of spinal veins. 

Opposite each intervertebral foramen the dura mater presents 
two openings, placed side by side, which give passage to the 
two roots of the corresponding spinal nerve. It is continued 
as a tubular prolongation on tlic nerve, and is lost upon its 
sheath. Besides this, it is connected with the ci re v inference 
of the foramen by cellular tissue. 

The fibrous tissue of the dura mater, especially within the 
skull, is divisible into two distinct layers, and at various places 
these layers separate from each other and leave intervening 
channels, called sinuses, These sinuses, which have been else- 
where described, arc canals for venous blood, and are lined with 
a continuation of the internal membrane of the veins. 

The dura mater also sends inwards into the cavity of the 
skull three strong membranes processes, or partitions , which 
are regarded as duplieatures of its inner layer. Of these, one 
descends vertically in the median plane, and is received into 
the longitudinal fissure between the two hemispheres of the 
cerebrum. This is the falx cerebri . The second is an arched 
or vaulted partition, stretched across the back part of the skull, 
between the cerebrum and the cerebellum : it is named the 
tentorium cerebellL Below this, another vertical partition, 
named falx cer obeli i, of small extent, passes down between the 
hemispheres of the cerebellum. 

The falx cerebri is narrow in front, where it is fixed 
lo the crista galli, and broader behind, where it is attached 
to the middle of the upper surface of the tentorium, along 
which line of attachment the straight sinus is situated. Along 
its upper convex border, which is attached above to the middle 
line of the inner surface of the cranium, runs the superior 
longitudinal sinus. Its under edge is free, ami reaches to 
within a short distance of the corpus callosum, approaching 
nearer to it behind. This border contains the inferior longi- 
tudinal sinus. 

The tentorium , or lent, is elevated in the middle, and ac- 
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clincs downwards in all directions towards its circumference, in 
correspondence with the upper surface of the cerebellum, its 
inner border is free and concave, and leaves in front of it an 
oval opening, through which the isthmus enccphali descends. 
It is attached behind and at the sides by its convex border to 
the horizontal part of the cruc'al ridges of the occipital bone, 
and there encloses the lateral sinuses. Further forward it is 
connected with the upper edge of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone — the superior petrosal sinus running along this 
line of attachment. At the point of the pars petrosa, the 
external and internal borders meet, and may be said to inter- 
sect each other — the former being then continued inwards to the 
posterior, and the hitter forwards to tin* anterior clinoid process. 

The fiLu ccrehclli (falx minor) descends froiji the middle of 
the posterior bonier of the tentorium wftli which it is con- 
nected along the vertical ridge named the internal occipital crest 
towards the foramen magnum, bifurcating there into two smaller 
folds. Its attachment to the bony ridge marks the course of 
the posterior occipital sinus, or sinuses. 

Structure. The dura mater consists of white fibrous tissue, 
arranged in bands and lamina), crossing each other. It is tra- 
versed by numerous bloodvessels which arc destined for the 
bones. Minute nervous filaments, derived from the fourth 
and fifth cranial nerves, and according to some anatomists, from 
the sympathetic, are described as entering the dura mater. 

Gland ala’ Pacchioni. Upon the external surface of the 
dura mater, in the vicinity of the longitudinal sinus, are seen 
numerous small flcshy-looking elevations, generally collected 
into clusters, named glands of Pacchioni. The inner surface 
of the calvarium is marked by little pits, which receive these 
eminences. Similar excrescences arc seen on the internal sur- 
face of the dura mater, and also upon the pia mater on each 
side of the longitudinal sinus : moreover, some project into that 
sinus itself. 

It seems probable that these small bodies arc originally deve- 
loped from the pia mater, and extend themselves through the 
dura mater to the external surface, causing a partial absorption 
or separation of the fibres of that membrane. In like manner, 
those seen in the longitudinal sinus seem to have perforated the 
flura mater, carrying before them a covering of the venous lining 
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membrane. They consist, according to Valentin, of exudation 
corpuscles, and, in an older or more advanced condition, arc 
composed of fibres. The cerebral layer of the arachnoid in 
the neighbourhood of these growths is usually thickened and 
opaque, and often adheres to the parietal portion. 

These bodies are not found at birth ; and according to the 
brothers Wenzel, exist in very small number, if at all, under 
the third year. Beyond the seventh year they arc usually found, 
and they increase in number greatly as life advances ; in some 
cases, however, they arc altogether wanting. In animals there 
appears to be no corresponding structure. 

Similar bodies are often found attached to the choroid plexuses 
of the fourth ventricle. 

From all the circumstances of their history, these so-called 
glands of Pacchioni have been regarded by many as the result of 
a chronic action, producing an unnatural deposit in this situa- 
tion. They arc certainly not glandular in their nature. 

TI1K PI A MATER. 

The put water is a delicate cellule- vascular membrane, richly 
supplied with vessels, which immediately invests the brain and 
spinal cord. 

tT poll the hemispheres of the brain, it is applied to the en- 
tire cortical surface of the convolutions, and dips into all the 
sulci. From its internal surface a multitude of small vessels 
enter the grey matter and extend for some distance perpendicu- 
larly into the substance of the brain. This inner surface of the 
cerebral pia mater is on this account very flocculent, and is 
named tomentmi cerebri. On the cerebellum a similar arrange- 
ment exists, but the menbrane is finer and the vessels from its 
inner surface arc not so long. The pia mater is also prolonged 
into the ventricles and there forms the velum intcrposituin and 
choroid plexuses. 

Structure. It consists of interlaced bundles of cellular tis- 
sue, conveying great numbers of bloodvessels ; and, indeed, its 
peculiar office, both on the brain and spinal cord seems to be 
that of providing a nidus or matrix for the support of the blood- 
vessels, as these arc subdivided before they enter the nervous 
substance. According to Folimann and Arnold it contains 
numerous lymphatic vessels. 
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On tlic spinal cord the pia mater lias a very different struc- 
ture from that which it presents on the encephalon, so that it 
has even been described by some as a different membrane under 
the name neurilemma of the cord. It is thicker, firmer, less 
vascular, and more adherent to the subjacent nervous matter: its 
greater strength is owing to its containing fibrous tissue, which is 
arranged in longitudinal shining bundles. A process of this 
membrane dips down into the anterior fissure of the cord, and 
serves to conduct bloodvessels into that part. At the roots of 
the nerves, both in the spine and in the cranium, the pia mater 
becomes continuous with their neurilemma. 

Towards the upper part of the cord, the pia mater presents a 
greyish mottled appearance, which is owing to pigment parti- 
cles deposited within its tissue. 

THE ARACHNOID MEMRRANE. 

The arachnoid is a very fine delicate serous membrane, which 
like other membranes of that class, forms a shut sac and con- 
sists of two portions, viz., a visceral (or cerebral) and a parietal 
layer. 

The parietal layer, as already said, adheres to the dura 
mater of the brain and spinal cord, — the adhesion of one mem- 
brane to the other being most intimate. 

The visceral portion passes over the various eminences and 
depressions on the cerebrum and cerebellum, without dipping 
into the sulci and smaller fissures; nor is it uniformly and closely 
adherent to the pia mater. The interval left between these two 
membranes is named generally the subarachnoid space. 

This subarachnoid space is wider and more evident in some 
positions than in others. Thus, — in the longitudinal fissure, 
the arachnoid does not descend to the bottom, but passes across 
immediately below the edge of the falx, at a little distance above 
the corpus callosum. In the interval thus left, the arteries of 
the corpus callosum run backwards along that botlv. At the 
base of the brain and in the spinal canal there ^s a wide 
interval between the arachnoid and the pia mater. In the for- 
mer situation, this subarachnoid space extends over the pons 
and the interpeduncular space as far forwards as the optic nerves: 
around the cord, this space is also of considerable extent. 

" A certain quantity of fluid is contained within the proper sac 
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of the arachnoid : but it lias boon shown by Magcndic that the 
chief part of the ccrcbro-spinal fluid is lodged under the arach- 
noid, in the subarachnoid space, which usually communicates by 
an opening at the point of the fourth ventricle with the genera! 
ventricular cavity, as elsewhere stated. (Fig. l(>0, z.) 

Magcndic also pointed out the existence of a sort of septum 
dividing the spinal subarachnoid space at the bach of the cord. 
This is a thin membranous partition, which passes in the 
median plane from the pia mater covering the posterior median 
fissure of the cord to the opposite part of the loose portion of 
the arachnoid membrane. It is incomplete and cribriform ; and 
consists of bundles of white fibres interlaced more or less with 
one another. Fibrous bands of the same texture pass across the 
subarachnoid space in various situations both within the spinal 
canal and at the base of the brain, stretching thus from the 
arachnoid to the pia mater.* 

As the cerebral and spinal nerves proceed to their foramina 
of exit from the cranium and vertebral canal, they are loosely 
surrounded by tubular sheaths of the arachnoid membrane, which 
extend along each nerve from the visceral to the parietal layer. 

Structure. When examined under the microscope, the 
arachnoid is found to consist of bundles of fibres like those of 
fibrous tissue, interlaced witli one another. A simple layer of 
scaly epithelium can be demonstrated on various parts of its 
free surface, and probably exists all over. 

Cerebrospinal Jluid . — This is u \ory limpid scions fluid, winch occupies 
the subarachnoid space. When collected immediately after death, its quantity 
was found by Magcndic in the human subject to vaiy from, two dtaclmis to 
two ounces. It is slightly alkaline, and con* ists, according to an ana- 
lysis by Lassaigne, of DS\j pints of water, the remaining 1*<5 per cent. 


* I was at one time disposed to think that the subarachnoid space was 
lined throughout l»y a dedicate serous membrane, and that the septum above 
described consisted of a duplientmc of this i lemhiane, extending from the 
loose arachnoid to the c-onl, as the mesentery passes to the intestine. I w as 
led to entertain this idea, on considering that the space in question contains 
fluid; that the loose poitioii of the aiucluioid is separable, in many parts, 
into two layers ; and that a thin membrane can he raised from the smface 
of the ligamentum dcnticuLitum and the roots of the nerves, as they pass 
across the space. I have since found, however, that this \iew will not 
stand t lie lest of microscopic scrutiny; for the internal layer has not the 
defined surface of a serous membrane, but is composed of openly-reticulated 
bundles of filaments, like cellular tissue. \V\ S. 
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being solid matter, animal and saline. In experiments made on the dog easily re- 
it was lbuud by Mngcndic to be reproduced in thirty-six hours, after it had l ,rw| b M - , «d ; 
been drawn off by puncturing the lnemhiuues at the lower part of the cord. 

Its chief use is probably mechanical, there hemg obvious mb untagCo in uses, 
the delicate structures placed within the cranium and spine being sur- 
rounded by a fluid medium. As just now stated, it is japidly secreted, and 
pel haps it is also as readily absorbed , and thus, being easily susceptible of' 
changes in its (juantity, it may, in this way, admit of \aiiations in the 
amount of blood circulating in the vessels of the brain and spinal coni, 
although the cranio-vertebral cavity in which they are lodged does not vary 
in its capacity. • 

Ligamentum dent tea fa turn. This is a narrow fibrous band Ligament, 
which runs along each side of the spinal cord in the subarach- dentK ‘ ul:it - ■' 
noid space, between tlic anterior and, posterior roots of the 
nerves, commencing above at tlic foramen magnum and reaching 
down to the lower pointed end of the cord* By its inner edge 
this band is connected with tlic pia mater of the cord. Its outer bonier 

outer margin is widely scolloped or serrated, and the points of bC,d,n l ,|,, l i 

its serraturcs or deiiticulations arc attached, in the intervals 

between the nerves, to the inner surface of the dura mater, 

being covered at their insertion by the arachnoid membrane. 

The first or highest dcntieulation is fixed opposite the margin extent of 
of the foramen magnum, between the oeei pi tfll' artery and the 
hypoglossal nerve ; and the others follow in order, alternating 
with the successive pairs of spinal nerves. In all, there arc number— 
about twenty-two of these points of insertion. At the lower 
end, the ligamentum denticulatum is continued into the termi- 
nal filament of the spinal cord, which thus connects it to the 
dura mater at the lower end of the sheath, and might there- 
fore, although much longer, be compared with its lateral denti- 
culations. 

Structure. It consists of white fibrous tissue, mixed with (WMaoi 
many exceedingly fine elastic fibres, seen on applying acetic . 

acid. It is obviously continuous on the one hand with the tissue, 
fibrous tissue of the pia mater, and with that of the dura mater 
on the other. 

Tlic use of the ligamentum dentieulatuin is obviously to sup- 
port the cord and its nerves. * 

The pia mater of the cord presents a conspicuous fibrous Linen 
band, running down in front over the anterior median fissure. s l’ ,,,mloils * 
'JThis was named by Haller, lined splcndens. 
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BLOODVESSELS OF TIIE BRAIN AND SPINAL CORD. 

The arteries of the brain and in part those of the spinal cord 
.arc derived from the internal carotid and vertebral arteries. 
These vessels having- passed across the arachnoid cavity get 
into the subarachnoid space and then divide and subdivide 
into branches, which, in their further course to the nervous 
centres, aic supported by the pin mater, and, it may be remarked, 
are more deeply placed in the various fissures air! sulci than the 
small veins, which do not accompany the arteries, but pursue a 
different course and arc seen upon the surface of the pia 
mater. 

Moreover, it is also" to be observed, that whilst the main 
branches of t in* arteries are situated at the base of the brain, the 
principal veins tend towards the upper surface of the hemispheres, 
where they enter the superior and inferior longitudinal sinuses : 
the veins of Galen, however, coming from the lateral ventricles 
and choroid plexuses, run backwards to the straight sinus. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAIN AND SPINAL CORD. 


The eereluo-spiiia 1 axis, 
is the part of the embryo 

which first begins to In* 

formed. It cm m i iiiiuvs in 
the external or scions layer 
of that poition of the ovum 
which luis been mimed the 
blastoderma or germinal 
membrane, in form of a 
groove dilated at 011c extre- 
mity, and hounded by two 
ridge* named the dorsal 

plutis (lamina* dorsalcs). 
See fig. Isl, and descrip- 
tion of that figure. 

On each side of the 
groove, near its middle, the 
small quadrangular mdi- 
ments of the vcitebm*, 


with the cranio- WMtebial cavity surrounding 
Fig. INI * 



if? 


* Shews the early condition of the nervous centres in the embryo of the 
fowl — (Reichert), a. The sides of the groove have united in u great extei: , 
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fig. 181, 8 , begin to appear in the substance of the dorsal plates; while a 
thin ]»ortion of each dorsal plate next the groove is destined to form, along 
with its fellow of the opposite side, the rudiments of the ccrcbro-spinal axis. 

In the progress of development, the dorsal plates unite over the groove, 
at first in the middle and then at the extremities, and thus convert it into 
a canal, in which the commencing brain and spinal cord may soon he dis- 
colored. The enlarged 01 cephalic end, a, 2 , of this cranio -verUbraf canal, as it 
might he named, is dilated into tluoo vesicles, n, ,0 , ", which afterwards 
loim tin* cranial cavil y, and in which the encephalon is dc\ eloped ; whilst 
the remaining part of the canal (the vcitebial paVt) ultimately contains the 
spinal cord. # 

The matter of which the ccrebro-spinal axis is at first composed soon 
separates, according to Baer, into an external layer, which forms its mem- 
branous envelopes, and an internal tubular portion, which afterwards be- 
comes the proper nervous substance. * 

• 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SPIN A I* OOilD. 

The spinal cord , formed, as already slated, by tin* union of two lamellae 
derived from the inner surface of the dorsal plates, is at first a groove open 
in its whole length on the dorsal aspect ; hut the edges of this groove soon 
meet, so as to foim a medullary tube. At tin* ninth week Ticdcmaim* lias 
seen the holders of this groove still opart ; at the twelfth they were in elcwc 
contact, so as to foim a soit of tube, hut they could he easily separated fiom 
one another. The pci feel closing of this gioo\c is delayed towaids the 
lower end of the cord, winch i* slightly cnlnigtd, and pfesents a longitudinal 
median slit, analogous to the lhomhoidal ‘dims in birds. — Fig. LSI, ,J ,J . 

The ccntiul cavity of the medullary tube foiined by the closure of the 
groove is gradually narrowed by the thickening of the two halves of the 
cord and by the deposition of grey matter, and at last is obliterated in the 
human species tin oughout its entire length, except for about half an inch 
below the fourth ventricle. In many animals, however, it is per&istent 
throughout life. 

The anterior fissure of the cord is developed very e;»ily, and contains even 
at first n process of the pia mater. 

The cervical and lumbar enlargements opposite the attachments of the 
brachial and crural nerves, appear at the end of the third month : in these 


vertebnr — n. The groove is closed except at It — tin* riioiimonjai sinus. 
8. Plates of vertebra). 10. Anterior or first vesicle; 11, second or # middlc ; 
and 12, third or posterior vesicle. 

* To save the repetition of references, it may he stated here, that the 
description of tin* successive changes of development in the spinal cord ami 
brain, and the periods at which, they occur, are taken from Ticdcninnn’s 
fll-count. Anatomic mid Bilduugs-geseliiehte des Oehirns. Niirnberg, 1810. 
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situations the* central canal, at that time not filled up, is somewhat larger 
than elsewhere. 

At first the cord occupies the whole length of the vertebral canal, so 
that there is no eauda equina. At the beginning of the fomth month, 
the vetlebrai having- grown faster than the cord, the latter seems as it were 
to have retired up into the canal, and the cauda equina is commenced. At 
the ninth month, the lower end of the cord is opposite the third lumbar 
vertebra. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF T1IE ENCEPHALON. 


Fitr. 182* 



The three cephalic dilatations of the primitive cranio-voiti brnl cavity, 
iig. 181, n, l0 , n , ,3 , contain three hollow vesicles of nervous matter, which 
are the rudiments of the future encephalon. 

The anterior or first vesi- 
cle soon becomes divided 
into an anterior anti a 
posterior portion. The an- 
terior portion forms the 
principal mass of the hemi- 
spheres, fig. 182, a (> , with 
the eoipora striata, 7 ; 
whilst the posterior por- 
tion, r \ is developed into 
the thalami and thi.d ven- 
tricle. 

The second or middle 
vesicle, ‘, forms the cor- 
pora quadrigemina above, 
and the crura cerebri lielow^ 

— its cavity remaining as 
the Sylvian aqueduct. 

The third or posterior 
vesicle, J to 2 , continues 
incomplete above for some 
time, as lsir as nervous sub- 
stance is concerned. At 
length ils anteiior poition, 
a , is closed over and Ibims 
the ceiehelhim above, whilst 
on its under surface the 


X 





* These figures shew the early fonu of the brain and spinal cord in the 
human embryo (Tiedcmaim). — A. At the seventh week, viewed fiom the 
side. 1. Spinal cord. 2 to 3 is the third vesicle ; 1, the middle vesicle ; 
n, (J, 7, the first or anterior vesicle. 2, i.r> on the hind prut of medulla, or the 
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pons Varolii appears. The posterior portion, on the other hand, 2 , con- 
tinues open on its dorsal aspect, and forms the medulla oblongata and fourth 
ventricle. 

These three vesicles, at first arranged in a straight line one before the 
other, soon alter their position, in correspondence with the curving down- 
wards of the cephalic end of the embryo. Thus at the seventh week, as 
figured by Tiedernami, there is an angular bend forwards between the 
hindmost vesicle and the rudimentary spinal cord, — the projecting angle 
(backwards) being named the cervical tuberosity. 2 Another bend, hut in the 
opposite direction, exists between that part of the Jthird vesicle which forms 
the medulla oblongata, and that jyliidi gives rise to the cerebellum, a . 
Lastly, a third angle is produced by a heml forwards and downwards in the 
region of the middle vesicle, 4 , from which the corpora quadrigemina are 
developed, and which forms, at this period, 4he highest part of the ence- 
phalon ; whilst the anterior or first vesicle, °, # 7 , is bent nearly at a right 
angle downwards. 

At a later period of development, this first, vesicle, which, as stated 
above, represents the cerebral hemispheres, increases greatly in size upwards 
and backwards, and gradually covers first the thalami, then the corpora 
quadrigemina, and lastly the cerebellum. 

On laying open the rudimentary encephalon, two tracts of nervous matter 
are seen to be prolonged upwards from the spinal cord upon the floor of the 
cephalic vesicles: these tracts, which are doubtless connected with the 
anterior and lateral parts of the cord, are the rudiments of the crura cerebri 
and corresponding columns of the medulla oblongata. # • 


cervical tuberosity. 3. The cerebellum. 4. Corpora quadrigemina. b. 
Optic thalami. 0. Cerebral hemisnhere. 7. Coimis striatum.— lb At the 
ninth week, seen from behind. 1. Spinal cord, and medulla oblongata, open 
behind. 2. Cerebellum. 3. Corpora quadrigemina. 4. Thalami, still un- 
covered. 5. Right and left hemispheres, now very thin. — C, 1). At the 
twelfth week, side and hack views, a. Cerebrum, b. Coipora quadrige- 
miiia. c. Cerebellum, d. Medulla oblongata, n n. The thalami at this 
period are covered by the cerebral hemispheres. — K, F. At the tw elfth week : 
in E, which is seen from behind, the hemispheres arc reflected outwards. 
1. Cord and medulla oblongata. 2. Cerebellum. 3. Corpora nuadrige- 
mina. 4. Thalami, which arc here uncovered by the reflection of the hemi- 
spheres. 5, C. The right corpus striatum, embedded in the hemisphere. 
7. The point of commencement of corpus callosum. F. Is a veiticnl 
median section, shewing the cavity from the cord up to the third ventricle. 
1, 2. Spinal cord and medulla, still" hollow. 3. Rend at which pons Varolii is 
to he formed. 4. Cerebellum. f>. Lamina (superior peduncles) leading up to 
corp. quadrigemina. C. Crura cerebri. 7. Corpora quadrigemina. 8. Third 
ventricle. 9. Infundibulum. 10. Thalamus, now solid. II Optic nerves. 
12. Cleft leading into lateral ventricle. 13. Commencing corpus eajlosuni 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIMARY VESICLES. 

The third vesicle. The posterior portion of this vesicle, corresponding 
with the medulla oblongata, is never closed above by nervous matter. The 
open part of the medullary tube constitutes the floor of th q fourth ventricle , 
which communicates below with the canal of the spinal cord, and eventually 
forms the calamus scriptorius. 

The three elements of the medulla oblongata begin to be distinguished 
about tlic third month : first, the restiform bodies which are connected with 
the commencing cerebellum, and afterwards the mitci ior pyramids and 
olives. The anterior pyramids become prominent on the suifie-c and dis- 
tinctly defined in the fifth month ; and l>y this time also their decussation 
is evident. The oliwiry fasciculi are early distinguishable, but the proper 
olivary body , or tubercle, d«'cs not appear till about the sixth month. The 
fascial > cincrca of the fourth ventricle can he seen at the fourth or fifth 
month, but the white sprite not until alter birth. 

The anterior part of the third vesicle is soon closed above by nervous 
substance, and forms the commencing cerebellum, a, n . This part exists, 
u, 2 , about the end of the second month, as a delicate medullary lamina, 
forming an arch behind the coipora (piadrigemina across the widcly-open 
primitive medullary tube. 

According to Hi sell off, the cerebellum does not commence by two lateral 
plates which grow up and meet cadi other in the middle line ; but a con- 
tinuous deposit tif~ nervous substance takes place across this part of the 
medullary tube, and closes it in at once. This layer of nervous matter, 
which is soon connected with the corpora lestifonnia, or inferior peduncles, 
increases gradually up to the fourth month (sec c, o, c, also k, 8 ), at which 
time there may he seen on its under surface the commencing corpus denta- 
tum : in the fifth month, a division into five lobes has taken place; at the 
sixth, these lobes send out folia, v\ Inch arc at first simple, but after- 
wards become subdivided. Moreover, the hemispheres of the cerebellum 
are now relatively larger than its median portion, or worm. In the seventh 
month the organ is more complete, and tl : flocculus and posterior velum, 
with the other parts of the inferior vermiform process, are now distinguish- 
able, except the amygdala:, which arc later ill their appearance. 

Of the peduncles of the cerebellum, the inferior pair (corp. restifonnia) 
arc the first seen — viz , about the third month ; the middle peduncles are 
perceptible in the fourth month ; and at the fifth, the superior peduncles 
and the Vicusscnian valve, f 5 . The pons Varolii is formed, ns it were, 
by the fibres from the hemispheres of the cerebellum, embracing the 
pyramidal and olivary fasciculi cf the medulla oblongata. According to 
Baer, the bend which takes place at this part of the encephalon — just over 
7 , a, also at F — thrusts down a mass of nervous substance before any 
fibres can be seen ; and in this substance transverse fibres, continuous with 
those of the cerebellum, arc afterwards developed. From its relation to 1 lie 
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cerebellar hemispheres the pons keeps puce with them in its growth ; and, 
in conformity with this, its transverse fibres aie few, or entirely Hunting in 
those animals in which there is a corresponding deficiency or absence of the 
lateral parts of the cerebellum. 

The second or middle vesicle . The corpora quadrigemina — a, 4 , » and Second 
e, 3 ; c and n, b — are formed in the upper part of the middle cephalic VCb ^°* 
vesicle, a, 4 ; the hollow in the interior of which, shown in n, coimnuni- * orniat ‘ OM 
cates with those of the first and third vesicles. The corpora quadrigemina, qnadrige- 
in the early condition of the human embryo, arc of great proportionate miua. 
volume, in harmony with what is seen in the lower verlebrata, hut subse- 
quently they do not grow so fast n^the anterior parts of the encephalon, and 
are therefore soon reached by the cerebral hemispheres, which at the sixth 
month cover them in completely. Moi cover, they become gradually solid, 
by the deposition of matter within them ; a s.d as, in the mean time, the 
cerebral peduncles , n, 6 , are growing rapidly in si/e in the floor of this second Cerebral 
cephalic vesicle, the cavity in its interior is quickly filled up, with the 
exception of the murow passage named the Sylvia it aqueduct. The fillet a ( | ueduct. 
is distinguishable in the fourth month. The corpora quadrigemina of the 
two sides are not marked off from each other bv a vertical median groove 
until about the sixth month ; and the transverse depression separating the 
anterior and posterior pairs is first seen about the seventh month of jntra- 
ulerinc life. 

The first or anterior vesicle, a, \ °, 7 . This vesicle, as already staled, is Fiist 
divided into two poitions — viz., a posteiior, which is developed into the vo ^ c,e ' 
optie thalami and tliiid ventricle, and an anterior, which fojms the ]»riuci- ^ 0Ht . 0l ^ ,r 
pal mass of the cerebral hemispheres, including the coipora stiiata. pfitiui. 

a . The two optic thalami — a, 5 n and c, 1 — consist, therefore, at first of a Formation 
single hollow sac of nervous matter, the cavity of which communicates 
in fiont with the interior of the commencing ccichral hem i spheres, and 
behind with that of the middle cephalic vesicle (corpoia quadiigciniua). 

Soon, however, by means of a deposit taking place in their interior, behind, 
below, and at the sides, the thalami become solid, k, 10 , and at the same 
time a cleft or fissure [appears between them abov e, and penetrates down 
to the internal cavity which continues open at the hack part opposite 
the entrance of the Sylvian aqueduct. This cleft, or fissure, is the third Third 
ventricle. JJehind, the two thalami continue united by the posterior comm is - vuntmlo. 

sure, which is distinguishable about the end of the third month, and also by 1 0,slc, .’ i<)r 

7 ° 4 7 J commissure. 

the peduncles of the pineal gland. The soft commissar c could not he dc- Soft tom - 
tected by Tiedemami until the ninth month ; but its apparent absence at missure. 
earlier dates may perhaps be attributed to the effects of laceration. 

At an early period the optic tracts may be recognised as hollow prolonga- Optic 
tions from the outer part of the wall of the then vesicular thalami. At the tI!lcth * 
fouitli month these tracts are distinctly formed. 

The pineal gland , according to Jiacr, is developed fiom the back part of Pineal 
the thalami, where those bodies continue joined together ; hut it is sug- ^ an(1, 
jested by Hiseboff that its development may he rather connected with the pia 
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mater. It was not seen by Ticdemann until the fourth month: subse- 
quently, its growth is very slow ; and it at first contains no gritty deposit, 
which, however, was found by Sum unerring at birth. 

The tuber cinereum may bo recognised on the under surface of the first 
vesicle before the third mouth, according to Valentin, who thinks that its 
development is connected with that of the corpora albicantia. 

The infundibulum , u, appears at a very eaily period, extending from 
the lower part of the anterior cephalic vesicle into a depression in the base 
of the rudimentaiy cranium. It is thought by llacr to be the anterior 
extremity of the primitive; medullary tube. 

Ratlike asserts, on the ground of observations recently made, that the first 
condition of the pituitary body is that of a small sae or pouch derived from 
the mucous membrane of the pharynx, which is prolonged upwards into the 
base of the cranium, in the form of a cul do sac, and reaches the point of the 
infundibulum. This sac is ^afterwards shut off from the pharyngeal cavity, 
and the closed vesicle thus formed becomes attached to the infundibulum, 
and constitutes fhc pituitary body. Reichert, on the other hand, regards 
this body as the remains of the anterior extremity of the corda dorsalis. 
Tiedcmami describes it as a large soft mass at the end of the third month. 

b. The corpora striata , which, with the rest of the cerebral hemispheres, 
arc evolved from the anterior portion of the first cephalic vesicle, at 7 , a, 
appear as two dark masses rising up from the floor of that part of the vesicle, 
one on each side. Unlike the tlmlaini, the corpora striata, e, 6 , are always 
concealed, being included from the first in the vesicular cerebral hemi- 
spheres, into the cavity of which they soon project from the outer side and 
from below. 

The right and left cerebral hemispheres, which at first arc proportionately 
small, appear as two little hollow vesicles, a, f> , which bud out, one on each 
side, from the fore part of the anterior primary cephalic vesicle ; and as 
these go on growing laterally, a longitudinal median depression is soon 
formed between them, h, 5 Continuing to remain hollow, but yet en- 
larging, and having their walls increased in thickness, the hemispheres form 
during the fourth month (Tiedcmami), two smooth shell-like lamella*, c 
and i), a , which include the cavities afterwards named the lateral ventricles , 
and the parts contained within them. Following out the subsequent changes 
affecting the exterior of the cerebral hemispheres, it is found that about the 
fourth month the first traces of some of the convolutions appear, the inter- 
mediate sulci commencing only as very slight depressions on the hitherto 
smooth surface. Though the hemispheres ec ntinue to grow quickly upwards 
and backwards, the convolutions become distinct by comparatively slow 
degrees at first ; but towards the seventh and eighth months they are deve- 
loped with great rapidity, and at the beginning of the last month of intra- 
uterine life appear to he completely formed. 

The Sylvian fissure, which afterwards separates the anterior from the 
middle lobe of each hemisphere, begins as a very slight depression between 
them about the fourth month. 
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From the earliest periods the hemispheres, e, 5 , conceal the corpora striata, 
“ ; by the end of the third month they have extended so far backwards as to 
have covered the tlmlami, f, 4 , v, 10 ; at the fourth, they reach the corpora 
qiuidrigcniina ; at the sixth, they cover those bodies and great part of the 
cerebellum, beyond which they project backwards by the end of the seventh 
month. 

Between and within the hemispheres other changes take place. At first 
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there is no corpus callosum, and no fornix ; nor is there any separation of "hliin 

the common internal cavity into two lateral cavities or ventricles. 

J spheres. 

According to Ticdcmariu, the cornua callosum , which certainly commences c orj)lw 
in front, is first seen about the end of the third month, as a narrow vertical callosum, 
band or commissure — e, 7 , r. 13 — extending across between the fore part of 
the two hemispheres. Subsequently it becomes horizontal, and grows 
backwards together with the hemispheres, until it completely covers the 
optic thalnmi. Ticdcmaim considers that it results from the junction across 
the median plane of the radiating fibres of the hemispheres. In the same 
way, he supposes that the anterior commissure, which is seen during the 
third month, is formed hy the union of other peduncular fibres, which have 
passed through the corpora striata. 

Bischoff, however, is of opinion that the corpus callosum has its origin in 
the part of the anterior primitive vesicle, situated between the rudimentary 
hemispheres, where these continue united together in front, at the bottom 
of the median longitudinal depression which is formed between them. From 
Ibis point, be describes it as extending backwards over the tlmlami. 

The far nic, like the corpus callosum, appears to be formed in conjunction 
with the hemispheres. According to BischoiT, its anterior pillars begin near 
the same point as the commencing corpus callosum, but of coin so behind 
it: whilst the body and postenor pillars are formed upon the internal and 
posterior herders of the growing hemispheres. The fornix certainly com- 
mences in front, like the corpus callosum. Burdaeh says its anterior pillars 
are seen about the same time as the rudiments of this latter body (second 
month) ; but Ticdemann and Valentin place the period at the end of the 
third month, — the corpora albicantia having appeared a little earlier, at 
first as a single mass. The posterior pillars are not seen until the fomtli or 
fifth month. Their free border forms the corpus fimbriatum on each side, 
and their enlarged extremity appears then to constitute the commencing pcs 
hippocampi , the indentations upon which, however, are not evident until the 
ninth month. The hippocampus minor appears at the end of the fourth 
month, as a folding inwards of the hemisphere into the ventricular entity. 

Iu the course of development, the fore part of the fornix separates from 
the under surface of the corpus callosum, louring two thin vertical lumelho, 
which form the septum lucidum , and the intermediate fifth \ on trick*. At 
first, this ventricle communicates with llic cavity of the third ventricle 
below, hut it is afterwards completely occluded by the union of the two 
lamellae. The septum and fifth ventricle are recognised only ubout the fifth 
nfontli. 
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In tlic first instance, the vesicular cerebral hemispheres enclose a com- 
mon cavity ; but as the median longitudinal depression is formed between 
them, as the corpus callosum and fornix are developed from before back- 
wards, and as the septum lucidum descends from one to the. other in the 
median plane, this single cavity is divided into the two lateral ventricles , 
which after a time communicate with each other, and with the third ven- 
tiiclc, by a narrow slit, *, ,a ; and, finally, only by the foramen of Monro. 
The form of each ventricular cavity depends upon that of the several parts 
which project into it. Thus its anterior cornu is produced around the 
anterior extremity of the corpus striatum, and its descending cornu behind 
the thalamus and below the striated body. The posterior cornu is later in 
its appearance, and is developed in the substance of the posterior lobe, as 
that extends itself backwards The lateral ventricles, or rather the parts of 
which their walls are composed, do not acquire their characteristic forms 
until the eighth or ninth month. 

• 

GREY AND WHITE SUBSTANCE OK THE NERVOUS CENTRES. 

The distinction between the grey nml white substances is not at first to 
he made out ; but there is no evidence to show that one precedes the other 
m its formation. Valentin stales that lie has distinguished the one from 
tlic other at the third month : less from the difference in their colour than 
from their microscopic characters. 

MEMBRANES OF THE ENCEPHALON. 

It is remarked by Bi sell off, that the membranes of the brain arc every- 
where formed by the separtion of the outer layer of the primitive cephalic 
mass ; and thus, that the pia nailer does not .send inwards processes into the 
fissures or sulci, or into tlic ventricular cavities ; but that every part of this 
vascular membrane, including the choroid plexuses and velum interpus it urn, is 
formed in its proper position upon the* nervous matter. 

The pin mater and dura mater have both been detected about the seventh 
or eighth week, at which period the tentorium ccrcbelli existed. At the 
third month, tlic falx cerebri, with the longitudinal and lateral sinuses, could 
be made out : and the choroid plexuses of hot 1 , the lateral uud fourth ven- 
tricles were distinguishable. No trace of arachnoid, however, could he seen 
until tlic fifth month. 



CRANIAL NERVER. 


All nerves issuing from the cerebro-spinal centre ay hi eh arc Definition, 
transmitted through apertures in the base of the skull, arc in- 
cluded in the class of cranial nerves . 

These nerves arc named numerically, according to the rela- Nomencla- 
tive position of the apertures for their transmission through 
the cranium ; and they are likewise, distinguished by other 
names, taken chiefly from the organs or parts to which they 
arc distributed (e. g. facial, glosso-pharyngcal), or from the 
functions to which they minister (olfactory, •ptic,*&c.) 

The number of the cranial nerves is differently stated by Different:? 
anatomists. The difference is mainly owing to the circumstance, 
that under one system the nerves which enter the internal iumsU. 
auditory meatus, and those which pass through the jugular 
foramen, arc in each ease considered a single pair (seventh 
and eighth) divisible into parts ; while under another system 
each of the nerves is numbered separately. The classifications 
exemplifying the two modes of numbering — those of Willis and 
Socminerring — are subjoined : — 
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The first six names are the same 
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Willis described the glosso-pharyngcal nerve as a branch of the vugus. 
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OLFACTORY NERVE. 
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The arrangement of Sanninerring is the preferable one, as 
being the simplest and most natural ; for each of the parts in- 
cluded in the seventh and eighth pair of Willis is really a 
distinct nerve. But as the plan of Willis is in general use, it 
will most conveniently be followed here : with the exception, 
however, that the tenth pair (suboccipital) of that anatomist 
will be ranged with the spinal nerves. The cranial nerves will 
therefore be regarded as consisting of nine pairs. 

It may be mentioned that some anatomists, looking to the resemblance 
between the bones of the skull and the vertebra) of the spinal cohuim, have 
endeavoured to show an analogy between tin* nerves also. Accordingly, 
cranial nerves which posse?!- ganglia, and others devoid of ganglia, have 
been grouped together, so as to form compound nerves, named cranio- 
vertebral ; and thus regarded, they have been looked upon as analogous to 
spinal or (according to, the language of this system) spini-vertebral nerves* 
'flic arrangement suggested by Professor Muller will illustrate this mode of 
viewing the cranial nerves : — 

1. The first cranio-vertebral nerve is composed of the fifth, third, fourth, 
sixth (and facial ?) nerves. 

2. In the second cranio-vertebral nerve arc included the pneumo-gastric, 
glosso-pbaryngeal, and spinal accessory nerves. 

3. The hypoglossal is the third cranio-vertebral nerve. 


OLFACTORY NERVE. 

The olfactory or first cranial nerve (nervus olfactorius, par 
primum), the special nerve of the sense of smelling, is dis- 
tributed exclusively to the nasal fossa). The course of this 
nerve within the cranium has been already described (ante, page 
745). It remains to add an account of the branches as they 
are distributed in the interior of the nose. 

From the under surface of the olfactory bulb, fig. J88, A , 
numerous brandies proceed through the holes in the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid bone, each being invested by tubular 
prolongations of the membranes of the brain. These tubes of 
membrane vary in the extent to which they arc continued on ' 
the branches. Thus the offsets of the dura mater sheathe the 
filaments, and join the periosteum lining the nose; those of 
the pia mater become blended with the neurilemma of the 
nerves ; and those of the arachnoid re-asccnd to the serous 
lining of the skull. 



OPTIC NERVE. 


7 ft) 


The branches arc arranged in ilircc sets. The inner set, 
lodged for awhile in grooves on the surface of the bone, ramify 
in the pituitary membrane of the septum ; the outer set, fig. 
188, extend to the upper two spongy bones, and the plane 
surface of bone in front of these ; and the middle set, which 
are very short, arc confined to the roof of the nose. dis- 

tribution of the olfactory nerves is confined to the nasal fossa) ; 
none of the branches reach the lower spongy bones. — (See 
Anatomy of the Nose.) 

OPTIC NERVE. 

The optic or second cranial nerve (ifervus opticus, par secun- 
dum), a nerve of special sense, belongs" exclusively to the eye. 
The connexion of this nerve with the nervous centre, and the 
optic tract with the commissure of the nerves of opposite sides, 
have been described at a former part of this work (page 746’). 

From the commissure at the base of the brain, each nerve 
diverges from its fellow, becomes round and firm, and is incased 
in a neurilemma. Til the orbit, which it enters by the optic 
foramen, it is invested with a sheath of the dura mater, and 
surrounded by the recti muscles ; and finally v after piercing 
successively the sclerotic and choroid coats at the buck of the 
eyeball, it expands into the retina. — (See the Anatomy of 
the Eye.) 

THIRD PAIR OP NERVES. 

This nerve, the common motor nerve of the eyeball, (nerv. 
motorius oculi, par tertium) fig. 184, 4 , gives branches to five 
of the seven muscles of the orbit. 

Like the other motor nerves, the third is round, firm, 
and white ; it is invested from the first by a sheath of pia 
mater, and afterwards by a tube of the arachnoid membrane. 

In its course to the orbit, this nerve is contained in the 
external fibrous boundary of the cavernous sinus with other 
nerves ; and on entering the canal appropriated to it in the 
dura mater, the serous covering of the arachnoid is reflected 
from it.* 

* For an account of the relative position of the orbital neivcs before they 
enter tbc orbit, see tlie statement placed after the description of this (the 
third) nerve. 
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POSITION OF ORBITAL NERVES* 
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Fig. 183. # 


After receiving one or two 
delicate filaments from the 
cavernous plexus of the 
sympathetic, tlic third nerve 
divides near the orbit into 
two parts, which are con- 
tinued into that cavity be- 
tween the heads of the ex- 
ternal rectus muscle. 


Branches . — The tipper, the small- 
er division , fig. 184, is di voted 
inwards over the optic ijervc to 
the rectus superior muscle of the 
eye, and the elevator *>f the eyelid, 
to both which muscles it furnishes 
offsets. 

The lower and larger division of the nerve, fig. 187, separates into three 
branches ; of which one reaches the inner rectus ; another the lower rectus ; 
and the third, the longest of the three, runs onward between the lower and 
the outer rectus, and terminates below the bull of the eye in the inferior 
oblique muscle. The last-mentioned branch is connected with the lower 
part of the lentivular ganglion by a short thick cord, and gives two fila- 
ments to the lower rectus muscle. 



The several branches of the third nerve enter the muscles 
to which they arc distributed, on that surface of the muscle, in 
each ease, which looks towards the eyeball. 


Position of certain nerves at the cavernous sinus , and as 
they enter the orbit . — As several nerves are placed close to- 
gether at the cavernous sinus, and as they enter the orbit 
through the same foramen, a statement will now, once for all, 
be made respecting the position they bear one to the other, in 
order to save the repetition which otherwise would be necessary 
when each of the nerves in qujstion is under considera- 
tion. 


* The deep nerves of the orbit seen from above by removing the hone 
and dividing the elevator of the upper eyelid and the upper rectus muscle. 
(From Arnold.) a . Internal pterygoid muscle, b . Temporal muscle, c. Cut 
surface of bone, d . Elevator of the eyelid and tipper rectus muscle, e. 
Carotid artery. 1. Optic nerve. 2. Fifth nerve. 3. Ophthalmic nerve. 
4. Third nerve. 5. Si xth nerve. 


FOURTII PAIR OF NERVES. 
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At the cavernous sinus . — In the dura mater which bounds 
the cavernous sinus on the outer side, the third and fourth 
nerves and the ophthalmic division of the fifth arc placed, as 
regards one another, in thoir numerical order, both from above 
downwards and from without inwards. The sixth nerve is close 
to the carotid artery — not in the wall of sinus. Near the 
sphenoidal fissure, through which they enter the orbit, the re- 
lative position of the nerves is changed, and their number is 
augmented, the sixth nerve Ijcing here close to the rest, and 
both the third and ophthalmic nerves being divided — the former 
into two, the latter into throe parts. 

In the sphenoidal fissure . — The fourth, and the frontal and 
lachrymal branches of the fifth, which arc here higher than the 
rest, lie on the same level, the first-named^, being the nearest 
to the inner side; and these nerves enter the orbit above the 
muscles, fig. 185. In entering the same cavity, the remaining 
nerves pass between the heads of the outer rectus muscle : the 
upper division of the third being highest, the nasal branch of 
the fifth next, the lower division of the third beneath these, 
and the sixth below all. 

FOURTII PAIR OF NERVES. 

The fourth (pathetic nerve, nervus trochlcaris, n. patheticus, 
par quartum), fig. 185, 4 , is the smallest of the cranial nerves, 
and is distributed only to the upper oblique muscle of the 
orbit.* 

From the remoteness of its place of origin, (see p. 747,) this 
nerve has a longer extent in the skull than any other cranial nerve. 
It has the same general course as the third in the wall of the 
cavernous sinus, and through the sphenoidal fissure. Before 
reaching the sinus it is on a level with the margin of the ten- 
torium cerebclli, by the side of the pons Varolii ; and it 
enters an aperture in the free border of the tentorium, outside 
that for the third nerve, and near the posterior clinoid process. 
Continuing onwards through the outer wall of the cavernous 
sinus, the fourth nerve enters the orbit by the sphenoidal fis- 


n* This nerve receives its mime from entering the dura mater in the base 
of the* skull, next to the third. 
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FIFTH FAIR OF NERVES. 
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sure, and above the muscles. Fig. 184.* 

Its position with reference to 
other nerves in this part of 
its course lias been already 
referred to (ante, page 771). 

While in its fibrous canal 
in the outer wall of the sinus, 
the fourth nerve is joined by 
filaments of the sympathe- 
tic, and not un frequently is 
blended with the ophthalmic 
division of the fifth. Bidder 
states that some offsets are 
here given fr»in it to the dura 
mater, "f* 

In the oi bit, fig. 185, 4 , the fourth nerve inclines inwards 
above the muscles, and finally enters the orbital surface of the 
upper oblique muscle. 



FIFTH PAIR OF NERVES. 

The fifth, or trifacial nerve (nerv. trigeminus, nerf trifacial, 
par fjuintum), fig. 186, the largest cranial nerve, is somewhat 
analogous to the spinal nerves. It is a nerve of special sense 
(taste) and it imparts common sensibility (the sense of touch) 
to the face and the fore part of the head, as well as to the eye, 
the nose, the ear, and the mouth. This nerve, moreover, sup- 
plies motor filaments to the muscles of mastication. 

The roots of the fifth nerve after emerging from tlie surface 
of the encephalon (ante, p. 748), are directed forwards, side by 
side, to tlie middle fossa of the skull, through an aperture in 
the dura mater, on the summit of the petrous part of the tem- 
poral bone. Here the larger root alters in appearance: its 


* The nerves in the orbit above the muscles, brought into view by re- 
moving the roof of tlie orbit and the periosteum (Arnold). 1. Fifth 
nerve. ‘$2. Ophthalmic branch of same nerve. 3. Third neivc. 4. Fourth 
nerve. 6. Optic nerve, fi. Sixth nerve, a . Internal carotid artery. 

t Three or more small filaments arc described as extending in the tento- 
rium as far as the lateral sinus, and one is figured as joining the sympathetic 
on the carotid artery . — Neurologischc llcobacht ungen, Von. Dr. F. H. lliddcr. 
Dorpat. 1836. 




fibres diverge a little, and enter a semilunar body, the Ciasscriaii 
ganglion ; whilst the blunder root passes beneath the ganglion, 
without being united in anv way to it, and joins outside the 
.dnili tiie lowest of the three divisions of the nerve which issue 
from the g.- 

The ff aity. .0 of the fifth nerve or Guweriaii qavflun (gan- ( 
gliou scmilimare seu Ciasscriamun) occupies a depression on the v 
upper part of the petrous portion of the temporal bone, near 
its point, and is crescentic in form, the convexity being turned 
forwards. On its inner side the ganglion is joined by filaments 
from the carotid plexus of the sympathetic nerve, and, according 
# to some anatomists, it furnishes from its back part filaments to 
the dura mater. 

* A plan of the hruiiehe* of Iir fifth none, modified fiein u sketch hv 
Sir C. Hell. */. iSuhinaxilJurv nd, 'iith the Mibiua.vilhiiy gsm^fioii a how 
it. 1. Small rout of the fifth non ■, winch joins the lowoi mu \iliury di\ ision 
Linger root, with the (his it ar i&uplioii. Oj>lst 

»er maxillary nerve. Lov ■» maxillary none. (». Chorda tymjiam, 
[Aaciiil none. 
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Prom the fore part, or convex border of the Gasserian gan- 
glion, proceed three large branches. The highest (first or 
ophthalmic division) enters the orbit; the second, the upper 
maxillary nerve, is continued forwards to the face, below the 
orbit; and the third, the lower maxillary nerve, is distributed 
chiefly to the ear, the tongue, the lower teeth, and the muscles 
of mastication. The first two divisions of the nerve proceeding 
wholly from the ganglion, confer sensibility on the structures 
in which they ramify ; but the last, in addition to that func- 
tion, gives motor branches to the* muscles referred to, the addi- 
tional fibres being derived from the smaller root which is joined 
with this part of the nerve. The third division is therefore a 
compound nerve, for .in it arc combined motor and sensory 
fibres. Thig part of the fifth cranial nerve is therefore analo- 
gous to a spinal nerve.; but with the difference, that while all 
the offsets of a spinal nerve arc believed to partake of both 
motor and sensory fibres only a portion of the lower maxillary 
nerve is so compounded, the motor root being joined, as already 
stated, with but a part of the fibres emanating from the gan- 
glion. 

A. OPHTHALMIC NERVE. 

The ophthalmic nerve, or first division of the fifth nerve, 
(ramus quinti paris primus vcl ophthalmicus,) fig. J86, is the 
smallest of the three offsets from the Gasserian ganglion. It is 
a flat fasciculus, about an inch in length, and is directed up- 
wards to the sphenoidal fissure, where it ends in branches which 
continue onwards through the orbit. In the skull this division ‘ 
of the fifth nerve is contained in the process of the dura mater 
bounding externally the cavernous sinus, and it is here joined 
by filaments from the cavernous plexus of the sympathetic : 
according to Arnold, it gives recurrent branches to the ten- 
torium ccrebelli.*' The fourth nerve frequently communicates 
by a considerable branch with this n rvc. 

* There is as much difference of statement among modern as among 
ancient authorities respecting nerves to the dura muter. Didder delineates 
branches furnished to this membrane from the fourth nerve. Arnold re- 

1 Presents the nerves as coming from the ophthalmic division ol* the fifth, 
hirkinjc supposes them to he derived from filaments of the sympathetic nerve 
that run along the meningeal arteries; and Valentin states that they emanate 
from the sympathetic on the carotid artery. Mr Swan says that the sixth 
nerve “sends several filaments to the dura mater behind the Gasserian gan- 
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Near the orbit the ophthalmic nerve furnishes from its inner 
side the nasal branch, and then divides into the frontal and 
lachrymal branches. These offsets arc transmitted separately 
through the sphenoidal fissure, and are continued through the 
orbit (after supplying a few filaments to the eye) to the lachry- 
mal gland, to the nose, the eyelids, and the muscles and in- 
tegument of the forehead. 

1. Lachrymal Branch. 

TSc lachrymal branch, fig. J85, at its origin is external to 
the frontal, and is contained in a separate tube of dura mater. 
In the orbit it courses along the outer 'part, above the muscles, 
to the outer angle of the cavity. When near the # lachrymal 
gland, the nerve has a connecting filament with the orbital branch 
of the upper maxillary nerve, and when lying ‘in close apposition 
with the gland, it gives many filaments to this and to the con- 
junctiva. Finally, the lachrymal nerve penetrates the palpebral 
ligament, and ends in the upper eye-lid, the terminal ramifi- 
cations being joined by the facial nerve.* 

2. Frontal Branch. 

The frontal branch, fig. 185, c , the largest ofLet of the ophthal- 
mic, is, like the preceding nerve, above the muscles in the orbit, 
and occupies the middle of the cavity, being between the eleva- 
tor of the upper eyelid and the periosteum. About midway 
between the base and summit of the orbit, the nerve divides 
into branches (supratrochlear and supraorbital), which, after 
emerging at the fore part of the orbit, supply the muscles and 
integument of the forehead and the upper eyelid. 

a. The internal or supratrochlear branch , fig. I So, is prolonged to the point 
at which the pulley of the upper oblique muscle is fixed to the orbit. Here 
it gives downwards a filament of connexion lo the inlYutrochleur branch 
of the lins&l nerve, and issues from the cavity between the orbicular muscle 
of the lids and the hone. In this last position filaments are distributed to 
the upper eyelid. The nerve next pierces the orbicularis pulpebiarum and 


* In consequence of the junction which occuis hctwei-u .the ophthalmic 
division of the lift h and the fourth nerve, the lachrymal branch sometime* 
appears to be' derived fioni both. — Mr. Swim eonsidejs this the usual con- 
dition of the lachrymal ncnc. — A Demolish ation of the Nerves of the 
Human Body, page 36. London, 1834. 
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occipitofrontalis muscles, furnishing offsets to these muscles ami the eor- 
mgutor suporcilii, ami after ascending on the forehead, ramifies in the integ- 
ument. 

b. The external or supraorbital branchy fig. 18G, passes through the notch 
of the same name to the forehead, and ends in muscular, cutaneous, and 
pericranial branches; while in the notch this nerve distributes filaments 
(palpebral.) to the upper eyelid. 

The muscular branches referred to, supply the corrugator of the eyebrow, 
the occipitofrontalis, and the orbicular muscle of the eyelids, and join the 
facial nerve in the last muscle. The cutaneous newes, among which two 
(outer and inner) may be noticed as tl»p principal branches, are plagcd at 
first beneath the oceipito-frontalis. The outer one, the larger, peiforatcs 
the tendinous expansion of the muscle, and ramifies in the scalp as far back 
as the lamhdoidal suture. The inner branch reaches the surface sooner 
than the preceding nerve, and ends in the integument over the parietal bone 
The pericranial branches arise from the cutaneous nerves beneath the muscle, 
and cud in the perioral i uni covering the frontal and parietal bones. 

3. Nasal Branch. 

The nasal branch (r. oculo-nasalis) fig. 186, which is more 
deeply placed than either of the other branches of the oph- 
thalmic nerve, occupies a place successively in the cavities of the 
orbit, the cranium, and the nose. In its circuitous course this 
nerve has many and varied connexions. 

Separating from the first division of the fifth nerve in the 
wall of the cavernous sinus, the nasal nerve enters the orbit 
between the heads of the outer rectus. Within the orbit it 
inclines inwards over the optic nerve, beneath the elevator of 
the upper eyelid and the upper rectus muscle, to the inner 
w r all of the cavity. In this oblique course across the orbit 
it furnishes a single filament to the lenticular ganglion, and 
two or three (ciliary) directly to the eyeball ; and at J,he inner 
side of the cavity it gives off a considerable branch (infra- 
trochlear), which leaves the orbit at its fore part. After 
furnishing these offsets, the nasal nerve enters the anterior of 
the two foramina in the inner wall of the orbit, and 
passing above the ethmoidal cells, appears for a short space 
in the cranium. Within the skull, the nerve lies in a groove 
on the edge of the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, by 
which it is conducted to a special aperture at the side of the 
crista galli. By that opening it is transmitted to the roof of 
the nasal fossa, where it ends in two branches, one of wlilth 
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(external nasal) reaches the integument of the side of the nose, iwhe* 
*id the other (internal nasal) ramifies in the pituitary mem- 
branc. The branches, which have been indicated as furnished 
by the nasal nerve, will now be referred to in detail. 

a. The branch to the lenticular pang/ion (radix longa ganglii ciliaris), Brandies in 
fig. 18(5, very slender, and about half an inch long, arises generally between or,llt : 
the heads of the rectus. This small branch is sometimes joined by a fila- lenticular 
ment from the cavernous plexus of the sympathetic or from the upper gang!, 
division of the third nerve ; it lies jn the outer side of the optic nerve, and 
enters the upper and back part of the lenticular ganglion, constituting its 
long root. 

" b. The lo?ig ciliary nerves, fig. 187, two or*threc in number, arc situate Tiongcili- 
on the inner side of the optic nerve ; they join jme or more of the nerves ;ir ^ : 
from the lenticular ganglion, (short ciliary,) and after perforating the sclero- 
tic coat of the eye, are continued between it and tin* choroid to the ciliary end in iris, 
ligament and the iris. 

r. The infra trochlear branch, fig. 18(1, runs forwards along the inner side Infra- 
of the orbit below the upper oblique muscle, and receives near the pulley troc ^ uar * 
of that muscle a filament of connection from the supratrochlear nerve. The 
branch is then continued below the pulley (whence its name) to the inner 
angle of the eye, and ends in filaments which supply the orbicular muscle 
of the lids, the caruncula, and the lachrymal sac, as well as the integument 
of the eyelids and side of the nose. 9 • 

In the cavity of the nose the nasal nerve ends by dividing Branches to 
into the following branches : — nose ’ 

d. The branch to the nasal septum (ramus septi) extends to the lower Branch to 
part of the partition between the nasal fossae, supplying the pituitary mem- wptum. 
branc near the lore part of the septum. 

<?. The external branch (r. externus sen lateralis), fig. 188 a , descends in a Cutaneous 
groove on the inner surface of the nasal bone ; and after leaving the nasal i )mnc i 1 - 
cavity between that bone and the lateral cartilage of the nose, fig. 18G, it is 
directed downwards to the tip of the nose, beneath the compressor nasi 
muscle. While within the nasal fossa, this branch gives two or three fila- 
ments to the fore part of its outer wall, which extend as far as the lower 
spongy bone. The cutaneous part joins the facial nerve. 

Summary . — The first division of the fifth nerve is altogether Summary, 
senjory in function. Tt furnishes branches to the ball of the 
eye and the lachrymal gland ; to the mucous membrane of the 
nose and eyelids ; to the integument of the nose and the fore 
part of the head ; and to the muscles above the upper half of 
thT; circumference of the orbit. Some of the cutaneous fila- 
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There are four small "an "1 ionic masses connected with the 
divisions of the fifth nerve: the ophthalmic ganglion with the 
first division, Meekers ganglion with the second, and the otic 
and submaxillar) ganglia with the third division of the nerve. 
These several bodies receive sensory nerves from the fifth, motor 
nerves from other sources ; and twigs from the sympathetic ; 
and the nerves thus joining the ganglia are named their roots. 

The ophthalmic or lenticular ganglion (gang, ophthal- 
mieum, semi! unarc, 
vel eiliare) fig. 187, 
serves as a centre 
for the supply of 
nerves — motor, sen- 
sory, and sympathe- 
tic — to the eyeball. 

It is a small reddish 
body, situate at the 
back of the orbit, be- 
tween the outer rec- 
tus muscle and the 
optic nerve, and 
generally in contact 
with the ophthalmic 
artery. Rounded, or 
somewhat quadrangular in shape, it is joined behind by offsets 
from the fifth, the third, and the sympathetic nerves ; and from 
its fore part proceed ciliary nerves to the eyeball. — From the 
quantity of fat surrounding the ganglion, it is not always easy 
to detect it. 



* A representation of some of the nerves of the orbit, especially to show 
the lenticular ganglion (Arnold). 1. Ganglion of the fifth. 2. Ophthalmic 
nerve. 3. Upper maxillary. 4. Lower maxillary. 5. Nasal branch, 
giving the long root to the lenticular ganglion. 6. Third nerve. 7. Infe- 
rior oblique branch of the third connected with the ganglion by the short 
root . 8. Optic nerve. I). Sixth nerve. 10. Sympathetic on the carotid 

artery. 
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Union of the ganglion with nerves : its routs. The border of the ganglion 
directed backwards receives three nerves. One of these, the tong root , Long root, 
fig. 187, from the nasal branch of the ophthalmic trunk, joins the upper part 
(upper angle) of this border. Another branch, tin* short rooty fig. 187, Short root, 
thicker and much shorter than the preceding, and sometimes divided into 
parts, is derived fiom the branch of the third nerve supplied to the lower 
oblique muscle, and is connected with the lower part (lower angle) of the 
ganglion. The third small nerve, iig. 187, emanates from the cavernous 
plexus of the sympathetic, and reaches the ganglion with the long upper Sympathc- 
root ; or these two nenes may he inseparably conjoined before reaching the t ‘ c ^lament, 
ganglion.* • 

Branches of the ganglion. From the fore part of the ganglion arise Branches: 
ten or twelve delicate filaments — the short c Man/ nerves, fig. 187. These Short ci- 
norvos are disposed in two fasciculi, arising froTn the upper and lower angles hary nerves, 
of the ganglion, and they run forwards, one soUabove, the other below the 
optie nerve, the latter being the more numerous. They are accompanied 
by filaments from the nasal nerve (long ciliary), with Which some are joined. 

Having entered the eyeball by apertures in the hack part of the sclerotic 
coat, the nerves are lodged in grooves on its inner surface ; and at the they end in 
ciliary ligament, which they pierce, (some few appearing to he lost in its )r ^ s * 
substance,) they turn inwards and ramify in the iris. 


1L UPPER MAXILLARY NERVE. 

The upper maxillary nerve, nr second division of the fifth 
cranial nerve (ramus quinti paris secundus, v. maxillaris supe- 
rior), fig. 186 , is intermediate in size and situation between the 
ophthalmic and lower maxillary nerves. 

This nerve, named from its connexion with the upper max- 
illa, lias an almost horizontal direction, in great part through 
that bone, to the face. It commences at the middle of the Commence- 
Gasserian ganglion, presenting at its origin the appearance of a inint * 
flattened band, and speedily leaves the skull by the foramen Course in 
rotund uni of the sphenoid bone, having previously become sku11 ; 
round and firm. After escaping from the cavity of the skull 
the nerve crosses the spheno-max illary fossa, and enters the outside the 
canal in the floor uf the orbit (in the orbital plate of the upper 
maxilla), by which it is conducted to the face. As soon as it 
emerges from the infraorbital foramen, the upper maxillary nerve 
terminates beneath the elevator of the upper lip in branches 


* Other roots have been assigned to the gunglion. 
lcfttin in Midler’s Archiv. for 1840. 
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which spread out to the side of the nose, the eyelid, and the 
upper lip, 

Branches . — In the sphenomaxillary fossa a branch ascends 
from the upper maxillary nerve to the orbit, and one or two 
descend to join Meckel's ganglion, and to be distributed to 
the nose and mouth. Whilst the nerve is in contact with the 
upper maxilla, it furnishes dental branches — one on the tube- 
rosity of the bone, the other at its fore part. To these must 
be added the terminal branches already indicated 

1. Orbital Branch. 

The orbital or tcmp’oro-malar branch, a small cutaneous 
nerve, enters the orbit by the sphcno-maxillary fissure, and 
divides into, two branches (temporal and malar), which are 
distributed, as their names imply, to the temple and the pro- 
minent part of the cheek. 

a. The temporal branch is contained in an osseous groove or canal in the 
outer wall of the orbit, and leaves this cavity by a foramen in the malar 
bone. When about to traverse the bone, it is joined by a communicating 
filament, (in some cases, two filaments,) from the lachrymal nerve. The 
nerve is then inclined upwards in the temporal fossa between the bone 
and the temporal muscle, perforates the temporal aponeurosis an inch 
above the zygoma, and ends in cutaneous filaments over the temple. The 
cutaneous ramifications are united with the facial nerve, and sometimes 
with the superficial temporal nerve of the third division of the fifth. 

b . The malar branch (r. subcutancus malai), lies at first in the loose fat in 
the lower angle of the orbit, and is continued to the face through a foramen 
in the malar bone, where it is frequently divided into two filaments. In 
the prominence of the cheek this nerve communicates with the facial nerve. 

2. Splicno-palatinc Brandies. 

The splieno-palatine brandies, fig. 186, two in number, de- 
scending from the trunk of the nervef in the sphcno-maxillary 
fossa, arc connected witli the ganglionic body (Meckel's gan- 
glion), which is placed ill that fossa, and arc distributed to the 
nose and palate. These branches will be described with the 
ganglion referred to. — See p. 782. 

3. Posterior Dental Branches. 

The posterior dental branches, fig. 186, two in number, are 
directed outwards over the tuberosity of the maxillary bone. 
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a . One of the branches enters a canal in the bone by which Posterior o 
it is conducted to the teeth, and gives forwards a commu- thetwo; 
nicating filament to the anterior dental nerve. It ends in 
filaments to the molar teeth and the lining membrane of the 

cavity in the upper maxillary bone, and near the teeth joins a 
second time with the anterior dental nerve. 

b. The anterior of the two branches, lying on the surface of anterior, 
the bone, is distributed to the gums of the upper jaw and to 

the buccinator muscle. # 

4. Anterior Dental Branch. 

The anterior dental branch, leaving the trunk of the nerve Anter. 
at a varying distance from its exit at the infraorbital foramen, dcllt ‘ l1 ’ 
enters a special canal in front of the antjum of Highmore. 

In this canal it receives the filament from the posterior dental 
nerve, and divides into two branches, which furnish offsets for two lira, 
the front teeth. 

a. One branch, the inner one, supplies the incisor and canine tooth. Inner 
Filaments from this nerve enter the lower meatus of the nose, and end ^Miich. 
in the membrane covering the lower spongy bone. 

b. The outer branch gives filaments to the bicuspid tcefclT, and is connected Outer, 
with the posterior dental nerve. 

5. Infraorbital Branches. 

The infraorbital branches fig. 186, which are large and nume- 
rous, spring from the end of the upper maxillary nerve beneath 
the elevator muscle of the upper lip, and are divisible into pal- 
pebral, nasal, and labial sets. 

а. The palpebral branch (there may be two branches) turns upwards to Branch to 
the lower eyelid in a groove or canal in the bone, and supplies the orbicular °y e hd ; 
muscle ; it ends in filaments which are distributed to the lid in its 

entire breadth. At the outer angle of the eyelids this nerve is connected 
with the facial nerve. 

б. The nasal branches arc directed inwards to the muscles and integument to side of 
of the side of the nose, and they communicate with the cutaneous branch ^ ie nose * 
of the nasal nerve furnished by the first division of the fifth neive. 

c. The labial branches, the largest of the terminal branches of the upper to tlie upper 
maxillary nerve, three or four in number, are continued downwards beneath hp« 
the proper elevator of the upper lip. Branching out as they descend, these 
nerves arc distributed to the integument, the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, the labial glands, .and the muscles of the upper lip. 
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Near the orbit the infraorbital branches of the upper maxillary nerve 
are joined by branches of the facial nerve, the union between the two being 
named infraorbital plexus. 


SPHENOPALATINE GANGLION. 


The spheno-palatinc ganglion, commonly named Meckel's 
ganglion, fig. 188, has its seat on the sphcno-palatinc branches 
of the upper maxillary nerve, , 
and is deeply placed in a fi.vb 1^8* 

hollow (spheno- maxillary 
fossa) between the ptery- 
goid process of the sphenoid 
bone and tin*' upper maxilla, 
and close to the spheno- 
palatine foramen. It is of 
a greyish colour, triangular 
in form or heart-shaped, and 
convex on the outer surface. 

The grey or ganglionic sub- 
stance is not nixed with all 
the fibres of the spheno- 
palatine branches of the upper 
maxillary nerve, but is placed 

at the back part, at the point of junction of the sympathetic or 
deep branch of the vidian, so that the spheno-palatine nerves 
proceeding to the nose and palate pass to their destination 
without being involved in the ganglionic mass. 

Considering the ganglion as a centre from which offsets pro- 
ceed, there are branches from it directed upwards to the orbit, 
some downwards to the palate, others inwards to the nose, and 
one or two pass backwards to (or, perhaps better, received from) 
the sympathetic and facial nerves. 



* A view of the olfactory licive, and of Meckel’s ganglion seen from the 
inner side. (From Scarpa), a. Elevator muscle of the soft palate thrown 
down. b. Pait of the soft palate, c . Body of the sphenoid bone. d. In- 
ternal pterygoid plate. 1. Bulb of the olfactory nerve, giving branches 
over the upper two spongy bones. 2. Nasal branch of the ophthalmic nerve. 
3. Smaller palatine nerve. 4. Meckel’s ganglion. f>. Larger palatine nerve, 
dividing in the roof of the month. <». Vidian nerve. 7. External palatine 
*vrvp. 
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1. Ascending branches. 

The ascending branches, very small, and three or more in 
number, enter the orbit by the splieno-maxillary fissure, and 
supply the periosteum.* 

2. Descending I b unches. 

The descending branches, continued chiefly from the spheno- 
palatine branches of the upper maxillary nerve, (ante, page 
780), are the palatine nerves (large*, small, and external). 
They are distributed to the tonsil ; »to the soft palate — 
its glandular and muscular substance, and mucous membrane ; 
to the gums and glands of the hard palate ; and to the mucus 
membrane of the nose. 

, a. The larger or anterior palatine none, fig, 1SN,’> descends in tin* largest 
palatine canal, and divides in the jooF of the mouth into branches, 
which arc received into grooves in tie* hard palate, and extend forwaid 
nearly to the incisor teeth. In the month it supplies the gums, glandular 
structure, and mucous membrane of the hard palate, ojid joins ill front 
with the uaso-palatine nerve. When entering its canal, this palatine 
nerve gives a nasal branch which ramifies on the middle and lower spongy 
bones ; and a little before h*a\ing tin* canal, another bianch is supplied to 
the membrane eoveiing the lower spongy hone : these me inferior nasal 
branches. Opposite the lower spongy bone springs a small branch, which is 
continued to the suit palate in a separate canal behind the trunk of the 
nerve. 

b. The smaller or posterior palatine branch, fig. 1 Ss, 3 , arising near the pre- 
ceding nerve, enters, together with a small arterv, the smaller palatine canal, 
and by this it is conducted to the soft palate, the tonsil, and the uvula. 
According to Meckel, it supplies the levator palaii muscle. 

c. The external palatine neive, fig. 1M8, 7 , the smallest of the series, courses 
between the upper maxilla and the external pterygoid muscle, and enters the 
external palatine canal between the maxillary hone and ptciygoid process 
of the palate hone. At its exit from the canal it gives inwards a branch 
to the uvula, and outwards another to the tonsil and palate. Occasionally, 
this nerve is altogether wanting. 

* Bock describes a branch ascending fiom the ganglion to the sixth 
nerve ; Tiedcmaim, one to the lower angle of the ophthalmic ganglion. 
The filaments described by Hir/el as ascending to the optic nerve, most 
probably join the ciliary nerves which surround that (the optic) nerve. 
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3 . Internal Branches. 

The internal branches furnished from the ganglion consist 
of the naso-palatinc, and the upper and anterior nasal, which 
ramify in the lining membrane of the nose. 

a. The upper anterior nasal, fig. 188, uic very small branches, and enter 
the hack part of the nasal fossa by the spheno-pulatine foramen. Some few 
are prolonged to the posterior and upper part of the septum, and the 
remainder ramify in the membrane coveiing the upper two spongy hones, 
and in that lining the posterior ethmoid cells. 

b. The naso-pula/iac nerve (ncjvus naso-palatinus,* nerve of Cotunnius) 
(see woodcut m the description of the nose), long and slender, leaves the inner 
side of the ganglion with the preceding blanches, and alter ciossing the 
roof of the nasal fossa ib directed forwards on the lower part of the 
septum nasi, between the periosteum and the pituitary membrane, towards 
the anterior palatine toramen. It descends to the roof of the mouth by a 
separate canal t which opens below in the centre of the anterior palatine 
foramen, the nerve of the light side being behind its fellow, and in a distinct 
canal (Scarpa). In the mouth the two naso-palatinc nerves are connected 
one with the other, and they end in several filaments; these are distributed 
to the papilla behind the incisor teeth, and communicate with the great 
palatine nerve. In its course along the septum, small filaments arc fur- 
nished fiom the naso-palatinc nerve to the pituitary membrane. J 

4. Posterior Brandies. 

The offsets directed backwards from the spheno-palatinc 
ganglion are the vidian and pharyngeal nerves. 

a. The vidian nerve (nerv. viditinus v. ptcrygoidcus), lig. I88, fi , is so 
named from the canal of the sphenoid hone in which it is contained. 
Supposing this nerve to proceed backwards, as it is customary in ana- 
tomical works, it arises from the back of the ganglion, which seems to be 


* This nerve was so named by Scarpa, in an Essay (with Engiav- 
ings) on the nerves of the nose, published in 1785. ( Annotationes Ana - 

tumicre , lib. ii.) Scarpa mentions, that when his essay was prepared for 
the press, an engraving, containing a representation of this nerve, which 
Cotunnius had caused to be made twerty-three years before was shown 
him by Girardi. The engravi g had not, and has never been published. — 
It is stated by John Hunter that he dissected the nerve us early as 1754, 
and repeatedly used the pieparation of it in his anatomical lectures. Hunter 
adds that, in 1782, lie showed his drawings and engravings of the nerves 
of the nose to Scarpa, who was then in London. — Sec “ Observations on 
certain parts of the Animal Economy:” London, 1786. 
t Sec Osteology, p. 63. 

t Scarpa denies the existence of branches on the septum. Consult also 
Wrisbcrg, “ Dc nervis urtciius venasoue comitantibus.” ( Comment., t. i., p. 
%74.) 
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prolonged into it, courses backwards through the vidian canal, and alter hi osseous 
emerging from this divides into two branches ; one of these, the superficial c,lna1 ’ 
petrosal, joins the* facial nerve, while the other, the carotid branch, com- 
municates with the sympathetic.* Whilst the vidian nerve is in its canal 
it gives inwards to the nose some small brandies, the upper posterior nasal , Upper pos- 
which supply the membrane of the back part of the roof of the nose and ^g[ s 1,asu * 
septum, as well as the membrane covering the end of the Eustachian tube. 

The separate course of the branches resulting from the division of the Branches 
vidian nerve will now be described. of vuliau * 

The superficial petrosal branch , lig. IDO, 8 , enters the cranium through Superficial 
the cartilaginous substance idling the foramen laeerum antcrius at the base 
of the skull. Lying then on the outer side of the carotid artery and beneath a.ud juins 
the (iasscrian ganglion, the nerve is diicctcd backwards in a groove on the facial nerve, 
petrous portion of the temporal hone to the hiatus Fallopii ; and it is finally 
continued through the hiatus Fallopii to tin* aqueduct of the same name, 
where it joins the gangliform enlargement of the facial nerve, • 

The carotid or sympathetic portion of the vidian nerve, shorter than the Carotid 
other, is of a reddish colour and softer texture. Like the preceding branch, k ranch, 
it is surrounded by the caitilaginous substance filling the aperture (foramen 
laeerum antcrius) at the point of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone ; and it is inclined backwards, also on the outer side of the carotid 
artery, to end in the filaments of the sympathetic surrounding that vessel. 

— In accordance with the \icw r taken of the ganglia connected with the Vidian 
iilth nerve, (p. 77 N,) the parts of the Vidian nerve, above described as directed 
backwards from the sphcno-palatine ganglion, should lie Considered as begin- 
ning from the facial nerve and the carotid plexus, and coursing forwards 
(either separately or after being united) to join the ganglion and constitute 
two of its roots, the third being derived from the sphcno-palatine nerves. 

b. The pharyngeal nerve is inconsiderable in size, and instead of emanating Pharyngeal 
directly from the ganglion, may he derived altogether from the vidian. This llervt ’* 
branch, when a separate nerve, springs fiom the back of the ganglion, enters 
the pterygo-palatinc canal w'ith an artery, and is lost in the lining mem- 
brane of the part of the pharynx behind the Eustachian tube. 

Summary. The upper maxillary nerve, with Meekers Summary, 
ganglion, supplies the integument of the side of the head. Parts 
and the muscles and integument of the lower eyelid, the side 
of the nose, and the upper lip. The following parts like- maxillary 
wise receive their nerves from the same source, viz., the ,ll ' nu 
upper teeth, the lining membrane of the nose and upper 

* The vidian nerve is here described as u was by Meckel, ns a single 
cord, dividing into parts. Some anatomists consider the petrosal and carotid 
branches as quite distinct one from the other in their whole length, and 
connected only by being contained in the same fibrous tube. 
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786 LOWER MAXILLARY NERVE. 

part of the pharynx, of the antrum of Highmore, and of the 
posterior ethmoid cells ; the soft palate, tonsil, and uvula ; 
and the glandular and mucous structures of the roof of 
the mouth. 

But few communications take place with other nerves. In 
the face the upper maxillary nerve joins freely with the facial 
nerve; it is, moreover, through the medium of Meekers gan- 
glion, connected with the facial nerve by the superficial 
petrosal branch of the vidian, and witli the sympathetic by the 
carotid branch of the same nerve. 

0. LOWER MAXILLARY NERVE. 

The lower maxillary nerve, fig. 186, 5 , is the third and largest 
branch of the fifth nerve. It furnishes branches to the tongue 
(the gustatory nerve), to the external ear, to the lower teeth, 
and to the muscles, the mucous membrane and integuments 
about the lower maxillary bone. 

This nerve is made up of two portions, which arc un- 
equal in size, the larger being derived from the (lasscrian 
ganglion, and the smaller being the slender motor root of 
the fifth nerve. These two parts leave the skull by the oval 
foramen in the sphenoid bone, and unite immediately after 
their exit. A few lines beneath the base of the skull, and 
under the external pterygoid muscle, the lower maxillary nerve 
separates into two primary divisions, one of which is higher 
and smaller than the other. From these divisions the brandies 
to various parts emanate as follows : — 

The small , or upper division , receives nearly all the 
fibrils of the smaller (motor) root of the fifth nerve, and ter- 
minates in offsets to the temporal, massetcr, buccinator, and 
pterygoid muscles. A few of the filaments of the motor root 
are applied to the larger division “f the nerve, and arc conveyed 
to other muscles, viz., tne mylo-hyoid, the tensor of the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, and the civcumflcxus palati. The 
branches will now be considered individually. 

1. Deep Temporal Branches. 

The deep temporal branches arc two in number, one being 
placed near the back part, the other near the front of the 
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temporal fossa, and beneatli the temporal muscle to which 
both are distributed. 

a. The posterior branch (r. temporalis profundus posterior) is of small 
size, and is sometimes conjoined with the masseteric branch. It courses 
upwards in a groove in the hone above the ••xternal pterygoid muscle. 

b. The i interior branch (r. temporalis profundus anterior) is placed like 
the preceding between the hone and the pterygoid muscle, and is then re- 
flected over the crest of the sphenoid hone to the fore part of the temporal 
fossa. It is frequently joined with the buccal nerve, and sometimes with 
the other deep temporal branch. d 

2. Masseteric Branch. 

This branch is directed outwards also above the external 
pterygoid muscle, and has an almost horizontal course in front 
of the articulation of the lower maxillary bone, and through 
the sigmoid notch of the maxilla, to the inner surface of 
the masseter muscle. It ramifies in the muscle nearly to its 
lower end. When the nerve passes by the articulation of tlic 
lower jaw, it gives one or more filaments to that joint, and 
occasionally it furnishes a branch to the temporal muscle. 

l o. Buccal Branch. 

The buccal branch (r. buecinatorius, v. buccinatorio-labialis), 
pierces the substance of the external pterygoid muscle, and 
courses forwards to the face under cover of the ramus of the 
lower maxillary bone, or through the fibres of the temporal 
muscle. On the buccinator muscle, its fibres separate into 
two branches , which will be presently noticed. 

From the buccal nerve, while passing through the pterygoid 
muscle, is given a branch (pterygoid) to that muscle ; and when 
it has passed beyond the same muscle, two or three ascending 
offsets arc furnished to the temporal muscle. Under the ramus 
of the maxilla it gives filaments to the upper part of the bucci- 
nator ; these perforate the fibres of the muscle, and end in 
the buccal glands and the mucous membrane lining the inner 
surface of the muscle. 

a. The i ipper branch of the two into which the buccal nerve divides 
communicates with the facial nerve in i plexus around the facial vein, and 
supplies the integument and the upper part of the buccinator muscle. 

i. The lower branchy directed to the angle of the mouth, forms, like the 
upper one, a plexus around the facial vein, and is distributed to the in- 
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tegument, to the buccinator muscle and the mucous membrane lining it, as 
well as (according to Meckel) to the muscles of the angle of the mouth.* 

4. Pterygoid Branches. 

The pterygoid branches arc two in number : one for each 
of the pterygoid muscles. 

a. The external pterygoid branch is most frequently derived from the 
huccal nerve. It may be a separate ofl'set from the smaller portion of the 
lower maxillary nerve. 

The nerve of the internal ptaygoid muscle, fig. 180, at its origin is 
closely connected with the otic ganglion, and enters the inner or deep sur- 
face of the muscle. 

The lower and larger division of the lower maxillary 
nerve divides into three parts, viz., the auriculo- temporal, gus- 
tatory, and lower 1 dental. The auriculo- temporal soon leaves 
the short common trunk, and the other two nerves separate 
one from the other afterwards, at a variable distance below 
the base of the skull. 

1. AURICULO-TEMFORAL* NERVE. 

The auriculo-tcinporal nerve (nerv. temporalis superficial is), 
fig. 186, as the name implies, is distributed to the car and the 
temple. 

The nerve often commences by two roots, between which 
may be placed the middle meningeal artery. It is directed 
at first backwards, beneath the external pterygoid muscle, to 
the inner side of the articulation of the jaw ; and then changing 
its course, turns upwards between the ear and the joint, where 
it is covered by the parotid gland Lastly, emerging from 
beneath the parotid, it divides into two temporal branches. 

Branches . — Besides the terminal brandies just referred to, 
the auriculo-tcmporal nerve furnishes branches to the ear, the 
temporo-maxillary joint, and the parotid gland, as well as 
communicating filamenlu to other nerves. These will now be 
severally noticed. 

«. The auricular branches arc two in number. One of these, the lower 
of the two, arising behind the articulation of the jaw, distributes branches 
to the ear below the external meatus; and other filaments, turning round the 
internal maxillary artery, join the sympathetic nerve. 

* 41 Dc quinto pare nervorum cerebri,” in Ludwig. — “ Scriptures Neuro- 
logici” t. i. 
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The upper auricular branchy leaving the nerve in front of the car, enters 
the integument covering the tragus and the pinna above the external auditory 
meatus. Both auricular nerves arc confined to the outer surface of the 
ear. — See Nerves of the External Ear. 

b. Branches communicating with the facial newt., and the otic ganglion. The 
branches which join the facial nerve, commonly two in number, pass forward 
around the carotid artery. The filaments to the otic ganglion arise near 
the beginning of the aurieulo-temporul nerve. 

c. Branches to the meatus auditor ins and temper o-rn axillary articulation . 
The nerves to the meatus, two in number, spring from the point of connexion 
of the facial and auriculo-temporal v nerves, and enter the interior of the 
auditory meatus between its osseous and caitilaginous parts. One or two 
filaments sometimes perforate the cartilage and are lost on the convex sur- 
face of the meatus. The nerve to the articulation comes from the pre- 
ceding branches, or directly from the auriculo-tcinporal nerve 1 . 

d. The parotid branches arc given from the nerve while it, is- covered by 
the gland. 

e. Temporal Branches . — One of these, the smaller ami posterior of the two, 
supplies the anterior muscle of the amide, and distributes filaments to the 
upper part of the pinna and the integument above it. The anterior temporal 
branch extends with the superficial temporal artci y to the top of the head, 
and ends in the integument.* It is often united with the t impend branch 
of the upper maxillary nerve. 

2. GUSTATORY NERVE. 

The gustatory nerve, or lingual branch of* the fifth, fig. 
has an oblique direction inwards, under cover of the lower 
maxillary bone, to the tongue. 

This nerve is deeply placed in the whole of its course, and 
lias the following connections with surrounding parts. At first 
it is beneath the external pterygoid muscle with the dental 
nerve, lying to the inner side of that nerve, and is sometimes 
united to it by a cord which crosses over the internal maxillary- 
artery. In the same place the gustatory nerve is joined at a 
small angle by the chorda tympani. Next, it is placed between 
the internal pterygoid musclcf and the lower maxilla ; and it 
is then inclined obliquely inwards to the side of the tongue, 
over the upper constrictor of the pharynx, (where this muscle is at- 

* Meckel mentions a communication between this branch and the occipital 
nerve. 

t It lias been observed by Meckel to five filaments to this muscle (op. 
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taclied to the maxillary bone) and above the deep portion of 
the submaxillary gland. Lastly, the nerve is continued along 
the side of the tongue to its apex, lying below the sublingual 
gland and in contact with the mucous membrane of the 
mouth. 

The branches , which arc few, leave the nerve by the side of 
the tongue. Some supply the mucous membrane of .the mouth 
and the contiguous salivary glands ; some enter the tongue 
and its papilho ; and others connect the gustatory nerve with 
the hypoglossal nerve and the submaxillary ganglion, 

u. The branches to the submaxillary ganglion are two or three in number. 
See Submax ill ur if Ganglion . 

b. Those which are connected with offsets from the hypoglossal neivc 
form a plexus r.t the inner border of the hypoglossus muscle. 

c. The blanches distributed to the mucous membrane of the mouth are 
gi\cn from the none by the side of the tongue, and supply the gums also. 

d. Some delicate filaments are likewise distributed to the substance of the 
sublingual gland. 

The lingual or terminal branches perforate the muscular 
structure of the tongue, and divide into filaments, which arc 
continued almost vertically upwards to the conical and fungi- 
form papilla). Near the tip of the tongue the branches of the 
gustatory and hypoglossal nerves arc united. 


8. INFERIOR DENTAL NERVE. 

The inferior dental nerve (maxillaris inferior, Meckel), fig. 186, 
is the largest of the three branches of the lower maxillary nerve. 
It courses forwards through the lower maxillary bone, and ter- 
minates on the face. 

Before the nerve enters the canal in the lower maxilla, it has 
the same relative position as the gustatory nerve, near which it 
lies, — that is to say, it is first beneath the external pterygoid 
muscle, and then betw< cn the internal pterygoid and the ramus 
of the lower maxilla, but separated from the muscle by the in- 
ternal lateral ligament of the articulation. Being then received 
into the canal appropriated to it and the dental artery in the 
bone just named, the nerve is conducted forwards beneath the 
teeth, to which it gives filaments, as far as the foramen, (mental) 
in the side of the bone. Here it bifurcates : one part, theTn- 
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cisor branch, is continued onwards within the bone to the 
middle line; the other (labial branch) escapes by the foramen 
to the face. 

In addition to the branches already indicated, the dental 
nerve, when about to enter the foramen on the inner surface 
of the ramus of the jaw, gives off a slender offset, the mylo- 
hyoid branch. 

a. Tlit' nij/lo-tn/oid branch is lodged in a gioow on tlio inner surface of the 
ramus of the maxillary hone, in wWcli it is confined hy fibrous membrane, 
and is distributed to the lower or cutaneous surface of the mylo-liyoid 
muscle and to the nnterioi belly of the digastric muscle. Occasionally 
one or n\o filaments of this nerve enter the submaxillary gland. 

It. The dental branches supplied to the liiolrr and bicuspid teeth cor- 
respond to the number of the fangs of those teeth. Each branch enters the 
hole in a fang, and terminates in the pulp of the tooth. 

c. The incisor branch has the same direction as the trunk of the nerve; 
it extends to the middle line from the point of oiigin of the labial branch’ 
and supplies nerves to the canine and incisor teeth. 

d. The labial (mental ?) branch emerging from the hone by the foramen 
on its outer sui face, divides beneath the depressor of the angle of the mouth 
into two parts : — 

One of these, the outer division, supplies the depressor anguli oris and 
orbicularis oris muscles, and the integument. It communicates with the 
facial nerve. 

The inner dbision, the larger of the two, ascends to the lower lip beneath 
the quadratic nienti muscle, to which it gives filaments : the greater number 
of the branches end on the inner and outer surfaces of the lip. Those 
(inner) branches assist but slightly in forming the plexus of union with the 
facial nerve. 

Summary . — The lower maxillary, or third division of the 
fifth, is partly a compound nerve. It furnishes a nerve of 
special sense to the tongue (the gustatory nerve). Cutaneous 
filaments ramify on the side of the head, and the external car, 
in the auditory paSsagc, the lower lip and the lower part of the 
face. Branches arc furnished to the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, the lower teeth and gums, the salivary glands, and 
the articulation of the lower jaw. 

This nerve supplies the muscles of mastication (viz., the 
masseter, temporal, and two pterygoid), also the buccinator, 
the mylo-liyoid, the circumflexus palati, and the tensor of the 
tympanum ; and the smaller or motor part of the fifth nerve 
being distributed among the branches furnished to these mus- 
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clcs, each is a compound nerve. The muscles of the lower lip 
and angle of* the mouth likewise receive offsets from the lower 
maxillary nerve ; but those muscles arc also furnished with 
branches from the facial nerve. 

Communi- The gustatory nerve communicates with the facial nerve 
other' 19 WUh through the chorda tynipani, and with the hypo-glossal nerve 
nerves. both on the hyo-glossus muscle and in the substance of the 
tongue. The auriculo- temporal nerve is connected with the same 
nerve in the substance of the parotid gland. Lastly, the inferior 
dental joins the facial nerve, forming a large plexus in which 
the nerves arc freely united one with the other. 

Two ganglia Ganglia connected with the inferior maxillary nerve . — Two 
with^ifer. small ganglia (otic and°subinaxillary), having the general cliarac- 
mnxiiiary ters anc i arrangement ascribed to these bodies (ante, page 778), 
are connected with the lower maxillary nerve : one with the 
trunk of the nerve, the other with its lingual branch (the gus- 
tatory nerve). 
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Otic Ganglion. 

The otic ganglion (gang, oticum v. auriculare, — Arnold) 

fig. 189, of a reddish grey 

& J l<"i«r iso.* 

colour, is situate on the 

deep surface of the lower 
maxillary nerve nearly at 
the point of junction of 
the motor fasciculus with 
that nerve, and around the 
origin of the internal pte- 
rygoid branch. Its outer 
side is thus in contact with 
the lower maxillary nerve; 
it inner surface is close 
to the cartilaginous part 
of the Eustachian tube 
and the circumflexus palati 

muscle ; and behind it is the middle meningeal artery. 



* The otic ganglion seen from the inner side. (From Arnold.) a. Internal 
pterygoid muscle, b. Carotid artery with the sympathetic, c . Mastoid 
process, d . Membrane of tympanum, e. Bones of tympanum. 1. Gasse- 
rian ganglion. 2. First division of fifth. 3. Second division. 4. Third 
division. 5. Branch to tensor palati, 6. Small superficial prctrosal nctve. 
7. Chorda tympani. The nerve of the internal pterygoid muscle is seen on 
the muscle. 
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The nervous filaments attached to this ganglion arc divisible itianclu-q. 
into those by which it is connected with nerves, and those 
given from it to certain muscles. 


Connexion with nrves — roots. The ganglion is connected with the J loots from 

lower maxillary nerve, especially with the branch furnished to the infernal 11,1,1 
pterygoid muscle and with the uuriculo-tcmporal nerve, and is believed 
thus to obtain motor and sensoiy fibrils or roots ; it is brought into connexion ^ (I11|J(1V w 
v\ith the sympathetic by a filament from the plexus on the middle meningeal gl»sso-pha- 
artery. This ganglion has likewise eoinniunication with the glosho- 
pharyngeal arid facial nerves by men Ah of the small petrosal nerve prolonged 
to it from the tympanic plexus. 

Branches. Two small nerves arc distributed to muscles — one to the tensor Praia- lies tn 
of the membrane of tbe tympanum, the other to the cireuinllexus ]>alati. tensors ot 
The latter leaves the loro part of the ganglion*; tbe former is directed 
backwards outside the Eustachian lube to the osseous canal containing tlie 
muscle for which it is destined. (See tbe figure.) 


Submaxi 1 1 ary G augl ion. 

The submaxillary ganglion (ganglion maxillare, — Meckel), suh- 
lig. 180, is placed above the deep portion of the submaxillarv 
gland, and is connected by filaments with the gustatory lierVC. Position. 
It is about the size of the ophthalmic ganglion. liy the >U1 ' 
upper part or base it receives branches from nVrves (roots), 
whilst from the lower part proceed the offsets which are dis- 
tributed from the ganglion. 


Connexion with tureen-- roots. A few filaments are derived from the 
gustatory nerve, and of these one or two are connected with both the fore 
and back part of the ganglion. Tbe ganglion, it is believed, also seeejves, 
at its back part, a branch fiom the facial nerve; this is the chorda tyinpani, 
prolonged to the ganglion by the side of the gustatory none. The con- 
nexion with the sympathetic takes place by means of an offset from the 
filaments on the facial artery. 

Branches. Some nerves, five or six in number, radiate to tbe sub- 
stance of the siibuiaxillary gland. Others liom the fore part of the gang- 
lion, longer and huger than tbe picceding, end in the mucous membjuue of 
tbe mouth, and in Wharton’s duet.* 
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A difference may be noticed between the structures to <: ‘ ,l,,r,lst 

.. , m , ,, • l«*t WITH 

which the ganglia above described furnish offsets. 1 he otic tlu* two 
ganglion supplies muscles exclusively, while the submaxillarv K an ^ 1,1, 
ganglion gives no muscular offsets. 

* According to Meckel (“ l)e <piinto pare,” &c.), a blanch occasionally de- 
scents in front of the hypoglossus muscle, and after joining with one from 
the hypoglossal nerve, ends in the genio-hvoglossus muscle. 
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SIXTH PAIR OF NERVES. 

The sixth cranial nerve (nerv. abduccns, par sexlum), fig. 184, 
\ is distributed exclusively to the outer rectus muscle in the 
orbit, and from the action assigned to that muscle, it is some- 
times named the tc abducent nerve of the eyeball. 

From the point of origin (before pointed out, page 749), the 
nerve courses forwards at the base of the skull, through the 
cavernous sinus and the sphenoidal fissure to the orbit. It 
enters the sinus by an opening in the dura mater behind the 
hotly of the sphenoid bone, but is separated from the blood by 
the thin lining membrane. In the sinus this nerve lies on the 
outer side of the carotid artery, and here receives one or two 
filaments of communication from the sympathetic. In entering 
the orbit (between tlu* heads of the external rectus muscle) it 
is above the ophthalmic vein. The nerve is distributed to the 
outer rectus by two or three filaments, which pierce the ocular 
surface of the muscle * 

SEVENTH PAIR OF NERVES. 

In the seventh cranial nerve of Willis are combined two 
nerves having a distinct origin, distribution, and function. One 
of these (facial) is the motor nerve of the face; the other (au- 
ditory) is the special nerve of the sense of hearing. Both 
enter the internal auditory meatus in the temporal bone, but 
they are soon separated one from the other. 

A. FACIAL NERVE. > 

The place of origin of the facial nerve (nerv. durus paris sep- 
timi, — Willis; seventh cranial nerve, — Scemmerring) has been 
mentioned in connexion with the account given of the nervous 
centre (ante* p. 749). Its course being tortuous and its brandies 
numerous, it will be couvcni nt to divide the description of 
this nerve into two parts : the first part comprising the portion 
which intervenes between the origin of the nerve and its en- 
trance into the parotid gland ; the second extending to the 
termination of the nerve. 


* The sixth nerve, iLt'cnnling to Hock (“ Beschrcibung des FurnJ'ten Narven- 
pnartt"- 1*17), i« f joinp»l in the orhit hy n filament from Mock el's gonglioii. 
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Tim NERVE K 110 M ITS ORIGIN TO TIIE PAROTID GLAND. 

From its place of origin, the facial nerve is Inclined outwards 
with the auditory nerve to the internal auditory meatus. The Enters 
facial lies in a groove on the auditory nerve, and the two are ipertmv, 
united in the auditory meatus by one or two nervous filaments. 

At the bottom of the meatus the facial nerve enters the aquo ; | n d 
duet of Fallopius, and follows the windings of that canal to i„pj lWn 
the surface of the skull. TJjc course through the temporal 
bone is first almost horizontal outwards, between the cochlea 
and vestibule, to the inner wall of the tympanum, and it is 
then turned suddenly backwards above the fenestra oval is to- 
wards the pyramid. Where it bends, the nerve presents a 
reddish gangliforni enlargement (intumoscentia ganglioformis), 
which marks the junction of several nerves. Opposite the pyra- to reach tint 
mid it is arched downwards behind the tympanum to the stylo- s,,lhla ‘- 
mastoid foramen, by which it leaves the osseous canal. 

Within the temporal bone the facial is connected with several Branches, 
other nerves by separate brandies; and immediately after 
issuing through the stylo-mastoid foramen, it gives off three 
small brandies, — viz., the posterior auricular, digastric, and 
stylo-hvoid nerves.'* 

1. Connexion** with otliei Nerves. 

( t . Filaments to Lite auditory nerve. In the meatus audiioims om oi two With .null 
minute filaments pass h, 'tween the facial and the trunk, of the nuditmv 1,11 '■ 
nerve. 

I>. Nerves connected with the gang/ i form enlargement About two line:* 
from the beginning of the aqueduct of Fallopius, vvlieic I lie facial nerve 
■-wells into a gangliforni enlaigoinenl, il is joined by the large superficial pc- With 
irosal hraneh, fig. IffO,*, from the vnlian nerve. 'I 1 * » the .•'.line enlargement ' idi.in- 
of the facial nerve are likewise united a filament from the small 
superficial petrosal nerve, fig. IDO, 1 , derived from the tympanic iici\e,+ and tvmp.mif. 


* Some anatomists describe a branelAo the stapedius muscle. But tin 
existence of a muscle, and tbcicforc of the iieive, i** doubtful. 

t There is a difference in opinion concerning this branch, anting from Ms 
smallness and the difficulty of determining from what nerve it is primarily 
derived. According to one opinion, the small superficial petrosal nerve is 
the continuation to the otic ganglion of the tympanic nerve (.Jacobson’s), and 
is united by a filament to the enlargement of the facial. According to a 
another manner of viewing the nerve, it begins in the swelling on tin* 
facial, connects the facial with the otic ganglion, and receives onlv a fila- 
ment of union from Jacobson's nerve. 
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lastly, tin* external superficial petrosal nerve, tig. IDO, 4 , which is furnished 
by tin* sympathetic accompanying the middle meningeal artery. t 
c. Filaments from the auricular brunch of the pnennio-gastric. Near the 
exit of the facial nerve from the aqueduct of Fallopius it is joined by one 
or more of these filaments 


2. Choi da Tympani. 

The nerve thus named leaves the trunk of the facial nerve below the level 
of the pyramid,! and crosses the tympanum to join the gustatory nerve, along 
which it is believed to be conducted to the suhmaxillary ganglion. After 


* This diuwing represents the middle fossa ol the base of the skull 
with ... t trous pai t of the temporal hone cut through so as to expose the 
nenes joining the facial; (from Bidder).-—#. External car. b. Middle 
fossa of the skull with the middle meningeal aitery blanching on it. J. 
Facial nerve by the side of the auditory. 2. Large superficial petrosal 
nerve. 3. Small superficial pctiosal nerve lying over the tensor tympani 
muscle. 4. The external superficial petrosal* nerve. f>. Chorda tympani. 
f». Eighth nerve. • 

t This nerve, named and described by Bidder, enters a canal on the 
upper surface of the petrous portion of the temporal bone, external to the 
small superficial pctiosal, and commonly joins the iucial beyond tbe 
swelling. 

+ Other views are taken of the origin of this nerve. Thus it is said to 
arise from the gangliform enlargement of the facial, and to accompany this 
nei\c to the fouimcii by which it enters the tympanum ; or, that it is only a 
prolongation from the huge superficial petrosal (Vidian), which courses tfciong 
the facial nerve without joining it, and becomes the chorda tympani. 
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passing tlirougli a, short canal behind the* tympanum, it enters that cavity hv 
an aperture below the level of the pyramid, and close to the ring of bone 
containing the membrane of the tympanum ; and being invested by the 
mucous lining of the cavity, it is directed forwards act ns* the mein- 
brana tympuni and the handle of the malleus to a foramen at the inner 
side of the Classerian fissure. After emerging from the tympanum through 
the opening referred to, tin* nerve lies beneath the external pterygoid mus- 
cle, and is inclined obliquely forwards to the gustatory nerve, which it 
meets at an acute angle. Lastly, coursing along the gustatory nerve, with 
which it is connected by mu* or more filaments, the chorda tvmpani ends 
in the submaxillary ganglion, — or, according to some anatomists, joins in- 
separably with that nerve. 

* 

3. Posterior Auricular Ibanch. 

» 

'This branch, tig. 11)1, 1 *, arises close to the stylo-maston^ Jjonimeii : it 
turns backwards below the external auditory meatus, "and is joined by the 
auricular branch of the pneumo-gastiic. Arrived in fi out of the mastoid 
process, it divides into an auricular and an occipital portion ; in this situa- 
tion, cither the nerve or one of its brunches is further connected with the 
great amicular nerve of the eenical plexus. 

The auiicular dicision supplies fasciculi to the retialient muscle of the 
cm, and ends m the integument on the pnstcrioi aspect ol the amide. 

The occipital branch i.s directed hack winds beneath the small occipital 
nerve (from the cervical plexus) to the posterior purt*7»f the occipito- 
frontalis; muscle ; it lies dose to the hone, and, besides supplying the 
muscle, gives upwards filaments to the integument. 

4. Digastric and Stylo-hyoid Branches. 

The digastric branch arises in common with that for tin* *4) lo-hyoul 
muscle, and is split into many filaments, which enter the digastric muscle : 
one of these after perforating the digastric, joins the glosso-pharyugeal nerve 
near the base of the skull. 

The stt/lo-hi/oid branchy long and slender, is diiectcd invvaids fiom tin* 
digastric branch to the muscle from vvhich it is named. This nerve is con- 
nected with the carotid plexus of the sympathetic nerve. 

TUF. FACIAL NKllVK FROM TI1K STYLO -MASTOID FORAMEN TO ITS I’.ND. 

In this part of its course tlio facial nerve is continued for- 
wards through the substance of the parotid gland, and divides 
in the gland, behind the ramus of the lower maxilla, into two 
primary brandies, from which numerous offsets spread out over 
the side of the head, the face, and the upper part of the neck. 
The two primary divisions of the nerve are named tcmporo-faciul 
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and cervieo-facial : they arc at first flattened and subdivided. 
This part of the nerve, with its divisions, is known as the 
“ pes anseriiius, 1 ** 

Fig. 101.+ 



The TKMVoito-FAfiAL DivjsioN, the larger of the two, takes 
the direction of the trunk of the facial nerve through the 
parotid gland. Its ramifications and connexions with other 
nerves form a network over the side of the face, extending as 
high as the temple, and as low as the niou'h. These branches 
arc arranged into temporal, malar, and infra-orbital sets. 

Near its commencement this division of the facial is con- 
nected with the aurieulo-temporal nerve (of the fifth) by one or 
two filaments which turn round the external carotid artery ; 
and it gives some filaments to die tragus of the outer ear. 

* The* designation appears to have originated in a comparison made by 
Winslow. 

t Plan of the facial nerve and the superficial branches of the cervical 
plexus. 1. Facial nerve. 2. Posterior auricular branch. 3. Supraorbital 
nerve. 4. Infraorbital. 5. Lower maxillary labial branch. 0. Great au- 
ricular nerve. 7. Superficial ccivicul nerve. 8. Small occipital. 0 and 
10. Clavicular and suprnacromiul brunches. 1 1. Great occipital.* 12. 
Spuial accessory nerve. 
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a. The temporal brunches usee ml over the zygoma to the side of the Temporal 
head. Some end in the anterior muscle of the amide, and the integu- hramlu^. 
merit of the temple, and communicate with the temporal brunch of the uppoi 
maxillary nerve near the ear, as well as with (according to Meckel) tin* 
miriculo-temporal branch of the lower maxillary neno. Other branches 

enter the occipito-fronlalis, and the orbicular muscle of the eyelid.-., and join 
oil, sets from the supraorbital branch of the ophthalmic none. 

b. The malar brunches cross the malar bone to the outer angle of the Malar 
orbit, and supply the orbicular muscle and the corrugator of the eyebrow, branches. 
♦Some filaments are distributed to both the uppet and the lowei eyelid : 

those in the upper eyelid join filahicnts from the lachrymal and supra- 
orbital nones; and those in the lower lid are connected with filaments 
from the upper maxillary none. Filaments fiom this scries communicate 
with llu* malar branch (r. subcutaneous malm) of the upper maxillary nrr\c. 

t*. The infraorbital blanches , of larger M/e thAn the other blanches, are Tafra- 
almoM lioii/ontal in direction, and ate distributed between lk<-* orbit and 
mouth. They supply tire buccinator and oibiculans oiis nmseles, the 
elevators of the upper lip and angle of the mouth and likewise the integu- 
ment. Numeious communications take place with the fifth nerve. He- 
ne.'ith the elevator of the upper lij> these nerves are united in a plexus with 
the branches of the upper maxillary nerve ; on the .-ide of the nose they 
conmmmeate with the nasal, and at the inner angle of the 01 bit with the 
in Prut loci dear nerve. The lower branches of this set are connected with 
the ccrvi co-facial division. 

The ckjivic jo- facial division of the fiiciul nerve is di- (Vnico- 
reeted obliquely through the parotid towards the angle of the llul 
lower jaw and gives brandies to the face, below those of the 
preceding division, and to the upper part of the neck. The 
branches are named buccal, supramaxilhiry, and infmm^xillary. Branches 
In the gland this division of the facial nerve is joined by fila- 
ments of the great auricular nerve of the cervical plexus, and 
offsets from it enter the substance of the gland. 

a . The buccal branches communicate with the tcmporo-fuciul division, Buccal 
cross tin* massetcr muscle, and join on the buccinator muscle with fila- branches, 
meats of the buccal branch of the lower maxillary nerve. 

b. The supramaxillanj branch , fig. 101, sometimes double, gives an offset Supra- 

over the side of the maxilla to the angle of the mouth, and h then ! n ‘ lXil ] :iry 

branch. 

directed inwards, beneath the depressor of the angle of the mouth, to 
the muscles and integument between the lip and chin : it joins with 
the labial branch of the lower dental nerve. 

c. The inframaiillan / branches (r. subcutanci colli), fig. 11)1, perforate the Infra- 
dee|» cervical fascia, and, placed beneath the platysma muscle, foim a i cites “™ x ^|‘ ll ‘ V 
across the side of the neck as low' the hyoid bone. Some bianchc.- join 
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• the superficial cervical uorve beneath the platysnm, others (‘liter that muscle 

and a few perforate it to end in the integument. 

Summary. Stnnmmy. Tlic facial nerve is the motor nerve of the face. 
Supplies It is distributed to the muscles of the car and of the scalp; to 
-f- those of the mouth, nose, and eyelids ; and to the cutaneous 
integument; muscle of the neck (platysma). It likewise supplies branches 
to the integument of the car, of the side and back of the head, 
as well as to that of the face, and the upper part of the neck. 

This nerve is connected freely with the three divisions of 
the fifth nerve, and with the submaxillary and sphcno-paiatinc 
ganglia; with the glosso -pharyngeal and pneumo-gastric nerves; 
with the auditory, the sympathetic, and the spinal nerves. 
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The auditory nerve (nervus mollis paris septimi, — Willis, 
eighth cranial nerve of Scommcrring) is the special nerve of the 
sense of hearing, and is distributed exclusively to the internal 
ear. 

As the auditory nerve is inclined outwards from its connexion 
with the medulla oblongata to gain the internal auditory meatus, 
it is in contact with the facial nerve, but a small arterial branch 
destined for the internal ear partially separates them. Within 
the meatus the two nerves arc connected one to the other 
by one or two small filaments. Finally the auditory nerve 
bifurcates in the meatus : one of the parts is the nerve of the 
cochlea*; the other enters the vestibule of the internal ear. The 
distribution of these branches will be described witli the ear. 


EIGHTH PAIR OF NERVES. 

Eighth con- The eighth cranial nerve is com nosed of three distinct 
thrco° f nerves — the glosso-pharvngeai, pneumo-gastric, and spinal-ncccs- 

nerves. sory. Uesidcs issuing from the skull by*the same foramen, 
these nerves have but little in common. Two of them, 
xthc glosso-pliaryngcal and pneumo-gastric, are attached to the 
medulla oblongata in the same line, ( ante p. 448,) and resemble 
one another somewhat in their distribution, for both are distri- 
buted to the beginning of the alimentary canal. Hut the other, 
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the spinal accessory, takes its origin from the spinal coni, 
(p. 750.) and is distributed exclusively to muscles. 


A. GLOSSO-PHAUYNGEAL NERVE. 

\ 

The glosso-pharyngcal nerve (one division of the eighth pair, 
ninth cranial nerve of Seem m erring), fig. 104, 1 , is destined, as 
the name implies, for the tongue and pharynx. 

This small nerve is directed outwards from its place of origin 
over the flocculus to the foramen lacerum jugulare, through which 
it leaves the skull with the pneumo-gastric and spinal accessory 
nerves, but in a separate tube of duia mater,*' Tn passing 
through the foramen, where it is placed somewhat in front of 
the other nerves, this nerve is contained ir a groove, or in a 
canal in the lower border of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, and presents, successively, two ganglionic enlargements, 
— the jugular ganglion, and the petrous ganglion. 

In the neck the glosso-pliaryngcal nerve is very deeply placed 
at its commencement, but less so towards its termination. After 
leaving the skull, it soon appears between the internal carotid 
artery and the jugular vein ; and in its course to the tongue 
and pharynx is at first directed downwards over the carotid 
artery and beneath the styloid process and the muscles con- 
nected with the process, to the lower border of the stylo- 
pharyngcus muscle. Here, changing its direction, the nerve 
curves inwards to the tongue, forming an arch on the side of 
the neck. In this last part of its course, it is placed on the 
stylo-pharyngcus and the middle constrictor muscle of the 
pharynx, above the upper laryngeal nerve ; and near the tongue 
it is beneath the hyo-glossus muscle, where it ends in offsets 
distributed to the pharynx, the tonsil, and the tongue. 

The , jugular pctnalionf (gang.superius vcl jugulare), fig. 194, 4 


* The jugular foramen lias two projecting points of hone for the 
attachment of separate portions of the dura mater. Thus the foiamen is 
divided into three parts : one in front for the lower petrosal sinu>, one 
behind for the lateral sinus, and a c< ntral oik for the three nerves. 

t This ganglion was known to Ehrenritter, bnt it has been particularly 
described by AI filler. — See “ il / (die ini sc he 2c :ituug hiruusgt'frcberi von dan 
If rein J'iir Heilkunde in Preussen." lierlin, 1833; and AI filler’s “ A rclm . 
f. A nut. u. Physiol." 1*34 and 1837. 
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tlic smaller of the two ganglia of the glosso-pharyngcal nerve, 
is situate at the upper part of the osseous groove in which the 
nerve is laid during its passage through the jugular foramen. 
Its length is from half a line to a line, and the breadth from 
half to three-fourths of a line. It is placed on the outer side of 
the trunk of the nerve, and involves only some of the fibres, — 
a small iasciculus passing by the ganglion, and joining the nerve 
below it. 

The petrous ganglion (ganglion inferius vcl petrosum, — An- 
dersch), fig, 194, is contained in a hollow in the lower border 
of the petrous part of the temporal bone, (rcccptaculum 
ganglioli petrosi), and measures about three lines in length. This 
ganglion includes all the filaments of the nerve, and resembles 
the ganglife’-m enlargement of the facial nerve. From it arise 
the small branches by which the glosso-pharyngcal is connected 
with other nerves at the base of the skull : these arc the 
tympanic nerve, and branches to join the pneumo-gastric and 
sympathetic. 

The branches of the glosso-pharyngcal nerve arc divisible 
into two series : in the first will be ranged those derived 
from the petrous ganglion, and serving chiefly to connect 
this nerve with others ; and the second will comprise the nerves 
distributed from it in the neck. 


CONNECTING 1IKANC1IKK, AND TYMPANIC IMANCII. 
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1. From the petrous ganglion spring three small filament.-*; — One 
passes to the auricular branch of the pneumo-gastric, one to the upper 
ganglion of the sympathetic, or vice versa , and a third to the ganglion of 
the loot of the pneumo-gastric. The last is not vei w constant. 

2. The branch to or from the facial nerve perforates the digastric muscle ; 
it is connected with the trunk of the glosso-pharyngcal below the petrous 
ganglion.* 

3. The tympanic branch (nerve of Jacobson ; i. tympanicus), fig. 192/, arises 
bom the petrous ganglion, and is conducted to die tympanum l»y a special 
canal f in the petrous part of the temporal bone. On the inner wall of the 


* There is sometimes another branch to the trunk of the pneumo-gastric. 
v t The orifice of this canal is in the ridge of bone betwen the jugular 
fossa and the caiotid foramen ; and the canal is directed upwards to the inner 
wall of the tympanum. From it three channels brunch off; one bends 
•low’ll to the caiotid canal; a second ascends to the hiatus Fallopii ; and 
the third leaches the upper pari of the petrous portion of the temporal bone, 
externul to the hiatus Fallopii. 
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tympanum fig. 102, the nerve joins with an offset/, from the sympathetic in a Tympanic 
plexus (tympanic), and distributes filaments to the membrane lining the P^‘ vus i 
tympanum and the Eustachian tube, as well as one, c , to the fenestra rotun- 
da, and another, 7 , to the fenestra ovalis. 

From the tympanic nerve arc given three connecting branches, by which it its briuiclu* 
communicates with other nerves ; these occupy the channels continued from the t0 t y ,n_ 
osseous canal, through which the nerve enters the tympanum. One branch ’ 

enters the carotid canal and joins with the sympathise on the carotid nr- sympatli. 
iery.* A second, fig. 192, H , is united to the large superficial petiosal mid large 

nerve, as this lies m tl .* hiatus Fallopii. And the third, (ig. 11)2, is di- 

• 

Fig. 11)2 + 



rected upwards, heneath the canal for the tensor t)mpani lmiseic, towards 
the surface of the petrous poition of the temporal bone, where it becomes 


* Or this filament may be said to spring from the carotid plexus, and 
join Jacobson's nerve in the tympanic plexus. 

f A drawing of the tympanic nerve from Brcschet’s work on the ear. 
a. Squamous part of temporal bone. n. Petrous poition «»f same. r. bower 
maxillary nerve, n. Internal carotid aitery. a. Tensor tvmpaui uniseli 1 . 
1. Curotid plexus. 2. Otic ganglion. 3. Glosso-pharyiigcal nerve. i. 
Tympanic nerve. Branches to carotid plexus, (!. Bianeh to feuesha 
rotunda. 7. Branch to fenestra ovalis. Bianch to join tin* large 
superficial petiosal nerve. 1). Small supi ifieial petrosal nrnc. 10. Nerve 
to tensor timpani muscle. 11. Facial nerve. 12. Chorda t)iiipani. 13. 
Petrous ganglion of glosso-pharyngeal. 1 1. Branch to the mcmbiuiic 
Ifning the Eustachian lube. 
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Summary. 


the small superficial pet/ owl nerve * and under this mine is continued to the 
exterior of the skull through a small aperture in the sphenoid and temporal 
hones, to end in the otic* ganglion. As this petrosal nerve passes hy the 
gimglifonn enlargement of the facial, it has a connecting filament with that 
enlargement, t 


BU ANOUKS DISTKITUTEI) IN THE NKCK. 

1. The carotid branches course along the internal carotid artery, and unite 
with the pharyngeal branch of the pneuuio-gastric and wit!, branches of the 
sympathetic. 

2. The pharyngeal branches , three or four in number, uuite opposite the 
middle constrictor of the pinny nx, with hianchcs of the pncumogastric and 
sympathetic to form the phaiyngeal pier us . Nerves to the mucous mem- 
brane of the pharynx perforate the muscles, and extend upwards to the base 

the tongue and the* epiglottis, and downwards nearly to the hyoid hone. 

3. The musiular breaches aic given to the stylo-pluiryngeus and con- 
strictor muscles.* 

4. Tonsillitie branches. When the glosso-pharyngcal none is near the 
tonsil, sonic branches are distributed on this body in a kind of plexus (cir- 
cuit tonsillaris). From these nerves, offsets are sent to the soft palate and 
the isthmus of the fauces, where they join the palatine nerves. 

5. Lingual branches. The glosso-pharyngcal nerve divides into two parts 
at the border of the tongue. ^ One turns to the upper surface of the tongue 1 , 
supplying the mucous membrane at its base; the other perforates the mus- 
cular structure, ami ends in the mucous membrane as far forwards as the 
papillin clrcuimallatm, and Jilaments enter those papillae. 

Summary . — The glosso-pharyngcal distributes branches to 
the mucous membrane of the tongue and pharynx. The mus- 
cles supplied by it are some of those of the pharynx and base of 
the tongue. It is connected with the following nerves, viz. : 
— the lower maxillary division of the uflli, the facial, the 
pncumo-gastric (the trunk and branches of this nerve), and the 
sympathetic. 


* Bidder always found the small superficial petrosal nerve in an osseous 
canal — never on the surface of the bone. This observer states, too, that the 
nerve passes from the skull through the sphenoid bone and the petrous 
puition of the temporal. — “ Neurologische Beobuchtungen .” 
x t Jacobson described an anterior or internal branch given from the tym- 
panic nerve to the sphciio-palatinc ganglion. 

I An aditional muscular nerve to the digastric and stylo-hvoid muscles 
is noticed by Cruveilhicr. — Aunt. Descrip, t. iv. It is probable that this 
nci\c is but the connecting branch between the facial and glosso-pharyngcal 
ni r vc'-. 
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B. PNEUMO-GASTRIC NERVE. 

The pneumo-gastric nerve (ucrvus vagus, par vagum, sympathc- Pji.-gastm-. 

ticus medius, a division 
Kiir. 1!)3 .* of the eighth pair of 

Willis, tenth cranial 
nerve, — Sounmerring), 
fig. 1 93, has the long- 
cst course of any of the 
cranial nerves. It ex- 
tends through the neck 
and the cavity of the 
•chest to the upper 
parj of the abdomen ; 
and it supplies nerves 
to the organs of voice 
and respiration, to the 
alimentary canal as far 
as the stomach, and to 
the heart. 

Tin*; Ni:k\t, from 
its ouroix TO Till-) 

TJioutx. — ■ The fila- 
ments by which this 
nerve arises from the. 
medulla oblongata are 
collected together, so as 
to give rise to a Hat fasci- 
culus, which is directed tJmu-M* m 
over the flocculus to the foramen lacerum in the base ol the skull. 

In passing through the opening at the base of the skull the Evil from 
pneumo-gastric nerve is contained in the same sheath ol dura 
mater, and surrounded by the same tube of arachnoid membrane 
as the spinal accessory nerve ; but iL is separated from the end 

* A plan, representing the distribution of the divisions of the eighth pair 
of cranial nerves (altered from Hell), a. Spinal cord. b. St cr no-mastoid 
muscle, c. Trapezium, d. Clavicle, c. Scapula, f. Side of the chest. 
ft. Tongue, h. Larynx. A*. Diaphragm. 1. Stomach. 1. Glosso-pharyngcal 
nerve. 2. Pneumo-gastric. 3. Spinal accessory ner\c. 4. Upper laryngeal 
bfaneli of vagus, fi. Lower laryngeal or recurrent branch, (i. Pulmonary 
branches. 7. Some nerves of (esophageal plexus. e 
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of the lateral sinus by a process of fibrous membrane, or of 
bone, and from the glosso-pliaryngcal nerve by a process of 
membrane. In the foramen the filaments of the nerve become 
aggregated together; and it here presents a ganglionic enlarge- 
ment, distinguished as the ganglion of the root of the pncuino- 
gastric. 

Course and After its passage through the foramen, the vagus nerve is 
^ } y ^ l0 accessory part of the spinal accessory nerve, 
and a second ganglion is formed upon it (the ganglion of 
the trunk of the nerve). Several communications arc at. the 
same time established with the surrounding nerves. In 
its course along the neck the nerve lias a straight direction, and 
a fixed position with respect to the cervical vessels; for, enclosed 
in the sheath of those vessels, it is between the internal carotid 
artery and the internal jugular vein as far as the thyroid cartilage, 
and afterwards between 
the same vein and the 
common carotid artery. 

When entering the tho- 
rax, the nerve of the 
right side crosses over 
the subclavian artery at 
right angles, and gives 
the recurrent branch to 
the larynx round that 
vessel ; but on the left 
side it is parallel with 
the subclavian artery, 
and the recurrent laryn- * 
geal branch arises in h 

the chest opposite the 
arch of the aorta. 

glion of ffan ^ ,e n I } P er 9 an $ i0n ' 

* Diagram from ilendz of the ganglia and communications of the divisions 
of the eighth pair. a. Cerebellum, n. Medulla oblongata, e. Spinal 
cord. 1. Root of glosso-pharyngeal nerve. 2. Roots of vagus. 3. Roots 
of v spinal accessory. 4. Jugular gnngh'on. 5. Petrous ganglion. 0. Tym - 
panic branch. 7. Ganglion of the root of vagus. 8. Auricular bianeh. 

0. Ganglion of the trunk of vagu.?. 10, branch from the last to the petrous 
ganglion. 11. Inner portion of spinal accessory. 12. Outer portion of 
the same. 13. Pharyngeal branch of vagus. 14. Upper laryngeal branch. 
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or ganglion of tin*, root of the pncumo-gastric nerve* (gang, 
superius v. radicis nervi vagi) fig, 194, 7 , is situate in the 
foramen laccrum. It is of a greyish colour, and resembles 
the ganglion on the posterior root of a spinal nerve. This 
body is nearly circular, and about two lines in diameter; it has 
connecting filaments with other nerves — viz., with the facial, 
the petrous ganglion of the glosso-pharyngcal, the spinal ac- 
cessory, and the sympathetic. 

The lower ganglion , or, ganglion of the trunk of the 
pncumo-gastric nervef) (ganglion inforius v. trunci nervi vagi) 
fig. H)t, y , is about half an inch below' the preceding. Oc- 
cupying the trunk of the nerve outside the skull, it is of a 
cylindrical form and reddish colour, aW measures about ten 
lines in length and two in breadth. The ganglion docs not in- 
clude all the fibres of the nerve ; the fasciculus, which is sent 
from the spinal accessory to join the vagus, is the part not involv- 
ed in the ganglionic substance. It communicates with the spinal 
accessory, the hypoglossal, the spinal, and sympathetic nerves. 

Tlllfl PNEUMO-GASTRIC NEIUKS IN THE THORAX. 111 tllC 

chest the pncumo-gastric nerves supply branches to the lungs 
and heart, and arc then continued through the .cavity along the 
oesophagus to the stomach. As there is some difference between 
the nerves of opposite sides in this part of their course, a sepa- 
rate notice of each becomes necessary. 

The right pncumo-gastric jierve is inclined by the side of 
the trachea to the back of the root of the lung, where it spreads 
out in a plexus (posterior pulmonaij). From the lower part 
of the plexus two large cords, the continuation of the nerve, 
are directed to the (esophagus, on which they subdivide, and, 
with similar branches of the nerve of the left side, form the 
a?uophagcal plexus. Near the lower part of the (esophagus 


15. Branches to llic sympathetic. 10. Fasciculus of spinal accessory pro- 
longed with vagus. 

* These ganglia ha\o been described particularly by Bend/.. — See 11 Truc- 
tatus de ’Cotinc.ru inter Ncrvunt Vugum it Accessorium Willisii” Hen. Car. 
Bang Bendz. Haunisu, 1830. — Either the one or the other ganglion hail 
been previously noticed by the greater number of anatomists. 

+ Tliis ganglion was named superior laryngeal by Sir Astley Cooper, from 
the supposition tlmt it was the special ganglion of the superior laryngeal 
UDrve, and that it bestowed sensory powers on that nerve. — See a paper in 
“ G ////’.? Hospital Reports” No. 5. Oct. 1837. London. 
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vA\c«e \>xawc\\es me collected on each side into a single cord ; 
find this cord on the left side is placed ou the fore part of 
the oesophagus, while it is behind that tube on the right side. 
In this manner the trunks of both nerves arc continued into 
the abdomen. 

The nerve of the left side, which is placed nearer to the fore 
part of the thorax than its fellow, at first lies between the left 
carotid and subclavian arteries, and behind the left innominate 
vein. Next it crosses over the arch of the aorta (round which 
turns the recurrent laryngeal branch), and then reaches the back 
part of the root of the lung. Lastly, the nerve rests on the 
front of the (esophagus, sis before stated. 

In tjie Ahdomkjv lioth pncmno-gaslric nerves enter the 
abdomen wbh the (esophagus, and are distributed to the sur- 
faces of the stomach, the left nerve spreading on the fore part, 
and the right on the posterior aspect of that organ. Offsets 
are also given to plexuses of the sympathetic: from the right 
nerve one to the cccliac plexus, and from the left another to the 
left hepatic plexus. 


r.KANciir,s oi- i hr I'M.i'Mfi-curriur monk. 

Some of the branches serve to connect the pneumo-gastrie 
with other nerves, and other branches are distributed to the 
muscular substance or the mucous lining of the organs which the 
nerve supplies. The principal connecting branches of this nerve 
arc derived from the ganglia. In the different stages of its 
course, branches arc supplied to various organs as follows : — 
In the jugular foramen, a branch is given to the ear ; in the 
neck, branches are successively furnished to the pharynx, the 
larynx, and the heart ; and in the thorax additional branches 
are distributed to the heart, and others to the lungs and the 
oesophagus. The terminal branches in the abdomen have been 
al ready indi ea ted . 

CONNECTING BRANCHES AND AUIUtTLAIl BRANCH. 

1. Connexions between the upper ganglion i of the vagus neive and the spinal 
Accessory, glosso-pharyngeal amt sympathetic nerves . — The connection with 
the spinal accessory is effected by one or two filaments. The filament to 
the petrous ganglion of the glosso-pharyngeal is directed transversely ; 
it is not always present. The communication with the sympathetic is 
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established by moans oi' the ascending offset of the upper cervical 
ganglion. 

2. The auricular branch connects the pncunio-git-irio with the facial nerve 
in the petrous substance of the temporal hone, and is then continued to the 
pinna of the ear. Arising from the ganglion of the root, this branch is joined 
by a iilarncnt from the glosso-pharyngeal nerve; it then turns backwards 
along the outer boundary of the jugular foramen to an opening near the styloid 
process. Next, it traverses the substance of the temporal bone, crossing 
the aqueduct of Fallopius, about two lines from its lower end, and, reaching 
the surface between the mastoid process and the external auditory meatus, 
is distributed to the integument of 'lie back of the ear. In the bone the 
auricular branch is connected with the facial nerve (which it crosses), and on 
the surface it joins with an offset of the posterior auricular branch of the 
same nerve. 

3. Connections of the second ganglion of the vagus with the spinal accessory , 
Jn/po-glossaly si/m pathetic, and spinal nerves. — Independently of its connec- 
tion with the inner division of the spinal accessory, Which becomes part of 
the pneumo-gastric nerve, this ganglion is connected by iilaments with the 
trunk of the hypo-glossal, with the upper cervical ganglion of the sympa- 
thetic, and with the loop formed between the first two cervical nerves. 
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11 RANCH KS Foil TIIK PHARYNX, LARYNX, AND 11 KART, 

L. Pharyngeal Branch. 

Tlic pharyngeal branch, fig. 19 4, 13 , arises from the upper Pharyngeal 
part of the ganglion of the trunk of the nerve. In its m ‘ rvc * 
progress inwards to the pharynx this nerve crosses, in one 
ease over, in another under the internal carotid artery ; and 
it divides into branches, which, conjointly with others de- 
rived from the glosso-pharvngcal, the superior laryngeal, and 
the sympathetic nerves, form a plexus (jtltaryngeal) behind 
the middle constrictor of the pharynx. From the plexus, jdns 
branches are given to the muscular structure and the mucous 
membrane of the pharynx. As the pharyngeal nerve crosses 
the carotid artery, some filaments join those which the glosso- 
pharyngeal distributes on the same vessel. — There is sometimes 
a second pharyngeal branch. 

2. Superior Laryngeal Branch. 

This nerve, fig. 194, u , springs from the middle of the Superior 
ganglion of the trunk of the pneumo-gastric nerve. It is Iaryr,ffeal: 
directed inwards to the larynx beneath the internal carotid 
artery, and divides beneath that vessel into two branches, dis- 
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tinguished as external anti internal laryngeal, both ramifying in 
the structures of the larynx. 

The external laryngeal branch, the smaller of the two di- 
visions, at the side of the pharynx gives backwards filaments to 
the pharyngeal plexus and to the lower constrictor muscle ; and 
it is finally prolonged beneath the muscles on the side of the 
larynx to the crico-thyroid muscle* and the thyroid body in 
which it ends. In the neck this branch joins the upper cardiac 
nerve of the sympathetic. 

The internal division of the laryngeal nerve is continued to the 
interval between the hyoid bone and the thyroid cartilage, where 
it perforates the thyro-hyoid membrane with the laryngeal branch 
of the thyroid artery, and sends an offset to join the recurrent 
branch, after distributing several filaments to the mucous mern- 
brane.-f- 

a. Branches to the mucous membrane . — Some twigs of the internal laryn- 
geal nerve enter the mucous membrane of the pharynx, and communicate 
with filaments to the same part from the recurrent nerve ; others are di- 
rected upwards in the Jirytmiio-cpigloUidcan fold of mucous membrane to 
the base of the tongue, the epiglottis, and epiglottidean gland ; and others 
arc reflected downwards in the lining membrane of the larynx, extending to 
the chorda vgcalja : these last are placed on the inner side of the laryngeal 
pouch. 

b. The communicating branch to tin; recurrent laryngeal nerve is very slen- 
der, and lies beneath the lateral part of the thyroid cartilage, under wdiich 
the junction between the two nerves takes place. 

3. .Recurrent Laryngeal Branch. 

The recurrent or inferior laryngeal branch of the vagus nerve, 
fig. 193, 5 , as the name expresses, has a reflex course to the 
larynx, but the point of departure from the vagus nerve and 
the connexions are not the same on both sides of the body. 

The nerve on the right side arises at the top of the thorax, 
winds round the subclavian artery, and crosses beneath the 
common carotid and lower thyroid artery in its course to the 

* Bcndz describes branches to the muscles fixed to the oblique line on 
the thyroid cartilage — viz., to the constrictor, storno-thyroid, and thyro- 
hyoid muscles. 

% t A branch to the nrytmnoid muscle is sometimes described. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the nerve supplies that muscle, hut it appears to do so. 
A branch enters the muscle, some filaments seem to end in it, and o*hcrs 
proceed through it to the mucous membrane. 
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trachea. On the left side the recurrent nerve is bent round 
the arch of the aorta at the point where the obliterated ductus l 
arteriosus is connected with the arch, and is thence inclined up- 
wards to the trachea. 

Each nerve in its course to the larynx is placed between the Course of 
trachea and oesophagus, supplying branches to both tubes; 1)01,1 n,,rv<,ft * 
and, whilst making the turn round its vessel, each gives 
nerves to the deep cardiac plexus. At the lower part of the 
cricoid cartilage the recurrent nerve distributes muscular branches, 
a few offsets to the mucous membrane, and a single communi- 
cating filament. 

a. The brunches to the mucous membrane of the pharynx, few in limn- Brandies to 
her, unite in their nunifi cal ions with blanches fiom the upper laryngeal 

nerve. 9 

b. The muscular branches supply all the proper muscles of the larynx, ex- to muscles, 
cept the crico-thyioid muscle, which is supplied from the upper laryngeal 

nerve. 

c. The communicating filament joins the long branch of the upper laryngeal and to 

nerve beneath the side of the thyroid cartilage. ■] imi u PP cr 

* laryng. 

4. Cardiac Branches. 

The cervical cardiac branches arise both at the upper and the lower l T pP er an, l 
part of the neck. The upper branches are small, and join the cardiac nerves 
of the sympathetic. The lower, , a single branch, arises as the pneunio-gastric |, r ;mches. 
nerve is about to enter the chest. On the light side this bianch lies by the 
side of the innominate artery, and joins one of the cardiac nerves destined for 
the deep cardiac plexus ; it gives some filaments to the coats of the aorta. 

The branch of the left pneunio-gastric crosses the arch of the aorta, and 
ends in the superficial caidiac plexus. 

BRANCHES IN THE CHEST AND ABDOMEN. 

1. Cardiac Branches. 

The thoracic cardiac branches of the right side leave the trunk of the Thoracic 
pneunio-gastric, as this nerve lies by the side of the trachea : they puss in- can *‘ ac ^ r9 ‘ 
wards on the air-tube, ami end in the deep cardiac plexus. The correspond- 
ing branches of the left side come from the left recurrent laryngeal nerve. 

2. Pulmonary Branches. 

Two sets of pulmonary branches are disti ibuted from the pneunio-gastric Pul. nerves 
nerve to the lung; and they reach the root of the lung, one on its fore part, the two 8ets * 
other on its posterior aspect. The anterior pulmonary nerves, two or three Anterior 
in lfumber, arc of small size. They join with filaments of the sympathetic brandies 

3 <; 2 • 
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continued on the jmlmoimry artery, and with these nerves constitute the 
anterior pulmonary plexus. Behind the root of the lung the pneumo-gastric 
becomes flattened, and gives several branches (of much larger size than the 
anterior branches), which, with filaments derived from the third and fourth 
thoracic ganglia of the sympathetic, form the posterior pulmonary plexus . 
Offsets from the last-named plexus extend along the ramifications of the nii- 
tube through the substaucc of the lung. 

3. (Esophageal Branches. 

The oesophagus within the thorax receives brandies from the piicumo- 
gastric nerves, both above and below the pulmonary branches. The latter 
are the larger, and arc derived from the tmiphugcal pit j. us (plexus gillie). 
This plexus is formed by connecting cords between the nerves of the rigid 
and left sides, while they lie in contact with the oesophagus. 

* *1. (instric Branches. 

• 

The brandies distributed to the stomach (gasti'ic nerves) are the terminal 
branches of both pneumo-gastric nerves. The nerve of the left side, on ar- 
riving, guided by the oesophagus, opposite the cardiac orifice of the stomach, 
divides into many branches : some of these extend over the fore part of the 
stomach ; others lie along its small curvature, and unite with branches of the 
right nerve and the sympathetic ; and filaments arc continued between the 
layers of the small omentum to the left hepatic plexus. The right pneumo- 
gastric nerve distributes branches to the posterior surface and the cardiac end 
of the stomach ; and a part of this nerve is continued from the stomach to 
the left side of the cmliac plexus of the sympathetic. 

Summary . — The pneumo-gastric nerves supply branches to 
the upper part of the alimentary canal, viz., the pharynx, oeso- 
phagus, and stomach ; and to the respiratory organs, namely, 
the larynx, trachea, and lungs. These nerves give branches 
likewise to the heart and great vessels by means of their 
communication with the cardiac plexus. Each pneumo- 
gastric nerve is connected with the following cranial nerves — 
the spinal accessory, glosso-pharyngcal, facial, aud hypoglossal ; 
also, with some spinal nerves ; and with the sympathetic in 
the neck, the thorax, and abdomen. 

C. SriNAL ACCESSORY NERVE. 

The spinal nerve accessory to the vagus nerve, or, as it is 
shortly named, the spinal accessory nerve (nervus spinalis 
ad par vagum accessorius, eleventh cranial nerve of Scem- 
merring), fig. 194, gives a fasciculus to join the trunk of the 
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pneuino-gastric, and supplies branches to the sterno-mastoid 
and trapezius muscles. 

The place of origin of this nerve from the spinal cord and 
its course in the spinal canal to the cranium, where it is 
associated with the other parts of the eighth pair, have been al- 
ready described, ante p. 418. From the side of the medulla 
oblongata it is directed outwards to the foramen laccrum pos- 
Lerius, and is transmitted through that opening in the same 
sheath of dura mater as the pneumo-gas trie nerve. In the fora- 
men this nerve is connected with the ganglion of the root of the 
pneuino-gastric by one or more short filaments. After escaping 
from the. cranium, it is concealed by the internal jugular 
vein, and immediately divides into two parts, one of which (the 
internal part) joins the vagus nerve, the othe»- (the external one) 
supplies the sterno-mastoid and trapezius muscles. 

The Internal or accessory division , the smaller of the two, 
gets at once into contact with the vagus nerve, close to the base 
of the skull, and blends with that nerve beyond its second gang- 
lion.* 

The external division of the spinal accessory nerve is directed 
backwards, and after crossing the internal jugujar vein, in one 
ease over, in another under the vein, perforates the sterno-mas- 
toid muscle, at the same time supplying it with branches, and 
communicating in its substance with branches of the cervical 
plexus. Crossing, in the next place, the neck behind the 
sterno-mastoid, the nerve passes beneath the trapezius muscle. 
Here it forms a kind of plexus with branches of the third and 
fourth cervical nerves, and distributes offsets to the trapezius, 
which extend nearly to the lower edge of the muscle. Besides 
the communications between the spinal accessory and the spinal 
nerves already mentioned, another communication is formed 
with branches of the cervical nerves in the interval between 
the two muscles to which the nerve is distributed. 

NINTH TATR OF CRANIAL NERVES. 

The hypoglossal, or ninth cranial nerve (nerv. hypoglossus, 

* It is stated by lleiidz that a filament is given from the spinal accessory 
to the pharyngeal nerve above the place of junction with the vagus, and tliut 
fibrils of the same nerve have been traced into cucli of the muscular offsets 
of the pneuino-gastric nerve. 
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par nonum, — Willis, twelfth cranial nerve, — Sccmm erring), fig. 
195, is the motor nerve of the tongue. 

The filaments by which this nerve arises from the medulla 
oblongata arc collected into two bundles, which converge to 
the anterior condyloid foramen of the occipital bone. Each 
bundle of filaments perforates the dura mater separately oppo- 
site the foramen, and the two arc joined after they have passed 
through it. 

After leaving the 
cranium, this nerve 
descends almost ver- 
tically to the lower 
border of the digas- 
tric muscle, and, 
changing its course, 
is thence directed 
forwards above the 
hyoid bone, and be- 
tween the muscles 
in this situation to 
the under part qf the 
tongue. 

As it descends from the base of the skull, the hypoglossal 
nerve lies at first very deeply with the vagus nerve, to which it 
is connected ; but it gradually approaches nearer to the surface, 
passing between the internal carotid artery and the jugular vein. 
Where it curves forward towards the tongue, the nerve turns 
round the occipital artery, and then crosses the external carotid 
below the tendon of the digastric mutr le. It next sinks under 
the mylo-hyoid muscle, lying between it and the hyo-glossus, 
and at the inner border of the latter is connected with the gus- 
tatory nerve. Finally, it is continued in the fibres of the genio- 
liyo-glossus muscle beneath the tongue to its point, and distri- 
butes brandies upwards tc the muscular substance. 

The principal branches of this nerve arc distributed to 
muscles on the fore-part of the neck and to the tongue ; a few 


Fig. 11)5. * 
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* Diagram of the trunk of the hypo-glossal nerve. 1. Trunk of the nerve. 
3. Descending cervical branch. 4, />. Two nerves from the second and 
third cervical nerves to form the arch with the descendens noni. 
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serve to connect it with some of the neighbouring nerves. The 
several branches are disposed in the following manner : — 


CONNEXION WITH OTHER NERVES. 

1. Connexion with the pneumo-gaslric. — Close to the skull the hypoglossal 
nerve is connected with the second ganglion of the pneumo-gastrie by sepa- 
rate filaments, or both nerves are united so as to form but one mass. 

2. With the sympathetic and first two spinal nerves . — Opposite the first 
cervical vertebra the nerve communicates with the upper cervical ganglion 
of the sympathetic, and with the loop connecting the first two spinal nerves 
in front of the atlas. 


MUSCl LAll UKAMUIK. . 


1. Descending Branch of the Ninth Nerve. 

This branch (r. deseendens noin), fig. 105, leaves the ninth nerve where 
this turns round the occipital artery, or, it may be, higher up.* It is 
directed across the sheath of the carotid vessels, from the outer to the inner 
side, and joins about the middle of the neck in a loop with one or two 
branches of the cervical plexus. The convexity of this loop is turned 
downwards; and the connexion between the nerves is effected by means of 
two or more interlacing filaments, which enclose an irregularly-shaped space. 
From this interlacement of the nerves, filaments are continued backwards 
to the posterior belly of the omo-liyoid, whilst others are directed forwards 
to the anterior belly of the same muscle, and to the sterno-hyoid and sterno- 
thyroid muscles. It occasionally happens that a filament is continued to 
the chest, where it joins the eardiac and phrenic nerves. 

It is not uncommon to find the descending branch of the ninth nerve in 
the sheath with the large cervical vessels, and in such places it may be placed 
cither over or under the vein. 
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2. Branches to the Tongue and Neighbouiing Muscles. 

Branches uro distributed to the following muscles, viz., the thvro-hyoid, Nerves to 

stvlo-glossus. hyo-glossus, geiiio-hvoid, and gcnio-hvo-glossus. These musc b-s ot 
, f r i ... . ’ , , tongue and 

branches separate from the nerve where it is contiguous to the several nius- those at- 

cles; that for the thyro-hyoid muscle near the end of the hyoid bone before tanked to 

the nerve passes beneath the rnylo-hyoid muscle. Lastly, the hypoglossal ^one. 

nerve, when arrived close to the middle of the tongue with the ranine artery, 

gives off several long slender brandies, which pass upwards into the sub- Lingual 

stance of the organ. Some of the brunches join with offsets from the gusta- branches. 

tory nerve. 

Nummary . — The hypoglossal neivc supplies all the muscles Summary. 

* This nerve may he derived altogether from the pncumo-gastric, or 
from both the pncumo-gastric and hypoglossal nerves. 
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connected with the os hyoidcs, including those of the tongue, 
with the exception of the digastric, the mylo-hyoid and the 
middle constrictor of the pharynx. The stcrno-tliyroid muscle 
likewise receives its nerve from the same source. 

It is connected with the following nerves, viz. pncumo-gastric. 
gustatory, some spinal nerves, and the sympathetic. 
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THE SPINAL NERVES. 

The spinal nerves are characterised by their origin from the 
spinal cord and their direct transmission outward from the spi- 
nal canal in the intervals between the vertebra). Taken toge- 
ther these nerves consist of thirty-one pairs ; and, like the ver- 
tebra) between which they issue from the spinal canal, they 
are arranged into groups named cervical, dorsal, lumbar, sacral, 
and coccygeal. In these groups the nerves are equal in number 
to the vertebra? composing the division of the column with 
which they are associated, but with these exceptions, namely, 
that eight cervical nerves arc recognised, and there is usually but 
a single coccygeal nerve.* 

Each spinal nerve springs from the spinal cord by two roots 
which approach one another, and, with few exceptions, join in 
the corresponding intervertebral foramen into a single cord.; 
and each cord so constructed separates immediately into two 
divisions, one of which is destined for parts in front of tliQ 
spine, the other for parts behind it. 

The nerves which do not emerge from the spinal canal 
through intervertebral foramina, and on account of which a 
reservation has been made above, .are the first and second cer- 
vical, the last sacral, and the coccygeal nerve. The two cervical 
nerves issue from the canal over the lamina' of the vertebra?, — 
the first over the atlas, the second over the axis ; and the other 
two take their course outwards through the end of the sacral 
canal. 

The connexions of the roots of the spinal nerves with the 
spinal cord, and the manner in which they are disposed with 
reference to its investing membranes, have been treated of 
already (ante, p. 676, 750, 754). It remains to notice the 

* Among seven eases which appear to have been examined with great 
care, Professor Schleinin (“Obscrvut.Ncurologica*,” Berolini, 18.34) found two 
coccygeal nerves on each side in one instance, and on one side in another 
case. In all the rest thcic was hut a single coccygeal nerve on each side. 
The occurrence of two coccygeal nerves is, therefore, an exception to the 
usual arrangement. 
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characters by ’which each of the two roots is distinguished, and 
the peculiarities they present in different sets of nerves. 

T1IE ROOTS OF T1IE SPINAL NERVES. 

Th q posterior roots of the nerves arc distinguished from the 
anterior roots by their greater size, as well as by the greater 
thickness of the fibrils of which they arc composed. But these 
roots are chiefly characterised by the presence of ganglia. At 
some distance from the spinal cord the fibrils of the posterior 
root of an individual nerve are aggregated into two bundles ; 
and these swell, so to say, into the gangliohic enlargement. 

Ganglia of the spinal nerves . — The spinal nerves are each 
furnished with a ganglion ; but the first cervical or suboccipital 
nerve is in some eases without one. The ganglia arc propor- 
tioned in size to the nerves on which they arc formed. They 
arc oval in shape, and many are partially divided or notched 
at the inner side, the two parts involving the bundles into 
which the fibrils of the posterior roots have just been said to 
be arranged. 

The ganglia are placed in the intervertebral foramina, im- 
mediately beyond the point at which the roots perforate the 
dura mater lining the spinal canal. From this statement those 
on a few nerves arc to be excepted. Tims, the first and 
second cervical nerves, which leave the spinal canal over the 
laininrc of the vertebra), have their ganglia opposite that part. 
The ganglion of the coccygeal nerve is placed within the canal 
in the sac of the dura mater, and at a variable distance from the 
origin of the nerve ; and the ganglion of the last sacral nerve, 
in some cases, occupies a similar position. 

The anterior roots of the spinal nerves arc, as will be in- 
ferred from what has been already stated, the smaller of the 
two, and arc devoid of ganglionic enlargement. 

The roots of the different g*oups of spinal nerves vary con- 
siderably in size, and some variation is likewise observable in the 
relative thickness of the fibrils of which they arc composed. 

Size. — The roots of the upper cervical nerves are much 
smaller than those of the lower nerves, the first being much 
the smallest. The posterior roots of these nerves exceed the 
anterior in size more than in the other classes of the spinal 
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nerves, and they are likewise composed of fibrils which are con- 
siderably larger than those of the anterior roots. 

The roots of the dorsal nerves , exception being made of the 
first, (which resembles the lowest cervical nerves and is asso- 
ciated with them in its distribution,) are of small size, and 
vary but slightly, or not at all, from the second to the last. 
The fibrils of both roots arc thinly strewed over the cord, and 
are slender, those of the posterior exceeding in thickness those 
of the anterior root in only a $mall degree. 

The roots of the lower lumbar , and of the upper sacral 
nerves , arc the largest of all the spinal nerves; those of the 
lowest sacral and the coccygeal nerve 'are, on the other hand, 
the slenderest of all. All these nerves at-e crowded together on 
the lower end of the cord. As regards the relative size of the 
roots of the same nerves : the anterior are the smaller, but the 
disproportion between the two is not so great as in the cervical 
nerves. 

Length and direction of the nerves in the spinal canal . — The 
place at which the roots of the upper cervical nerves are con- 
nected with the spinal cord being nearly opposite the foramina 
by which they leave the canal, these roots arc jn consequence 
very short. I3ut the distance between the two points referred to 
is gradually augmented from nerve to nerve downwards, so that 
the place of origin of the lower cervical nerves is the breadth of 
at least one vertebra, and that of the lower dorsal nerves about 
the breadth of two vertebrae above the foramina, by which they 
respectively emerge from the canal. Moreover, as the spinal 
cord extends no further than the first lumbar vertebra, the length 
of the roots of the lumbar, sacral, and coccygeal nerves increases 
rapidly from nerve to nerve, and in each case may be estimated 
by the distance of the foramen of exit from that point. Owing 
to their length and the appearance they present in connexion 
with the spinal cord, the aggregate of the roots of the nerves 
last referred to have been named the “ cauda equina.”* 

* This designation originated with, a comparison made by Laurentiusi 
who, it may be added, regarded the nervous cords which occupy the lower 
part of the spinal canal as a portion of the spinal cord, liis words arc 
these : — 

‘i Medulla autcin c ealuarne lolu’do ct ainjdo foruinine prodiens, prinuun 
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The direction the roots take within the canal requires brief 
notice. The first cervical nerve is directed horizontally out 
wards. The roots of the lower cervical and the dorsal nerve 
at first descend over the spinal cord, held in connexion with it 
by the arachnoid till they are arrived opposite the several inter- 
vertebral foramina, where they are directed horizontally out- 
wards. The nerves of the cauda equina are vertical in direction. 

The two roots of each of the spinal nerves unite immediately 
beyond the ganglion on the posterior one, and the trunk thus 
formed separates immediately, as already mentioned, into two 
divisions, anterior and posterior. To these wc shall now turn 
attention, beginning with the latter. 

Certain characters common to the posterior divisions of all 
the spinal nerves will first be noticed. Afterwards the arrange- 
ment peculiar to each group of nerves (cervical, dorsal, &c.) 
will be separately considered. 

POSTERIOR DIVISIONS OF TIIE SPINAL NERVES. 

The posterior divisions of the spinal nerves are, with few 
exceptions, smaller than those given to the fore part of the 
body. Springing from the trunk, which results from the union 
of the roots of the nerves in the intervertebral foramina, they 
turn backwards, and soon divide each into two parts or branches, 
distinguished as external and internal; and these are distri- 
buted to the muscles and the integument behind the spine. 
Exceptions to this general statement respecting the division of 
the nerves will be found in the arrangement of the first cervical 
and the lower sacral nerves ; the peculiari f 'es which they pre- 
sent will be shewn in the special description of those nerves. 

POSTERIOR DIVISIONS OF THE CERVICAL NERVES. 

These nerves, except the first two, a*e directed backwards 
beneath the posterior intertransverse muscle, and divide behind 
that muscle into the external and internal branches. 


iiniplissinia et crassissinia, sensini attenuator, id est, mcdullarcin substantial!! 
uinittit, non eorporoam molcm quani candem ul>i<jue servut ; tandem cum 
ad dorsi fines pcnienit, tota in i’uiiieulos ct fiiamenta caudum fere eqninam 
referenda iibsiimitur.” — And. Lauren tills, “ Histor. JTuiuuiii Corpora.” 
Lib. x. Cap. xii. Parisiis, 1(500. 
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The external branches give only muscular offsets, and arc 
distributed to the slender muscles prolonged to the neck from 
the erector spin re, namely, the ccrvicalis dcsccndcns and the 
transvcrsalis colli with the trachclo-masloid. That of the 
second nerve is the largest of the series of external branches, and 
is often united to the corresponding branch of the third; it 
supplies the complexus muscle, which covers it, and ends in 
the splcnius and trachclo-masloid muscles. The first cervical 
nerve has no offset, similar t$) the external branch of each of 
the other cervical nerves. 

The internal branches , which are larger than those above 
described, are differently disposed at the upper and the lower 
parts of the neck. Excluding those or the first and second 
nerves, which require separate notice, they a^e directed inwards 
to the spinous processes of the vertebrae ; but the branches de- 
rived from the third, fourth, and fifth nerves take that course 
over the semispinalis, and beneath the complexus muscle, and 
having reached the spines of the vertebrae, are continued out- 
wards to the integument ; while, on the other hand, the branches 
from the lowest three cervical nerves are placed beneath the 
semispinalis muscle, and end in the muscular structure without 
furnishing (except occasionally the sixth) any offset to the skin. 
The last three nerves are the smallest of the scries. 

The muscles supplied by the internal branches just described 
arc the complexus, semispinalis colli, the inlcrspinalcs, and the 
multifidus spiiuc. 

The cutaneous branches , referred to as furnished by the in- 
ternal branches of some of the cervical nerves, reach the sur- 
face by the side of the spinous processes, after passing through 
the fibres of the complexus (or at the inner side of that mus- 
cle), and through the splcnius and trapezius muscles; and then 
turning transversely outwards are distributed in the integument 
over the trapezius muscle. 

The first three cervical nerves deviate more or less from the 
arrangement now described, and require to be noticed indi- 
vidually. 
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PECVLIA KIT1ES IN Tim POSTERIOR divisions of certain cervical NERVES. 

1. Suboccipital Xerve. 

Tlie posterior division, which is the larger of the two divi- 
sions of the suboccipital nerve, emerges over the arch of the 
alias, between it and the vertebral artery, to the space bounded 
by the larger rectus and the two oblique muscles ; and after 
a very short course, divides into branches for the surrounding 
muscles. One branch descends to the lower oblique muscle, 
arid gives a filament, which passes through the fibres of that 
muscle, or over it, to jein the second cervical nerve ; another 
ascends over the larger rectus muscle, supplying it and the 
smaller rectus; a third enters the upper oblique muscle and 
a fourth sinks into the eoinplcxus, where that muscle covers the 
nerve and its branches. 

A cutaneous branch is occasionally given to the back of the 
bead from the suboccipital nerve ; it accompanies the occipital 
artery, and is connected beneath the integument with the great 
and small occipital nervcs.f 

2. Second Cervical Nerve. 

The posterior division of the second cervical nerve is much the 
largest of the scries. When the nerve has passed through ilie 
ligament between the arches of the vertebrae, it lies below the 
inferior oblique muscle, (which it supplies with one or two 
filaments,) and receives a communicating branch from the first 
nerve. The nerve then separates into its external and internal 
branches ; the former of which has been noticed with the corre- 
sponding branches from the cervical nerves. 

The internal branch of this nerve, from its size and destina- 
tion named the great occipital nerve , is directed upwards on the 
lower oblique muscle, and is tr ansmitted to the surface through 
the complcxus and trapezius, near their crauial attachments. 


* '* Ascii .states that this branch supplies the rectus capitis lateralis muscle. 
“ lie Prime Parc Nervorum Medulla) Spinalis,” § xxxiii. in Ludwig (< Scrip- 
tores Neurologici vol. i. 

t This nerve has occasionally hern found in the dissecting room of Uni- 
versity College. It was first recognised by James llunison, M.D. (Session 
1839-40), and subsequently traced more fully hv Mr. K. Hearne. 
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As soon as the nerve is free from the muscles, it is joined by 
an offset of the cutaneous part of the third cervical nerve ; and 
ascending with the occipital artery, it divides into branches, 
which radiate over the occipital part of the occipito- frontal is 
muscle, some appearing to enter the muscle, and others joining 
the smaller occipital nerve. 

An auricular branch is sometimes supplied to the back of 
the ear by the great occipital nerve, and muscular branches are 
furnished to the complcxus. f Whilst it is beneath the corn- 
plexus, the nerve in some cases is joined by an offset from the 
third cervical nerve. 

» 

8. Third Cervical Ncjve. 

The posterior division of the third cervical nerve differs from 
the nerves below it, chiefly in this respect — viz., that in addi- 
tion to a cutaneous branch to the neck, it furnishes another to 
the skin over the occiput, which is hence named its occipital 
branch. 

This occipital branch separates from the cervical cutaneous 
branch beneath the trapezius, perforates that muscle, and ramifies 
in the integument on the lower part of the occiput, lying at the 
inner side of the great occipital nerve. It is connected with 
that nerve. 

Between the posterior divisions of the first three cervical 
nerves a connexion is in some cases established beneath the 
complcxus by means of communicating branches; and this com- 
munication between the nerves M. Cruveilhier has designated 
as “ the posterior cervical plexus.” 'Hie arrangement referred 
to can, however, scarcely be said in any case to constitute 
a plexus, inasmuch as the connecting cords arc single, and do 
not furnish offsets, and, moreover, the connexion between the 
nerves is often altogether wanting. 

POSTERIOR DIVISIONS OF THE DORSAL NERVES. 

Like the posterior divisions of the other spinal nerves, these 
are smaller than the anterior divisions (intercostal) from the 
same nerves, and divide between the transverse processes of the 
vertebrae into internal and external branches. 

*The internal branches of the upper six nerves appear in the 
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interval between the multifidus spin sc and the scniispinalis 
dorsi : they supply those muscles, and become cutaneous by 
the side of the spinous processes of the vertebrae. The same 
branches of the lower six dorsal nerves are placed between the 
multifidus spina; and longissimus dorsi, and end in the former 
muscle without giving branches to the integument. 

The external branches increase in size from above down- 
wards, and the lower five or six give cutaneous offsets. These 
external branches are directed through or beneath the longis- 
simus dorsi to the cellular space between this muscle and the 
sacro-hintbalis ; and they supply both those muscles, together 
with the small muscles by which they are continued upwards to 
the neck, and the levaiores costarum. 

The cutaneous ^branches of the dorsal nerves vary in their 
position, according as they are derived from the internal or the 
external branches above described. Those from the internal 
branches of the upper six nerves perforate the rhomboid and 
trapezius muscles close to the spines of the vertebras, and are 
directed outwards in the integument; the branch from the 
second nerve reaches as far as the scapula. fJangliform enlarge- 
ments will often be found on these nerves. The cutaneous 
nerves given from the external branches emanate from the lower 
five or six dorsal nerves, and arc transmitted to the integument 
through the lower serratus muscle and the fleshy part of the 
latissimus dorsi, in a line with the angle of the ribs. 

It will be observed, that where cutaneous nerves arc supplied 
by the internal branches, there arc none from the external branches 
of the same nerves,'" and vice versa ; and that the branches 
which give cutaneous offsets are larger than those that end in 
muscles without reaching the skin. 

POSTERIOR DIVISIONS OF THE LUMBAR NERVES. 

The branches given backwards from the lumbar nerves re- 
semble those of the lower dorsal nerves in their position between 
the transverse processes, and their division into internal and 


* Valentin states that there* are cutaneous nerves from all the external 
ami internal branches; “ Soenmicrring V. Bau, n &c. While this state- 
ment is dissented from, it should he remarked that the cutaneous nejves 
are not always limited to the number mentioned in the text. 
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external brandies between the raultifulus spincc and erector 
spime muscles. 

The external branches enter the erector spime, and give fila- 
ments to the in ter trans verse muscles. From the upper three, 
cutaneous nerves arc supplied ; and from the last, a fasciculus 
descends to the corresponding branch of the first sacral nerve. — 
The cutaneous nerves given from the external branches of the first 
three lumbar nerves, pierce the fleshy part of the sacro-lumbalis, 
and the aponeurosis of the latissimus dorsi ; they cross the crest 
of the ilium near the edge of ’the erector spinal, and terminate 
in the integument of the gluteal region. One or more of the 
filaments may be traced as far as the great trochanter of the 
femur. 

The internal branches wind backwards in grooves close to 
the articular processes of the vertebra 1 , and sink into the multi- 
ful us spime muscle. 
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POSTERIOR DIVISIONS OF TIIE SACRAL NERVES. 

These nerves issue from the sacrum through the foramina on 
its posterior aspect. The first three are covered at their exit Eimt three; 
from the bone by the lnultifidus spinas muscle, and they bifurcate 
like the posterior divisions of the other spinal n tvcs ; but the 
remaining two, which are below that muscle, have a peculiar last two. 
arrangement, and ret] wire separate examination. 

The internal branches of the first three sacral nerves arc internal 
small, and are lost in the multifidus spime muscle. brandies: 

The external branches of the same nerves arc united with nndextemal 
one another, and with the last lumbar and fourth sacral nerves, ,llst 
so as to form a series of anastomotic loops on the upper part of 
the sacrum. These branches arc then directed outwards to 
the cutaneous or posterior surface of the great saero-seiatie 
ligament, where, covered by the gluteus maxim us muscle they 
form a second series of loops, and end in cutaneous nerves/"' 

The cutaneous nerves derived from the second series of loops Ontanoo 
last referred to, pierce the great gluteus muscle in the direction llrlu,s * 
of a line from the posterior spine of the ilium to the tip of the 


* In six dissections made by Air. Ellis, the arrangement of the nerves 
mentioned in tbc text was the most frequent. The \ariations to which it is 
liable are these : — the first nerve may not tube part in the second scries of 
loops, and the fourth may be associated with them. 

3 H 
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coccyx. They arc commonly three in number, — one is near the 
innominate bone, another opposite the extremity of the sacrum, 
and the third about midway between the other two. All arc 
directed outwards over the great gluteal muscle. 

The last two sacral nerves placed, as already stated, below 
the multifidus spinsc muscle, arc smaller than those above them, 
and arc not divided into branches like those nerves. They arc 
connected one with the other by a loop on the back of the 
sacrum, and the lowest is joined in a similar manner with the 
coccygeal nerve : one or two sm'.ill filaments from these sacral 
nerves arc distributed behind the coccyx. 


POSTERIOR DIVISION OF THE COCCYdEAL NERVE. 

This division of the coccygeal nerve is very small, and sepa- 
rates from the anterior division of the nerve in the sacral eanal. 
It is joined by a communicating filament from the last sacral 
nerve, and ends in the fibrous structure about the posterior sur- 
face of the coccyx. 

ANTERIOR DIVISIONS OF TIIE SWNAL NERVES. 

The anterior divisions of the spinal nerves arc distributed to 
the parts of the body situated in front of the vertebral column, 
including the limbs. They arc, for the most part, consider- 
ably larger than the posteiior divisions of the nerves, and the 
greater size is attributable to the greater mass of muscular and 
other structures, which they arc destined to supply. These 
nerves spring from the trunk resulting from the union of the 
two roots of the spinal nerves in the intervertebral foramina, and 
arc thence directed forwards to their destination. The first two 
cervical nerves deviate from this arrangement; and the sacral 
and coccygeal nerves have, in some degree, a peculiar disposi- 
tion. The peculiarities in each of these eases will be noticed 
in the special description of the nerves. 

The anterior branch of each spinal nerve is connected by 
slender filaments with the sympathetic. Lastly, the cervical, 
lumbar and sacral ncrvcsform plexuses of various forms ; but the 
dorsal nerves remain separate one from the other. 
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ANTERIOR DIVISIONS OF THE FIRST FOUR CERVICAL 
NERVES. 

The four upper cervical nerves form the cervical plexus by 
their anterior divisions. These appear at the side of the neck, 
between the scalenus m edit us and rectus antieus major muscles; 
and each divides into two park, one of which communicates 
with the nerve above, and the other with the nerve below. Ivicli 
of these nerves is connected by a communicating filament with 
the first cervical ganglion, tyr with the cord connecting that 
ganglion with the second. "Before the description of the plexus 
resulting from the intercommunication of these nerves is entered 
on, some peculiarities in the disposition of the first two cervical 
nerves must be noticed. • 

rnriiUAItmiW IN TIIH KIKhT AND SKrOxft NEliVKS. 

1. Suboceipital Nerve. 

The anterior division of the first nerve runs forwards in a 
groove on the atlas, and bends downwards in front of the trans- 
verse process of that vertebra to join the second nerve. In this 
course forwards it lies beneath the vertebral aitcry, and at the 
inner side of the rectus lateralis muscle, to which it gives a 
branch.*' 4 ' As it crosses the foramen in the transverse process 
of the atlas, the nerve is joined by a filament from the sym- 
pathetic ; and from the arch (loop of the alia .**■) it makes in 
front of that process, branches are supplied to the two anterior 
recti muscles. Short filaments connect this part of the nerve 
with the pneumo -gastric, the hypoglossal, and the sympathetic 
nerves. 

2. Second Cervical Nerve. 

The anterior division of the second cervical nerve, beginning 
between the arches of the first two vertebrae, is directed forwards 
between their transverse processes, being placed outside the ver- 
tebral artery, and beneath the intertransverse and other muscles 
fixed to those processes. In front of the intertransverse muscles 
the nerve divides into an ascending part, which joins the first 
cervical nerve, and a descending part to the third. 


* Valentin notices filaments distributed to the articulation of the occipital 
ImMic with the atlas, and to the mastoid process of the temporal bone. 
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CERVICAL PLEXUS. 

The cervical plexus is formed by the first four cervical nerves, 
and distributes brandies to some of the muscles of the neck, and 
to a portion of the integument of the head and of the neck. It 
is placed opposite the first four vertebra?, beneath the sterno- 
masloid muscle, ami rests against the middle scalenus muscle 
and the elevator of the angle of the scapula. The disposition 
of the nerves in the plexus is easily recognized. Each nerve, 
except the first, branches into an ascending and a descending 
part : and these are united in anastomotic loops with the con- 
tiguous nerves. From the union of the second and third 
nerves, superficial branches arc supplied to the head and neck ; 
and from the junction 1 of the third with the fourth, arise the 
cutaneous nerves ,of the shoulder and chest. Muscular and 
communicating ollscts spring from the same nerves. 

The branches of the plexus will be separated into two sets or 
classes — a superficial and deep one : the former consisting of 
those which ramify over the cervical fascia, supplying the integu- 
ment and some also the platysma; the latter comprising 
branches which arc distributed for the most part to the muscles. 
Again, each of these sets admits of being subdivided into two 
series, according to the direction the nerves take. Thus, the 
superficial nerves will be subdivided into an ascending and de- 
scending series ; — the deep nerves into an internal and external 
series. 

SUPERFICIAL BRANCHES (ASCENDING SERIES). 

1. Superficial Cervical Nerve. 

This nerve, fig. 101, 7 , ramifies in front of the sterno-mastokl 
muscle. It takes origin from the second and third cervical 
nerves, turns forward over the stcrno-masloid about its middle, 
and, after perforating the cervical fascia, divides beneath the 
platysma myoidcs into two branches, which arc distributed to 
the anterior and lateral part )f the neck. — This nerve may be 
represented by two or more cords, the branches into which it 
divides when a single nerve being distinct one from the other 
from their commencement in the plexus.* 

* Valentin describes three superficial cervical nerves, which lie names 
swpcrioi, middle, and inferior. “ Summer ring v. Ban” &c. 
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The upper branch gives an ascending offset with the external jugular vein, uppor 
and communicates finely with the facial nerve, (ccnico-fncial division); it is branch ■ 
then transmitted through the phitvsrna to the surface, supplies that muscle, 
and families in the integument of the upper half of the neck on its fore part, 
filaments reaching as far as the lower maxilla. The lower branch likewise lower 
pierces the platysma, and is distributed below the preceding branch, its filu- branch, 
meats extending as low as the sternum. 

While the supeifieial cervical nerve ramifies oxer the platysma myoides, 
the facial nerve is beneath the muscle. — According to Valentin many anas- 
tomotic arches are formed on the side of the neck between those two nerves, 
as well as between the branches of the former, one with the other. 

2. Great Auricular J^crvc. 

This nerve (n. aurieularis magnus) (fiL>. 191,°,) winds round 
the outer border of the sterno-mastoid, and is directed obliquely 
upwards beneath the platysina-myuidcs, between the muscle 
ami the fascia of the neck, to the lobe of the ear. Merc the ]k;mclu>-. 
nerve gives a few small offsets to the face, and ends in auricular 
and mastoid branches. 

The auricular branches are directed 1o the hack of the external eai, on Auricular 
which they ramify, and are connected with the branches derived from the branch, 
facial and pneumo-gastric nerves. One of these blanches reaches the outer 
surface of the ear by a fissiue between the ant i -helix and the concha. A 
few filaments are supplied to the outer pait of the lobule likewise. 

The vmstoiii brant h is united to the posteiior uuiieulai branch of the facial Mastoid 
nerve, and ascends over the mastoid process to the integument In hind the br.mrli. 
ear. 

The branches of the great auricular nerve which extend to the iutegu- Facial 
meuts of the face pass over the parotid gland. Some slender filaments branches, 
penetrate deeply through the substance of the gland, and communicate with 
the facial nerve. 


3. Small Occipital Nerve. 

The smaller occipital nerve (n. occipitalis minor) (fig. 

191, n ,) varies in size, and is sometimes double. It springs 
from the second cervical nerve, and is directed almost vertically 
to the head, along the posterior border of the sterno-mastoid 
muscle. Having perforated the deep fascia near the cranium, 
the small occipital nerve is continued upwards between the ear distributed 
and the great occipital nerve, and ends in cutaneous filaments t() t,ie ,l0adi 
which extend higher than the car, and communicate with off- 
sett from the larger occipital nerve, as well as with the posterior 
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auricular branch of the facial. It appears to supply the occi- 
pito-frontalis muscle.* 

From the small occipital nerve near the car is given an auricular branch 
(ram. auriciilaris superior posterior), which is distributed to the upper pait 
of the car on its posterior aspect, and to the elevator muscle of the auricle. 
This nuriculni branch is an offset from the great occipital nerve, when the 
small occipital has less than its usual size. 


SUPERFICIAL BRANCHES OFaTlIE CERVICAL PLEXUS 
(DESCENDING SERIES). 

Supraclavicular Nerves. 

The descending series of the superficial nerves, fig. 191 , arc 
thus named. Tlrcrc are two of these nerves, or, in some 
cases, a greater number. They arise from the third and fourth 
cervical nerves, and descend in the interval between the sterno- 
limstoid and the trapezius muscles. As they approach the 
clavicle, the nerves arc augmented to three or more in number, 
and are recognized as internal, middle, and posterior. 

The inner (sternal) branch, which is much smaller than the rest, ramifies 
over the inner hull of elaxide, and terminates near the sternum. 

The middle branch, lying opposite the interval between the pectoral and 
deltoid muscles, distributes some offsets over the fore part of the deltoid, 
and others over the pectoral muscle. The hitter join the small cutaneous 
offsets of the intercostal nerves. 

The posterior branch (acromial) is directed outwards over the acromion 
and the clavicular attachment of the trapezius muscle, and ends in the in- 
tegument of the upper and back part of the shoulder. 

DEEP BRANCHES OF 'ME PLEXUS INNER SERIES. 

1. Connecting Branches. 

The conical plexus is connected near the base of the skull with the 
trunks of the pnemuo-gastrie, hypo-glossal, and sympathetic nerves, by 
means of filaments inlenciiing between these nerves and the loop formed by 
the first two cervical nerves in front of the atlas. (See p. 827.) 

* According to Valentin (op. eit.) the small occipital nerve gives brandies 
to the occipito-frontalih mtk-clc, and reaches the upper part of the head. The 
same anatomist further states that connexions take place between the occipital 
and auricular nerves, some being placed over, and some beneath the occi- 
pito-frontnlis muscle. <■ 
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2. Muscular Brandies. 

a. Branches are supplied to the anterior recti muscles; they proceed from j] nin( .j lost to 
the cervical nerves close to the vertebra;, including the loop between the first recti ; 

two of these nerves (ante, page 827). 

b. Other branches, two in number, are connected with the descending To descen- 
biancli of the hypo-glossal nerve (r. descendens noni), forming, with that dens noni, 
nerve, a small plexus from which the imiseles below the os hyoides are 
sii]>plied (see ante , page 815). One of the branches is derived from the second hyoides. 
cervical nerve, and the other from the third. Both branches cross inwards 

either over or, il may be, under the internal jugular vein, (the position vary- 
ing in different cases,) and unite with the brunch of the h\ poglossal. The 
junction between the nerves takes place usually in front of the sheath 
of the large bloodvessels; but in some eases jt is within the sheath. The 
position, in either case, is determined by that of the branch from the hypo- 
glossal ncivc.* ' 

• 3. Phrenic Nerve. 

The diaphragmatic or phrenic nerve, the special nerve of the phrenic* 
diaphragm, courses through the thorax to its destination. nervt ‘‘ 

It commences by two roots from the third and fourth cervi- 
cal nerves, and receives usually another fasciculus from another 
of these nerves (the fifth). As it descends in the neck, the (.nurse in 
nerve is inclined inwards over the anterior scalenus muscle; t,,ul,rllv, 
and near the chest, it is joined by a filament of the sympathe- 
tic, sometimes also by another filament derived from the fifth 
and sixth cervical nerves. 

As it enters the thorax each phrenic nerve is placed between Omiwin 
the subclavian artery and vein, and crosses over the internal tlle ellcst * 
mammary artery near its root. Through that cavity each takes 
nearly a straight direction, in front of the root of the lung on 
its own side, and along the side of the pericardium, — between 
this and the mediastinal part of the pleura. Near the diaphragm TVnninn- 
it divides into branches, which separately penetrate the ^^1,, U 
fibres of that muscle, and then diverging one from the other, 
are distributed on its under surface. 

The two phrenic nerves differ in their connexions at the Difference 
upper part of the thorax, and somewhat in their length like- 
wise. 

* M. Cruveilhicr describes an interchange of fibres nt the place of con- 
nexion ; so that a filament of the spinal nerve is directed upwards along 
th? branch of the hypoglossal, and vice versa. 
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The riyht nerve is placed more deeply than the left, and 
is at first directed along the outer side of the right innominate 
vein, and the descending vena ca va. The nerve of the left side 
is a little the longer of the two, in consequence of the oblique 
position of the pericardium round which it winds, and also be- 
cause of the diaphragm being lower on this than on the opposite 
side. This nerve crosses in front of the arch of the aorta, and 
the pulmonary artery. 

Besides the terminal branches suppXed to the diaphragm, each phrenic 
nerve gives filaments to the pericardium, and receives sometime, an offset 
from the union of the* descendciis noni with the spinal nerves.* 

One or two filaments of the nerve of the light side join in a small ganglion 
with diaphragmatic branches of the solar plexus; and from the ganglion 
offsets aie given to the supni-rciial capsule, the left hepatic plexus, and the 
lower vena cava. On* the left side there* is a junction between the saint; two 
nerves near the openings in the diaphragm for the oesophagus and the aorta, 
but without the appearance of a ganglion. 

DEEr BRANCHES OF THE PLEXUS: EXTERNAL SERIES. 

Those nerves arc distributed to muscles on the side of the 
neck, and some are connected freely with the spinal accessory 
nerve. 

Muscular Branches. 

The ste.rno-nnistoul receives a branch from the second cervical nerve. 
Two other branches proceed fioin the tliiul nerve to the levator an puli 
scapula; and from the cervical nerves, as they leave the spinal canal, branches 
are given to the middle scalenus muscle. Further the trapezius has 
branches prolonged to it, and thus, like the sterno-tuastoid, this muscle 
receives nerves both from the spinal aceessoi) and the cervical plexus. 

Connexion with the spinal accessory ne/vc . This nerve is connected with 
the branches of the ceivieal plexus furnished 1o the stenio-mastoid, — in the 
substance of the muscle ; also with the branches distributed to the tra- 
pezius, — the connexion between the nerves being beneath this muscle, and 
having the appearance of a plexus ; and with another offset of the cervical 
plexus in the interval between the two muscles. 

Summary of the cervical plexus . — From the cervical plexus 
arc distributed cutaneous nerves to the back of the bead, part of 


* Mr. Swan notices this union as occurring only on the left side. — Valen- 
tin mentions other filaments supplied by the phrenic nerve to the remains 
of the thymus gland, the phrenic vessels, and the anterior pulmonary plexus. 
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the car and face, and to the anterior half of the neck. The * 
muscles supplied from the plexus are the sterno-mastoid , the 
anterior recti, the levator anguli scapulas the trapezius, the 
scalenus posticus, and the diaphragm. I3y means of its branches 
the plexus communicates with the pneumo-gastric, spinal acces- 
sory, hypoglossal, and sympathetic nerves. 

ANTERIOR DIVISIONS OF THE LOWER FOUR CERVICAL 
NERVES. 

The anterior divisions of the four lower cervical nerves appear 
between the sealeni muscles, and go to ‘form the brachial plexus. 

They arc much larger than the corresponding divisions of the (iota form 
upper cervical nerves, and the manner in which they join to form 
the plexus is different. Each of these nerves is connected by a 
filament with the sympathetic, — the part of that nerve in the Connexion 
immediate neighbourhood of each, i. e. with one of the two w ’ S31,1J,atl1 
lower cervical ganglia, or the plexus on the vertebral artery. 

BRACIIIAL PLEXUS. 

This large plexus, from which the nerves of 'Jie upper limb Nerves 
are supplied, is formed by the union of the anterior divisions of forni ^I oxub 
the four lower cervical and the first dorsal nerves; and it further 
receives a fasciculus from the last of the nerves (fourth), which go 
to form the cervical plexus. The plexus reaches from the lower 
part of the neck to the axillary space, where it terminates Its extent, 
opposite the coracoid process of the scapula in large offsets for 
the supply of the limb. From the interval between the anterior 
and middle sealeni muscles, the nerves descend beneath the 
clavicle, lying at first on the outer side of the large artery (sub- 
clavian and axillary), and afterwards in more close connexion 
with the vessel. In the neck they have little of a plcxifonn 
arrangement, but they enter into various connexions in the 
axilla, and to the aggregate of all the term brachial plexus 
is applied. 

The manner in which the nerves are disposed in the plexus is liable to Arrango- 
sorne variation, but the following may be regarded as the arrangement most Incnt 
frequently met with. The filtli and sixth cervical are joined at the outer bur- pi C xua 
derflf the scalenus, and then receive the seventh nerve, — the three nerves 
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giving rise to one great cord ; the eighth cervical ami the first dorsal nerves 
are united in another cord whilst they are between the scalcni muscles : the 
two cords thus formed lie side by side, and at the outer side of the axillary 
vessels. Lasty, a third cord is produced opposite the clavicle, or a little 
lower than this, by the union of a fasciculus from each of the other two. The 
three cords of which the plexus now consists, arc placed as follows one on 
the outer side of the axillary artery, one on its inner side, and one behind 
that vessel. The large nervous cords which constitute the plexus at its lower 
end are continued into the branches which supply the arm. 

Branches . — The branches furnished by the foregoing nerves 
arc numerous, and may be conveniently divided into two 
classes — viz., those that arise above the clavicle, and those that 
take origin below the bohe. 

A. BRANCHES ABOVE TIIE CLAVICLE. 

* 

The branches which arise from the nerves before their union 
into a plexus, end in the muscles of the shoulder and the side of 
the chest, with the exception of the communicating fasciculus to 
join the phrenic nerve. 

Branch to join the Phrenic Nerve. This small branch is an offset from 
the fifth cervical nerve ; it joins the phrenic nerve on the anterior scalenus 
muscle. 

Brunches for t(e Scaltui and Lotigus Colli Muscles. These nerves spring 
in an irregular manner from the lower cervical nerves close to their place 
of emergence from the vertebral foramina. 

The branch for the rhomboid muscle arises from the fifth nerve, and is 
directed backwards to the base of the scapula through the fibres of the mid- 
dle scalenus, and beneath the levator anguli scapulae. It is distributed to 
the under surface of the rhomboid muscle, and gives sometimes a branch to 
the levator scapulae. 

The nerve of the subclavius muscle t of small size, begins in the cord which 
results from the union of the fifth and sixth cervical nerves. It is directed 
over the outer part of the subclavian artery to the under surface of the sub- 
clavius muscle. This little nerve is commonly connected with the phrenic 
nerve in the neck or in the chest, by means of a slender filament. 

Posterior Thoracic Nerve. 

The posterior thoracic nerve (external respiratory of Bell) is 
distributed exclusively to the large serratus muscle. Formed in 
the substance of the middle scalenus muscle by two roots, one 
from the fifth and one from the sixth nerve, it reaches the surface 
of that muscle, lower than the nerve of the rhomboid muscle, 
and is often connected with that nerve. After emerging Rom 
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the scalenus muscle, the posterior thoracic nerve descends behind 
the brachial plexus on the outer surface of the serratus iqagnus, 
and extends nearly to the lower border of this muscle, supply- 
ing it with several branches (fig. 200). 

Suprascapular Nerve. 

The suprascapular nerve arises from the first cord of the 
plexus, and bends beneath the trapezius to the dorsal surface 
of the scapula, where it is placed between the muscles and 
the bone. Entering the supraspinous fossa of the scapula, 
through the notch in its upper border (beneath the liga- 
ment which crosses the notch,) the Suprascapular nerve sup- 
plies two branches to the supraspinatus, one being near the 
upper, the other one near the lower part of the muscle ; and it 
is then transmitted in front of the spine of the scapula to the 
infraspinous fossa, where it ends in the infraspinatus muscle. 
In the upper fossa of the scapula, a slender articular filament is 
given to the shoulder-joint, and in the lower fossa other offsets 
enter the same joint and the bone (scapula). 

B. BRANCHES GIVEN FROM THE BRACHIAL PLEXUS 
BELOW THE CLAVICLE. 

These, the remaining offsets of the brachial plexus, supply 
muscles on the fore-part of the chest, some of the muscles and 
integument of the shoulder, and the remainder of the upper 
limb. 

Origin of nerves from the plexus . The several nerves now 
to be described arc derived from the three great cords of the 
plexus in this order : 

From the outer cord, — the external of the two anterior thoracic nerves, the 
outer head of the median, and the musculo-eutmieous. 

From the inner cord,-— the inner of the two anterior thoracic, the internal 
cutaneous and ulnar, the nerve of Wrisberg, and the inner head of the 
median. 

From the posterior cord, — the suhseupular nerves, the musculo-spiral, 
and the circumflex. 

The nerves traced to the spinal nerves. If the fasciculi, of which the 
principal nerves arc composed, be followed through the plexus, they may 
be traced to the spinal nerves named for each in the subjoined tabic. The 
higher numbers refer to the cervical nerves, the unit to the dorsal nerve : — 
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Some difference will bo found between the statements of anatomists wlu> 
have investigated the point — for instance, Scarpa (“ Annotutiones Anatom”) 
and Kroncnberg, (“Flex, tiervor . Structura et Virtutcs ”) — with respect to 
tlie nerves to which the branches arc assigned. Such difference is, doubt- 
loss, owing to the variation which actually exists iu different cas«v. 


Anterior thoracic Nerves. 

The anterior thoracic nerves, two in number, supply the pec- 
toral muscles. They arc distinguished as external and internal. 

a. The external , or more superficial branch, crosses inwards over the 
axillary artery, and terminates ill the great pectoral muscle. 

b. The internal , or deeper branch, conies forwards between the axillary 
artery and vein to the small pectoral muscle, and is joined by a branch 
from the preceding. This nerve presents a plexifomi division beneath the 
small pectoral muscle, and supplies branches to it and to the larger pectoral 
muscle. — The two preceding nerves are connected by a filament which 
forms a loop over the artery at its inner side. 

Subscapular Nerves. 

These nerves arc three in number. They arc distinguished 
as upper, lower, and long subscapular, and arc destined for the 
subscapularis, teres major, and latissiinus dorsi muscles. 

a . The upper nerve, the smallest of the subscapular nerves, penetrates the 
upper part of the subscapular muscle, b . The lower nerve gives n brunch to 
the same muscle at its axillary border, and ends in the teres major muscle* 
There is sometimes a distinct none for the labi -named muscle, c. The 
long subscapular nerve, the largest of the three, runs along the lower border 
of the subscapular muscle to the latissimus dorsi, to which it is distributed. 

Circumflex Nerve. 

The circumflex or axillary i erve (fig. 197) gives both muscu- 
lar and cutaneous nerves to the shoulder. At first this nerve is 
placed behind the axillary artery, but at the lower border of the 
subscapular muscle it is inclined backwards, and separates into 
an upper and a lower division. 


Upper hr. 


The upper division winds round the neck of the humerus, extending ti^tbe 
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anterior border ot‘ the deltoid muscle, which covcis it. Branches arc dis- 
tributed to that muscle ; and one or two cutaneous filaments , after pene- 
trating the muscular fibres, are bent downwards, and supply the integument 
over the lower pait of the muscle. 

The lower division of the circumflex nerve supplies, near its commence- 
ment, branches to the teres minor and to the back part of the deltoid, the 
none «i\cn to the former muscle picseiit'iig a gunglilbrm enlargement, it 
is then directed forwards on the cutaneous surface of the deltoid, below its 
middle, and after perfuinting the dorp fascia, ramifies in the integument over 
the lower two-thinls of the muscle (lig. 11)8, 1 *), one branch extending to the 
integument o\or the long head of the triceps muscle. 

An articular fi lament for the sbouldei -joint, arises from the circumflex 
nerve near its commencement. It continues with the trunk of the netve to 
the lower border of the scapula, and enters the scapular ligament below the 
subscapular muscle. 


Eig. p.Hi* 

V 

V 

1 \ ' 


Internal Cutaneous Nerve. 

At its origin from the brachial plexus, this 
nerve is placed on the inner side of the axillary 
artery. As it descends, it approaches the sur- 
face, and becomes cutaneous about the middle 
of the arm. After perforating the fascia — or 
in some cases, before it has penetrated that 
membrane — the internal cutaneous nerve is 
divided into two parts ; one (the outer part) 
being destined for the anterior, the other for 
the posterior surface of the fore-arm. 

The external branch , fig. 1 DO, 0 , crosses, at the hen d of 
the elbow, over (in some cases behind) the median basi- 
lic x cin. Below the elbow-joint, this branch is placed in 
front of the fore-arm— towards its inner side, with the 
cutaneous veins, and distributes filaments as fur as the 
wrist ; one of these is, in some instances, joined with 
a cutaneous branch of the ulnar nerve (fig. 19(>, 5 ). 

The internal branch of the nerve, 7 , inclines obliquely 
downwards, at the inner side of the basilic vein, and 
winding to the back of the fore-arm, over the promi- 
nence of the internal condyle of the humerus, extends 
somewhat below the middle of the fore arm, fig. 10.S, 7 . 
Above the elbow this branch is connected with tin; 
smaller internal cutaneous nerve, (nerve of Wrisbcrg,) 


* Plan of the cutaneous nerves on the front of the arm. — 1. Supra" 
clavicMlar nerves. 2. Branches of the circumflex nerve. 3. External cuta" 
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and afterwards communicates with the outer division of the internal cuta- 
neous.* + 

Near the axilla the internal cutaneous gives an offset (fig. 190, 6 ) through 
the fascia to the integument of the arm. This small branch lies a little 
to the outer side of the nerve from which it springs, and reaches to, or 
nearly to, the elbow, distributing filaments outwards to the integument over 
the biceps muscle. The sumo branch is often connected with the inter- 
costal-humeral nerve. 


Summary . — The internal cutaneous nerve gives filaments to 
the inner anti fore part of the anh, and to the inner part of the 
fore-arm, on the anterior and the posterior surface. Its offsets 
arc connected with the smaller internal cutaneous nerve, and with 
the ulnar nerve. 

Small Internal Cutaneous Nerve. 

The smaller internal cutaneous nerve (nerv. cutancus interims 
minor vel ulnaris Wrisbergii, — KIint,f) (fig. 196, 9 ,) assists the 
larger internal cutaneous nerve in supplying the inner side of 
the arm. 

This nerve commonly arises from the inner cord of the brachial 
plexus in connexion with the larger internal cutaneous and the 
ulnar nerves ; but it is sometimes derived from the posterior cord 
of the plexus with the musculo-spiral and circumflex nerves. In 
the axilla, the nerve of Wrisberg is concealed at first by the 
axillary vein, but it soon appears ou the inner side of that ves- 
sel, and communicates with the intcrcosto-huincral nerve. It is 
then placed along the inner side of the brachial vessels to 
about the middle of the arm, where it pierces the fascia, and is 
continued immediately beneath the integument to the interval 
between the internal condyle of the humerus and the ole- 
cranon, fig. 198, 6 . 


neons (upper branch) of the mm mlo-spiral nerve. 4. Musculo-cutancous. 
5. Branch of ulnar nerve, (b Internal cutaneous : external branch. 7. 
Inner branch of that nerve. 8. Offset to the upper-arm from same. 9. 
Nerve of Wrisberg. 10. Intercosto-liumcral nerve. 

* Mr. Swan describes a connexion near the wrist between this branch and 
the dorsal branch of the ulnar nerve. 

f This nerve appears to have been first made known by Wrisberg in bis 
lectures ; anil the first published account of it is contained in an Essay by one 
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Branches. In the lower third of the arm, branches of tin's little nerve arc 
directed almost horizontally to the integument on its posterior aspect ; and 
the nerve ends at the elbow, by dividing into several filaments, some of 
which are directed forwards over the inner condyle of the humerus, while 
others are prolonged downwards behind the olecranon. 

Connexion with mlircosto-humeral nerve. The connexion between the 
nerve of Wrisberg and the intcicosto-humeral nerve presents much variety 
in different cases : — in some, there are two or more inter-communications, 
forming a kind of plexus on the posteiior boundary of the axillary space ; 
in others, the iiitercor-to-humeral nerve is of larger size than usual, and takes 
tin* place of the nerve of Wrisberg^ only receiving in the axilla a small 
filament from the brachial plexus, and this small communicating filament 
represents in such eases the nerve of Wrisberg. 

• 

Summary . — The nerve of Wrisberg i§ the cutaneous nerve 
of the lower half of the upper arm on its inner and posterior 
aspect. Tt supplies the skin below the cutandbus branch of the 
musculo-spiral nerve. 

Miisculo-cutnneous Nerve. 

The nnisenlo-cutancousor external cutaneous nerve (fig. 197, 5 ,) 
supplies branches to the muscles of the arm, and to the integu- 
ment of the fore-arm. It is deeply placed between the muscles 
as far as the elbow, and below this point is immediately under 
the integument. 

Muscular part. Arising from the brachial plexus opposite 
the small pectoral muscle, this nerve perforates the coraco- 
brachial is muscle;* and passing obliquely across the arm be- 
tween the biceps and brachial is anticus muscles reaches the 
outer side of the limb a little above the elbow. Here it per- 
forates the fascia and commences its subcutaneous course on 
the fore-arm, which will presently be described. - 


of his pupils ; see Klint, “Dc Nervis lln&chii,” in Ludwig u Script, Nevrof. 
min.” tom. iii. 

* The nerve is sometimes named “performs Casscrii,” the first term of 
this designation having reference to the mode in which the nerve is con- 
nected with the coraeo-hrachialis muscle. As regards tin; association of the 
name of Casserius with the musculo-cutmieous nerve, it should he mentioned 
that this anatomist named the muscle “perform us,” but lie does not appear 
to have distinguished the nerve in the manner which seems to he implied* 
See “Julii Casscrii Placcntini Tab. Anatom:” (D. Hucrctius explicat. 
addiftit), Tab. 19 and 20. Frmicforti, 
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liranchcs. As it descends through the arm, the nerve distributes brandies 
to the muscles as follows : — lleforc it readies the coraco-braclimlis, one 
branch is given to that muscle and to (In- short bead of the biceps ; and 
other filaments are furnished to the coraco-bracbialis, while the nerve lies 
within its fibres. Lower down, where the nerve is placed between the biceps 
and bracliialis milieus, brunches are supplied to both those muscles. Lastly, 
the humerus and the elbow -joint receive small filaments from the same source. 

The uuTANKous paiit of the musculo-cutaneous nerve, fig. 
196/, approaching the integument at the outer side of the biceps 
muscle, and nearly opposite the elbow -joint, crosses behind the 
median-cephalic vein, and inclining outwards, divides into two 
branches which supply the integument on the outer side of the 
fore-arm, one on its anterior, the other on its posterior aspect. 

The anterior branch descends near the radial border of the fore-arm. It 
is placed in front of the radial artery near the wrist, and distributes some 
filaments over the ball of the thumb. Piercing then the fascia, it accom- 
panies the artery to the bach part of the carpus. This branch is connected 
at the wrist with an offset of the radial nerve. 

The posterior branch of the external cutaneous nerve is directed outwards* 
to the hack of the fore-arm, and ramifies in the integument of its lower third, 
extending as far as the wrist, fig. li)8, 10 . It communicates with a branch of 
the radial none, and with the external cutaneous branch of the musculo- 
spiral nerve. 

Some peculiarities of the none. In some eases, it dors not perforate the 
coraco-braehialis muscle. It is from time to time found to be an offset of 
the median nerve ; and in this case, the coraco-brachialis muscle receives a 
separate branch from the brachial plexus. 

Summary . — The musciilo-cutancous nerve supplies three mus- 
cles in front of the humerus, and the integument on the outer 
side of the fore-arm. Communications are established between 
it and the radial and the external cutaneous branch of the mus- 
eulo-spiral. 

IJLNAU NERVE. 

The ulnar nerve, (fig. 197, 7 ,) supplies both muscular and 
cutaneous branches to the fore-arm and the hand. In its whole 
course it lies along the inner (ulnar) side of the limb. 

At its commencement the ulnar nerve lies at the inner side 
of the axillary artery, and retains the same position with respect 
to the brachial vessels nearly to the middle of the arm. From 
this point it gradually inclines inwards, through the internal 
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intcrnmseular septum, lo 
the interval between the 
olecranon and the inner 
condyle of the humerus, 
and readies the forearm be- 
tween the two heads of 
the flexor carpi ulnaris. 

From the axilla to the 
place at which it sinks 
beneath the muscle last 
named, the nerve is co- 
veted only by the fascia, 
and tnay be felt through the 

integument, a little above 

- • 

the elbow. 

lx tub ronKMiM 
The ulnar nerve extend in 
in a straight course to the 
outer side of the pisiform 
bone of the carpus, is con- 
cealed by the flexor carpi 
ulnaris, as far as the mid- 
dle of this part of the 
limb; and thence onwards, 
it lies at the outer side oi 
the same muscle, covered 
only by the integument 
and fascia. In the whole 
course from the elbow to 
the carpus, it rests against 
the deep flexor of the lin- 
gers ; and the ulnar artery, C«imtcxi.«h 

which is separated from the nerve by a considerable interval at ^Vtcry. 11 
the elbow, is in contact with it (on the outer side) the 
lower half of the forearm. 



* A plan of tlu' ikTu*K of tin* aim. . Axillary m lei y. is. liiaelnal niteiy. 
Ncivrs: 2. Supja^c.ijmhu . a. Sul>:- capillar. 4. Immial riitanruus. . r >. 
iUiLsculo-cutaiicons. (i. Ciicumllix. 7. Kliuti. h. Sii|i<‘ificial branch of 
the sJInc oil to the hand. 12. .Median. ]:}. Anterior intertwons. Jo. 
Musculo-spiral. 1(5. Kudial. 17. Posterior iniei osseous 
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842 ULNAR NERVE : BRANCHES. 

Branches . — In its course along the upper arm the ulnar 
nerve gives off no branch. The offsets derived from it at the 
elbow and in the forearm, arc as follows: — 

1. Articular nerves. These consist of some small filaments supplied to 
the elbow- joint, as the nerve passes close behind the joint. 

2. Muscular branches. One branch enters the upper part of the flexor 
carpi ulnaris, and another supplies the two inner divisions (the inner half) 
of the deep flexor of the fingers. 

3. Cutaneous branches. These arc two small nerves that arise about the 
middle of the forearm, by a common trunk. One pierce,- the fascia, and 
turning downwards, joins a branch of the internal cutaneous nerve, fig. ]!)(>, r \ 
This branch is often absent. The second, a palmar branch , lies on the ulnar 
artery, which it accompanies to thodinnd. This little nerve gives filaments 
around the vessel, and ramifies in the integument of the hand, joining in 
some cases with other cutaneous offsets of the ulnar or median nerve. 

4. Dorsal branch fy'thc hand. This large offset, leaving the trunk of the 
ulnar nerve about two inches above the wrist, winds backwards beneath 
the flexor carpi ulnaris, and divides into branches, one of which ramifies 
on the inner side of the little finger, and another divides to supply the 
contiguous sides of that finger and the ring finger. On the hack of the 
metacarpus, this nerve joins with an offset of the radial nerve, and from the 
union of the two, filaments are distributed to the opposed sides or the ring 
finger and the middle finger. The several posterior digital nerves now 
described are united with offsets directed backwards from the anterior digital 
nerves furnished by the median and ulnar. 

Articular nerves. Besides the foi (‘going branches the ulnar nerve supplies 
some filaments to the wrist- joint. 

Palmar part of ulnar nerve. — On the annular ligament, 
or somewhat beyond it, the nerve separates into two parts, 
one of which is superficial, anil the other is deeply placed in the 
hand. 

a. The superficial division accompanying the ulnar artery, 
supplies digital nerves at the inner side of the hand, and gives 
likewise u branch to the palmuris brevis muscle, and offsets to 
the integument.* 

Digital nerves. One of these belongs <o the ulnar side of the little 
finger. The other is coimcctcu in the palm of the hand with a digital 
branch of the median nerve, and at the cleft between the little and ring 
fingers, gives an offset to the opposed sides of each. The disposition of the 
digital branches on the fingers is the same as that of the median nerve, 
to be presently described. 

* These may he found to communicate with the palmar nerves givon from 
the median or ulnar. 
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b . The deep palmar division of the ulnar nerve follows the iwp 

course of the deep palmar arch of vessels, beneath the long lulmar 
1 r R norvu. 

flexor tendons, and in contact with tlie interosseous muscles. 

Branches. —At its coimmMicciiient, Inane lies leave the deep palmar nerve Brandies 
to supply the small muscles of the little finger. As it lies across the 
metacarpal bones, it distributes two branches to each interosseous space — finger to 
one for the palmar, the other for the dorsal interosseous muscle ; and the iutcrossoi; 
branches of the second and third palmar interossei supply filaments to the t(, ^ u,n hri- 
innermost two lumhricales muscles. Opposite the space between the thumb 
and the index-finger, the nerve ends«in branches to the adductor pollicis, and cles of 
the inner part of the flexor brevis pollicis. thumb. 

Summary. — The ulnar nerve gives cutaneous filaments to the Summary, 
lower part of the forearm (to a small extent), and to the hand ( lltdneous » 
on its palmar and dorsal aspects. It supplies the following 
muscles, viz.: — the ulnar flexor of the carpfis, the dorp flexor muscular 
of the fingers (its inner half), the short muscles of the little 
linger, with the palmaris brevis, the inner part of the short 
muscles of the thumb, and the interosseous muscles of the hand, 
with the two internal lumbricalcs. Lastly, it contributes to the and articn- 
supply of the elbow and the wrist joints. lur brs. 

MEDIAN NERVE. 

This nerve, fig. 197, is placed along the middle of the limb Median 
(whence its name), and it occupies a position intermediate be- 
tween the ulnar and the musculo- spiral (with the radial) nerves, 
beginning by two roots) one from the outer, the other from the 
inner cord of the brachial plexus), which unite before the axillary 
artery or on its outer side, the nerve is in contact with that artery Connexions*, 
and its continuation, the brachial artery, nearly to the elbow. 

In this position (near the elbow-joint) it is placed at the inner 
side of the vessel, having crossed obliquely over it. 

In tii e forearm : — The median nerve, after passing between Position in 
the two heads of the pronator teres, is placed between the super- foiv;irm * 
ficial and the deep flexor muscles of the fingers, until it arrives 
at the lower end of the forearm. Here it is for a short space 
covered only by the integument and the fascia, and it lies 
between the radial flexor of the carpus, and the superficial flexor j 

of the fingers. Finally, the nerve leaves the forearm beneath 
tlie anterior annular ligament of the carpus. 

I tranches . — The median nerve usually gives Ho offset in the Branch.*-*. 

\ 3 i 2 • 
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M 14 MEDIAN NF.1IVE : MUNCHES. 

upper-arm. In the fore-arm it distributes branches to the muscles 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and a single cutaneous filament. 
These are disposed as follows : 

1. Muscular branches. A]| the muscles on the front of the forearm (pro- 
nators and flexors), except the flexor carpi ulnaris and part of the deep 
llcxoi of the lingers, are supplied from the median nerve, mid the sc"\ oral 
blanches sepaiate from the iutnc near the el hmv joint. The branch fur- 
nished to the pronator tens often arises above the joint. 

2. AnUri or interosseous nerve. This is the longest brunch of the median 
nerve, and it supplies the deeper nsuselVs of the Ion aim. < ’onmuncing at 
the upper pat t of the forearm, beneath the Mipeifieiul flcxoi of tie* fingers, 
the interosseous nerve courses downwind with the anterior interosseous 
artei y on the interosseous inemhiane, and between the long flexor of the 
thumb and the deep Jk*xoi*of the fingers, to the pronator ejuadratus muscle, 
in which it ends. Offsets arc distiilmted to the two muscles between which 
the nerve lies in its progress downwaids. 

IT Cutaneous palmar branch. This small nerve pierces the fascia of the 
foreann close to the annular ligament, and after cio.-sing over that ligament, 
ends ill the integument of the palm about its middle. It is connected 
with the cutaneous palmar branch of the ulnar neive, and disliibutes some 
filaments over the ball id’ the thumb. The filaments last refericd to com- 
municate with offsets of the radial or the external cutaneous nerve. 

The mediaix nerve in the hand. — After passing from 
beneath the annular ligament of the carpus, the median nerve is 
covered by the palmar fascia with the integument, and rests against 
the tendons of the flexor muscles. Somewhat enlarged, and 
slightly reddish in colour, it here separates into two parts of 
nearly equal size. One of these (the external one) supplies some 
of the short muscles of the thumb, and gives digital branches 
to the thumb and the index fmgei ; and the second division 
supplies the middle finger, and in prH the index and ring 
fingers. The branches thus indicated are distributed as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Branch to muscles of the thumb. This short nem* subdivides for the 
abductor, the opponents, and the outer head of the flexor brevis pollicis 
muscle. — The remainder of tl.%. small mass of muscles of the thenar 
eminence (the pint placed at the inner side of the long flexor tendon) is 
supplied by the ulnar nerve. 

2. Digital nerves. The digital nones are In e in number, and belong to 
the thumb, and the fingers in, far as the outer side of the ling finger. As 
they approach the cleft between the fingers, these nerves are close to the 
integument in the intervals between the processes of the palmar fascia : the 
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three external remain undivided, l»ut the fourth ami tilth hil'meate ami 
supply each the contiguous sides of two fingeis. 

The first and second nerves lie along the sides of the thumb, and the First anti 
former (the outer one) is connected with the radial nerve over the hall of second, 
the thumb. 

The third) destined for the radial side of the index linger, gives a muscular Third, 
bran uli to the first or most external lumbrh alis inusele. 

Tli o fourth supplies the second hnnhiiealis, and divides into blanches lb) Fourth, 
the opposed sides of the index and middle tingeis. 

The fifth, the most internal of the digital lienes, m eomieeted with the Filth, 
ulnar nerve, ami split- to finni-di a biauch each to the ring ami middle 
lingers. 

Kucli digital nerve divides at the end of the finger into two Arrange 
branches, one of which supplies the pirfp on the fore part of 
tlie finger; the other ramifies beneath the nail. 1 {ranches pass 
from each nerve forwards and backwards to (lie integument of 
tlie finger: and one larger than the rest inclines backwards by 
the side of the first phalanx of the finger, and after joining the 
dorsal digital nerve, ends in tlie integument over tlie last 
phalanx. 

tiimman /. — The median nerve gives cutaneous branches to Median 
the palm, and to several fingers. It supplies the pronator 
muscles, tlie flexors of the carpus, and the long flexors of the prmiutnr 
fingers (except the ulnar flexor of the carpus, and part of the 
deep flexor of the fingers), and likewise the outer Jialf of the skin of 

short muscles of the thumb, and two lumbricales. 

Some similarity will be observed between the course and dis- Parallel 
tribution of the median and ulnar nerves. Neither gives any l^JLaiTand 
offset in the arm. Together they supply all the muscles in ulnurncm. 
Iron l of the forearm and the hand, and together they supply 
the skin of the palmar surface of the hand, and impart tactile 
power to all the fingers. 

MUSCULO-SPIRAL NERVE. 

The nmsculo-spiral nerve, the largest ollset of the brachial s !a- *»i m-v. 
plexus, fig. 197, occupies chiefly the back part of the limb, 
and supplies nerves to the extensor muscles, ns well as, to 
some extent, to the skin likewise. • 

At its commencement, this nerve is placed behind the axillary Position 
vessels. .In its progress downwards it winds in a spiral manner CO unoxion^ . 
(whence the distinctive name) from the inuei to the outer sjdc 
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of the limb behind the humerus, between it and the triceps 
muscle. On the outer side of the arm the uerve descends in 
the interval between the supinator longus and brachialis anti- 
cus muscles, to the outer cond yle of the hume- 
rus, where it ends by dividing into the radial 
and posterior interosseous nerves. 

The branches given from the musculo-spiral 
nerve in its course through the upper-arm, are 
found on the inner side of the humerus, behind 
that hone, and on its outer side. 

a. — Internal bronchi s. — ThrsecoiiMsl of muscular and 
cutaneous launches : — 

1. JMusculur branches for the inner and middle heads 
of the triceps. That for the inner division of the muscle 
is long and slender ; it lies by the side of the ulnar 
nerve, and reaches as far as the lower third of the upper 
arm. 

2. The internal cutaneous branch of the musculo-spiral 
uerve, lig. J 98, 3 , commonly unites in origin with the 
preceding. It winds backwards beneath the intercosto- 
huiueral nerve, and after supplying offsets to the skin, 
ends about two inches from the olecranon ; in some 
bodies it extends as far as the olccianon. This neive is 
accompanied by a small cutaneous aitery. 

b. Posterior branches. — Whilst the musculo-spiial 
nerve is between the triceps muscle and the humerus, 

*it gives off a laige fasciculus, which subdivides into 
muscular branches. — These muscular branches supply 
the outer head of the triceps muscle and the anco- 
neus. The branch of the anconeus is remarkable 

for its length, being, at the same time, slender ; it descends in the sub- 
stance of the triceps, to the interval between the outer condyle of the 
humerus and the olecranon, to terminate in the muscle for which it is 
destined. 

c. hxtanal branches. This series comprises branches to muscles and 
long cutaneous branches.— 1 . The Muscular branches , supply the supinator 
longus, extensor carpi radial ■* longior, (ihe extensor carpi radialis brevior 


Ia 


* Plan of the cutaneous nerves ol the hack of the arm and forearm. 1. 
Supra-acromial branches of the cervical plexus. 2. Cutaneous brandies of 
the circumflex nerve. 3. Internal cutaneous of the musculo-spiral. 4. 
■Inteicostu-hunicial brandies. f>. External cutaneous (inferior) of the nms- 
culo-spiial. 0. Ending of the nerve of Wrisherg. 7. Part of the internal 
cutaneous for the hack of the forearm. 8. Offset from the dorsal branch 
of the ulnar nerve. 0. Radial nerve. 10. Branch of the musculo-c..tanc- 
ous for the back of the forearm. 
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receiving its nerve fiom the posterior interosseous,) and in most cases the 
bracliialis amicus. 

2. External cutaneous branches. These sire two in number, and are dis- 
posed as follows : — 

The upper branch , the smaller of the two, fig. 1!H>, 3 , in directed downwards Twoextern. 
to the fore part of the elbow, along the cephalic vein, and distributes fila- J^‘ inC0U8, 
ments to the lower half of the upper -arm, units anterior aspect. The lower 
branch extends as far as the wrist, tig. J , distributing offsets to the lower Lower hr., 
half of the arm, and to the forearm, on their posterior aspect. It appears be- ri ™J* ca 
neath the integument at the outer side of the arm, about its middle, and 
passes to the forearm over the outer*sido of the bend of the elbow. About 
the middle of the forearm it turns from 1 he outer to the posterior aspect 
of the limb, and is connected neat the wrist with a branch of the external 
cutaneous nerve. 

Of the two nerves which result frofn the division of the RriiiKiry 
musculo-spiriil, one, the radial, is altogether ^ cutaneous nerve, 
and the other (posterior interosseous) is the muscular nerve of 8 l ,imI - 
the back of the forearm. 


A • KADI AL NERVE. 

The radial nerve, after separating from the musculo-spiral, is Radial a 
placed in front of the forearm, close to its outer side, and after- nen"^ 118 
wards turning backwards, is distributed to the integument of 
the back of the hand. At first it is concealed* by the long Position, 
supinator muscle, and lies a little to the outer side of the radial 
artery. This position beneath the supinator is retained to about change in. 
three inches from the lower end of the radius, where the nerve 
turns outwards beneath the tendon of that muscle, and becomes 
subcutaneous. Now it separates into two branches, which 
ramify in the integument over the dorsal aspect of the thumb Division, 
and the next two fingers, in the following manner : 

Branches . One branch, the external one, extends to the radial side of the External 
thumb, and is joined by a branch of the external cutaneous nerve. It dis- branch, 
tributes filaments over the hall of the thumb. 

The internal division of the radial nerve communicates with a hianeli of Internal 
die external cutaneous nerve on the back of tin* forearm, and on the hand branch, 
joins in an arch with the dorsal branch of the ulnar nerve. It then divides 
into digitul nerves for the outer fingers. — Dorsal digital nerves . One of 
these ramifies on the ulnar side of the thumb, and the second on the Distal 
radial side of the index finger. The third divides between the opposed nerves, 
sides of the index and middle fingers ; and the fourth between the middle 
and ring fingers. This last branch is connected with a binnch of the ulnar 
licrw. Oil the sides of the fingers the posterior digital nerves now de- 
scribed join offsets sent backwards from the palmar digital nerves. 
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848 INTERCOSTAL NERVES. 

II. POSTEIUOK INTEUOSSKOIIS NKHVJS. 

This nerve, the larger of tlic two divisions of the nnisculo- 
spiral nerve, winds to the back of the fore-arm through the fibres 
of the supinator brevis muscle, and is prolonged between the 
deep and superficial layers of the extensor muscles to the inter- 
osseous membrane, which it approaches about the middle of the 
forearm. 

Much diminished in size by the separation of numerous 
branches for the muscles, the nerve at the lower part of the 
forearm liis beneath the extensor of the last phalanx of tlm 
thumb and the tendons of the common extensor of the fingers, 
and terminates on the hack of the carpus in a gangliform 
enlargement. From this body filaments arc given to the liga- 
ments and articulations on which it rests. 

The branches <d the interosseous nerve enter the surrounding muscles, 
viz : the extensor carpi rudialis brevis and supinator bre\ is, the supeilieial 
layer of extensor muscles, except the anconeus, mid the dee]) layer of the 
same muscles ; — that is to say, the nerve supplies the supinators and the 
extensors of the carpus and of the fingers, with the exception of the supi- 
nator longus and the extensor carpi radial is longior. 

Summary o r the musculo-spiral nerve. — The trunk of the 
nerve supplies the extensor muscles of the elbow-joint, and gives 
a filament to' one of the flexors of the same joint (brachialis 
anticus), blit this muscle receives its principal nerves from 
{mother source. Before dividing, the nerve likewise gives 
offsets to tw'o muscles of the forearm (the long supinator, 
and the long radial extensor of the carpus). The posterior in- 
terosseous division distributes ncrvis to the remaining muscles 
on the outer and back part of the forearm (the short supinator 
and the extensors). 

Cutaneous nerves arc distributed, from the trunk of the 
nerve and its radial division, to the lower part of the upper arm, 
to the fore-arm, and to the hand — on the posterior and outer 
aspect of each. 

ANTERIOR DIVISIONS OF TI1E DORSAL NERVES — 
INTERCOSTAL NERVES. 

These nerves, fig. !20(), which from their position with respect 
to the ribs are named intercostal, are twelve in number, and 
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arc distributed -to the walls of the thorax and abdomen. The 
connecting cords with the sympathetic nerve arc placed in the 
intercostal spaces, close to the vertebra). 

The intercostal nerves pass separately to their destination, 
without forming any plexus by the connexion or interlacement 
of their fibres, and in this respect they differ from the other 
spina] nerves. From the intervertebral foramina they arc directed 
transversely across the trunk, and nearly parallel one to the 
other. The upper nerves, with the exception of the first, arc 
confined to the parietes of the thorax, while the lower nerves 
are continued from the intercostal spaces to the muscles and 
integument of the abdomen. This difference in distribution 
constitutes the ground of the division of the intercostal nerves 
into two sets, between which the nerves are divided equally. 


THE UFPEK INTERCOSTAL NERVES. 

Tn their course to the fore part of tin; chest, these nerves 
accompany the intercostal bloodvessels. After a short space 
they pass between the strata of the intercostal muscles, and, 
about mid w av between the vertebra; and the sternum, give off 
the lateral cutaneous branches, 'flic nerves are'now continued 
forwards, amid the fibres of the internal intercostal muscles 
as far as the costal cartilages, where they come into contact 
with the pleura. In approaching the sternum, they cross the 
internal mammary artery and the fibres of the triangularis sterni 
muscle. Finally these nerves pierce the internal intercostal 
muscle and the greater pectoral, ami end in the integument, 
under the name of the anterior cutaneous nerves of the thorax. 

Jfrauc/ics . — Ucsidcs the cutaneous nerves (two sets) already 
indicated, many branches arc distributed from the intercostal 
nerves to the neighbouring muscles. The several offsets require 
separate notice. 

«. The lateral cutaneous nerves of the thorn r , tig. ISM), pierce the external 
intercostal and serratus magnus muscles in the same line, a little behind 
the level of the great pectoral muscle. Eaeh of these nerves, except that 
from the second intercostal, (the first intei costal nene has ah cad v been 
excluded from the general account of these nerves,) divides into two 
branches, which reach the integument at the same time, or at a short 
distance one from the other, and take opposite directions, one forward, 
the other buekward, and hence are named anteiior and pustevioi. 
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The anterior branches , 3 , are continued for- 
wards to where the cutaneous nerves, reflected 
outwards from the fore part of the tlioiax, 
end. Several of these branches reach the 
mammary gland and the nipple; and from the 
lower dcivck offsets are supplied to the digital 
tions of the external oblique muscle of the 
abdomen. 

The posterior branches, 3 , turn baekwuids 
to the integument over the scapula and the 
latissimus dorsi muscle. Tlmt derived from 
the second intercostal nerve is the largest of 
these branches, and ends in the skin of the 
arm ; it will he presently noticed under the 
name u intercosto-hmneraJ nerve 71 The 
branch from the third nerve ramifies in the 
axillary space, and a few filaments likewise 
reach the arm. 

b. The anterior cutaneous nerves of the 
thorax , >, (reflected nenes, — A. Cooper,) 
which are the terminal twigs of the inter- 
costal nerves, are reflected outwards in the 
integument o\cr the great pectoral muscle. 

The branch from the second nerve is con- 
nected w ith the siijua-clavicuhir and the lateral 
cutaneous nerves ; those from the third and fourth nerves arc distributed to 
the mammary gland. 

c. Muscular branches. — Numerous filaments, which are usually slender und 
of various lengths, are supplied to the intercostal muscles, and the triangu- 
laris sterni. At the anterior part of the chest, some of these branches cross 
the cartilages of the ribs, passing from one intercostal space to another. 

1*HC I'Ll A R ITIKS OF CERTAIN DORSAL NERVES. 

1. First Dorsal i>crve. 

The anterior division of this nerve enters almost wholly into 
the brachial plexus. Usually it does not supply a lateral 
cutaneous branch ; but when that ordinarily given from the 

* Plan of the cutaneous neivcs of the chest and abdomen (altered from 
a plate of M. Bourgcry). a. Section of the arm. b . Pectoral muscle, c. 
Latissimus dorsi. d. External oblique, c. Seriutus lnagnus. 1, 1, 1. 
Anterior cutaneous nerves of the chest and belly. 2, 2, 2. Anterior 
branches of the lateral cutaneous nerves of the chest and belly. 3, 3, 3. 
Posterior branches of the same. 4, 4, 4. Cutaneous branches from the 
posterior divisions of the lumbar nerves. 5. Ilio hypogastric. 6. Small 
occipital nerve. 
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second dorsal nerve (intcrcosto-liuineral nerve) is wanting, a 
branch from the first takes its place. Before emerging from 
the thorax to join the brachial plexus, this nerve gives off a 
small intercostal branch , which courses along the first intercostal 
space, in the manner of the other intercostal nerves. From 
this branch is derived the first of the anterior cutaneous nerves 
of the thorax. The cutaneous nerve, however, is wanting in 
some eases. 


2. Second Intercostal Nerve. 

The second intercostal nerve differs from the rest, chiefly in 
the size of its lateral cutaneous branch. This branch is the 
largest of the series of lateral cutaneous .nerves. It commonly 
wants the anterior division, and the posterior one is distributed 
to the skin of the arm, under the name nitcrcosto-humcral 
nerve. 

The* i ntircosto-humcra l nerve, proceeding from the source just indicated, 
crosses the axillary space to reach tin* arm, and is connected in the axilla 
with an offset of the nerve of Wrisberg. Now penetrating the fascia, it 
becomes subcutaneous, and ramifies in the integument of the upper half of 
the arm, on its inner and posterior aspect, fig. IDS, 4 : a few filaments resell 
the integument over the scapula. The branches of this nerve cross over the 
internal cutaneous offset of the mnsculo-spiral nerve, and a communication 
is established between the two. — The size of the intcrcosto- humeral nerve 
(and the same may he said of the extent to which it supplies the integument) 
is in the im else pioportion to the size of the other cutuneous nerves of 
the upper arm, especially the nerve of Wrisberg (see ante, page b3U). 

T1IE LOWER INTERCOSTAL NERVES. 

The lower intercostal nerves, with the exception of the last, 
pass through the intercostal spaces, (fig. 200;) and in this part of 
their course they have the same arrangement as the nerves of 
the upper series. From the anterior ends of the intercostal 
spaces, they are continued, between the internal oblique and the 
transverse muscle of the abdomen, to the outer edge of the 
rectus. Perforating its sheath, they then enter the substance 
of this muscle, and terminate in small cutaneous branches 
(anterior cutaneous). 

These nerves supply the intercostal and abdominal muscles, 
and they arc connected one with another between the muscles 
of # the abdomen. About the middle of their course, offsets 
(lateral cutaneous nerves of the abdomen) are transmitted to 
the integument as from the upper intercostal nerves, # 
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a. — The lateral cutaneous nerves 
of the abdomen, fig*. 190, pass to the 
integument through the external in- 
tercostal, and external oblique muscles, 
in a line with the corresponding 
nerves on the thorax, and divide in 
the same manner into anterior and 
posterior brandies. 

The anterun branches arc the linger and 
are directed inward?- in the superficial fascia, 
with small cutaneous arteries, nearly to the 
edge of the lcctns muscle. 

The posterior branches .bend backwards 
over the lalissimus dorsi muscle, and extend 
towards the cutaneous ncncs of the hack. 

1 . — The anterior cutaneous nerves]- 
of the abdomen become subcutaneous 
near the linen alba, with small perfo- 
rating arteries. Their number and 
position is very uncertain. They are 
directed outwards towards the lateral 
cutaneous nerves, fig. 199. 


Pig. 2uo.* 



Last Dorsal Nerve. 

The anterior division of this nerve is below the last rib, and 
is contained altogether in the abdominal wall. The nerve has 
the general course and distribution of the others, between the 
internal oblique and transversal is, but before taking its place 
between those muscles, it crosses the upper part of the quadratic 
lumborum, and pierces the aponeurosis of the transverse muscle 
(lumbar fascia.) This nerve is connected by offsets with the 
nerve above, and occasionally with the ilio-hypogastric branch 


* Plan of the intercostal nerves, (altered from JJougciy.) a. (hit surface 
of the arm. b. Pectoral is minor muscle, c. Serratus magmis muscle, d. 
Subscapular muscle. J\ Transvcise muscle of the abdomen. 1, 1, 1, I. 
Anterior cutaneous nerves of the thoiux and abdomen. 2. Posterior tho- 
racic nerve. 3, 3, 3. intercostal nerves. 4. Lateral cutaneous branch of 
the last dorsal nerve. 

t A second set of anteiioi cutaneous branches if. dcsc-iilad 1>\ ProJc&or 
Ciuwilluci as existing at the outer edge of the rectus muscle. 
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of the lumbar plexus. Near the spine it sometimes communi- 
cates with the first lumbar nerve by means of a small cord 
(dorsi-lumbar) in the substance of the quadratus lumborum. 

Tlic lateral cut am o us branch oi'tlic* Inst dorsal nerve (tig. 5200, 4 ,) becomes 
subcutaneous by passing through both oblique muscles : it is then directed 
downwards over the crest of the ilium to tbe integument covering the lore 
J»nrt of the tflnte.il rctfion and tbe upper and outer part of the thigh, some 
filaments reach in" o.s far as the tfieat tioehantrr of the femm. 

ANTERIOR DIVISIONS OF T1IE LUMBAR NERVES. 

The anterior divisions of the lumbar nerves increase in size 
from the first to the fifth, and all, except the fifth, besides 
giving off branches outwards, tire connected together by ana- 
stomotic loops, so as to form the lumbar plexus. On leaving 
the intervertebral foramina, these nerves arc connected by fila- 
ments with the sympathetic nerve, and the filaments are longer 
than those connected with other spinal nerves, in consequence 
of the position of the lumbar sympathetic ganglia, — on the 
fore part of the bodies of the vertebrae. In the same situation 
small twigs are furnished to the psoas and qundralus lumborum 
muscles. 

The anterior division of the fifth lumbar nerve, as just 
stated, docs not enter into the lumbar plexus. Having received 
a vertical branch from the nerve next above it, it descends to 
join the anterior division of the first sacral nerve, and thus forms 
part of the sacral plexus. The cord resulting from the union 
of a part of the fourth with the fifth nerve, is named the lumbo- 
sacral nerve. 

Superior 0 luteal Nerve. 

Before joining the first sacral nerve, the 1 umbo-sacral cord 
gives off from behind the superior gluteal nerve, which leaves 
the pelvis through the large sacro-sciatic foramen, above the 
pyriformis muscle, and divides, like the gluteal artery, into two 
branches, which are distributed chiefly to the smaller gluteal 
muscles. 

The upper biunch runs together with flu- gluteal uitery, along tbe origin of 
the gluteus minimus, ami is lost in it, ami in the gluteus medius. Tbe lower 
branch crosses over the middle of the gluteus minimus, between it ami the 
glutcjis medius, and having supplied filaments to both these muscles, is con- 
tinued forwards, and terminates in the tcnsoi muscle of the fascia lata. 
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LUMBAR PLEXUS. 

The lumbar plexus is formed by the connexion of the 
anterior divisions of the four upper lumbar nerves. It is placed 
in the substance of the psoas muscle, in front of the transverse 
processes of the corresponding vcrtcbrsc. Above, the plexus 
is narrow, and is sometimes connected with the last dorsal nerve 
by a small filament named dorsi-lumbar ; below it is wider, ami 
is joined to the sacral plexus by means of the 1 umbo-sacral 
nerve. 

The arrangement of the nerves 
constituting the: plexus and 
the mode of origin of its 
several branches, may he thus 
stated : — The first nCrve gives 
off the ilio-hypogastric and ilio- 
inguinal nerves, and sends 
downwards a communicating 
branch to the second nerve. 

The second furnishes the 
genito-crural and external cu- 
taneous nerves, and gives a 
connecting brumh to the tlmd 
nerve. From the third nerve, 
besides the descending branch 
to the fourth, two branches 
proceed: one of which, the 
larger, forms part of the an- 
terior crural neive; the other, 
a part of the obturator nerve. 

The fourth nerve sends two 
branches, which serve to com- 
plete the obturator and anterior 
crural nerves, and a connecting 
branch to tlu* fifth nerve. 

The fifth, with the connecting 
branch just mentioned, is he 
Jumbo-sacral nerve alrtady 
described. 

* The lumbar plexus ami its branches (slightly altered from Schmidt). 
a. Last rib. 6. Quad rat us limiborum muscle, c. Oblique and transverse 
muscles, cut near the crest of the ilium, d Os pubis, e. Adductor brevis 
muscle, f. Pectincus. g. Adductor longus. 1. Uio-hypogastric branch, 
a. Ilio-inguinal. 3. External cutaneous branch. 1. Anterior crural nerve. 


Fig. 201, 
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The branches of this plexus form two sets, which arc dis- 
tributed, one to the lower part of the wall of the abdomen, the 
other to the fore part and inner side of the lower limb. Among 
the former set are the ilio-hypogastric and ilio-inguinal nerves, 
and part of the gcnito-crural ; and to the latter belong the 
remaining part of the gcnito-crural nerve, the external cutane- 
ous, the obturator, and the anterior crural nerves. 

Ilio-hypogastric and Ilio-inguinal Nerves. 

The two upper branches from the lumbar plexus, viz. — the 
ilio-hypogastric and ilio-inguinal (superior and middle musculo- 
cutaneous, — Bichat), arc both derived from the first lumbar 
nerve, and are destined to supply nearly similar parts. They 
become subcutaneous by passing between ,and then through 
the broad muscles of the abdomen, and end in the integument 
of the groin and scrotum (or labia pudendi), as well as in that 
covering the gluteal muscles. In the relative size of these two 
nerves, a principle of compensation is observed to exist, — the 
extent of distribution of the one being inversely to the extent 
of the other. 

a . The i lio-hfpogasiri c nerve, fig. 201 , l , pagses from with- 
in the cavity of the abdomen to its walls, in which it is placed 
at first between the muscles, and ends beneath the skin. 
Emerging from the upper part of the psoas muscle at its 
outer border, it runs obliquely over the quadratus lumborum 
to the crest of the ilium ; and there perforating the transverse 
muscle of the abdomen, gets between that muscle and the 
internal oblique, and divides into an iliac and a hypogastric 
branch. 

a. The iliac branch pierces the attachment of both oblique muscles, im- 
mediately above the upper border of tin 1 ilium, and is lost in the integu- 
ment over the gluteal muscles, — behind the part supplied by the lateral 
cutaneous branch of the last dorsal none. 

b. The hypogast/ic or abdominal brunch, continues on between the trans- 
veise and internal oblique muscles, and is connected with the ilio-inguinal 
nerve near the crest of the ilium. It then perforates in succession both 
the oblique muscles, passing through the exlernal oblique n ai the pubes, 
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find not fur from the middle lino. Having become subcutaneous, ibis 
branch is distribute'*! to the skin over the hypogastric region, lig. 203, l . 
Difference The size of the iliac branch of this nerve \aries according to that of the 
m size. lateral cutaneous brunch of the twelfth dorsal. The hypogastric branch is 
not unfrcqueutly joined with the last dorsal nerve between the muscles, ami 
near the crest of the ilium. 
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it. The iUo'hifjnhinl nerve, fig. 201 , c , (inferior musculo-cuta- 
ncous, — Bichat), smaller than the preceding, with which it has a 
common origin from the first lumbar nerve, supplies the integu- 
ment of the groin. It descends obliquely outwards over the 
quadratus lmnborum, and then over the iliacus muscle. Tn this 
part of its course, the nerve is placed lower down than the ilio- 
hypogastric; and having perforated the transverse muscle, further 
forward than that nerve, communicates with it between the 
abdominal muscles',' near the anterior end of the crest of the ilium. 
Passing through the fleshy part of the internal oblique muscle, 
and afterwards through the external abdominal ring, the ilio-in- 
guinal nerve becomes subcutaneous, fig. 203, 2 , and is distributed 
to the skin upon the groin, as well as to that upon the scrotum 
in the male, or the labium pudendi in the female. Tn its pro- 
gress this nerve furnishes branches to the internal oblique muscle. 

'flic ilio-inguiiVnl lime occasionally arises from the loop connecting 
tin* hist and second lumbar nones. Jt is sometimes small, and ends neai 
the crest of the ilium bv joining the ilio hypogastric ncive, which in 
that ease gives olf an inguinal launch, baling a similar com sc and distribu- 
tion to the il jo-inguinal nerve, the place of which it .supplies. 


G enito-crural N erve. 

Genito-cru- 'Flic gcnito-crural nerve (Bichat), fig. 201, 7 , as its name 
ml nerve, implies, belongs partly to the external genital ’ organs and 
partly to the thigh. It is derived chiefly from the second 
lumbar nerve, but also receives a few fibres from the connecting 
cord between that nerve and the first. The nerve descends 
fn front of obliquely through and afterwards on the fort* part of the psoas 
pfejas* musc j c towards Poupart’s ligament, dividing at a variable height 
Twobrs. into an internal dV genital, and an external or crural branch.* 

Its genital (lt Tli v genital branch lies upon *u ucui the external iliac artery, and sends 
branch *. 

* This nerve often bifurcates close to its origin from the plexus, in which 
case its two blanches perforate the psoas muscle in dilferent places. Schmidt 
describes them as separate nerves, naming the genital branch, external 
spermatic, and the crural branch, lumbo-ingumul. 
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filaments on that vessel ; then perforating the transversnlis fascia, it 
passes through the inguinal canal with the spermatic cord, upon which it 
communicates with the inferior pudendal nerve, and is then lost upon the 
cremaster muscle. In the female it accompanies the round ligament of the 
uterus, and is distributed to the labium pudendi. 

b. The crural branch descends upon the psoas muscle beneath Poupart’s 
ligament into the thigh. Immediately below that ligament, and at the outer 
side of the femoral artery, it pierces the fascia lata, fig. 203, 7 ; and, having 
become subcutaneous, supplies the skin on the upper part of the thigh, and 
communicates with the middle cutaneous branch of the anterior crural nerve. 
Whilst passing beneath Poupart’s ligament, some filaments are prolonged 
from this nerve on to the femoral artery.* 

External Cutaneous Nerve. 

This nerve, fig. 201, \ descends through the lower part of the 
abdomen, and ends in the integument upon the outer side of 
the thigh. 

Commencing from the loop formed between the second and 
third lumbar nerves, it reaches the surface of the psoas muscle 
about the middle of its outer border. Thence it is directed 
across the iliacus muscle to the notch beneath the anterior 
superior spine of the ilium, where it escapes from the abdomen. 
Whilst passing beneath Poupart’s ligament to enter the thigh, 
it divides into two branches of nearly equal size :■ — 

a. One, the posterior branch, perforates the fascia lata, and subdivides into 
two or three others, which turn backwards and supply the skin upon the 
outer surface of the limb, from the upper border of the ilium nearly to the 
middle of the thigh ; the highest among the branches are crossed by the 
cutaneous branches from the last dorsal nerve. 

b. The second, or anterior branch of the external cutaneous nerve, is at first 
contained in a sheath or canal formed in the substance of the fascia lata; but, 
about four inches below Poupart’s ligament, it enters the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue, and descends beneath the skin along the outer part of the front of the 
thigh, giving off branches in its course, and ending near the knee. The prin- 
cipal offsets arc those springing from its outer side. 

The two branches of the external cutaneous nerve communicate one with 
the other at tlic upper part of the thigh ; and, in some cases, the anterior 
brunch reaches quite down to the knee, and communicates there with the 
long saphenous nerve. 

* It is stated by Schmidt, that when the crural branch of the gcnito-crural 
nerve is large, and commences high up near the plexus, he lias observed it 
to give off a muscular branch, which was distributed to the lower border of 
the internal oblique and transversnlis muscles. 
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OBTURATOR NERVE. 

The obturator nerve (internal crural), fig. 201, 6 , is distri- 
buted to the adductor muscles of the thigh, and to the hip 
and knee-joints. 

This nerve arises from the lumbar plexus by two cords or 
roots, one proceeding from the third and the other from the 
fourth lumbar nerve. Having emerged from the inner border 
of the psoas muscle, opposite to the brim of the pelvis, it runs 
along the side of the pelvic cavity, above the obturator vessels, 
as far as the opening in the upper part of the thyroid foramen, 
through which it escapes from the pelvis into the thigh. Here it 
immediately divides into an anterior and a posterior branch, which 
arc separated one from»the other by the short adductor muscle. 

The anterior division , placed in front of the adductor brevis 
and behind the pectineus and adductor longus muscles, gives 
some muscular offsets ; and then inclines downwards to the 
middle of the tliigli, at its inner side, where, — at the lower bor- 
der of the adductor longus and still beneath the fascia — it com- 
municates by an offset with the internal cutaneous branch of the 
anterior crural nerve, and with a^branch of the long saphenous 
nerve, forming a sort of plexus. This branch of the nerve then 
turns outwards upon the femoral artery, and surrounds that 
vessel with small filaments. 

Branches . — Near the thyroid membrane, the anterior division of the obtu- 
rator nerve gives off an articular branch to the hip-joint. Beneath the pec- 
tineus muscle, it receives a communicating branch from the accessory nerve 
to the obturator, when that nerve' exists ; and in the same situation supplies 
branches to the gracilis and adductor longus muscles, and occasionally also 
others to the adductor brevis and pectineus. 

Occasional cutaneous nerve . — In some instances the communicating 
offset above described is larger than usual, and is prolonged downwards as a 
cutaneous nerve to the thigh and leg. When thus enlarged the branch 
referred to, after escaping below the border of the long adductor muscle, 
descends along the posterior border of the sartorius to the inner side of the 
knee. Here it perforates the n iscia, communicates with the long saphenous 
nerve, and extends down the inner side of the limb, supplying the skin os 
low as the middle of the leg. 

When this cutaneous branch of the obturator nerve is present, the internal 
cutaneous brancli of the anterior crural nerve is small, the size of the two 
nerves bearing an inverse proportion one to the other. 

The posterior or deep division of the obturator nerve having 
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passed through some fibres of the external obturator muscle, is behind 
crosses behind the short adductor to the fore part of the ® ho { t ad ' 

1 # ■ i • ductOF* 

adductor magnus, where it divides into many branches, all of 
which enter the muscles, excepting one which is prolonged 
downwards to the knee-joint. 

Branches. — The muscular branches supply the external obturator and the Branches 
great adductor muscle, with also the short adductor, when that muscle 1,1 
receives no offset from the anterior division of the nerve. 

The articular branch (for the knee) rests at first on the adductor magnus, Branch 
but perforates the lower fibres of that muscle, and thus reaches the upper f°? knee- 
part of the popliteal space. Supported by the popliteal artery, and sending J0int * , 
filaments around that vessel, the nerve then descends to the back of the < 

knee-joint, and enters the articulation through the posterior ligament.* 

Accessory Obturator Nerve. 

The accessory obturator nerve (nervus ad obturatorom accessorius, incon- Accessory 

stans — Schmidt), a small and inconstant ncrve.t communicates with the ^turator. 

i ..... is mconst. 

obturator nerve m the thigh, und is distributed to the hip-jomt, fig. 201, 6 . 

Arising from the obturator nerve near its upper end, or from the third Origin, 
and fourth lumbar nerves, this accessory nerve descends beneath the 
fascia along the inner border of the psoas muscle, as far as the body of the 
pubes, beyond which it gets behind the pectineus muscle, and ends by divid- 
ing into several branches. Of these one joins the anterior branch of the 
obturator nerve; another penetrates the pectineus on its under surface; supplies 
whilst a third enters the liip-joint vv ith the articular artery. hip-joint. 

This nerve is sometimes small, and ends in filaments which lie upon and When ab- 
perforate the fibrous capsule of the hip-joint. When it is altogether want- u J )tur * 
ing, the hip-joint receives branches from the obturator nerve itself. place. 

Summary. — The obturator nerve and its accessory give Summary, 
branches to the hip and knee joints, also to the adductor 
muscles of the thigh, and, in some cases, to the pectineus. Oc- 
casionally a cutaneous branch descends to the inner side of the 
thigh, and to the inner and upper part of the leg. 

ANTERIOR CRURAIi NERVE. 

This nerve, fig. 201, 4 , supplies the muscles which extend Anterior 
the leg, and sends cutaneous branches to the fore part of the crur ’ ntrvc ’ 
thigh and the inner side of the leg. 

It is the largest branch of the lumbar plexus, and is derived ^largest of 
in part from the second, but principally from the third and Iu . rV es" ,,i 
fourth lumbar nerves. Situated at first, like the other branches 

* See a paper by Dr. A. Thomson, London Med. and Surg. Journal, No. xcv. 
t Schmidt states that he found this nerve ‘ four or five times in niuc or 
ten Bodies .’ — u Commcntar. de Nervis lumbulibus,” § xl. 
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of this plexus, among the fibres of 
the psoas, it emerges from the outer 
border of that muscle near its lower 
part, and is then lodged between the 
psoas and iliaeus muscles, in which 
position it descends beneath Poupart’s 
ligament into the thigh. 

On the thigh, fig. 202, the anterior 
crural nerve is placed deeply between 
the psoas and iliaeus muscles, about half 
an inch to the outer side of the femo- 
ral artery, and soon becoming flattened 
out, divides into two parts, of which 
one is anterior and furnishes cuta- 
neous branches, while the other (the 
posterior, or deep part), is distributed 
to muscles. In some cases, it is found 
to divide into four instead of two 
parts. 

j Branches . — The branches given 
from the anterior crural nerve within 
the abdomen are few and of small size. 
Some supply the iliaeus muscle, and 
one ramifies over the femoral artery. 


For iliaeus 
muscle. 


On femoral 
artery. 


The iliaeus receives three or four small 
brandies, which arc directed outwards from 
the nerve to the fore part of the muscle. 

The nerve of the femoral artery (nerv. ar- 
terial crurali propriiis, — Schmidt,) divides 
into numerous filaments upon the upper part 
of that vessel. — This small branch varies 
somewhat in its origin. It sometimes arises 
lower down than usual in the thigh ; it may, 


* Plan of nerves given from the himbar 
plexus to the lower limb. 1. External cuta- 
neous nerve. 2, 3, Brunches of the same. 
4. Anterior crural nerve. 5, fl, Middle cu- 
taneous. 7. Internal cutaneous (anterior 
portion). 8. Long saphenous nerve. 9, 10. 
Muscular branches. 12. Cutaneous branch 
of the limsculo-cutancous nerve of the leg. 
13. Anterior tibial. 
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on the other hand, be found to take origin above the ordinary position, and 
in this case it proceeds from the middle cutaneous nerve when that branch 
springs from or near the lumbar plexus. In cither case, ils ultimate dis- 
tribution is the same as that already described. 

From the principal or terminal divisions of the nerve the 
remaining branches take their rise as follows : — 

a. From the anterior division, cutaneous branches arc Cutaneous 
given to the fore part of the thigh, and to the inner side of of 

the leg. They arc the middle and internal cutaneous nerves 
and the long saphenous nerve. One of the muscles (the 
sartorius) receives its nerves from this series. 

Middle Cutaneous Nerve. 

The middle cutaneous nerve, fig. 203, Middle cu- 
pierccs the fascia lata about three inches tan,,lcrvc * 
below Poupart’s ligament, and soon divides 
into two branches, 4 , which descend side by 
\ side beneath the integument on the fore- 
part of the thigh to the inner side and front 
of the patella. These two branches give ofF 
on each side numerous offsets to the skin. 

After the nerve lias become T subcutaneous, 
it communicates with the crural branch of 
to the genito-crural nerve, and also with the 
succeeding nerve, the internal cutaneous. 

This nerve sometimes arises from the anterior Varies in 
crural, high up within the abdomen. origin. 

Internal Cutaneous Nerve. 

The internal cutaneous nerve, fig. 203, 5 , 
gives branches to the skin on the inner side 
of the thigh, and the upper part of the leg ; 
but the extent to which it reaches depends 
upon the presence of the i occasional cutane- 
ous ’ branch of the obturator nerve. 

This nerve lying beneath the fascia lata, its course, 
descends obliquely over the upper part of the femoral artery. 

* Plan of the cutaneous nerves on the front of the thigh, 1. Ilio- 
hypogastric branch. 2. Ilio-inguinnl branch. 3, 3. Branches of external 
cutaneous nerve. 4. Branches of middle cutaneous nerve. 5, 5. Internal 


Fig. 203 * 
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It divides either in front of that vessel, or at its inner side, 
into two branches, (one anterior, the other internal,) which pierce 
the fascia separately. These two branches sometimes arise as dis- 
tinct offsets from the anterior division of the anterior crural nerve. 

Branches of the internal cutaneous nerve . Previously to dividing into its 
two ultimate branches, this nerve gives off two or three cutaneous twigs, 
which accompany the upper part of the long saphenous vein. The highest 
of these perforates the fascia near the saphenous opening, and reaches down 
to the middle of the thigh. The others appear beneath the ?kin lower down 
by the side of the vein : one, larger than the rest, passes through the fascia 
about the middle of the thigh, and extends to the knee. — In some instances, 
these small offsets spring directly from the anterior crural nerve, and they 
often communicate witli each other. 

The two terminal brunches of the nerve arc disposed as follows : — 

a . The anterior brqjichf, descending in a straight line to the knee, perfo- 
rates the fascia lata in the lower part of the thigh, and afterwards runs down 
near the intermuscular septum, giving off filaments on each side to the skin. 
Finally it is directed over the patella to the outer side of the knee, 
communicating, ns it crosses above the joint, with a branch of the long 
saphenous nerve. Very often, however, it receives only a small filament 
from the saphenous nerve, and then takes the place of the branch usually 
given by the latter to the integument over the patella. 

This branch of the internal cutaneous nerve sometimes lies above the 
fascia in its whole length. It occasionally gives off a cutaneous filament 
which accompanies the long saphenous vein, and in some cases it com- 
municates with the branch to be next described. 

b. The inner branch of the internal cutaneous nerve descends along the 
posterior border of the sartorius muscle to the inner side of the knee, fig. 
205, *, where it perforates the fascia lata, and communicates by a small 
branch with the long saphenous nerve, which here descends in front of it. 
Having given off some cutaneous filaments to the lower part of the thigh 
on its inner side, the nerve is then continued downwards to be distributed 
to the skin upon the inner side of the leg. 

Whilst beneath the fascia, this branch of the internal cutaneous nerve 
joins in an interlacement, on the inner side of the thigh, with branches of 
the obturator and saphenous nerves. — Where the communicating branch of 
the obturator nerve, just referred to, is of large size, and is continued to the 
skin of the log, the internal cutaneov > nerve doe* not reach beyond the inter- 
lacement of nerves in which it has been stated to take part ; occasionally 
however, a few filaments are found to reach as fur as the knee. 


cutaneous : the lower number refers to^thc anterior division of this nerve. 
6. Long saphenous nerve, when become subcutaneous. 7. Crural branch of 
the genito-crural nerve. 
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Long Saphenous Nerve. 

The long or internal saphenous nerve, fig. 202, which Long 
supplies in part the skin upon the thigh and leg, is the n^!™ 0118 
largest of the cutaneous branches of the anterior crural nerve. 

In some cases it arises in connexion with one of the deep or 
muscular branches. 

This nerve is deeply placed as far as the knee, and, in the Cm™ in 
rest of its course, is subcutaneous. In the thigh it accompanies tho t,ngl '’ 
the femoral vessels, lying at first somewhat to their outer side, 
but lower down approaching close to them, and passing beneath 
the same aponeurosis. When the vessels pass through the 
opening in the adductor muscle into the popliteal space, the long 
saphenous nerve separates from them, jfnd is continued down- 
wards beneath the sartori us muscle to the inner side of the knee; Position 
where, having first given off as it lies upon the inner condyle of j^ 10 
the femur a branch which is distributed over the front of the 
patella, it becomes subcutaneous by piercing the fascia between 
the tendons of the sartorius and gracilis muscles. 

Having become subcutaneous, the nerve then accompanies the 
long saphenous vein along the inner side of the leg down to the in the leg. • 
foot, fig. 206, *. The position it bears with regard to the vein 
is liable to variation. It may be described as descending behind 
the inner border of the tibia, and, about the lower third of the 
leg, dividing into two branches. One of these follows the margin 
of the tibia, and terminates near the inner ankle ; whilst the 
other and larger branch accompanies the vein in front of the 
ankle, and ends in the integument on the inner side of the 
foot. Some filaments arc found to enter the tarsal ligaments. 


Branches, — a. About the middle of the thigh, the long saphenous nerve 
gives off a communicating brunch to join in the interlacement already no- 
ticed as formed beneath the fascia lata by this nerve and brandies of the 
obturator and internal cutaneous nerves. After it has left the aponeurotic 
covering of the femoral vessels, the long saphenous nerve lias, in some 
cases, a further connexion with one or other of the nerves just referred to. 

b. The branch given to the intcgumtnt in front of the pattlla perforates 
the sartorius muscle and the fascia lata; and, having received a commu- 
nicating offset from the internal cutaneous nerve, divides into muny fila- 
ments, which spread out upon the fore-part of the knee. Some of these 
descend, and are connected with other brandies of the long saphenous nerve 
below the knee ; others turn outwards, and, by uniting with brandies of the 
middle and external cutaneous nerves, form a plexus (plexus patclhe). 
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— In some bodies, the last-described branch is very small, and ends by 
joining the internal cutaneous nerve, which, in that case, supplies its place 
on the front of the knee-joint. 

Besides the communications already mentioned, the long saphenous 
nerve is connected in the leg with the cutaneous branch, derived either from 
the internal cutaneous or obturator nerve. 

n. The deep series of the brandies of the anterior crural 
nerve supply the muscles situated on the fore part of the 
thigh, and also one of those on the inner side, viz., the pccti- 
ncus. They may be thus described. 

Muscular Branches. 

The branch to the pectineus muscle (which sometimes forms one of the 
anterior scries) crosses inwards behind the femoral vessels, and enters the 
muscle on its anterior^spect. 

The sartorius muscle receives three or four branches, which arise in com- 
mon with the cutaneous nerves, and mostly reach the upper part of the 
muscle. 

The rectus muscle receives a distinct branch on its under surface. 

The nerve for the vastus externus , of considerable size, descends with the 
branches of the external circumflex artery, towards the lower part of the 
muscle. It gives off a long slender articular filament, which reaches the 
knee, and penetrates the fibrous capsule of the joint. 

Another large branch divides into two sets, which enter the vastus inter- 
ims and the crureus about the middle of those muscles. The nerve of the 
vastus intemus (sometimes inaptly named the short saphenous nerve), before 
penetrating the muscular fasciculi, gives a small offset to the knee-joint. 
This articular ner\e passes along the internal intermuscular septum, with a 
branch of the anastomotic artery, as far as the inner side of the joint, 
where it perforates the capsular ligament, and is directed outwards on the 
synovial membrane beneath the ligamentum patella?. 

Summary . — The anterior crural nerve ; s distributed to the 
skin upon the fore-part and inner side of the thigh, commencing 
below the terminations of the ilio-iuguinal and gcnito-crural 
nerves. It also furnishes a cutaneous nerve to the inner side 
of the leg and foot. 

All the muscles on the fr: nt and outer side of the thigh, 
receive their nerves from the anterior crural, and one of the 
muscles on the inner side of the limb (the pcctineus) is also 
in part supplied by this nerve. — The tensor muscle of the fascia 
lata is supplied from a different source, viz., the superior gluteal 
nerve. t 
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Lastly, two branches arc given from the same nerve to the 
knee-joint. 

ANTERIOR DIVISIONS OF THE SACRAL AND COCCYGEAL 

NERVES. 

Sacral nerves . — The anterior divisions of the first four 
of these nerves emerge through the anterior sacral foramina, and 
the fifth escapes with the coccygeal nerve from the sacral canal 
at its end. 

The first two of the sacral nerves are of large and about equal 
size, the others diminish rapidly, and the fifth is exceedingly 
slender. Like the corresponding divisions of all the other 
spinal nerves, the anterior divisions of the sacral nerves commu- 
nicate with the sympathetic nerve ; and the communicating cord 
is very short, the ganglia of the latter being close to the inner 
margin of the foramina of the sacrum. 

The first four nerves (the fourth in part) contribute to form 
the sacral plexus. The fifth lias no share in the plexus, — it ends 
in the perinceum. The fourth and fifth nerves have therefore 
some peculiarities in the manner of their distribution ; and, as 
the description will occupy but a short space, these two nerves 
will be noticed first, before the details of the other nerves and 
the numerous branches to which they give rise arc followed 
out. 


The Fourth Sacral Nerve. 

Only one part of the anterior division of this nerve joins 
the sacral plexus ; the remainder, which is nearly half the nerve, 
supplies branches to the viscera and muscles of the pelvis, and 
sends downwards a connecting filament along the side of the 
coccyx to the fifth nerve. 

The visceral branches of the fourth sacral nerve arc directed forwards to 
the lower part of the bladder, and communicate freely with branches from 
the sympathetic nerve. Numerous offsets arc distributed to the neighbour- 
ing viscera, according to the sex ; they will be described with the pelvic 
portion of the sympathetic nerve. — The foregoing branches are, in some in- 
stances, furnished by the third sacial nerve instead of the fourth. 

Of the muscular branches , one enters the levator uni , piercing that muscle 
on its pelvic surface ; another, in some cases, penetrates the eoccj/geus, whilst 
a third supplies the external sphincter muscle of the rectum. The last 
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branch, after passing cither through the coccygeus, or between it and 
the levator ani, readies the perinaeum, and is distributed likewise to the 
integuments between the anus and the coccyx. 

The Fifth Sacral Nerve. 

The anterior division of this, the lowest sacral nerve, runs 
forwards through the coccygeus muscle opposite the junction 
of the sacrum and the first coccygeal vertebra ; # it then descends 
upon the coccygeus nearly to the tip of the coccyx, where it 
turns backwards through the fibres of that muscle and the gluteus 
maximus, and ends in the integument upon the posterior and 
lateral aspect of the bone. 

As soon as this nerve appears in front of the bone (in the pelvis), it is 
joined by the descending filament from the fourth nerve, and lower down by 
the small anterior division of the coccygeal nerve. It supplies small fila- 
ments to the coccygcua»muscle. 

The Coccygeal Nerve. 

The anterior division of the coccygeal, or, as it is some- 
times named, the sixth sacral nerve, is a very small filament. It 
escapes from the spinal canal at its end, pierces the sacro-sciatic 
ligament and the coccygeus muscle, and upon the side of the 
coccyx is joined with the fifth sacral nerve, partaking in the dis- 
tribution of that nerve. 

THE SACRAL PLEXUS. 

The lumbo- sacral cord, (formed as before described by the 
junction of the fifth and part of the fourth lumbar nerves), the 
anterior divisions of the first three sacral nerves and part of the 
fourth, unite to form this plexus. The construction of the plexus 
differs from that of any other of the plexus formed by the 
spinal nerves. This is formed by the junction of the several 
constituent nerves into one broad fiat cord. To the place 
of union the nerves proceed in different directions, the upper 
ones being very oblique, while the lower are nearly horizontal 
in their course ; and, as a consequence of this difference in 
direction, they diminish in length from the first to the last. 
The sacral plexus thus constructed, rests on the anterior surface 
of the pyriform muscle, opposite the side of the sacrum. It is 
broadest at the upper part, where the nerves join, and narrow at 

* The nerve occasionally passes through a foramen (fifth sacral) formed 
between the sacrum and the coccyx. — Sec ante, p. 17. 
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the lower end, where it escapes through the great sacro-sciatic 
foramen, and is continued into or ends in the great sciatic nerve. 

Branches. — The sacral plexus supplies the larger part of the 
nerves of the lower limb, and furnishes some small offsets to 
structures connected with the pelvis. The branches are the 
following: — Small offsets to musdes within the pelvis (internal 
obturator and pyriformis) ; and to other muscles on the back of 
the pelvis (gcmelli and quadratus femoris); the pudic nerve; 
the small sciatic nerve ; and the great sciatic nerve. 

Small Muscular Branches. 

The small nerves supplied to muscles situated within the 
pelvis, and to others on its outer side, .will be placed together 
under this head. 

To the pyriformis muscle , one or more branches are given, 
either from the plexus- or from the upper sacral nerves before 
they reach the plexus. 

The nerve of the internal obturator muscle arises from the 
upper part of the plexus — from the part, therefore, which is 
formed by the connexion of the 1 umbo-sacral and the first sacral 
nerves. It turns behind the spine of the ischium with the 
pudic vessels, and is then directed forwards through the small 
sacro-sciatic foramen to reach the inner surface of the obturator 
muscle. 

The superior gemellus receives a small branch, which arises 
near the pudic nerve, from the lower part of the plexus. 

The little neive which supplies the lower gemellus and 
quadratus femoris muscles springs from the lower part of the 
plexus. Concealed at first by the great sciatic nerve, it passes 
beneath the gemelli and the tendon of the internal obturator, 
—between those muscles and the capsule of the hip-joint, — and 
reaches the deep (anterior) surface of the quadratus. It furnishes 
a nerve to the lower gemellus, as well as a small articular 
filament to the back part of the hip-joint. 

In some cases the nerve last described proceeds from the upper end of the 
sciatic nerve instead of the plexus ; but it is usually derived from the latter 
source in the manner already mentioned. 

Pudic Nerve. 

This nerve, fig. 204, supplies the lower end of the rectum, the 
perineum, and in part the external genital organs. A rising from 
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the lower part of the sacral plexus, the pudic nerve turns behind 
the spine of the ischium, and then passes through the small 
sacro-sciatic foramen, where it usually gives off an inferior liae- 
morrhoidal branch. It is next directed upwards and forwards 
along the outer part of the ischio-rcctal fossa with the pudic 
vessels, and divides into two terminal branches ; one of these 
is the perineal nerve, the other ends on the dorsum of the 
penis. 

a . The perineal nerve , the lower and much the larger of the 
two divisions of the pudic nerve, lies below the pudic artery, and 
is chiefly expended in branches to the integument (superficial 
perineal). It likewise supplies offsets to several muscles and 
slender filaments to the corpus spongiosum urethra) ; some of 
these latter, before penetrating the erectile tissue, run a con- 
siderable distance over its surface. 

The cutaneous and muscular offsets* of the perineal nerve 
arc distributed as follows : — 

The superficial perineal branches are two in number, and arc distinguish- 
able as posterior and anterior. The posterior one, which first separates from 
the perineal nerve, reaches the hack part of the ischio-rcctal fossa, and from 
thence turns forwards in company with the anterior branch to reach the 
scrotum. WhilsUi n the fossa, it gives filaments inwards to the sphincter ani 
and to the skin in front of the anus. It communicates with the anterior 
branch to be next noticed, as well as with the inferior pudendal branch of 
the small sciatic nerve and the inferior hicniorrhoidal nerve. — The anterior 
branch descends to the fore part of the ischio-reetal fossa ; and, after pass- 
ing forwards with the superficial perineal artery, ramifies in the skin on the 
fore part of the scrotum and on the surface of the penis. This branch 
sends small twigs to the levator ani muscle also. 

In the female, both the superficial perineal branches terminate in the 
external labium pudendi. 

The muscular branches given off from the pciinc.il division of the pudic 
nerve generally arise by a single trunk, which is directed inwards under 
cover of the transversal is perinei muscle, and divides into several offsets ; 
these are distributed among the muscles of the perineum, — viz., the trans- 
versals perinei, erector penis, accelerator urinae, and compressor urethra. 

J. The dorsal nerve of the ^cnis, the upper division of the 
pudic nerve, continues in the course of the pudic artery 
between the layers of the deep perineal fascia, and afterwards 
through the suspensory ligament of the penis. It thus reaches 
the dorsum of the penis, along which it passes as far as the 
glans, where it divides into filaments for the supply of that 
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part. On the penis, this nerve is joined by branches of the 
sympathetic system, and it distributes offsets to the integument 
on the upper surface and sides of the organ, including the pre- 
puce. One large branch penetrates the corpus cavernosum 
penis. 

In the female, this division of the pudic nerve is much smaller 
than in the male. It takes a similar course, and ends upon the 
clitoris. 

The inferior hamorrltoidal nerve arises from the pudic nerve 
at the back of the pelvis, or directly from the sacral plexus. It 
is transmitted through the small sacro-sciatic foramen, and then 
descends towards the lower end of the rectum. Some of the 
branches of this nerve end in the external sphincter and the 
adjacent skin of the anus ; others reach the skin in front of 
that part, and communicate with the inferior pudendal branch 
of the small sciatic nerve and with the superficial perineal nerve. 

Small Sciatic Nerve. 

The small sciatic nerve (nervus ischiadicus minor) is chiefly 
a cutaneous nerve, supplying the integument over the posterior 
aspect of the thigh and (to a small extent) the leg ; it also 
furnishes branches to one muscle — the gluteus maxim us. 

This nerve is formed by the union of two or more nervous 
cords, derived from the lower part of the sacral plexus. Leaving 
the pelvis through the great sacro-sciatic foramen below the 
pyriform muscle, it descends beneath (before) the gluteus maxi- 
mus, and at the lower border of that muscle comes into contact 
with the fascia lata, under which it continues its course down- 
wards along the back of the limb. The nerve perforates the 
fascia a little below the knee, fig. 205 , 3 , and, thus become 
subcutaneous, accompanies the short saphenous vein beyond the 
middle of the leg. Its terminal cutaneous branches commu- 
nicate with the short saphenous nerve. 

The branches of the small sciatic nerve arc as follows : — 

The iriferior gluteal branches. — These are given off under (lie gluteus 
maximus, and supply the lower part of that muscle. — A distinct gluteal 
branch commonly proceeds from the sacral plexus to the upper part of the 
muscle. 

The principal cutaneous branches of the nerve escape from beneath the 
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form two lower border of the gluteus maximus ; they form on external and on inter- 
wt8 * nal set. 

Intern, set ; Tlie internal branches arc mostly distributed to the skin of the inner side 
of the thigh at ifs upper part. One, however, which is much longer than 
Int pudend. the rest, the inferior pudendal branch, turns forwards below the tuberosity of 
nerve. the ischium to reach the perineum. Having pierced the fascia lata, on the 
outer side of the ramus of that bone, the cutaneous filaments of this branch 
extend forward to the front and outer part of the scrotum, and communi- 
cate with the superficial perineal nerve. 

distribution In the female, the inferior pudendal brancli is distributed to the external 
in female. labium pudendi. 

Extern, set. The external cutaneous branches, two or three in number, turn upwards 
in a retrograde course to the skin over the outer part of the great gluteal 
muscle. In some instances one takes a different course, descending and 
ramifying in the integuments over the outer side of the thigh nearly to the 
middle. 

Other cuta- Whilst descending. * beneath the fascia of the thigh, the small sciatic 
neous bra. nerve sends off some other small cutaneous filaments. One of these, arising 
lower down. somcw h at above the knee-joint, perforates the fascia, and is prolonged over 
the popliteal region to the upper part of the leg. 

GREAT SCIATIC NERVE. 

Grt. sciatic The great sciatic nerve (nervus ischiadicus), fig. 204, 7 , the 
largest in ° ^ ar 8 cs ^ nerve * n ^ 1C body, distributes offsets to the back of the 
body j thigh, and supplies the leg and the foot with their nerves, 
is continua- This large nerve is the continuation of the lower end of 
plexul 8aCr * sacra ^ pl cxus > as that escapes from the pelvis through the 
sacro-sciatic foramen, below the pyriformis muscle. Placed 
deeply at the back of the limb, the nerve reaches down below 
Place of di- the middle of the thigh, where it divides into two large branches, 
vision var. narae j the internal popliteal and external popliteal nerves. 

The bifurcation of the large nerve may take place, however, at 
any point intermediate between the sacral plexus and the lower 
part of the thigh ; and, occasionally, it is found to occur even 
within the pelvis, a portion of the pyriformis muscle being in- 
terposed between the two great parts into which the nerve divides. 
Connexions At first the great scia-ic nerve lies in the hollow between 
the great trochanter of the femur and the tuberosity of the 
ischium, together with the small sciatic nerve and the sciatic 
artery, (a branch of this artery running in the substance of the 
nerve.) It is here covered by the gluteus maximus, and rests 
on the external rotator muscles of the thigh. Lower down it is 
in contact, in front, with the adductor magnus, and is covered . 
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Fig. 204.* 



(behind) by the long head of the biceps ! 
muscle. 

Branches . — In its course downwards, Branches : 
the great sciatic nerve supplies offsets 
to some contiguous parts, viz., to the hip- 
joint, and to the muscles at the back of 
the thigh, 

The articular branches are derived from the to hip joint; 
upper end of the nerve, and enter the capsular 
ligament of the hip-joint, on its posterior aspect. 

They sometimes arise from the sacral plexus. 

The muscular branches arc given off beneath hamstring 
the biceps muscle ; they supply the flexors of muses, and 
the leg, viz., the biCeps, semitendinosus, and 
semimembranosus. A branch is likewise given 
to the adductor magnus. 

The two large branches into which the of 

great sciatic nerve divides arc distributed two parts: 
to the limb from the knee downwards, of . 

z . . their distn- 

one (the internal popliteal) supplying the bution. 
back of the leg and the sole of tlic foot ; 
while the other (external popliteal) sup- 
plies the fore part of the leg and the 
dorsum of the foot. 

INTERNAL POPLITEAL NERVE. 

The internal popliteal nerve, f fig. int. popl. 

* Plan of the great and small sciatic nerves. 1 . 

Superior gluteal nerve. 2. Pudie nerve. 3. Small 
sciatic nerve. 5. Inferior pudendal branch. 6. 

Continuation of the small sciatic in the thigh. 7. 

Great sciatic nerve. 8. Internal popliteal nerve. 

9. Posterior tihial nerve. 10, 12. Short saphenous 
nerve. 11. Peroneal communicating branch. 

13. External popliteal or peroneal nerve. 

•f The inner division of the sciatic nerve, 
from its commencement to its partition at the 
foot, is generally described in anatomical works 
without any separation into purts ; and the 
name applied by different writers to this long 
cord, as might be expected, varies considerably, 
e. g. u cruralis internus,” or “ poplitcus inter- 
mis,” — Winslow : “ tibialis posterior,” — Haller : 

“sciatique poplite interne,”— Sabatier ; “tibicus,” 
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204 , the larger of the two divisions, following the same direc- 
tion as the parent trunk, continues along the back part of tbc 
thigh and through the middle of the popliteal space. It lies at 
first at a considerable distance from the popliteal artery (at 
its outer side and nearer to the surface); but, from the knee- 
joint downwards, is close to the vessel, and crosses over it 
to the inner side. The nerve is covered at first by the 
biceps muscle, and afterwards has the same connexions with 
neighbouring parts as the popliteal bloodvessels. 

Branches . — The internal popliteal nerve supplies branches 
to the knee-joint, to the muscles of the calf of the leg, as well 
as to the skin on the posterior aspect of the leg, and on the 
dorsum of the foot at* its outer margin. They arc disposed as 
follows : — 


Articular Nerves. 

The articular branches arc generally three in number : one of these 
accompany the upper and lower articular arteries of the inner side of the 
knee-joint, the third follows the middle or azygos artery. These nerves 
pierce the ligamentous tissue of the joint. — The upper one is wanting in 
some cases. 


Muscular Branches. 

The muscular branches of the internal popliteal nerve arise behind the 
knee-joint, while the nerve is between the heads of the gastrocnemius 
muscle ; — 

A single branch, which soon bifurcates, supplies tho two parts of the 
gastrocnemius . The small nerve of the plantaris muscle is derived from the 
branch just described, or from the main trunk (internal popliteal). The 
soleus receives a branch of considerable size, which enters the muscle on its 
posterior aspect after descending to it in front of the gastrocnemius. Lying 
deeper than the preceding branches, and arisin; somewhat below the joint, 
is the nerve of the jwpliteus muscle. Tt descends along the outer side of the 
popliteal vessels ; and, after turning beneath the lower border of the muscle, 
enters its deep or anterior surface. 


^Jordons : “tibialis vel tibicus,” — Fischer, &c. One or other of the foregoing 
names, or some modification of them, is used by more modern writers. 

As the terms u popliteal ” and <c tibia], a> which arc the bases of this 
varied nomenclature, arc adapted rcpcctivelv to only a particular portion of 
the entire nerve, it is probably best to divide it into purts, and to apply to 
each part the appropriate designation. This arrangement has the advantage 
of u nearer correspondence with the manner of dividing the bloodvessels. 
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Short or External Saphenous Nerve. 

Fig. 205.t The cutaneous branch of the internal popliteal nerve Short anph. 

(ramus communicans nervi tihioi, — Jordens* ; cum- • ncrve : 
r \ v j nmnicans tibialis,— auctor. var.) may L named as above, 
because of its following very nearly the course of the 
\ 7 ) j short saphenous vein. It descends along, the leg be- 

neath the fascia, resting oil the gastrocnemius (at first at first is 
between the heads of the muscle) to about midway be- 
tween the knee and the foot. Here it pcrfoiates the fascia 
(fig. 205, 4 ,) and is usually joined by a branch from the 
external popliteal nerve (communicans peronei). After re- 
ceiving this communicating branch, the short saphenous 
nerve descends beneath the integument near the outer side 
of the tendo-achillis in company with the short saphenous 
vein, and turns forward beneath the outer malleolus to end 
in the skin at the side of the foot and on the little toe. 

On the dorsum of the foot this nerve communicates with 
the musciilo-cutuncous nerve. 

In some cases, the shoit saphenous nerve supplies the 
outer side of the fourth toe, os well as the little toe. 

The union between the saphenous nerve and the offset of j n position ; 
the external popliteal nerve occurs in some cases higher m;iy j t( . 
than usual, occasionally even at or close to the popliteal altogether 
space. It sometimes happens that the communication he- w:illU11 £* 
tween the nerve is altogether wanting. 


under fas»c. 
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* Tin’s nerve, and the offset of the external popliteal nerve which joins 
it, appear to have been first named from the fact of their connexion one 
with the other by J onions (“ Deseriptio Nervi Ischiadici,” Erlangto, 17*8). 
This manner of designating the branches in question was followed very 
generally by Anatomical writers until Into years, and it has been adopted 
by most neurologists,— c. g 9 Fischer (“ Descript. Anatom. Nerv. luinba- 
lium, saemlium ct cxtrcmitatuiii inforioruni,” Lipsia*, 17111) ; Bock( u Ah- 
bildungen der Riickenmarksncrvcn,” &c., Leipzig, 1827). 

Boyer and Bichat, in tlicir general treatises on Anatomy, have named the 
offset of the internal popliteul nerve “external saphenous and it is not 
uncommon to find in modern books, ibis name and the older nomenclature 
mixed up in the following manner : — The two branches, before their junc- 
tion, arc named “ communicating ” branches of the tibial and peroneal 
nerves respectively ; and the nerves resulting from tlicir union is the external 
saphenous nerve. M. Cruveilhicr, again, treats of the two branches r.s 
“ tibial saphenous n and “peroneal saphenous.” 

t Plan of the cutaneous nerves on the posterior aspect of the leg. 1. 
Inner division of the internal cutaneous nerve. 2, 2. Branches of the 
long saphenous. 3. Small sciatic become cutaneous ; the offset above it 
in a direct line is a branch of the same nerve. 4, (>. short saphenous 
nerve. 5. Peroneal communicating nerve. 

• 3 L 
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POSTERIOR TIBIAL NERVE. 

From the lower margin of the poplitcus muscle, where it 
assumes this designation, the nerve continues with the posterior 
tibial artery, lying for a short space at the inner side and 
afterwards at the outer side of the vessel, as far as the inter- 
val between thc^ inner malleolus and the heel ; and here it 
divides into the two plantar nerves (internal and external). The 
posterior tibial nerve, like the vessels, is covered at first by the 
muscles of the calf of the leg, afterwards only by the integument 
and fascia, and it rests against the deep-seated muscles. 

Branches . — The deep muscles on the back of the leg and 
integument of the sole of the foot receive brandies, which 
leave the posterior tibial nerve in its course along the leg. 

a. The muscular br/inches emanate from the upper part of the nerve, either 
separately or by a single common trunk ; and one is distributed to each of 
the following muscles, viz., the tibialis posticus, the long flexor of the toes, 
and the long flexor of the great toe. The branch which supplies the last- 
named muscle runs along the peroneal artery before penetrating the muscle. 

b. The plantar cutaneous branch, furnished from the posterior tibial nerve, 
perforates the internal annular ligament, and ramifies, in the integument at 
the inner side of the solo of the foot and beneath the heel. 

Internal Plantar Nerve. 

The internal plantar, the larger of the two nerves furnished 
to the sole of the foot, accompanies the internal or smaller 
plantar artery, and supplies the nerves to both sides of the three 
inner toes, and to one side of the fourth. From the point at 
which it separates from the posterior tibial nerve, it is directed 
forwards under cover of the abductor of the great toe, and 
divides opposite the posterior end of the metatarsus at the 
interval between the muscle just named and the short flexor 
of the toes, into four digital branches, and at the same time 
communicates with the external plantar nerve. 

Branches . — As the internal plantar nerve courses forwards, 
small offsets are supplied to the abductor pollicis and flexor 
brevis digitorum ; and some small branches perforate the plan- 
tar fascia to ramify in the integument of the sole of the foot. 

The digital branches, which arc named numerically from 
within outwards, (the innermost being first, and so on,) pass 
from under cover of the plantar fascia behind the clefts between 
the toes. The first or innermost branch continues single, but 
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the other three bifurcate to supply the adjacent sides of two 
toes. These branches require separate notice. 

The first digital branch is that destined for the inner side of the great 
toe; it becomes subcutaneous farther back than the others, and sends off a 
branch to the short flexor muscle of this toe. 

The second branch, having reached the interval between the first and 
second metatarsal bones, furnishes a stnaJl offset to the first lunibricnlis 
muscle, and bifurcates some way behind the cleft between the great toe and 
the second to supply their contiguous sides. 

The third digital branch corresponds witli the second interosseous space, 
gives a slender filament to the second lumbricalis muscle, ami divides in a 
manner similar to the second branch into two offsets for the sides of the 
second and third toes. 

Th c fourth digital branch crosses to the third space, and is distributed to 
the adjacent sides of the third and fourth toes. It receives a communicat- 
ing branch from the external plantar nerve. 

Along the sides of the toes, cutaneous and articular filaments 
arc given from these digital nerves ; and, opposite the ungual 
phalanx, each gives a dorsal branch to the parts beneath the 
nail, and then runs on to the pulp of the toe, where it is dis- 
tributed like the nerves of the fingers. 

External Plantar Nerve. 

The external plantar nerve completes the supply of digital 
nerves to the toes, furnishing therefore branches to the little 
toe and half the fourth ; and gives a deep branch of considerable 
size, which is distributed to several of the short muscles in the 
sole of the foot. 

This nerve runs obliquely forwards towards the outer side 
of the foot with the external plantar artery, between the flexor 
brevis digitorum and the flexor accessorius, as far as the interval 
between the former of these muscles and the abductor of the 
little toe. Here it divides into a superficial and a deep branch, 
having previously furnished offsets to the flexor accessorius and 
the abductor digiti minimi. 

a . The superficial division separates into two digital 
branches, which have the same general arrangement as the digital 
branches of the internal plantar nerve. They are distributed 
thus : — 

Digital branches . — One of the digital branches continues undivided, and 
runs along the outer side of the little toe. It is smaller than the other, a»d, 
pierces the plantar fascia further back. The short flexor muscle of the little 
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STS EXTERNAL POPLITEAL NERVE. 

toe and the two interosseous muscles of the fourth metatarsal space receive 
branches from this nerve. * 

The larger digital branch communicates with an offset from the internal 
plantar nerve, and bifurcates behind the cleft between the fourth and fifth 
toes to supply one side of each. 

S. The deep or muscular branch of the external plantar nerve 
dips into the sole of the foot with the external plantar artery 
under cover of the tendons of the flexor muscles and the ad- 
ductor pollicis, and terminates in numerous branches for the fol- 
lowing muscles : — all the intcrossci (dorsal and plantar) except 
one or both of those in the fourth space, the tw r o outer lumbri- 
calcs, the adductor pollicis and the transversalis pedis. 

THE EXTERNAL T0PL1TEAL OR PERONEAL NERVE. 

This nerve,* fig. 204, descends obliquely along the outer side 
of the popliteal space, lying close to the biceps muscle. Con- 
tinuing downwards over the outer part of the gastrocnemius mus- 
cle (between it and the biceps) to the fibula below its head, 
the nerve turns round that bone, passing between it and the 
pcroncus longus muscle, and then divides into the anterior 
tibial and the niusculo-cutancous nerves. 

Some articular and cutaneous branches arc derived from the 
external popliteal nerve before it divides. 

Aiticulur Nerves. 

The articular branches, two in number, arc conducted to the outer side 
of the capsular ligament of the knee-joint by the upper and lower articular 
arteries of that side. — They sometimes arise together, and the upper one 
occasionally springs from the great sciatic nerve before its bifurcation. 

From the place of division of the external popliteal nerve, a recurrent 
articular nerve ascends through the tibialis anticus muscle with the recur- 
rent artery to reach the fore part of the knee-joint. 

Cutaneous Nerves. 

The cutaneous branches, two or three in number, supply the skin on the 
back part and outer side of the leg. The largest of these is the peroneal 
communicating branchy (r. com muni cans pcrouoi, — Jordons ; communicans 
filmlaris) (fig. 205, 5 ,) which joins r >out the middle of the back of the leg 
with the short saphenous nerve, ns already mentioned in the description of 
that nerve. In some instances, however, it continues a separate branch .and 
reaches down to the heel. 

* “ Small sciatic ramus or soiaticus externus,” — Winslow : " tibialis ante- 
rior, exterior,” — Haller : u sciutiquc poplitt; externe,” — Sabatier : u p:ro- 
ncus,” — Jordens : “ peroneus sen pophtcus externus,” — Fischer. 
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Another cutaneous branch extends along the outer side of the leg to the Other cuta- 
middlc or lower part, sending offsets both backwards and forwards, fig. 206, 9 . neou8 l> r * 

MUSCULO-CUTANEOUS NERVE. 

Tlic musculo-cutaneous (peroneal) nerve is the principal cuta- Musculo- 
neous nerve of the dorsum of the foot, and also supplies the Cutan8 * nrv ' 
muscles on the outer part of the leg. It descends between the 
peronei muscles and the long extensor of the toes, and reaches Course 
the surface by perforating the fascia in the lower part of the leg 
on its anterior aspect. As soon as the nerve becomes subcuta- becomes 
neons, fig. 206, 3 , or even before, it divides into two branches, dis- Bubcutans * 
tinguished as external and internal. When the division occurs 
while the nerve is in contact with the muscles, the two branches 
may be found to perforate the fascia at different heights. 

Fig. 206.* Whilst between the muscles, the musculo- Muse. bre. 

v cutaneous nerve gives its muscular branches to 

the peroneus longus and peroneus brevis ; and, small cuts, 
before its final division, some cutaneous offsets branchcs * 

\ V/V I arc distributed to the lower part of the leg. 


The internal division of the musculo-cutancous 
nerve, fig. 206, passing forwaids along the dorsum of 
the foot, furnishes a branch to the Amer side of the 
/ great toe, ami other branches to the contiguous sides 

of the second and third toes. It also gives offsets, 
which extend over the inner ankle and th$ corresponding 
side of the foot. This nerve communicates with the 
long saphenous nerve on the inner side of tlic foot, arid 
with the anterior tibial nerve between the great toe and 
the second toe. 

f' The external division, larger than the internal 

j one, courses over the foot towards the fourth toe, 

\ I 1 which, together with the contiguous borders of tlic 
y '} third and fifth toes, it supplies with branches. Cu- 

1 * tancous nerves, derived from this branch, spread over 

the outer ankle and the outer side of the foot, where it 
is connected witli the short saphenous nerve. 

The dorsal digital nerves arc continued on to the 
last phalanges of the toes. 

The number of toes supplied by each of the two divisions of the mus- 
culo-cutancous nerve is liable to vary ; together, they commonly supply 
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* Plan of the cutaneous nerves on the forepart of the leg, and the dorsum 
of the loot. 1. Long saphenous, become subcutaneous. 2. Hranchcs of 
the external popliteal. 3. Musculo-cutaneous. 4. Anterior tibial. 
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all the toes on their dorsal aspect, excepting the outer side of the little toe, 
which receives a branch from the short saphenous nerve, and the adjacent 
sides of the great toe and the second toe, to which the anterior tibial nerve 
sends a branch. 

ANTERIOR TIBIA L NERVE. 

The anterior tibial (interosseous nerve), like the preceding 
nerve, extends through the leg to the foot, and supplies muscu- 
lar and cutaneous branches; but this nerve is more deeply 
placed, and is distributed chiefly to muscles, while the largest 
part of the musculo-cutancous nerve is given to the integument. 

Commencing between the fibula and the peroneus longus, 
the anterior tibial nerve inclines obliquely beneath the long 
extensor of the toes to the fore part of the interosseous mem- 
brane, on which structure it comes into contact with the anterior 
tibial vessels, fig. g02 ; and with those vessels (having the same 
connexions with neighbouring parts) it descends to the front of 
the ankle-joint, where it divides into an external and an internal 
branch. The nerve first reaches the outer side of the anterior 
tibial artery, above the middle of the leg ; and, after crossing 
in front of that vessel once or oftener, lies to its outer side at 
the bend of the ankle. 

In its course along the leg, the anterior tibial nerve gives 
slender filaments to the muscles between which it is placed, 
namely, the tibialis anticus, the long extensor of tbc toes, and 
the proper extensor of the great toe. 

The more external of the two branches which result from the division of 
the anterior tibial nerve, turns outwards over the tarsus beneath the short 
extensor of the toes j and, having become enlarged (like the posterior inter- 
osseous nerve on the wrist) terminates in branches which supply the short 
extensor muscle, and likewise the articulations of the foot. 

The internal branch, continuing onwards in th.. direction of the anterior 
tibial nerve, accompanies the dorsal artery of the foot to the first inter- 
osseous space, and ends in two branches, fig. 200, 4 , which supply the in- 
tegument on the neighbouring sides of the great toe and the second toe oil 
their dorsal aspect. It communicates with the internal division of the mus- 
culo-cutaneous nerve. 

Summary . — The great sciatic nerve with its divisions supplies 
the integument of the leg, with the exception of a part which 
derives nerves from the small sciatic and the anterior crural 
nerve. It likewise supplies the muscles on the back of the 
thigh, and those of the leg and foot. The several joints of the 
lower limb receive filaments from the same nerve. 
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The sympathetic system of nerves (nervus intercostalis ; nerfs Sympaih. 
de la vie prganique — Bichat). — The viscera generally are supplied nervu 5 
with nerves from this system, but some organs likewise receive visu-ra. 8 
offsets from the ccrcbro-spinal system, as the lungs, the heart, somo vis- 
and the upper and lower ends of the alimentary canal. The rocuivo 
characters by which the sympathetic nerve is distinguished hav- nerves also, 
ing been already pointed out, it is only necessary to say in this 
place that it is reddish or grey in colour, and that it is softer in 
texture than the cercbro-spinal nerves. 

In this system three parts may be distinguished, as follows : — Divisions. 

a. iSThe part which first requires notice is to be regarded as 
the centre of the sympathetic. It consists of two gangliated cords, Onngliatcd 
— or of a scries of ganglia placed longitudinally, and connected by ctmLs * 
intervening cords, — situate along the fore part of the vertebral before ver- 
column, at the sides, for the most part, of the bodies of the ?® ,>, w < j ( ^ l 1 “ nu 
vertebra), and extending from the base of the skull to the length, 
coccyx. The two cords lie parallel one to the other as far as 
the sacrum, on which bone they gradually converge, till they 
both terminate in a single ganglion on the coccyx. This long 
cord is considered divisible into parts corresponding with the Parts of 
divisions of the vertebral column ; and thus, cervical, dorsal, cmd ‘ 
lumbar, and sacral portions are recognised. 

The ganglia are equal in number to the vertebrae on Ganglia, 
which they lie, except in the neck, where there are but three. 

These bodies are conveniently regarded as so many centres, 
receiving nerves, and distributing offsets to the viscera. They Connected 
are severally connected with the spinal nerves in their neigh- 
bourhood by means of short cords ; and each connecting cord connccting 
consists of a white and a grey portion, the former proceeding cords cou- 
from the spinal nerve to the ganglion, while the latter takes the g rc y 
opposite course — from the ganglion to the spinal nerve. At parts, 
its upper end the gangliated cord likewise communicates with 
certain cranial nerves. — The cords intervening between the 

3 m 
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ganglia, like those connecting the ganglia with the spinal nerves, 
are compounded of a grey and a white part, the latter being 
continuous with the portions of spinal nerves already traced to 
the ganglia. 

From the ganglia, or their intervening cords, offsets are given 
for the supply of the viscera ; and these offsets follow the 
course of the arteries to the organs for which they are destined. 
Branches arc likewise sent to join the large prevertebral 
plexuses to be presently noticed. The offsets from the gan- 
glia partake of both kinds of nerves (the proper sympathetic 
and the spinal systems), the nerves or roots, which join the 
ganglia from the spinal system, being continued onwards with 
others which originate in the ganglia. From this circumstance, 
and the facts above mentioned respecting the constitution of 
the gangliated cord, it follows that the so-named sympathetic 
nerve is composed of two forms of nerve- fibre : one of which is 
peculiar, and originates in the ganglia of the sympathetic system, 
while the other is borrowed from the cerebro- spinal nerve*' 

b. The second division of the sympathetic comprises three 
large aggregations of nerves, or nerves and ganglia situated in 
front of thj; spine (prevertebral plexuses), and occupying re- 
spectively the thorax, the abdomen, and the pelvis. They arc 
single or unsyinmctrieal, and arc named respectively the cardiac, 
the solar, and the hypogastric plexus. These plexuses each 
receive branches from both the gangliated cords above noticed, 
and they constitute centres from which the viscera are supplied 
with nerves. 

c. In the third series will be ranged certain small ganglia 
which are dispersed through the cranium at irregular intervals. 
These are connected more* or less directly with the upper part 
of the gangliated cords, and more immediately with the fifth 
pair of cranial nerves. They furnish branches for the most 
part to the organs of* sense ; and they are known as the ophthal- 
mic, the spheno- palatine, otic and subinaxillary ganglia. 

The ganglia last referred to having been before fully described 
in connexion with the fifth pair of cranial nerves, it remains to 
enter here into the details of the first two divisions of the sym- 
pathetic system. 

* For un account of the microscopical appearance of the sympathetic 
nerve, see the General Anatomy of Nerve. 
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A. THE GANGLIATED CORDS. 

1. THE CERVICAL PART. 

In the neck each gangliatcd cord is deeply placed beneath the Cervical 
sheath of the great cervical blood-vessels, and is in contact 
with the muscles which immediately cover the fore part of the glia, 
vertebral column. It comprises but three ganglia, which are 
distinguished by their relative position, being plaeed respectively 
at the upper and lower end and the middle of the neck. The 
ganglia require to be separately described. 

TIIE TJPrER CERVICAL GANGLION. 

This is the largest of the ganglia of the gangliatcd cord. First ccrvi- 
It is usually fusiform in shape : but there is a good deal of J^lioTf 0 ^ 
variety in this respect in different cases, the ganglion being cord, 
occasionally broader than usual (in various degrees), and from 
time to time constricted at intervals.* 15. It has the reddish- it is oppo- 
grey colour characteristic of the ganglia of the sympathetic 3 ^ V(>r _ 
system; and it is placed on the larger rectus muscle, opposite tcb. and un- 
tlic second and third cervical vertebra), and beneath the inter- 11 

nal carotid artery. 

Connexion with spinal nerves . — At its outer side the supe- Connected 
rior cervical ganglion is connected with the first four spinal 
nerves, and the connecting cords have the arrangement before nerves ; 
pointed out in the general description (page 870). 

Connexion with cranial nerves . — Small branches connect the with ninth, 
ganglion or its cranial cord, a> ith the second ganglion of the 
pneumo-gastric, and with the ninth cranial nerve, near the base of vagus and 
the skull. And in this place may likewise be noticed another 
branch, which is directed upwards from the cord issuing from 
the upper part of the ganglion, and divides at the base of 
the skull into two filaments. One of those ends in the second 
(petrosal) ganglion of the glosso-pharyngcal nerve ; while the 
other, entering the jugular foramen, joins the ganglion of the 
root of the pneumo-gastric. 

* Tlic occurrence of constrictions has given rise to tin* opinion that the 
ganglion may result from the coalescence of several ganglia; and in this 
way it has been sought to account for its greater size, and for the diminished 
numbor of the cervical ganglia. 


3 M 2 
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FIRST CERVICAL GANGLION: FIRST CARDIAC NERVE. 


BRANCHES OF THE GANGLION. 

Pharyngeal Nerves mid Pharyngeal Plexus. 

Pharyngeal These nerves arise from the upper part of the ganglion, 
"there to° m an ^ arc directed obliquely inwards to the side of the pharynx, 
form plexus Opposite the middle constrictor muscle they unite with branches 
constrictor! ' ^ 1C pneumo-gas trie and glosso-pliaryngeal nerves ; and by 

their union with those nerves the pharyngeal plexus is con- 
structed. Branches emanating from the plexus are distributed 
to the muscles and mucous membrane of the pharynx. 

Upper Cardiac Nerve. 

Cardiac A few preliminary remarks on the cardiac nerves arc here 

nerves : necessary. The cervical ganglia of the sympathetic furnish 

ciwli cervl. eac ^ a cardiac branch, named, like the ganglion from which 
ganglion. it arises, Upper, Middle and Lower; but the branches arc not 
They vary altogether disposed in the same way on the opposite sides of the 
Bides 1 -* 10 * 110 ^ody, and we shall therefore have to notice the two sides sepa- 
rately. 

aiul in dif- The cardiac nerves are continued singly, or in connexion, to 
iert-nt cases. t j lc large prevcrtebral plexus (cardiac plexus) of the thorax. In 
this, as in other parts of the sympathetic system, considerable 
variety occurs as to the disposition of the branches in different 
cases ; and where one branch happens to be of smaller size than 
common, another will be found to possess an increased size, as 
Mod** of if to compensate for the defect. But the arrangement of the 
is c'onBtunt" ^ ,ranc ^ ics a ^ their termination in the organs to which they are 
distributed appears to be always the same. 

First car- The upper cardiac nerve (r. cardiacus superficial is) of the right 
diac none ; s ^ e * g cons t rU ctcd from two or more branches of the ganglion, 
with, in some instances, an offset from tl. ; cord connecting the 
is behind first two ganglia. In its course in the neck the nerve lies bc- 

siiuath. hind the carotid sheath, in contact with the longus colli muscle; 

and it is placed over the lower thyroid artery and the recurrent 
laryngeal nerve. Entering the thorax, it passes, in some eases 
before, in others behind the subclavian artery, and is directed 
along the innominate artery to the back part of the arch of the 
Ends in aorta, where it ends in the deep cardiac plexus, a few small 
plexus? 11110 ’ fil amcnts continuing also to the front of the great vessel. Some 
branches arc distributed to the thyroid body ; they accompany 
the inferior thyroid artery. 
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In its course downwards the cardiac nerve is repeatedly con- u conncct- 
nectcd with other branches of the sympathetic, and with the Ia “ 

pneumo-gastric nerve. Thus, about the middle of the neck it is nerves, 
joined by some filaments from the external laryngeal nerve; and, 
rather lower down, by one or more filaments from the trunk of 
the pneumo-gastric nerve; lastly, on entering the chest, it 
joins with the recurrent laryngeal. — Instead of passing to the 
thorax in the manner above described, the nerve may be found 
to join the cardiac branch furnished from one of the other cer- 
vical ganglia.* 

The superficial cardiac nerve of the left side has, while in the On leftside, 
neck, the same course and connexions as that of the right side. 

But within the chest it follows the left carotid artery to the 
arch of the aorta, and ends in some instances in the superficial ends in the 
cardiac plexus, while in others it joins the deep plexus ; and ^d p'lexus 
accordingly it passes either in front of the arch of the aorta or 
behind it. 


Vascular Branches. 

The nerves which ramify on the arteries (nervi molles) spring Nervi mni- 
from the front of the ganglion,' and reach the trunk-of the caro- ,es nc 1 com ", 

, t oo? puny l>r». of 

tid artery, which they entwine. An offset is continued on each ext. carotid ; 
branch of the external carotid, and forms a slender plexus upon 
it. These nerves or plexuses have the same designation as the 
arteries they surround. From the plexus on the facial artery is join sub- 
derived the filament which joins the submaxillary ganglion ; oUc^gangl. 
and, from that on the middle meningeal artery, ofFsets have 
been described as extending to the otic ganglion, as well as to and fecial 
the gangliform enlargement of the facial nerve (ante, page 795 ncrvu 
and fig. 190). Lastly, a communication is established between 
the plexus on the carotid artery and the digastric branch of the 
facial nerve. 

Small ganglia are occasionally found on some of the fore- Ganglia on 
going vascular plexuses, close to the origin of tlic vessels with nerv,mw cfl * 
which they arc associated. Those which have been described 
arc an intcr-carotid one (placed in the angle of the bifurcation of 

* Scarpa describes this as the common disposition of the .superficial cardiac 
nerve, but M. Cruveilhier (Anat. Descript., t. iv.) states that he has not in 
any crfke found the cardiac nerves exactly to correspond with the figures of 
the “ Tahulaj Neurologicae.” • 
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SYMPATHETIC NERVE: CAROTID PLEXUS. 
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the common carotid artery), and lingual, temporal, and pharyn- 
geal ganglia. 

The foregoing branches will be found to correspond in a great 
measure with tlic branches of other ganglia ; but we now pro- 
ceed to examine an offset which is peculiar to the first cervical 
ganglion. 

Ascending or Cranial Branch. 

The ascending offset of the first cervical ganglion is soft 
in texture and of a reddish tint, seeming tu be in some de- 
gree a prolongation of the ganglion itself. In its course to 
the skull, it is concealed by the internal carotid artery, with 
which it enters the carotid canal in the temporal bone ; and it 
is then divided into two parts, which arc placed one on the 
outer side, the other on the inner side of the vessel. 

The external pari , or division, distributes filaments to the 
internal carotid artery, and, after communicating by means of 
other filaments with the internal division of the cord, forms the 
carotid plexus. 

The inner division , rather the smaller of the two, also sup- 
plies filaments to the carotid artery, and goes to form what is 
named the cavernous plexus. The several parts of these divi- 
sions of the cranial cord are prolonged on the trunk of the inter- 
nal carotid, and extend to the cerebral and ophthalmic arteries, 
around which they form secondary plexuses.* One plexus 
enters the eye-ball with the central artery of the retina. 

Carotid Plexus. 

The carotid plexus, situate, as before mentioned, on the 
outer side of the internal carotid artery at its second bend 
(reckoning from below), or between the second and third bends, 
joins the fifth and sixth nerves, and gives many filaments to the 
vessels on which it lies, j- 

Brunches. 1. The connexion with the sixth nerve is established by means 
of one or two filaments of considerable size, uhich arc applied to that nerve 
where it lies by the side of the internal carotid artery. 

* It was said by Kibes (Mein, do la Soeicte M&l. d v Emulation, tom. viii. 
p. 600,) that the cranial prolongations of the sympathetic nerve from both 
sides were joined one with the other on the anterior communicating artery, 
— a small ganglion or a plexus being formed at the point of juncture. 
This connexion lias not been satisfactorily made out by other observeis. 

+ Valentin describes nerves furnished to the dura nmter from this plexus. 
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2. The filaments connected with the Gasserian ganglion of the fifth nerve and gnngl. 
proceed in one case From the carotid plexus, in another from the cavernous, 

3. The filament which constitutes the deep branch or port of the vidian A branch 
nerve is directed forwards to the pterygoid canal, through the cartilaginous 
substance closing the foramen lace ruin untcrius in the base of the skull, vidian. 

In that canal it becomes associated with the deep branch of the vidian, and 

is continued forward to the spheno -palatine ganglion. (Sec ante, page 784.) 

Cavernous Plexus. 

The cavernous plexus, named from its position in the sinus Cavernous 
of the same name, is placed below and rather to the inner side l‘ lexus * 
of the highest turn of the internal carotid artery. Besides Position, 
giving branches on the artery, it communicates with the third, 
the fourth, and fifth cranial nerves which enter the orbit.* 

Branches. — 1. The filament which joins the third m rue comes into eon- Tin. join the 
ncxion with it close to the point of division of that nerve. third, 

2. The branch to the fourth nerve , which Yimy he derived from either the ^phth-il ”1 iv 

cavernous or carotid plexus, joins the nerve where it lies in the wall of the oHifthcere- 
cavcrnous sinus. hr.il nerve. 

3. The filaments connected with the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve 
arc supplied to its inner surface. One of them is continued forward to the 
lenticular ganglion, either in connexion with, or distinct from the nasal 
nerve (ante, 770). 

MIDDT.K CERVICAL CANGLION. 

The middle ganglion (ganglion thyroideum), which is much Second err- 
the smallest of the cervical ganglia, is placed on or near the Vlc:i * 
inferior thyroid artery. It is usually connected ill the ordinary is connected 
way with the fifth and the sixth spinal nerves, but the com- thyrdl^rty. 
munication with those nerves is not constant. 

BRANCHES DERIVED FROM THE GYNOLION. 

Thyroid branches. — From the inner side of the ganglion Pranrlios 
some nerves proceed along the inferior thyroid artery to the {,° 0 r d * hyroul 
thyroid body, where they join the recurrent laryngeal and the 
external laryngeal nerves. Whilst on the artery, these branches 
communicate with the upper cardiac nerve. 

Middle Cardiac Nerve. 

The middle cardiac nerve (nervus eardiacus profundus Middle 

card, nerve 

* A second communication between the sympathetic and the sixth nerve, 
taking* place below the bend of the carotid, lms been described by some 
anatomists. , 
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LOWER CERVICAL GANGLION: ITS BRANCHES. 
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v. magnus) is prolonged to the chest beneath the sheath of the 
common carotid artery, and in front of the subclavian artery, or, 
it may be, behind this vessel. In the chest it lies on the 
trachea, where it is joined by filaments of the recurrent laryn- 
geal nerve, and it ends in the right side of the deep cardiac plexus. 
While in the neck, the nerve communicates with the upper 
cardiac nerve and the recurrent branch of the pncumo-gastric. — 
When the middle cervical ganglion is small, the middle car- 
diac nerve may be found to be an ofFsct of the inter-ganglionic 
cord. 

The foregoing account of the nerve has reference to the right 
side of the body: on the left side , the middle cardiac nerve 
enters the chest between the left carotid and subclavian arteries, 
and joins the left side of the deep cardiac plexus. 

LOWER CERVICAL GANGLION. 

The lower or third cervical ganglion is irregular in shape, 
usually somewhat round or semilunar, and is frequently united 
in part to the first thoracic ganglion. Placed in a hollow 
between the transverse process of the last cervical vertebra and 
the neck of .the first rib, it is concealed by the vertebral artery. 

Connexion with spinal nerves . — This ganglion is connected 
directly by short communicating cords, in the manner of other 
ganglia, with the last two cervical nerves. Moreover, branches 
which pass from the ganglion along the vertebral artery (sec page 
887), supplying twigs to this vessel, arc also connected with 
other cervical nerves, and thus additional communications arc 
established between the two systems. 

BRANCHES OJ T1IE LOWER CERV ?AL C.ANOLION. 

Lower Cardiac Nerve. 

The lower cardiac nerve, issuing from the third cervical gan- 
glion or from the first thoracic, and inclining inwards behind the 
subclavian artery, terminates, like the other cardiac nerves, in the 
cardiac plexus behind the arch of the aorta. It communicates 
with the middle cardiac and recurrent laryngeal nerves behind 
the subclavian artery. On the left side , the lower cardiac often 
becomes blended witli the middle cardiac nerve, and the cord 
resulting from their union terminates in the deep cardiac 
plexus. 
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Branches on the vertebral artery; vertebral plexus . — From 
the lowest cervical and the first dorsal ganglia a few slender 
branches ascend along the vertebral artery in its osseous canal, 
forming a plexus round the vessel by their intercommunications, 
and supplying it with offsets.** This plexus is connected with 
the cervical spinal nerves as far upwards as the fourth. 

A couple of branches pass from the lower cervical ganglion to 
the first dorsal ganglion in front of the subclavian artery, form- 
ing loops round the vessel (ansm Vieussenii), and supplying it 
with small offsets. 


2 . THORACIC TART OF THE OANOLIATED CORD. 


Fig. 207.t 


In the thorax the knotted cord 
is placed on each side of the 
spinal column, over the line of the 
heads of the ribs; and it is unin- 
terruptedly continuous with the 
same part in the neck and in the 
abdomen. It is covered by the 
pleura. 

Opposite the head of each rib 
the cord presents "for the most 
part a greyish enlargement or 
ganglion, so that there arc com- 
monly twelve of these; but, from 
the occasional coalescence of two 
masses, the number is uncertain. 
The first ganglion is much larger 
than the rest, and is of an elon- 
gated foym. It is often blended 
with the lower cervical ganglion. 
The rest are small, and are not 
inaptly described as hordciform. 
Connexion with the spinal nerves . — The branches of con- 



* Little gangliform enlargements have been described as existing on the 
plexus, lmt they do not possess the vesicles which belong to true ganglia 
(Valentin). The existence of the enlargements in question is doubted by 
M. Cruveilhicr. 

t A representation of the ganglia of the sympathetic in the chest; (the 
ganglia arc represented larger tluin natural.) The wood-cut is taken from 
paft of a plate in Mr. Swan’s work. — a. Aorta, b. First rib. r. Eleventh rib. 
1. First thoracic ganglion. 2. Last thoracic ganglion. 3. Large splanch- 
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GREAT SPLANCHNIC NERVE. 


connecting ncxion between the spinal nerves and the ganglia of the sym- 
sp[nal nerve, pathetic, fig. 207, are usually two in number for each ganglion. 


BRANCHES OF TI1E GANGLIA. 
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The branches furnished by the first six ganglia, fig. 207, arc 
much smaller than those of the lower six, and are distributed in 
a great measure to the thoracic aorta, the vertebrae, and liga- 
ments. One or two branches enter the posterior pulmonary 
plexus.** * 

The branches furnished by the lower six ganglia unite into 
cords, which pass from the thorax to the abdomen, and join 
plexuses in the latter cavity. The cords referred to arc three 
in number on each side, arc named “ splanchnic,' ” and are 
distinguished as the groat, the small, and the smallest splanch- 
nic ncrvc.j- They occur in the thorax in the order in which 
they arc here mentioned, the largest being at the same time 
highest, and the smallest lower than the rest. 

The Great Splanchnic Nerve. 

This nerve or cord, fig. 207, 3 , appears at first sight to be 
formed by roots supplied by the thoracic ganglia from the 
sixth or seventh to the tenth inclusive; but, by examination 
after immersion in acetic or diluted nitric acid, small filaments 
may be traced upwards as far as the third ganglion, or even, 
according to Mr. Beet, as far as the first.J 

Gradually augmented by the successive addition of the seve- 
ral roots, the cord descends obliquely inwards over the bodies of 


nic nerve. 4. Small splanchnic nerve. 5. Smallest splanchnic nerve. 6. 
Part of the brachial plexus. 

* Mr. Swan represents blanches of the second, third, and fourth ganglia 
as united in a pie run (which he names thoracic) on the bodies of the ver- 
tebrae. Offsets from the plexus are mentioned by this anatomist as enter- 
ing the pulmonary and cardiac plexuses, while some arc continued beneath 
the oesophagus to the corresponding plexus on the opposite side. 

f Wrisberg noticed a fourth sp 1 finch liic ne.vc, which he found but eight 
times, though lie sought it in many bodies. lie proposed to call it the 
highest splanchnic nerve (nervus splanclmicus supremus). It is described ns 
formed by offsets from the cardiac nerves, and from the lower cervical, as 
well as some of the upper thoracic ganglia. Consult the “Obscrv. Anatom, 
dc Norv. Visceruin partieula prinui,” p. 25, sect. iij. “ l)e nervo sympathico 
maxiriio.” 

J Sec a paper entitled “ On the Nerves of the Uterus, by J. S. lUck, 
Esq. v in the Philosophical Transactions, Part 2, for 1840. 
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tlie dorsal vertebra ; and, after perforating the crus of the perforates 
diaphragm, (the point at which it passes through the muscle d,a P hia ^ m * 
varying in different cases,) terminates in the semilunar gan- ends in 
glion, frequently also sending some filaments to the renal plexus ^ngUm! 
and the supra-rcnal body. 

The splanchnic nerve is remarkable from its white colour and 
firmness, which arc owing to the preponderance of the spinal 
nerve-fibre in its composition. 

In tlic cheat the great splanchnic nerve is not unfrequently divided into 
parts, and forms a little plexus with the small splanchnic nerve. Occasion- 
ally too a small ganglion (ganglion splanchnicum) is formed on it over the 
last dorsal vertebra, or the last but one; and when it presents a plexiform 
arrangement, several small ganglia have been observed on its divisions. 

Small Splanchnic Nerve. 

The small or second splanchnic nerve, fig. 207 , \ springs from Second 
the tenth and eleventh tjantrlia, and from the cord between -those 8plancl 1 ! nic 
ganglia. Tt continues with the preceding nerve through the eleventh 
diaphragm, and ends in the ercliae plexus. In the chest this 
nerve often communicates with the large splanchnic nerve; ends in era- 
and in some instances it furnishes filaments to the renal liacplcxua - 
plexus, especially if the lowest splanchnic nerve is very small or 
wanting. 

Smallest, or Third Splanchnic Nerve. 

This nerve (nerv. rcnalis posterior — AValtcr), fig. 207, 5 , arises Third 
from the last thoracic ganglion, and communicates sometimes 
with the nerve last described. After piercing the diaphragm, lastgangln.; 
it ends in the renal plexus, and in the lowest part of the codiac JkIi plexus!' 
plexus. 


3. LUMBAR PART OF THE (1 ANGL1 ATF.il CORD. 

In the lumbar region the two gangliatcd cords, continuing Gangliated 
from the thoracic series of ganglia behind the diaphragm, ap- [™b.verte- 
proach one to the other more nearly than in the thorax. They br;« closer 
are placed before the bodies of the vertebrae, each lying along the 
the inner margin of the psoas muscle; and that of the right side 
is partly covered by the vena cava. 

The ganglia are small, and liordciform in shape. They arc Fourgnn- 

glia. 
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SACRAL GANGLIA: BRANCHES. 


commonly four in number, but occasionally their number is 
diminished, and then their size is proportionably enlarged. 

Cords con- Connexion with spinal nerves . — In consequence of the 
spinhnrves. grater distance at which the lumbar ganglia are separated from 
are long ; the intervertebral foramina of the spine, the cords connecting 
betw^pwas; them with the spinal lumbar nerves are longer than in other 
and verteb. parts of the sympathetic system. There are generally two con- 
necting cords for each ganglion, but the number is not so uni- 
form as it is in the chest; nor arc those belonging to any one 
ganglion connected with the same spinal nerve in all cases. 

The connecting cords accompany the lumbar arteries, and, as 
they cross the bodies of the vertebra;, are covered by the fibrous 
bands from which the 'larger psoas muscle partly takes its origin. 

Branches of the Lumbar Ganglia. 

Branches go The branches of these ganglia are uncertain in their number, 

hypogastrk S° me join a plexus on the aorta; others descending go to form 
plexuses. the hypogastric plexus. Several filaments arc distributed to 
the vertebra;, and to the ligaments connecting those bones. 


4. SAC UAL PART OF THE OANGLTATED CORD. 
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Over the sacrum the gangliatcd cord of the sympathetic 
nerve is much diminished in size, and gives but few branches to 
the viscera. Its position on the front of the sacrum is along 
the inner side of the anterior sacral foramina; and, like the two 
scries of those foramina, the two cords approach one another in 
their progress downwards. The upper end of each is con- 
nected with the last lumbar ganglion, sometimes by a double 
inter-ganglionic cord; at the opposite end, the lowest sacral 
ganglion is connected with that of the other side by means of a 
single median ganglion. This ganglion {ganglion impar ) is 
placed on the forepart of the coccyx. The sacral ganglia arc 


Five sacral usually five in number ; but the want of constancy both in 
ganglia. s j ze an( j mim B cr j s morc narked in these than in the thoracic 


or lumbar ganglia. 

Cords con- Connexion with spinal nerves . — From the proximity of the 
Bphi^nrvos sacral ganglia to the spinal nerves at their emergence from the 
very short, bone, the communicating branches are very short : they are 
two in number for each ganglion, and are in some cases con- 
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nccted with two different sacral nerves. The coccygeal nerve 
communicates with the last sacral or the coccygeal ganglion. 

Branches of the Sacral Ganglia. 

The brandies arc much smaller in size than those from the Brandies 
ganglia in other parts of the cord. They arc for the most part llle 
expended on the front of the sacrum, and they join the corre- 
sponding branches from the opposite side. Home filaments Twigs to 
from one or two of the first ganglia enter the hypogastric 
plexus, while others go to form a plexus on the middle on middle 
sacral artery. From the lower end of the sympathetic (i. c. the s,lLrtl1 ,,lty * 
loop connecting the two cords, and on which the coccygeal 
ganglion is formed), filaments arc given to the coccyx and the 
ligaments about it. 


B. PREVERTEBRAL PART OF THE SYMPATHETIC NERVE. 

This portion of the sympathetic system, it lias been already 
stated, consists of certain unsymmetrical plexuses placed be- 
fore the spine, and serving as centres from which nerves are 
furnished to the viscera. Those recognised arc the cardiac, 
solar, and hypogastric plexuses. They are composed of assem- 
blages of nerves, or nerves and ganglia. Each receives nerves 
from the gangliatcd cord of both sides ; and these nerves, as 
will presently appear in the special description of the plexuses, 
take origin from the ganglia at a distance above the plexus. 

From the plexuses are furnished branches or secondary 
plexuses for the supply of the viscera. These offsets accom- 
pany the arteries in their course to the viscera for which they arc 
respectively destined. 


PlVVfl’t. 
plexuses in 
chest, abdo- 
men mid 
pelvis. 


Each re- 
ceives nrvs. 
fr. jq.'ingld. 
cords, and 
gives brs. to 
\ i scorn. 


1. CARDIAC TLEXUb. 

The prcvcrtebral plexus of the thorax is thus named. To it Cardc. pic v. 
several branches (cardiac), given from the cervical ganglia of the 
sympathetic, and from the vagus nerve, converge as to a com- sympath. 
mon centre ; and from it proceed the nerves which supply the 
heart, as well as some offsets which assist in supplying the 
lungs. 

The large cardiac plcufrs of nerves lies above the base of 
the \icart upon the two great arteries which issue from it (aorta, 
and pulmonary artery). In the general network formed by 
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DEEP CARDIAC PLEXUS. 


these nerves there arc reckoned two subdivisions, which arc 
Divided in- partially separated one from the other, and are distinguished 
ot plexuses! as the superficial, and the deep or great cardiac plexus. The 
Brs. accom- branches pass from these to the heart, in two bundles, which 
SriesT"’ accompany the nutritious arteries of the organ, and from this 
circumstance arc called coronary plexuses. 

Superficial Cardiac Plexus. 

Superficial The superficial cardiac plexus lies in the concavity of the 

curve of” arc h the aor ta, * T1 f ron t °f the right branch of the pulmonary 

aorta re- artery. In it terminates the superficial or first cardiac nerve of 

dlncTicrvo^ the left side, either wholly or in part, with the lower cardiac 

fr. sympath. branch of the left pncumo-gastric nerve (in some cases, also, 

vagus, both that of the right side) ; and it is joined by a prolongation 

of left side, forward from the deep cardiac plexus. A small ganglion ( gan - 

(Gangln. of glion of Wrisberg ) is frequently found at the point of union of 

Wnsberg.) ^ 1(J Ilcrvcs . The pfo xus cuds in the anterior coronary plexus, 

and it furnishes laterally filaments along the pulmonary artery 

to the anterior pulmonary plexus of the left side. 

An ter. coro- The anterior coronary plexus , a prolongation in greatest 

formedfrom P ar t from the superficial cardiac plexus above described, is at 

superficial first continued forward between the aorta and the pulmonary 

with an ad- artery, and is thence conducted by the right or anterior coronary 

tli turn from ar tery to the heart. Where the anterior coronary artery appears 
deep plexus. . .. .. , . J 

between the large vessels, the coronary plexus receives an acces- 
sion from the deep cardiac plexus. 

Deep Cardiac Plexus. .. 

Deep cardc. The deep cardiac plexus (plexus magnus profundus — Scarpa) 
plexus, j s muc }| larger than the superficial one, and is placed behind the 
aretof 1 * arc ^ the aoi *t a ? between it and the end of the trachea, and 
aorta; above the division of the pulmonary artery, 
receives all This plexus receives all the cardiac branches of the cervical 
of^ympitL g an gha of the sympathetic rerve, exe pt the first one (super- 
nndvngus, tidal cardiac nerve) of the left side. It likewise receives the 
frT^Vof cardiac nerves furnished by the vagus and by the recurrent 
lide e ° nleft lar y n & eal l )ranc ^ °f that nerve, with the exception of the lower 
cardiac nerve of the left side. 

end 'mostly ncrvcs issuing from the great cardiac plexus end in 

in posterior greatest part in the posterior coronary plexus. But some join 
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the anterior coronary plexus ; and a few filaments are added to coronary 
the pulmonary plexuses. plexus. 

There is some difference as to the course pursued hy the nerves issuing 
from the plexus on the right and left side. The brandies descending from 
the right side of the plexus pass, some in front of the right pulmonary artery, 
others behind the vessel. The former, which is much the more numerous 
set, after sending some filaments to the anterior pulmonary plexus, are di- 
rected along the trunk of the pulmonary artery, and become part of the 
anterior coronary plexus ; while the nerves stated to be behind the right 
pulmonary artery are distributed to the right auricle of the heart, and a lew 
filaments are continued into the posterior coronary plexus. 

On the left side , a few brandies pass forward by the ductus arteriosus to 
join the superficial cardiac plexus ; but Hie great body of the nerves of this 
side end in the posterior coronary plexus, after giving branches to the left 
auricle of the heart, and to the anterior pulmonary plexus. 

The posterior coronary plexus is derived chiefly from the Posterior 
left side of tlie deep cardiac plexus, but is joined by nerves f^ep^-ar- 
from the right portion of that plexus. It surrounds the diac plexus, 
branches of the coronary artery at the back of the heart, and 
supplies mostly the muscular substance of the ventricles. 

The nerves constituting the coronary plexuses accompany, as already stated, Nerves of 
the brandies of the arteries, and, after subdividing minutely, enter the 
muscular substance of the heart. Nervous filaments arc said to ramify | H ^ V . irte ^ g 
under the lining membrane of the heart, hut they are not as easily dis- and supply 
tinguished in man as in some animals, the sheep, foi example. (Valentin.) 1 ' iUSCU,:ir 
Ganglia of small size have been found by lteinak* on the blanches of the son)c Ulld ’, r 
cardiac nerves in several uiammifers, both on the .surface of the heart and in eiiducurdm. 
the muscular substance, where they were observed to he very numerous ; hut 
Valentin failed to detect such ganglia in the human heart. 

2 . EPIGASTRIC OR SOLAR TLEXUS. 

The epigastric plexus, which is the largest of the prcvcrtebral Su k» r pl cx * 
plexuses, is placed at the upper part of the abdomen, behind 
the stomach, and in front of the aorta and the pillars of the dia- 
phragm. Surrounding the origin of the ccdiac axis and the dose to e©- 
r ® . °. •j.i-i ii 4 j i I/ac and su- 

upper mesenteric artery, it occupies the interval between the su- ])L .r. jm-sont. 

pra-rcnal bodies, and extends downwards as far as the pancreas. !UteritJ8 » 
The plexus consists of nervous cords, and several ganglia of consiBUof 
various size connected together by nervous cords. The large connoting 1 
splanchnic nerves of both sides, and some brandies of the co fds re- 
pneujno-gastric, teAiinatc in it. # The offsets or branches sent api^iclraic 


* Muller’s Archiv. 1844. 
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nerves and from it are very numerous, and they accompany the arteries 
vagus!^ 8 ° f ^ lc Principal viscera of the abdomen, constituting so many 
secondary plexuses on the vessels. 

Ganglia. Ganglia . — The solar plexus contains, as already mentioned, 

several ganglia ; and by the presence of these bodies, and their 
size, it is distinguished from the other prevertebra] plexuses. 
Two of the ganglia (one for each side), which differ from the 
rest by their greater size, require separate notice. Named 
Semilunar semilunar , though they have often little of the form the name 
jB prnuMpa 1 j m p]j CSj they occupy the upper and outer part uf the plexus 
on each side, and are placed close to the supra-renal bodies, by 
gt. upland*, the side of the cadiac and the' superior mesenteric arteries. At 
in it! UKlS ^ 1C u PP cr end, which is expanded, each ganglion receives the 
great splanchnic nerve, and from it, branches radiate in different 
directions. 

Uranclips of Offsets from the plexus . — These have the same plexiform 
ummijliiyg arrangement as the large plexus from which they arc derived, 
tlio brunches Fach secondary plexus, as it accompanies a branch of the aorta, 
oi uoiu. surroim( ] s the vessel with a kind of membranous sheath, and is 
named from the vessel by which it is supported. Accordingly, 
diaphragmatic, c celiac, renal, mesenteric, and other plexuses are 
recognised. 

Diaphragmatic plexuses. 

Diujilirgiuc. The nerves (inferior diaphragmatic) composing each of these 
low urtis. plexuses are derived from the upper part of the semilunar 
ganglion, and arc larger on the right than on the left side, 
nnd sink Accompanying the arteries along the lower surface of the 

phmgiu diaphragm, the nerves sink into the substance of the muscle. 

They furnish some filaments to the supra-renal body, and join 
with the spinal phrenic nerves. 

Ganglion on At the right side, on the under surface of the diaphragm, 
who ivphre- an( * ncar ^ 10 su P ra -renal body, there is a small ganglion (gang. 
uic nerve diaphragmatic um ), which marks the junction between the 
with^hlB phrenic nerves of the spinal and the sympathetic systems, 

picxiw. From this small ganglion filaments arc distributed to the vena 
Twigs to cava, the supra-renal body, and the hepatic plexus. On the 
on left side! left side the ganglion is wanting, but some filaments arc pro- 
longed to the hepatic plexus. 
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Supra-renal plexus. 

The supra-renal nerves issue from the outer part of the semi- 
lunar ganglion and from the solar plexus, a few filaments being 
added from the diaphragmatic nerve. They arc short, but 
numerous in comparison with the size of the body which they 
supply ; and they enter the upper and inner parts of the supra- 
renal capsule. These nerves arc continuous below with the 
renal plexus. The plexus is joined by branches from one of 
the splanchnic nerves*, and presents a ganglion (g«wg/. splanch - 
nico-supra-renale) where it is connected with those branches. 
The plexus and ganglion arc smaller on the left than on the 
right side. 

Kenal Plexus. 

The nerves forming the renal plexus, which are about fifteen 
or twenty in number, emanate for the most part, like the pre- 
ceding nerves, from the outer part of the semilunar ganglion; 
but some are added from the solar plexus and the aortic plexus. 
Moreover, filaments of the smallest splanchnic nerve, and occa- 
sionally from the other splanchnic nerves, terminate in the 
renal plexus. As they follow onwards the renal artery, ganglia 
of different sizes are formed on these nerves. Lastly, dividing 
with the divisions of the vessel, the nerves follow the vessels 
into the substance of the kidney. On the right side some 
filaments arc furnished to the vena cava, behind which the 
plexus passes with the renal artery, and others go to form the 
spermatic plexus. 

Spermatic Plexus. 

This small plexus commences in the renal plexus, but re- 
ceives in its progress with the spermatic artery an accession from 
the aortic plexus. Continuing downwards to the testis, the 
spermatic nerves arc connected with others, which accompany 
the vas deferens and its artery from the pel vis. 

In the female, the plexus, like the artery, is distributed to 
the ovary and the uterus. 

Cocliac Plexus, and its subdivisions. 

T]ie cadiac plexui is of large size, and is derived from the 
fore part of the great epigastric plexus. It surrounds the cceliac 

S N, 
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axis in a kind of membranous sheath, and subdivides, as the 
artery, into coronary, hepatic, and splenic plexuses. The plexus 
receives offsets from one or more of the splanchnic nerves, and 
on the left side a branch from the pneumo-gastric nerve is con- 
tinued into it (Swan). 

a. The coronary plexus is placed with its artery along the 
small curvature of the stomach, and unites with the nerves 
which accompany the pyloric artery, as well as with branches of 
the pneumo-gastrie nerves. The nerves of this plexus enter the 
coats of the stomach, after lying a short distance beneath the 
peritoneum. 

b. The hepatic plexus , the largest of the three divisions of 
the cccliac plexus, ascends with the hepatic vessels and the bile- 
duct, and, entering the substance of the liver, ramifies on the 
branches of the vena portae and the hepatic artery. Offsets 
from the left pneumo-gastric and from the diaphragmatic nerves 
join the hepatic nerves at the left side of the hepatic vessels. 
From this plexus arc furnished filaments to the right supra- 
renal plexus, as well as other secondary plexuses which follow 
branches of the hepatic artery. Thus there is with the pyloric 
artery a pyloric plexus , which gives blanches on the small curva- 
ture of the stomach, and is connected with the pneumo-gastric 
nerves, as well as with the plexus on the coronary artery. 
Again, a gastro- epiploic and a gaslro-duodcnal plexus are fur- 
nished from the hepatic plexus. The former surrounds the 
right gastro- epiploic artery, and communicates with the nerves 
from the splenic plexus, which lie on the left gastro-cpiploi'c 
vessel ; while the gastro-duodenal plexus supplies the duodenum 
and the pancreas, and joins the mesenteric plexus. The plex- 
uses just noticed supply filaments to the stomach, chiefly at its 
pyloric end. Near the liver the cyst m s plexus is derived from 
the same source as the nerves last 'described, and is conveyed 
to the gall-bladder by the cystic artery. 

c. The splenic plexus is continued on the splenic artery and 
its divisions into the substance of the spleen. This plexus is 
reinforced at its beginning by branches from the left semilunar 
ganglion, and by a filament from the right vagus nerve. It fur- 
nishes the left gastro-epiploic and pancreatic plexuses, which 
course along the branches of the splenic artery bearing the same 
appellation, and, like the vessels, are distributed to the stomach 
and pancreas. 
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Superior Mesenteric Plexus. 

The plexus accompanying the superior mesenteric artery, Super, me- 
whiter in colour and firmer than cither of the preceding offsets seut * plex * 
of the solar plexus, envelopes the artery in a membraniform 
tube, and receives a prolongation from the junction of the right 
pncumo-gastric nerve with the caliac plexus. About the root 
of the artery, ganglionic masses (gangl. meseraica) occur in con- Ganglia, 
nexion with the nerves of this plexus. 

The offsets of the plexus are in name and number the same News to 
as the vessels; and, in the same manner as the vessels, they 
supply the greater part of the small intestines, viz. the jejunum tin* arteries 
and ileum, as well as the ascending and* the transverse colon. p. 1 l t n y. u<xo,u " 
The pancreas also receives nerves from the superior mesenteric 
plexus. The nerves are distributed as follows : — 

Closely encircling the superior mesenteric artery, the plexus 
enters with that vessel between the layers of the mesentery, and 
furnishes secondary plexuses around the branches of the artery : 
viz. intestinal nerves to the small intestine, and plexuses for the 
supply of the large intestine, named severally Hen- colic, right 
colic , and middle colic. In their progress to the intestine some 
nerves quit the arteries which first supported them, and are 
directed forwards in the intervals between the vessels. As they Connexions 
proceed, they divide, and unite with lateral branches, like the Jj^ c ^ nt,lc 
arteries, but without the same regularity; and they enter the 
intestine where the mesentery is connected with it. The 
highest of the foregoing nerves, those on the jejunum, communi- 
cate with the gastro-duodenal plexus ; and those distributed to 
the transverse colon (middle colic nerves) join with the left 
colic nerves furnished from the inferior mesenteric plexus. 

The Aortic Plexus. 

The aortic or inter-mescnteric plexus is placed along the Aortic pic*, 
abdominal aorta, and occupies the interval between tire origin of 
the superior and inferior mesenteric arteries. This plexus may 
be considered a prolongation of the solar plexus, which supplies 
nerves to accompany some of the lower branches of the aorta. 

Above, it consists, for the most part, of two lateral portions, at sides and 
(connected with the semilunar ganglia and renal plexuses,) ^°" t of 
which arc extended on the sides of the aorta, but with commu^i- 

3 n 2 • 
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eating brandies over tliat vessel. It is joined, moreover, by 
brandies of some of the lumbar ganglia. 

The aortic plexus furnishes the inferior mesenteric plexus and 
part of the spermatic, gives some filaments to the lower vena 
cava, and ends in the hypogastric plexus. 

Inferior Mesenteric Plexus. 

The inferior mesenteric plexus is derived principally from the 
left lateral part of the aortic plexus, and closely surrounds 
with a network the inferior mesenteric artery. It distributes 
nerves to the left or descending part and the sigmoid flexure of 
the colon, and assists in supplying the rectum. The nerves of 
this plexus, like those of the superior mesenteric plexus, arc 
firm in texture, and whitish in colour. 

As it proceeds along the artery, the inferior mesenteric plexus 
divides into the following secondary plexuses, viz. left colic , 
sigmoid, and superior lutmorrhoidal , which surround respect- 
ively the branches of the artery. In their progress to the in- 
testine, the nerves of these plexuses subdivide, and join, like 
the branches of the superior mesenteric nerves : the highest 
brandies (those on the left colic artery) arc connected with the 
last branches (middle colic) of the superior mesenteric plexus, 
while others in the pelvis unite with offsets from the inferior 
hypogastric plexus of the left side. 

3. HYTOG ASTRIC PLEXUS. 

The hypogastric plexus (plexus hypogastricus superior, sen 
uterinus communis — Ticdcmann ; plex. hypogastr. medius 
seu impar — Muller; inferior aortic plexus), the prevcrtcbral 
assemblage of nerves destined for tne supply of the viscera 
of tlic pelvis, lies invested in dense cellular membrane, in 
the interval between the two common iliac arteries. The 
nerves from which it is formed, about twelve in number on 
each side, descend from the aortic plexus, receiving filaments 
from the lumbar ganglia, and, after crossing the common iliac 
artery, form an interlacement with as many nerves from the 
opposite side. The plexus contains no ganglia. At the lower 
end it divides into two parts, which are directed forward, one to 
each side of the pelvic viscera. 
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Inferior Hypogastric Plexuses. 


Inferior hypogastric plexus (plexus gangliosus inferior ; hypo- Infer, hypo- 
gastricus lateralis inferior — Tiedemann; plexus hypogastricus in- 8ast * 
ferior — Muller; pelvic plexus — Beck). Each of the two prolon- one at each 
gations of the hypogastric plexus is continued forward by the side vic^viscenu 
of the rectum, its branches entering into repeated communica- 
tions as they descend, and forming at the points of connexion Formed by 
small knots, which contain a little ganglionic matter. After 
descending some way, they become united with branches of the plexus, and 
spinal nerves, as well as with a few offsets of the sacral ganglia, |j^" e J ncraI 
and the union of all constitutes the inferior hypogastric plexus. 

The spinal branches, which enter into the plexus, are furnished Spinal 
from the third and fourth sacral nerves (in greatest number by j^plexus. 
the former of these) ; a couple of filaments being likewise added 
from the second sacral nerve. Small ganglia are formed at Ganglia, 
the place of union of the nyrves, as well as elsewhere in the 
plexus (plexus gangliosus — Tiedemann). 

From the plexus so constituted numerous nerves arc distri- Hranrhr* of 
buted to the pelvic viscera. They correspond with the branches arteries t!) V 
of the internal iliac artery, and of course vary with the sex; all the pel- 
thus, besides hscmorrhoidal and vesical nerves, which arc com- V1C v,sceia ' 
mon to both sexes, there arc nerves special to each, namely, 
those destined, in the male, for the prostate, vcsicula seminalis, 
and vas deferens ; in the female, for the vagina, uterus, ovary, 
and Fallopian tube. 

The nerves distributed to the urinary bladder and the vagina Vesical and 
contain a larger proportion of spinal nerves than those furnished 


to the other pelvic viscera. — The offsets of the inferior hypo- 
gastric plexus will now be noticed separately. 


large pro- 
portion fr. 
spinl. nrves. 


Inferior Hcemorrhoidal Nerves. 

These slender nerves pass away from the back part of the Infer, hac- 
inferior hypogastric plexus. They join with the nerves (supe- j^dto 
rior hamiorrhoidal) which descend from the abdomen with the »»i**r. hae- 
inferior mesenteric artery, and penetrate the coats of the 
rectum. 

Vesical Plexus. 

^hc nerves of the urinary bladder are very numerous. y e8 ical 
They arc directed from the anterior part of the inferior hyjpo- 
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gastric plexus to the side and lower part of the bladder. 
At first, these nerves accompany the vesical blood-vessels, but 
afterwards they leave the vessels, and subdivide into minute 
fibrils, before perforating the muscular coat of the organ. From 
the vesical plexus, nerves, or what may be considered secondary 
plexuses, are given in the male to the vas deferens and the 
vcsicula scminalis. 

a. The nerves of the vas deferens ramify around that tube, 
and communicate in the spermatic cord with the nerves of 
the spermatic plexus, h . Those furnished to the vcsicula semi - 
nails form an interlacement on the vcsicula, and some branches 
penetrate its substance. Other filaments from the prostatic 
nerves reach the same structure. 

Prostatic Plexus. 

This plexus is continued from the lower part of the inferior 
hypogastric plexus. The nerves arc of considerable size, and 
pass onwards between the prostate and the levator ani. Some 
are furnished to the gland (from which they are named), and to 
the vcsicula scminalis; and the plexus is then continued for- 
ward to supply the erectile substance of the penis, where the 
nerves are named ‘ * cavernous.” 

Cavernous nerves (of the penis).* — These arc very 
slender, and difficult to dissect. Continuing from the pro- 
static plexus, at the fore part of the prostate gland, they pass 
onwards beneath the arch of the pubes, and through the 
muscular structure connected with the membranous part of 
the urethra, to the dorsum of the penis. At the anterior 
margin of the levator ani muscle some short filaments from 
the pudic nerve join the cavernous nc-ves. After distributing 
twigs to the prostate at its fore part, these nerves divide into 
branches for the erectile substance of the penis, as follows : 

a. Small cavernous newts (nervi cavern osi mi nor os — Muller), which j>er- 
forute the fibrous covering of the corpus cavcmosum near the root of the 
penis, and end in the erectile sv jstance. 

b. The large cavernous nerve (n. cavcrnosus major), which extends forward 
on the dorsum of the penis, and dividing, gives filaments that penetrate the 

* These nerves have been made the subject of a monograph by Professor 
Muller; it is entitled “ Ueber die Organischen Ncrvcn der crcctilen mann- 
lichcn Gcschleehts-organe,” &c. Berlin, 1830. 
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corpus cavcrnosum, passing with or near the cavernous urtcry (art. profunda 
penis). As it continues onwards, this nerve joins with the dorsal branch of 
the pudic nerve, about the middle of the penis, and is distributed to the 
corpus cavcrnosuiti. Brandies from the foregoing nerves reach the corpus 
spongiosum ur«ihrae. 

The remaining nerves are peculiar to the female. Nerves pe - 

culiar to 
female. 

Nerves of the Ovary. 

Hie ovary is supplied chiefly from the plexus prolonged on Ovary re- 
thc ovarian artery from the abdomen ; but it receives another “ 

offset from the uterine nerves. aides those 

w. its arty. 

Vaginal Plexus. 


The nerves furnished to the vagina leave the lower part Vaginal 
of the inferior hypogastric plexus — that part with which the llmTS ' 
spinal nerves are more particularly combined. They are dis- 
tributed to the vagina without previously entering into a 
plexiform arrangement ; and they end in the erectile tissue, on 
its lower and anterior part. 


Nerves of the Uterus. 

These nerves arc given from the upper part of the inferior Uterine 
hypogastric plexus — more immediately from the lateral fasciculus ncrvM 
prolonged to this plexus from the hypogastric plexus, above the 
point of connexion with the sacral nerves. Separating from the ascend with 
plexus opposite the neck of the uterus, they are directed upwards * 
with the blood-vessels along the side of this organ, between the utt ‘ rus * 
layers of its broad ligament. The larger part of the nerves Some leave 
soon leave the vessels, and after dividing repeatedly, (but with- tiie ' Cb&uls » 
out communicating one with the other, and without forming 
any gangliform enlargements,) sink into the substance of the 
uterus, penetrating, for the most part, its neck and the lower 
part of its body. One branch, continuing directly from the com- 
mon hypogastric plexus, reaches the body of the uterus above 
the rest; and a nerve from the same source ascends to the (Nerve of 
Fallopian tube. Some very slender filaments arc differently tube.) 
disposed from the preceding nerves: these form a plexus round others con- 
thc arteries, and terminate on or with those vessels. On the 
last-mentioned plexiform vascular branches minute ganglia are 
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formed at intervals. Lastly, tlic fundus of the uterus often 
receives a branch from the ovarian nerve.* (See Mr. Beck’s 
paper, especially the plate marked 12.) 

The nerves of the gravid uterus . — The recent dissections of 
Mr. Beck (if, as they seem to be, accurate) prove? that the nerves 
do not alter in their thickness during pregnancy, at least that 
no alteration occurs before they enter the tissue of the uterus ; 
while that organ itself, and the vessels which supply it, undergo 
a remarkable augmentation in size. 

It is doubtless owing to the gre.it difficulty of dissecting the uterine nerves, 
mixed up as they are with arteries, veins, and lymphatics, together with 
laminated cellular membrane, and, as a result of this difficulty, to the want 
of adequate dissections, that anatomists have come to opposite conclusions 
respecting the state of the nerves in the circumstances indicated in the last 
paragraph : some, as William Hunter, Professor Tiedcmann, and Dr. Lee, 
stating that the nerves arc enlarged in the gravid uterus ; while others, in- 
cluding John Hunter, maintained the opposite opinion. With respect to 
the researches of Mr. Beck referred to in the text : the representations 
of the gravid uterus and of the unimpregnated uterus of a person who 
had borne children, which arc contained in his paper, show the nervous 
fibrils to be of the same size in both cases ; and the author (it is stated in a 
note, page 222,) has ascertained by another dissection, that no difference in 
thickness is perceptible between the nerves of the virgin uterus and those 
just alluded to. 


* From the preceding statement it may be inferred that the uterus does 
not receive any considerable supply of nerves. It is necessary, however, to 
mention, that Dr. Robert Lee has described and given representations of a 
large additional system of uterine nerves not previously noticed by any 
anatomist, at least not noticed as nervous structures ; and the observations 
of this enquirer, if correct, would prove that the uterus is supplied with 
nerves in great abundance, — that it is in fact to a considerable extent 
covered with" a stratum of nervous plexuses and ganglia. 

The Editor has not embodied the statements peculiar to Dr. Lee with the 
account of the uterine nerves contained ir tins w^ork, in consequence of 
having come to the conclusion, from his own examination of the subject, 
that Dr. Lee lias been mistaken with respect to the nature of the structure 
he has been the first to describe as nerve — namely, the layer of fibres lying 
immediately under the peritoneum in the form of u a great web,” and ex- 
tending over a large part of the uterus, — For the details of the researches 
here adverted to, see “ The Anatomy of the Nerves of the Uterus,” by 
Kobt. Lee, M.D. F.R.S., Lorn! >n, Bailliere, 1841 ; and two pupers by the 
same author in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1842. 
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THE EYE. 

Besides the several structures which compose the globe 
of the eye, and constitute it an optical instrument, there arc 
certain external accessory parts which protect that organ, and 
are intimately connected with the proper performance of its 
functions. These are known as the 44 appendages of the eye,” Appen<k K c» 
(they have been named likewise tutamina oculi) ; and they the eye, 
include the eye-brows, the cyc-lids, the organs for secreting the 
sebaceous matter, and the tears, together with the canals by 
which the latter fluid is conveyed to the nose. The orbits in 
which the eyes arc lodged have been already described (ante, 
page 87.) 

A. APPENDAGES OE TIIE EYE. 

1. THE EYE-BROWS. 

The eye-brows (supcrcilia) arc arched ridges, surmounting Eyebrows; 
on each side the upper border of the orbit, and forming a 
boundary between the forehead and the upper eye-lid. They 
consist of thick integument, studded with stiff, obliquely set 
hairs, under which lies some fat, with part of the orbicularis 
palpebrarum and the corrugator snpercilii muscles. By the acted on by 
last-named muscle and the occipito-frontalis the brows arc mussclL,t “ 
moved in opposite directions, to influence the admission of light 
to the eye, and in the expression of different passions. 

2 . TIIE EYE-LIDS. 

The eye-lids (palpcbrce) are two thin moveable folds placed Eye-lids, 
in front of each eye, and calculated to conceal it, or leave it 
exposed, as occasion may require. The upper lid is larger and 
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more moveable than the lower, and has a muscle (levator pal- 
pebrae superioris) exclusively intended for its elevation. De- 
scending below the middle of the eye, the upper lid covers the 
transparent part of the organ ; and the eye is opened, or rather 
the lids are separated, by the elevation of the ^per one under 
the influence of the muscle referred to. The eye-lids are joined 
at the outer and inner angles {canthi) of the eye ; the interval 
between the canthi ( Jissura 'palpebrarum ) varies in length in 
different persons, and, according to its extent, (the size of the 
globe being nearly the same,) gives the appearance of a larger 
or a smaller eye. At the outer angle, which is more acute than 
the inner, the lids are in close contact with the eye-ball ; but, 
at the inner can thus, the caruncula lachrymalis intervenes. 
The free margins of the lids arc straight, so that they leave 
between them, when approximated, merely a transverse chink. 
The greater part of the edge is flattened, but towards the inner 
canthus it is rounded off for a short space ; and, where the 
two differently formed parts join, there exists on each lid a 
slight conical elevation ( papilla lachrymalis ), the apex of 
which is pierced by the aperture (punctum) of the corresponding 
lachrymal duct. 

Structure of the lids . — The skin covering the cyc-lids is thin 
and delicate; and at the line of the eye-lashes, altered in its 
character, joins the conjunctival mucous membrane which lines 
the inner surface of the lids and is reflected over the front 
of the eve-ball. Beneath the skin, and in the fold formed 
between it and the conjunctiva, the following structures are suc- 
cessively met with, viz. : — a layer of fine cellular tissue, without 
fat ; the fibres of the orbicular muscle ; a thin fibrous mem- 
brane, attached round the margin of the orbit to the perios- 
teum ; the tarsal cartilages, to which also this fibrous membrane 
is connected ; and finally the Meibomian glands. In the upper 
eyc-lid there is (in addition to these parts, which are common to 
both lids,) an expansion from the tendon of the levator palpe- 
brm, already noticed : it ^ics close against the conjunctiva. The 
structures now enumerated require separate examination. 

The tarsal cartilages (tarsi) are two thin plates of fibro- 
cartilage, placed one in each lid, and serving to give shape 
and firmness to these parts. The upper cartilage, the larger, 
is half oval in form, being broader near the centre and narrow- 
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ing towards tlie angles of the lids ; the lower is thinner, smaller, 
and more nearly of a uniform breadth throughout. The free 
or ciliary edge of the cartilages, which is straight, is thicker 
than any other part. The margin towards the orbit is thin, 
and connected to the periosteum by means of a layer of fibrous 
membrane, which is stronger near the outer can thus than 
elsewhere, and has been there named the external tarsal liga- 
ment . The thin edge of the upper cartilage likewise receives 
the tendon of the levator palpebrse muscle. Near the inner 
can thus the cartilages end in fibrous slips, which arc closely 
attached to the tendo palpebrarum (see page 246). 

Meibomian glands (glandulae Meibomii), fig. 208. — On the 

ocular surface of each lid 
arc seen from thirty to 
forty parallel vertical 
lines of yellow granules, 
A lying immediately under 
the conjunctival mucous 
membrane. They arc 
sebaceous follicles, em- 
bedded in grooves at the 
back of the larsal carti- 
lages, and opening on the 
free margin of the lids by 
minute orifices, generally as many in number as tlie lines of folli- 
cles themselves. These glands consist of nearly straight excre- 
tory tubes, each of which is closed at the end, and has numerous 
small, sessile, csccal appendages growing from its sides. The 
tubes are lined by mucous membrane, on the surface of which 
is a layer of scaly or pavement epithelium cells. 

The eye-lashes (cilia) arc short curved hairs, arranged in two 
or more rows along the margin of the lids, just at the line of 
union between the skin and conjunctival mucous membrane. 
The lashes of the upper lid, more numerous and longer than 
the lower, have the convexity of their curve directed down- 



* Fig. 208. Meibomian glands seen from the inner or ocular .surface of 
the cyc-lids, with the lachrymal gland— die right side. — a. Pulpcbral conjunct- 
iva. J. Lachrymal gland. 2. Openings of lachrymal ducts. 3. Lachry- 
mal punctu. 6. Meibomian glands. 
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wards and forwards ; whilst those of the lower lid are arched 
in the opposite direction. Near the inner canthus these hairs 
are weaker and more scattered. A few slender hairs grow like- 
wise from the caruncula lachrymal is. 

Caruncula lachrymalis , fig. 209, 5 . — This is a small red 
conical body, occupying the inner angle of the eye-lids ; it 
consists of a group of follicles, covered by mucous membrane. 
The membrane on the outer side of the caruncle is formed into 
a semilunar fold ( plica semilunaris ), fig. 209, 4 , the concavity 
of which looks towards the cornea. The follicles secrete a 
peculiar fluid for lubricating the mucous surface ; and the semi- 
lunar fold of membrane is considered as the rudiment of the 
third eye-lid (membfana nictitans) found in some animals. 

3. THK LACHRYMAL APPARATUS. 

The assemblage of parts which constitute the lachrymal 
apparatus arc the following, viz. : — the gland by which the 
tears are secreted at the outer side of the orbit ; the two canals 
into which the fluid is received near the inner canthi; and the 
sac with the duct continued from it, through which the tears 
pass to the' interior of the nose. 

The lachrymal gland, fig. 208, \ is an oblong body, about 
the size of a small almond, placed in the upper and outer part 
of the orbit, and immediately behind its anterior margin. The 
upper surface of the gland, convex, is lodged in a depression 
in the orbital plate of the frontal bone, to the periosteum of* 
which it adheres by fibrous bands ; the lower surface is adapted 
to the convexity of the eye-ball, and is in contact with the 
upper and the outer recti muscles. The fore part of the gland, 
separated from the body of the or^an by a slight depression, 
and sometimes described as a second lobe, is closely adherent 
to the back of the upper eye-lid, and is covered, on the ocular 
surface, only by a reflexion of the conjunctiva. The lachrymal 
ducts, usually eight or ten in number, are very small, and emerge 
from the thinner portion of the gland. After running ob- 
liquely under the mucous membrane, and separating at the same 
time one from the other, they open by separate orifices, fig. 
208, c , a little above the outer canthus. 

Lachrymal canals . — On the margin of each lid, near the 
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inner angle, and in front of the fold of membrane called plica Lachrymal' 

semilunaris, is a small ale* b^with 
vation (papilla lachryma- P lmcta - 
lis), already described. 

Each papilla is perforated 
\ by a small aperture ( punc - 
v ^ turn laclirymale ), fig. 

208, 3 ; and at these a per- Each forms 
turcs commence two small 
canals ( canaliculi ), fig mcnccmcnt. 
20.0, Vi which convey the 
Lears from the eye to the 
lachrymal sac. The up- 
per canal is rather the 
smaller and longer of the 
two : it first ascends from the punctum ; then makes a sudden 
bend, and is directed inwards and downwards to join the lachry- 
mal sac. The lower canal descends from the corresponding 
punctum ; and soon changing its direction, as the upper one, 
takes a nearly horizontal course inwards. Both canals arc di- 
lated where they arc bent. Tn some eases they .unite near 
the end to form a short common trunk: more commonly they °P°. H 

. j j together in 

open separately, but close together, into the sac. the sac. 

The lachrymal sac and nasal duct together constitute the Lachr. sac. 
passage by # whieh the tears arc conveyed from the lachrymal 
dpmals to the cavity of the nose. The lachrymal sac, fig. 209,*, 
the upper dilated portion of the passage, is situate at the side in groove of 
of the nose, near the inne 
bedded in a deep groove 
bones. It is of an oval 
rounded, and the lower end gradually narrowing into the nasal 
duct ; on the outer side, and a little in front, it receives 
the lachrymal canals. The sac is composed of fibrous Crossed by 
membrane, adhering closely to the bones above mentioned, ^rilicuiarf 
and strengthened by fibrous processes sent from the ten do palpebr. 
palpebrarum, which crosses a little above its middle. The 
inner surface is covered by a reddish mucous membrane, which sion from it. 

* Fig. 209. Sketch of the apparatus for co:ivc)dng the tears to the nose 
on the* left side. — 1. Canaliculi. 2. Lachrymal sac. 3. Nasal duct. 4. 

Plica semilunaris. 5. Caruncula. 


: cantlms of the eye, and lies cm- jj*, am t 
in the ungual and upper maxillary ungual 
form ; the upper end closed and l,oneB * 


Fig. 209 * 
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is continuous, through the canaliculi, with the conjunctiva, 
and through the nasal duct with the mucous membrane of the 
nose. The sac is covered by the tendo palpebrarum, and by 
. some of the inner fibres of the orbicular muscle of the lids. 

The nasal duct (ductus ad nasum), about six or seven lines 
in length, extends through the upper maxillary bone to the 
fore part of the lower meatus of the nose, the osseous canal 
being completed by the ungual and lower turbinate bones. A 
tube of fibrous membrane, continuous with the lachrymal sac, 
adheres to the parietes of this canal, ancl i s lined by mucous 
membrane, which, at the opening into the nose, i* often ar- 
ranged in the form of an imperfect valve. The nasal duct is 
rather narrower in the middle than at either end ; its direction 
is not quite vertical, but inclines slightly outwards and back- 
wards. 

4. TTIE CONJUNCTIVA. 

The conjunctiva is a mucous membrane which lines the 
ocular surface of the eye-lids, and is reflected over the fore 
part of the sclerotic, and the anterior surface of the cornea. 
Over each of these several parts it presents peculiar and dis- 
tinctive characters. 

a. The palpebral portion of the conjunctiva is opaque and red, is thicker and 
more vascular than any other part of the membrane, and has on its free 
surface numerous fine papillae, freely supplied with nerves and covered with 
epithelium* At the margins of the lids the palpebral conjunctiva enters the 
ducts of the Meibomian glands ; through the puncta luchrymalia it passes 
into the canaliculi, and is continuous with the lining membrane of the 
lachrymal sac ; and it is prolonged into the orifices of the ducts of the lachry- 
mal gland. At the inner cantlius it is folded to form the plica semilunaris, 
and covers the caruncula hichrymalis. 

b. The sclerotic portion of the conjunctiva, changing its character at. the 
line of reflection from the eye-lids, becomes thinner, and loses its papillary 
structure. It is also transparent and nearly colourless, although generally 
marked by a few scattered branches of blood-vessels. The vessels of the 
sclerotic portion arc arranged : n two layers, which arc supplied from different 
sources, but anastomose freely, particularly round the margin of the cornea. 
Of these the superficial net-work is derived from the palpebral and lachrymal 
arteries ; and the deep layer, from the muscular and anterior ciliary branches 
of the ophthalmic artery. 

c. The corneal conjunctiva is still thinner than the sclerotic portion of the 
membrane, and is more transparent and adherent. Vessels are said to have 
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been recently demonstrated* in this part of tlie conjunctiva in the healthy 
eye, their arrangement being as follows : — The vessels form by close anasto- 
moses a circle around the border of the cornea ; and, from the angles of 
union between them, minute offsets pass towards the centre of the cornea, 
while others arising in the same place insinuate themselves between the 
cornea and sclerotic, and become connected with the \cssols of the choroid. 

B. THE GLOBE OF T1IE EYE. 

The globe or ball of the eye is placed in the fore part of Globe of pye 
the orbital cavity, fixed principally by its connection with the 
optic nerve behind, and the muscles with the eye-lids in front, »erve, 
but capable of changing its position within certain limits. The 
recti and obliqui muscles closely surround the greater part of 
the eye-ball; the lids, with the plica semilunaris, and caruncle, 
arc in contact with it in front ; and behind it is supported by a embedded 
quantity of loose fat. The form of the eye-ball is irregularly 0,1 loot,c ‘ fat; 
spheroidal ; and, when viewed in profile, is found to be com- consists of 
posed of segments of two spheres, of which the anterior is the gpj l t c 8 r ^ tw0 
smaller and more prominent : hence the diameter taken from 
before backwards exceeds the transverse diameter by about a 
line. The segment of the larger sphere corresponds to the 
sclerotic coat, and the portion of the smaller sphere to the cornea. 

Except when certain muscles arc in action, the axes of the Axes of 
eyes are nearly parallel ; the optic nerves on the contrary 
diverge considerably from one another, and consequently each 
nerve enters the corresponding eye a little to the inner or nasal 
side of the axis of the globe. 

The eye-ball is composed of several investing membranes, Constituents 
concentrically arranged, and of certain fluid and solid parts of «-Lall. 
contained within them. The membranes, neither of which 
forms a complete coat to the eye, arc the conjunctiva, sclerotica, 
cornea, choroid, iris, retina, membrane of the aqueous humour, 
capsule of the lens, and hyaloid membrane. The parts en- 
closed are the aqueous and vitreous humours, and the crystal- 
line lens. 

* By Professor Gaddi, from the injection of the body of a child two 
years old. “ Bullet, dclle Scienze inediche,” 1844. Cited in Mr. Paget's 
“ Repwt on the Progress of Human Anatomy and Physiology,” 1644-45, 
part 2, in Brit, and Foreign Med. Review. 
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1. THE SCLEEOTIC. 

The sclerotic (cornea opaca), one of the most complete 
of the tunics of the eye, and that on which the main- 
tenance of the form of the organ chiefly depends, is a 
strong, opaque, unyielding, fibrous structure, composed of 
bundles of strong white fibres, which interlace with one 
another in all directions. The membrane covers about four- 
fifths of the eye-ball, leaving a large opening in front, which 
is occupied by tlic transparent cornea, and a smaller aperture 
behind for the entrance of the optic nerve. The outer surface 
is white and smooth, except where the tendons of the recti and 
obliqui muscles arc inserted into it. The inner surface is of 
a light brown colour, and rough from the presence of a delicate 
cellular tissue ( mnnbrnna fusca), through which branches of the 
ciliary vessels and nerves cross obliquely. The sclerotic is 
thickest at the back part of the eye, and thinnest in front : the 
opening for the optic nerve is somewhat smaller at the inner 
than on the outer surface of the sclerotic. The fibrous sheath 
of the nerve continued from the dura mater blends with the 
sclerotic round the margin of the aperture ; and the internal 
covering (neurilemma) sends numerous membranous processes 
which cross the nerve in various directions. In consequence of 
this latter arrangement, when the nerve is cut off close to the 
eye-ball, the point of its attachment is marked by a circular 
group of pores ( lamina cribrnsa ), in which lies the soft nervous 
matter, readily removed by maceration.* 

2 . THE COIINEA. 

The cornea (cornea pellucida), tig. 21 5, 3 , is a transparent 
structure, occupying the aperture left in the fore part of the 
sclerotic, and forming about one-fifth of the surface of the 
globe of the eye. It is closely united with the anterior margin 
of the sclerotic, and the disposition of the two at the place of 
union varies ; in one case the cornea is overlapped by the sclc- 


* A different explanation has been given of these appearances. Some 
anatomists describe the nerve as passing through a series of holes in the 
sclerotic itself ; and the part of this membrane so perforated is knownpas the 
lamina cribrosa . 
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rotic, while in another it appears to be received into a groove 

in that membrane. The circumference of the cornea is not 

quite circular in form, the transverse being rather longer than 

the vertical diameter. The anterior surface is more convex Projects t>e- 

than the sclerotic, and consequently projects beyond it: the Xerotic* ° f 

actual degree of convexity, however, varies in different persons, 

and at different periods of life. It is covered by the conjunc- la covered 

tiva, already described, fig. 215. The posterior surface of the ^. l c0J, ^ I,lc ' 

cornea is concave, assists in bounding the anterior chamber of 

the eye, and is lined by a very thin and closely adherent film 

of membrane,* fig. 215 , 11 9 which can be traced no further than 

the margin of the iris. 

The cornea is thicker than any part of the sclerotic membrane; and is for 
the most part composed of soft and indistinct fibres arranged in several 
concentric strata. Between the layers is a fine cellular tissue which tears 
more readily than the substance of the cornea itself, “and contains a 
small quantity of albuminous fluid ( liquor comic#). When macerated in 
water, or steeped in acid, the cornea becomes opaque, with the exception of 
a layer on the posterior surface, the elastic cornea , + which retains its trans- 
parency perfectly, and appears to undergo no change. This layer, when 
separated from the rest of the cornea, curls up, presents a peculiarly bright 
and glistening appearance, and breaks with a semi-vitreous fratture. It is 
covered on the surface next the aqueous humour by the thin membrane 
already noticed. 

3. TIIE CHOROID. 

The choroid tunic (tunica vasculosa) is a dark vascular Choroid: 
membrane, lying between the sclerotic and the retina. Pierced j^Xrk- 
bchind by the optic nerve, it extends from this point to the coloured 
ciliary ligament and to the fore part of the hyaloid mem- ™ uu mne ‘ 
branc, where it is thrown into folds round the margin of the 
crystalline lens. The outer surface, nearly black in colour, is Nerves and 
loosely connected with the sclerotic by a layer of cellular tissue, t\m^ 8 it°" 
already described, in which arc contained the ciliary nerves and and sclero- 
the long ciliary arteries and veins ; but these, being destined tlu 
for the supply of the iris, form no part of the choroid. The 

* The thin membrane here alluded to is by some considered as the pro- 
per membrane of the aqueous humour, and by others as a layer of epithelium 
covering that membrane. 

t Tlus structure has been named by Dr. Jacob the “ elastic cornea/* 

By many writers it is considered as a thickened portion of the membrane 
of the aqueous humour (“ capsula aquea cartilaginosa”). • 

3 o * 
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inner surface of the choroid is soft and villous, highly vascular, 
and of a deep brown or black colour. In front it is attached 
to the membrane of the vitreous humour by means of the ciliary 
processes ; elsewhere it is but loosely connected with the outer 
surface of the retina — the part named Jacob’s membrane. 

The choroid is composed of minute ramifications of arteries 
and veins, united by cellular membrane, and covered, particu- 
larly on the inner surface, by a dark brown pigment. 

a . The veins of the choroid , fig. 210, constitute an outer layer, partially 
separable from the arterial network, aiul easily recognised by the direction 
of the larger vessels. These converge to four nearly cqui-distant trunks, 
fig. 210, *, which pass through the sclerotic about half-way between the 
margin of the cornea and the entrance of the optic nerve, and pour their 
contents into the ophthalmic vein. From their whirl-like arrangement they 
are known as vasa vorticosa. 

h. The arteries of the Fig. 210.* 

choroid arc furnished by 
the short ciliary branches 
of the ophthalmic, fig. 212, 1 , 
which pierce the sclerotic 
close to the optic nerve, 
and divide .into brandies 
arranged parallel to the 
axis of the cyc-hnll. Com- 
municating freely, they 
form a net-work ( tunica 
Rui/schiana) on the inner 
or concave surface of the 
venous layer just described, 
from which they may be distinguished by their smaller size, their more pa- 
rallel arrangement, and their closer and finer communications. The ultimate 
distribution of both arteries and veins is at the inner villous surface of the 
choroid, the great vascularity of which may be shewn by injecting either set 
of vessels. 



Pigment : c. The pigment (pigmentum nigrum v. fuscum), of a deep brown, almost 

most aban- black colour, tinges the outer surface of the choroid, as before said ; but is 
ner side* of muc ^ more abundant on the inner surface of that tunic, where it forms a con- 
clioroid, tinuous layer, which incrcns s in thickness as it approaches the fore part 
Membrane ^ ie e y c * ^ 13 covered by, and contained in, a membrane of peculiar 

and cells of structure (membrane of the pigment ); and is composed of flat, hexagonal 
pigment. 

^ * An enlarged view of the veins of the choroid. (From Arnold.) — 1. 
Trunks of the veil® vorticosa where they pierce the sclerotica. 2. Ciliary 
nerve accompanied by the vena ciliaris longn. a . Optic nerve. *b. Back 
part of the sclerotica, c. Ligament um cilinre. d. Iris. 
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cells, about the 1000th of an inch in diameter, each cell presenting the 
appearance of a central transparent point (nucleus), surrounded by a black Albinocs 
margin. In albinocs the colouring matter is deficient; but a central nucleus wantcolour- 
is still visible. hig matter. 


4. THE ANNULUS ALBIDUS. (CILIARY LIGAMENT.) 

Annulus albidus (annulus ccllulosus — Zinn ; ligamentum Ann. nlbi- 
ciliarc — Winslow), fig. 212, 215. — This is a flat, circular, dus: 
narrow band of greyish-white substance, lying under the fore 
part of the sclerotic, close behind the junction of that tunic behind 
with the cornea, and serving to connect together several struc- 
tures in its vicinity. In a transverse section, this band pro- cornea, 
sents a wedge-like form. The thicker margin, directed forwards. Connected 
assists in bounding the cavity of the aqueous humour, and gives j" ig front Wm 
attachment to the circumference of the iris ; the posterior or behind with 
thinner margin of the band is continuous with the fore part of choroiJ ’ 
the choroid, though it differs obviously from that membrane 
in being destitute of pigment, and much less freely supplied 
with vessels. The greater part of the outer surface of the 
annulus albidus is only loosely connected to the sclerotic 
by cellular membrane; but, just behind the margin of the 0 
cornea, a firmer union is effected by means of a narrow ring t0 
of tough white fibres, to which the term ciliary ligament is ^ot.by 
sometimes more particularly applied. (Krause.) In this situ- (" inryliga- 
ation, and between the annulus, the cornea, and the sclerotic, is 11,cut )- 
inclosed a small circular canal, named the canal of Fontana , Canal of 
or sinus circularis iridis, fig. 215. The inner portion of the an- Fontan!U 
nulus, less distinctly fibrous, is connected with the ciliary pro- Nervi* pass 
cesses, and is traversed by numerous branches of the ciliary ^”por t ioii 
nerves, which divide and communicate with each other in its ofannulu 
substance before entering the iris. albidus. 


5. CILIARY PROCESSES. (CORPUS CILIARE.) 


Whilst the outer cellular layer of the choroid appears to Ciliary pro- 
blend with the thin portion of the annulus cellulosus, the vas- continued 
cular elements of the tunic, with the pigment in large quantity, fr. choroid, 
extend inwards behind the iris and in front of the vitreous 


humour. Approaching the margin of the crystalline lens, this Consist of 
prolongation of membrane is thrown into about 60 or 70 fow^covni. 
radiated folds {ciliary processes ), the aggregate of which is w. pigment. 

3 o 2 
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called the corpus ciliare , fig. 211, *. „ The folds or processes, 
alternately long and short, are highly 2 n.* 

vascular, and of a deep brown or 
black colour. Each ciliary process 
is broad and flattened behind ( pars 
non plicata ), fig. 211 ; but is nar- 
rower and more prominent in front 
(pars plicata), fig. 211, where it pro- 
jects into the posterior chamber, and 
digitates with somewhat similar ra- 
diated folds (zonula Zinnii) attach- 
ed to the fore part of the membrane 
of the vitreous humour. A sinuous or dentated line (ora scrrata) 
marks the commencement of the flat portion of the corpus ciliare 
from the anterior end of the choroid membrane. 

The blood-vessels of the cilinri/ processes arc very numerous, and are derived 
from the fore part of the choroid membrane. At the ora scrrata several 
small arterial branches enter each ciliary process, at first running parallel to 
each other and communicating sparingly. As they cuter the prominent 
folded portion ( purs plicata ), these vessels become tortuous, subdivide 
minutely, qpd inosculate frequently by cross branches. Finally they form 
.short arches or loops, and turn backwards to pour their contents into the 
radicles of the veins. 

On the free border of the fold, one artery, larger than the rest, extends 
the whole length of each ciliary process, and communicates with a long 
venous trunk which runs a similar course oil the attached surface. 



6. THE I HIS. 

The iris, fig. 211, is a thin, flat, membranous septum, per- 
forated near the centre by a circular aperture (the pupil). 
Hanging vertically in the aqueous humour, it divides un- 
equally the space between the cornea and the crystalline lens. 
The outer or larger border of the iris is attached to the 
annulus albidus, immediately behind the margin of the 
cornea, and in front of the ciliary processes ; the inner edge 
corresponds to the apt rture of the pupil, and moves freely 
in the aqueous humour. The pupil , the circular aperture 
already referred to, is situate a little to the inner or nasal 

* View of the ciliary processes and iris from behind (enlarged). — 
JL. Ciliary processes. 2. Jiis. 3. Pupil. 
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side of the centre of the iris, and varies in size according to the 
state of contraction or dilatation of the fibres of which that 
structure is composed. 

On the anterior surface the iris is marked by radiating Colour va- 
lines, and is differently coloured in different persons ; the er°at edge!* 
tinge being usually somewhat deeper round the pupil than 
elsewhere. Closely examined, it presents, about midway be- 
tween its borders, numerous small irregular elevations, from 
which little ridges or bands converge towards the centre of 
the pupil. The posterior surface of the iris itself is colour- Covered be- 
less, but is hidden by a quantity of black pigment contained 
under a thin transparent membrane ( uvea ), similar in struc- form of 
ture to that already described in the choroid, except that ^ n J^ ,ie 
the cells composing it are not quite so accurately formed 
and regularly arranged. This surface is also marked by lines 
extending between the pupillary and the ciliary margins, which 
correspond to radiating bands : they are seen more distinctly 
after the removal of the uvea. 

Structure. — The iris contains radiating and circular fibres, Muscular in 
which, though in man presenting no transverse markings, 8trilttl,n *' 
are now generally admitted to be muscular in their nature. 

The radiating fibres are most distinct near the larger margin ; Radiating 
they arise, in front of the circular fibres, from the corneal edge 
of the annulus albidus, and arc covered at this point by a 
reflexion of the fine membrane that lines the concave surface 
of the cornea. They converge towards the pupil, interlacing 
freely with one another ; and finally, much reduced in size, 
arc lost amongst the stronger circular fibres. The circular Circular 
fibres are situate more at the back of the iris, and produce, 
by their contraction, the many transverse folds seen on that 
surface. They are most numerous close around the pupil 
{sphincter pupilla ), and arc least distinct midway between 
this and the ciliary margin. 

Arteries of the iris * — The proper vessels for the supply of Arteries, 
the iris are the long ciliary and anterior ciliary arteries. 

a. The long ciliary arteries , fig. 212, s , two in number, and derived from Long 
the ophthalmic, pierce the sclerotic a little before, and on either side of, c ^ ,ur y* 
the optic nerve. Having gained the interval between the sclerotic and 
choroid coats, they extend horizontally forwards through the cellular tis- 
sue (memb. fused ) to the annulus albidus. In this course they nearly 
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correspond in direction to the axis of the eye-ball, the outer vessel being, 
however, a little above, and the inner one a little below the level ot that line. 
A short space behind the fixed margin of the iris each vessel divides into an 
upper and a lower branch, and these anastomosing with the corresponding 
vessels of the opposite side of the eye, form a vascular ling ( circulus major 
iridis). From this circle smaller branches arise, which converge towards the 
pupil ; and there, freely communicating by transverse offsets from one to 
another, form a second ciVclc of anastomosis (circulus minor). 

b. The anterior ciliary arteries , fig. 21 2 ,®, several in number, but smaller 
than the vessels just described, are supplied from the muscular and lachrymal 
branches of the ophthal- 
mic artery, and pierce the 
sclerotic about a line 
behind the margin of the 
cornea; finally, they di- 
vide into branches which 
join the circulus major. 

c. Besides these spe- 
cial arteries, numerous 
minute vessels enter the 
iris from the ciliary pro- 
cesses, which are highly 
vascular in their struc- 
ture. 

The veins of the iris follow closely the arrangement of the 
arteries just described. The canal of Fontana appears to com- 
municate with this system of vessels. 

The nerves for the supply of the iris are named ciliary: 
they are numerous and large ; and, before entering the iris, 
divide in the substance of the annulus albidus. 

The ciliary nerves , fig. 1 87, about twenty in number, and derived from 
the lenticular ganglion and the nasal branch of the ophthalmic division of 
the filth nerve, pierce the sclerotic near the entrance of the optic nerve, 
fig. 213, *, and immediately come in contact with the choroid. They are 
somewhat flattened in form, are partially embedded in grooves on the 
inner surface of the sclerotic, and communicate with each other occa- 
sionally before entering the annulus albidus. When the sclerotic is 
carefully stripped from the Mibjacent structures, these nerves are seen lying 
on the surface of the choroid. Within the substance of the annulus albi- 

* An enlarged view of the arteries of the iris. (From Arnold.) — a . Optic 
nerve, b . Sclerotic, c. Ciliary ligament, d. Iris. 1. Posterior ciliary arte- 
ries perforating the sclerotic. 2. Long (external) ciliary artery. 3. Anterior 
(short) ciliary arteries. (The figure is larger than natural.) 


Fig. 2X2.* 
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dus the ciliary nerves subdivide minutely, a few being lost in the s«l,di\id e 

substance of that band, but the in annulus 
!gf*213.* greater number passing on to the 

iris. On account of its connexion terwg iris, 
with the nerves, Scemmerring con- 
sidered the annulus albidus a 
ganglionic structure, naming it cir- 
cufas ganglifbrmis . 

Pupillary Membrane (mem- Pupillary 
brana papillaris).— In foetal life ’^fpupil 
a delicate transparent ^cmbranc thus named closes the pupil, in fietu*. 
and therefore completely separates the anterior from the pos- istranspa- 
terior chamber of the aqueous humour. The pupillary mem- vwfctUar. 
brane contains minute vessels, continuous with those of the 
iris and of the capsule of the crystalline lens ; they are arranged 
in loops, which converge towards each other, but do not quite 
meet at the centre of the pupil. At about the seventh or Period of 
eighth month of foetal life these vessels gradually disappear; J l , “P penr ’ 
and, in proportion as the vascularity diminishes, the membrane 
itself is absorbed from near the centre towards the circum- 
ference. At the period of birth, often a few shreds, sometimes 
a larger portion, and occasionally the whole membrane, is found 
persistent. 

7. THE 11ETINA. 

The retina (tunica nervea) is a delicate, almost pulpy mem- Retina con- 
brane, continuous with the optic nerve, and thence extending nerve; 
within the choroid nearly to the margin of the crystalline lens, reaches as 
In the living subject it is transparent ; but, when slightly de- J^icns.^ 
composed, or when moistened with alcohol or nitric acid, it u transpa- 
bccomes opaque, and assumes a greyish- white colour. rc,lt# 

The retina is in contact by its outer surface with the choroid, Betw. cho- 
and by its inner surface with the hyaloid membrane ; but, as far hyaloid 
forwards as the posterior margin of the ciliary processes, its membranes; 
connexion with these two structures is very slight, and easily 
torn through. At the dentated border ( ora serrata ) of the apparently 
ciliary processes the retina is somewhat thickened, and seems 



* Ciliary nerves on the outer surface of the choroid. (From Arnold.)— a. 
Optic nerve, b. Buck part of tlic sclerotica, c. Ciliary ligament, d. Iris. 
c . Owtcr surface of the choroid. 1. Ciliary nerves perforating the back of 
the sclerotica. (The nerves arc made too large in the figure.) 
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to end in a defined margin. Modem observers, however, (e. g. 
Valentin and Bidder,) find that it is continued over the inner 
surface of the ciliary processes ; though, from its tenuity, and 
close adherence to these processes and to the hyaloid membrane, 
it is with difficulty displayed.* 

The concave inner surface of the retina presents at the back 
of the eye several objects of interest. Directly in a line with 
the axis of the eye-ball is a circular yellow spot ( limbus luteus ), 
about a line or a line and a half in diameter, and marked in the 
centre by what appears like a minut| holef — the foramen 
centrale of Scemmerring. Nearly two lines to the inner or nasal 
side of the yellow spot is a flattened circular papilla (colliculus), 
corresponding with thc‘ situation in which the optic nerve pierces 
the choroid coat. Between these two points extends a small 
projection or fold of the retina (plica centralis rctin/e). 

Structure . — Three very different structures are distinguish- 
able in the retina ; an outer membrane (the membrane of 
Jacob), an inner vascular net-work, and an intermediate stratum 
of nervous substance. 

a. The inembrane of Jacob £ may be raised from the outer surface of the 
retina by injecting air, or even introducing mercury, beneath it when the eye 
is under water. 

By microscopical observation, this part of the ‘retina has been found to 
consist of small columns or rods placed at right angles with the surface of 
the membrane, like the pile of velvet, fig. 214, a. The bodies referred to arc 
of two kinds, one being smaller and more numerous than the other. The 
small rods arc solid and six-sided prisms, narrowed to a point at the end 
next the choroid, d ; and they arc grouped round the larger bodies. These, 
which are named by Hannover “ twin cones” ( coni gem ini), are shorter 
than the preceding, and arc cleft at the outer end into two short blunt 
points. 

Viewed on the outer surface, fig. 214, n, tuis structure has the appearance 
of a mosaic pavement. The ends of the little cones arc received into small 
sheaths on the pigment-cclls of the choroid ; each polygonal pigment-cell 


* This is seen better in th^ foetal, than in the adult eye. It is still unde- 
cided whether all, or, if not, which, of the component parts of the retina are 
thus prolonged. 

t The appearance of an aperture seems to he produced by the absence 
at this point of the medullary substance o l the retina, the vascular layer 
being alone continued over it. 

} So named after Dr. Jacob, who described it in the Phil. Trims., ]*819, 
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corresponding to six or eight of the twin cones, with the more numerous 
simple rods which surround them, fig. 214, a. 

Fig. 214.* 




* * 

h. Medullary layer . — The essential element of the retina, and that on 
which depends its capability of receiving the impressions of light, is ail 
expansion of nervous matter derived from the optic nerve, diverging from Fibres ra- 
the opening in the choroid, the tubular fibres of the optic nerve radiate ^ r * ft P“ 
towards the anterior end of the retina, the fibres becoming more slender, 1C Iiuve » 
and the spaces between them increasing in width as they advance to the 
fore part of the eye ; and they are covered on the inner and outer sur- * rc pl ftCC d 
face with a layer of nerve-cells, fig. 214, a. C clk!' nerVC ~ 

As regards the mode of termination of the nerve-fibres, anatomists are not Termina- 
agreed. They have been said to form loops where they end at the anterior ti°n of fibr». 
margin of the retina (Valentin) ; but Hannover states that his observations curtained! 
render it probable that they terminate by free extremities. While the 
manner of their termination is not determined with certainty, no doubt is 


* Fig. A. An enlarged plan of the retina, in section. — 1. The nervous 
structure, viz. the nerve-fibres ( b ) between nerve-cells («, c). 2, Jacob’s mem- 
brane. 3. Inner surface of choroid, d. One of small pointed bodies of 
Jacob’s membrane. 

Fig. B. The outer surface of Jacob’s membrane. (From Hannover’s 
Recherches Microscopiques , fyc. 1844.) — Opposite e, the twin cones are 
obscurely seen, not being in focus, while, at the lowef part of the figure, 
near /J the same bodies are clearly discernible. Towards the right side of 
the figure, where the objects ure disturbed, the twin cones project like 
papillae atg, the small rods being in a great measure lost at this place. And 
these (small bodies) are seen to become horizontal towards the extremity of 
the otijcct, //, where some arc in disorder. 
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entertained as to the place at which it occurs. It is agreed, at least as re- 
gards the eye of the lower animals, that none of the fibres end at the bot- 
tom of the eye, all reaching the fore part of the organ, as before mentioned. 

c. The vascular layer (lamina vasculosa retinue) consists of a fine net-work 
of arteries and veins, held together by cellular membrane. It supports the 
nervous substance of the retina, which may readily be washed from its outer 
surface after short maceration in water. The arteries entering into the for- 
mation of this layer arc principally derived from the nrtcria centralis retinae, 
a branch of the ophthalmic, which, conducted through the substance of the 
optic nerve, enters the retina at the centre of the optic papilla and imme- 
diately gives off several diverging branches. The posterior ciliary arteries 
likewise send minute twigs to assist in forming the vascular layer of the 
retina. The veins arc considerably larger and more tortuous than the arteries, 
but follow much the same course and distribution. 

8. THE AQUEOUS HUMOUll. 

The aqueous humour (humor 
aqueus) is a colourless, trans- 
parent, watery fluid, containing 
a minute quantity of albumen 
and chloride of sodium in solu- 
tion, which occupies the interval 
between the cornea in front, and 
the crystalline lens and folded 
ends of the ciliary processes be- 
hind. The space thus bounded 
is partially divided by the iris 
into two compartments of un- 
equal size (i anterior and pos- 
terior chambers ), of which that 
in front of the iris (the anterior 
chamber) is the larger. In the 
foetus, the separation between 
the two is completed by the 
membrana pupillaris. 

The membrane of the aqueous humour . — It has been supposed that the 

* Plan of the structures in the fore part of the eye, seen in section. — I. 
Conjunctiva. 2. Sclerotic 3. Cornea. 4. Choroid. 5. Annulus albidus : 
before this is seen the canal of Fontana. 6. Ciliary processes. 7. Iris. 
8. Retina. J). Hyaloid membrane. 10. Canal of Petit (made too large). 
11. Membrane of the aqueous humour (too thick), a. Aqueous humour: 
anterior chamber and ( a ) posterior chamber, b. Crystalline lens. «. Vi- 
treous humour. 
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aqueous humour is secreted from the surface of a serous membrane, known 
under this name, lining the walls of this cavity. A thin membrane has 
already been described as cohering the back of the cornea, and thence pro- 
longed, over the edge of the ciliary ligament, to the outer margin of the 
iris, beyond which it has not been traced. Another fine membrane exists 
over the posterior surface of the iris and the projecting ends of the ciliary 
processes ; but, as yet, no corresponding structure has been demonstrated 
either over the capsule of the crystalline lens, or over the fore part of the 
iris. 


9. TIIK VITREOUS HUMOUR. 

The vitreous humour occupies about the two posterior thirds Vitreous 
of the cavity of the eye, and consists of a clear, thin fluid h,mi0l,r: 

( humor vilreus), inclosed in a fine, 'transparent membrane two-tldrds 
( memhrana hyaloidea ). This membrane not only forms a oft *yc;; 

general investment for the whole bulk of fluid, but sends nume- 1,1 

rous delicate cellular processes inwards to inclose and support membrane, 
the humour in the form of a semi-solid gelatinous body, called 
the vitreous body. The vitreous body (corpus vitreum) is On fore 
irregularly spheroidal in form, and presents at its fore part [j^ ) t rt . 8sion 
a cup-shaped depression, which lodges the posterior or larger for lens, mid 
segment of the crystalline lens. On the surface of the corpus * a r< 0 ^ ls 
vitreum, immediately around this depression, are a number of Zinn. 
closely set black lines, so arranged as to form a circle of rays 
round the margin of the lens. When first exposed, by sepa- This 
rating the vitreous body from the ciliary processes, these lines of 
appear of unequal thickness, from the presence of a quantity HsZi ST* 
of adhering pigment ; but, when the colouring matter is rc- hyaloid, 
moved by careful washing, regular projections or folds of mem- 
brane are brought into view (processus ciliares hyaloidea ), the 
aggregate of which is called the zone of Zinn, or zonula ciliaris . 

Their inner ends do not quite touch the lens, a narrow interval 
(zonula lucida ) being left where the hyaloid membrane assists 
in bounding the posterior chamber of the eye. In their mode 
of arrangement, these folds resemble the ciliary processes, in the 
intervals of which they are received, and to which they arc 
attached by cellular tissue. They differ from the ciliary pro- 
cesses, however, in being rather longer and much less promi- 
nent. 

The hyaloid membrane, for about a line outside the depres- Canal of 
sion for the crystalline lens, consists of two layers, fig. 21 5, 10 . One 1>et,t: 
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of these, immediately inclosing the vitreous humour, passes be- 
hind the posterior division of the capsule of the lens ; whilst the 
other, adhering to the ciliary processes, appears to end in the an- 
terior part of the capsule close to the margin. The space left be- 
tween the two layers of membrane forms round the circumference 
of the lens a circular passage, the canal of Petit (canal god- 
ronne )) 10 , the interior of which is crossed at regular intervals by 
imperfect membranous septa. When the space is filled with air 
injected through the outer membrane, an appearance as of a string 
of beads is produced ; the situation of the bands above mention- 
ed is then marked by a scries of constrictions, between which the 
walls of the canal arc forced to project. 

Behind the ora serraia of the corpus ciliare, the outer surface 
of the hyaloid membrane is in contact, but is very slightly con- 
nected, with the concave surface of the retina ; but, in front 
of the serrated line, it has been seen that the two structures 
are inseparably united. Opposite the optic papilla i9 a small 
aperture in the vitreous body; through which, in the foetal eye, 
a minute branch of the central artery of the retina enters. 
The vessel extends through the middle of the vitreous humour 
to the back of the crystalline lens ; and in this course it is 
lodged in a tubular process of the hyaloid membrane, called 
the hyaloid canal. 

No vessels or nerves have been traced in the membrane 
of the vitreous humour. 

Hannover* has lately investigated the arrangement of the vitreous body 
and its membrane. After long maceration in chromic acid, he finds it 
crossed by about 180 delicate membranous septa, disposed somewhat like 
the segments of the pulp of an orange, with the angles of the inclosed 
spaces directed towards the axis of the eye-ball. The sectors do not 
however meet at this line, but leave a cylindrical portion of the vitreous 
body of a homogeneous texture, extended between the optic nerve and the 
centre of the posterior surface of the lens. This is larger in the foetal than 
in the adult eye ; and through it passes the central artery. The fluid 
inclosed in the areolae of the vitreous body becomes slightly gelatinous after 
this maceration. 


* Muller’s Archiv., 1840. 
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10. THE CRYSTALLINE LENS. 

The crystalline lens % fig. 21 5 , b, is a colourless, transparent, 
solid body, having the form of a doubly convex lens, situate 
directly in the axis of vision, and interposed between the 
aqueous and vitreous humours. Its anterior surface projects 
within a very short distance of the back of the iris, and assists 
in bounding the posterior chamber of the eye. The posterior 
surface, more convex than the anterior, is received into a de- 
pression on the fore part of the vitreous body. The circum- 
ference is circular, rounded at the margin, and corresponds with 
the circular canal (canal of Petit) already described in the 
hyaloid membrane. 

The crystalline lens is inclosed in a transparent capsule , 
the characters of which differ much on its fore and back part. 
That portion of the capsule which covers the anterior surface 
of the lens is thick, and of a peculiar, firm, scmi-cartilaginous 
structure, retaining its transparency and brilliancy (like the 
layer already described at the back of the cornea) when mace- 
rated in water, or even after being immersed in alcohol or dilute 
nitric acid. The posterior division of the capsule, on the con- 
trary, is thin and membranous, adheres closely to the hyaloid 
membrane, and is whitened by the action of spirit. The cir- 
cumference of the capsule is connected with the inner folded 
ends of the ciliary processes. 

The proper substance of the lens adheres but slightly to the 


Fig. 21G.* 


inner surface of the capsule ; a small 
quantity of fluid occasionally interven- 
ing, which is called the liijuor Mor- 
gagni. In a fresh Jens the outer por- 
tion is soft and gelatinous. Beneath 
this is a firmer layer ; and in the centre 
is the hardest part, or nucleus . After 
immersion in alcohol, nitric acid, or boil- 
ing water, these several parts assume an 
uniform density, and are then seen to be made lip of essentially 



* A crystal line lens hardened ir alcohol, split into three segments, eac 
of which is again separated into layers, leaving a central nucleus. (Froi 
Arnold.)—!. Nucleus. 2, 2, 2. External layers. 
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tlie same structures. When so treated, the lens may be sepa- 
rated into concentric lamellae, all of which split in the same 
way into segments, the apices meeting at two opposite points 
in the circumference, fig. 216, 2 . These layers arc further com- 
posed of microscopic fibres arranged side by side, and adhering 
together by regularly dentated margins. The crystalline lens 
of the adult seems to be devoid of blood-vessels ; but in the 
foetus numerous vessels exist in the capsule, which readily admit 
of injection. 

The capsular artery in the foetus leaves the arteria centralis 
retinm at the centre of the optic papilla, and crossing through the 
substance of the corpus vitreum, as already described, enters the 
posterior portion of the capsule of the lens, where it divides into 
radiating branches. These form a fine net-work, turn round the 
margin of the lens, and extend forward to become continuous 
with the vessels in the pupillary membrane and the iris. The 
vessels are contained in the capsulo-pupillary membrane , which 
connects in the foetus the pupillary edge of the iris with the 
margin of the capsule of the lens.* This vessel is found only 
in the foetal eye. 

Changes in the lens by age . — In form, colour, degree of transparency, and 
density, the lens presents marked diffei cnees at different periods of life. 

In the Jktus , the lens is nearly spherical : it has a slightly reddish colour, 
not perfectly transparent, and is softer and more readily broken down than 
at a more advanced age. 

In the adult , the anterior surface of the lens becomes less convex than the 
posterior; and the substance of the lens is firmer, colourless, and trans- 
parent. 

In old age y it is flattened on both surfaces ; it assumes a yellowish or 
amber tinge, and is apt to lose its transparency as it gradually increases in 
toughness and specific gravity. 


* Some authors (Albinus, Zinn, &c.) state that they have traced vessels 
fro in the capsule entering the substance of the lens itself. 
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The organ of hearing is divisible into three parts: the ex- 
ternal ear, the tympanum or middle ear, and the labyrinth or in- 
ternal ear ; and of these the first two are to be considered as acces- 
sories or appendages to the third, which is the sentient portion 
of the organ. 

A. TITE EXTERNAL EAR. 

Included in this term are the pinna, — the part of the outer 
ear which projects from the side of the head, — and the meatus 
or passage which leads thence to the tympanum, and is closed 
at its inner extremity by the membrane interposed between it 
and the middle ear (rnembrana tympani). 


1. TIIE PINNA. 

Fig. 217 * The pinna , or auricle, fig. 217, situate 

behind the articulation of the lower jaw, 
and in front of the mastoid process of 
the temporal bone, is flattened and ovoid, 
folded at the margins, and irregularly con- 
cave towards the opening of the meatus 
auditorius, round which it is attached. 
The fixed portion of the pinna is in front 
of, and a little below its centre ; and 
the free and expanded part extends from 
this point backwards and outwards, form- 
ing an angle with the opposed surface of 
the cranium. 

Though the general form of the auricle is concave, (to fit it 
for collecting and concentrating the undulations of sound,) the 
outer surface is marked by several winding ridges and hollows, 
to which distinct names have been given. The largest and 
deepest concavity, a little below the centre of the organ, is 
called the concha , fig. 217, 7 ; it surrounds the entrance to the 



* A view of the outer surface ol the pinna. — l. Helix. 2. Fossa of the 
hcli^. 3. Antihelix. 4. Fossa of the anti helix. R. Antitragus. 6. 
Tragus. 7. Concha. 8. Lobule. # 
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external auditory .meatus, and is unequally divided at its upper 
part by a ridge, which is the beginning of the helix. In front 
of the concha, and projecting backwards over the meatus audi- 
torius, is a conical prominence, the tragus , 6 , frequently covered 
with hairs. Behind this, and separated from it by a deep 
notch ( incisura inlertragica ), is another smaller elevation, the 
antitragus , 5 , which is directed upwards and forwards, and 
also assists in bounding the concha. Beneath the antitragus, 
and forming the lower end of the auricle, is a thick rounded 
piece called the lobule , 8 , which is devoid of the firmness and 
elasticity that characterise the rest of the pinna. The thinner 
and larger portion of the pinna is bounded by a prominent and 
incurved margin, the helix, 1 , which springing above and rather 
within the tragus, from the hollow of the concha, surrounds the 
upper and posterior margin of the auricle, and gradually loses 
itself in the back part of the lobule. Within the helix is 
another curved ridge, the antihelix , 3 , which may be said to 
begin below, at the antitragus. From this point it sweeps 
round the hollow of the concha, (forming the posterior bound- 
ary of that concavity,) and divides ultimately into two secondary 
ridges which diverge as they ascend to the helix. 

Fossee of the pinna . — Between the helix and the single por- 
tion of the antihelix is a narrow, curved groove, the fossa of 
the helix (fossa innominata, scaphoidca) 12 ; and between the 
bifurcations of the upper part of the antihelix is a somewhat 
triangular depression, the fossa of the antihelix , (fossa trian- 
gularis vel ovalis) 4 . — The largest of the fossae, the concha, has 
been already described. 

The innor or posterior surface of the pinna looks towards 
the side of the head, and presents several irregularities, the 
reverse of those just mentioned as on the outer side. The 
largest prominences correspond to the concha and fossa of the 
helix ; and the principal depression is in the situation of the 
antihelix. 

Structure of the pimn. — The pinna is composed of a thin 
plate of cartilage covered with skin ; but at certain parts the 
cartilage is deficient, and its place is supplied by fibrous mem- 
brane, cellular tissue, and fat. The pinna has also several 
ligaments and small muscles, which assist in preserving^ its 
position and form. 
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a. The skin of the pinna is tliin, closely adherent to the car- 
tilage, and supplied with sebaceous follicles, which are most 
abundant in the hollow of the concha. 

h. The cartilage presents all the inequalities of surface Cartilage of 
already described as apparent in the upper part of the pinna ; pin,ia 
and on this structure, in fact, the irregularities are formed. 

But the cartilage does not extend into the lobule, which is does not cx- 
madc up of fat and tough cellular membrane attached to the 
edge of the cartilage and inclosed in a fold of the skin. Be- 
tween the tragus and beginning of the helix the cartilage is Deficiencies 
again deficient, the deep notch there left being bridged over in m cartil “S c# 
the natural state by dense fibrous membrane. Behind the 
antitragus, and between it and the end of the helix, is a smaller 
notch, which gives to the posterior margin of the auricle a tail- 
like end, directed towards the lobule. At the fore part of the 
pinna, opposite the first bend of the helix, is a small conical 
projection of the cartilage, called the process of the helix , to 
which the anterior ligament is attached. Behind this process 
is a short vertical slit in the helix ; and on the surface of the 
tragus is a similar but somewhat longer fissure. The substance 
of the cartilage is naturally brittle, but is much strengthened 
by a firm fibrous perichondrium. 

c. Of the ligaments of the pinna , the most important arc Ligaments 
two which assist in attaching it to the side of the head. The ^ 
anterior ligament, broad and strong, extends from the process pinna. 

of the helix to the root of the zygoma. The posterior liga- 
ment fixes the back of the auricle (opposite the concha) to 
the outer surface of the mastoid process of the temporal bone. 

A few fibres attach the tragus also to the root of the zygoma. 

The proper ligaments of the pinna arc so placed as to cross Others bind 
over the fissures and intervals left in the cartilage: thus a tiiagVtog^ 
strong band of fibrous tissue stretches from the tragus to the ther. 
beginning of the helix, crossing over the meatus, and complet- 
ing the boundaries of the concha. Another layer of fibres 
exists on the inner or cranial surface of the pinna, which assists 
in maintaining the regular arched form of the auricle. 

d. Of the muscles of the pinna , those which arc attached by Muscles: 
one end to the side of the head, and move the pinna as a whole, temf from a 
have been already described (p. 244 j) : there remain to be ex- ncighbour- 
amined several smaller muscles, composed of thin layers of pale lng part t0 

3 
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fibres, which extend from one part of the pinna to another. 
These arc the proper muscles of the organ ; Fig. 218 .* 
and, if sufficiently strong, would act in 
modifying the form of that part of the ex- 
ternal ear. Five small muscles arc gene- 
rally enumerated in each car, though some 
writers have increased this number. 



Fig. 219.1* 


1. The smaller muscle of the helix (in. minor 
helicis) fig. 218, *, is a small bundle of oblique 
fibres, lying over, and firmly attached to that 
portion of the helix which springs from the bottom 
of the concha. 

2. The greater muscie of the helix (m. major 
helicis), a , lies vertically along the anterior mar- 
gin of the pinna. By its lower end it is attached to the process of the 
helix ; and above, its fibres terminate opposite the point at which the ridge 
of the helix turns backwards. 

3 The muscle of the tragus (m. tragicus), 3 , is a flat bundle of short 
fibres covering the outer surface of the tragus: its direction is nearly vertical. 

4. The muscle of the antitragus (m. nntitragi- 
cus), \ is : placed obliquely over the antitragus and 
behind the lower part of the antihelix. It is 
fixed at one end of the antitragus, from which 
point its fibres converge slightly to be inserted 
into the tail-like extremity of the helix, above 
and behind the lobule. 

5. The transverse muscle (m. trans versus auri- 
cula), 4 , lies on the inner or cranial surface of 
the pinna, and consists of radiating fibres which 
extend from the hack of the concha to the pro- 
minence which corresponds with the groove of 
the helix. The name ohliquus auris (Tod), fi , 
has been applied to a few fibres stretch im*- from 
the back of the concha to the convexity directly above it; but these appear 
rather to form a part of the transverse muscle. 



The pinna is supplied with vessels and nerves from several 
different sources, and these (particularly the vessels) communi- 
cate freely on its surface. 


* A view of the muscles on the outer surface of the pinna. — 1. Thu 
smaller muscle of the helix. 2. The larger muscle of the helix. 3. Tra- 
gicus. 4. Antitragicus. 

t A view of the muscles on the inner surface of the pinna.— - 5. The trans- 
verse muscle of the auricle. G. The oblique muscle. 
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e. Arteries of the Pinna . — The postet'ior auricular artery (p. 482), a Arteries: 
branch from the external carotid, is distributed chiefly on the posterior or 
inner surface, but sends small branches round and through the cartilage to 
ramify on the outer surface of the pinna. Besides this artery, the auricle 
receives others [anterior auricular ] from the temporal (p. 483) in front, and anterior 
a small artery from the occipital behind (p. 481). auricular. 

f The veins correspond much in their course with that of the arteries. 

They join the temporal vein, and return their blood therefore through the 
external jugular. 

g. Nerves of the Pinna . — The great auricular nerve (p. 829), u branch from Nerves are 
the cervical plexus, supplies the greater part of the hack of the auricle, and ^rvjrd ^ 
sends small filaments with the posterior auricular artery to the outer sur- plexus, 
face of the lobule and part of the cur above it. The posterior auricular paeiinio- 
nerve, derived from the facial (p. 797), after communicating with the auricular JJJJ’ 
branch of the pneumo-gastric, ramifies on the buck of the ear and supplies the 
retralicnt muscle. The upper muscles of the auricle receive their supply 
from the temporal branches of the same nerve. The auriculo-iemporal nerve 
(p. 788), a branch of the third division of the fifth nerve, gives filaments 
chiefly to the outer and anterior surface of the pinna. 

2. THE EXTERNAL AUDITORY CANAL. 

The external auditory canal External 
(meatus auditor ius externus), fig. 

220, extends from the bottom of of tympan. 
the concha to the membrane of 
the tympanum, and serves to 
convey to the middle chamber of 
the car the vibration of sound 
collected by the auricle. The 
canal is rather more than an inch 
in length, and its course inwards 
is slightly tortuous. Beginning is curved, 
at the concha, it inclines at first 
upwards and forwards, then makes a little turn backwards, 
and finally dips downwards and forwards to its termination. 

The caliber of the passage is smallest about the middle ; the 


Fig. 220.* 



* Horizontal section of the external meatus seen from above. (After 
Suemmcrring.) — 1. Skin of the face in front of the ear. 2. Skin of the head 
behind the ear. 3. Mastoid process. 4. Osseous part of the external 
auditory meatus. 5. Hinder part of the pinna, cut through. 0. Lobule. 
7. Cartilage of auricle seen in section. 8. External auditory meatus. 9. 
Mcmbrana tympani. 10. Dura mater. • 

3 r 2 
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outer opening is larger in the vertical diameter, but the tym- 
panic end of the tube is slightly oval in the opposite direction. 
Owing chiefly to the oblique direction of the membrana tym- 
pani, the floor of the meatus is longer than its roof. 

The meatus is composed of a partly cartilaginous, partly 
osseous tube, lined by a prolongation of the skin of the pinna. 

a. The cartilaginous part of the meatus forms somewhat less than half 
the length of the passage. It is continued from the cartilage of the pinna, 
and is firmly attached to the rough and prominent margin of the external 
auditory aperture in the temporal bone. The substance of the cartilaginous 
tube is continuous with that of the auricle only by a narrow slip; the two 
parts of the cartilage being nearly separated by two or three deep fissures 
( fissures of Santorini ), which are directed across the axis of the canal. 
There is a large deficiency of the cartilage also at the upper part of the 
meatus, the space being filled up by dense fibrous membrane. 

The osseous portion of the meatus, which is a little longer and rather 
narrower than tlu* cartilaginous part, extends through the substance of 
the temporal bone, from the external auditory foramen to the membrane 
which forms the outer wall of the tympanum (membrana tympani). At 
the inner end of the canal is a shallow groove, which extends round the 
sides und floor of the meatus, but is deficient above ; into this the margin 
of the membrane relcncd to is inserted. 

c. The skin of the meatus is continuous with that covering the pinna, hut 
is very thin, und becomes gradually thinner towards the bottom of the 
passage. It is firmly adherent to the sides of both the cartilaginous and 
the osseous parts of the canal ; and, at the bottom of this, the epidermis 
is stretched over the surface of the membrana tympani, forming the outer 
layer of that structure. After maceration in water, or when decomposition 
is advanced, the cutaneous lining of the passage may be separated and 
drawn out entire, and then it appears as a small tube closed at one end 
somewhat like the finger of a glove. The skin is covered with fine hairs, 
and contains many little oval bodies of a brownish -yellow colour, which 
are glands for secreting the cerumen or ear wax ( glandula ccruminosa ). These 
glands are most abundant about the middle of the canal, where their 
numerous openings may be seen to perforate the skin. 

d . Vessels and nerves . — The external auditory meatus is sup- 
plied with arteries from the posterior auricular, internal maxil- 
lary, and temporal arteries ; and with nerves chiefly from the 
tcmporo-auricular branch of the fifth nerve. 
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B. THE MIDDLE EAR OR TYMPANUM. 

The tympanum, or drum, the middle chamber of the ear, is Tympn- 
a narrow irregular cavity in the substance of the temporal bone, * telII- 
placed between the inner end of the external auditory canal and p°nil bone, 
the labyrinth. It receives the atmospheric air from the pharynx bnimi tyinp- 
through the Eustachian tube, and contains a chain of small antl t,lc in “ 
bones, by means of winch the vibrations, communicated at the receives air 
bottom of the external meatus to the membrana tympani, are trom P° st * 

» * ' nare g • 

conveyed across the cavity to the internal car, — the sentient mid con- 
part of the organ. The tympanum contains likewise minute ?* un8 

1 n J 1 bones with 

muscles and ligaments which belong to the bones referred to, muscles and 
as well as some nerves which end within this cavity, or only norves * 
pass through it to other parts. The cavity opens, or is con- 
tinued, into cells (mastoid) of the temporal bone, and through 
it the atmospheric air reaches those cells. — The boundaries, 
foramina, and canals of the tympanum will be first described, 
and then the parts contained in the cavity will conic under 
examination. 


1. THE CAVITY OF THE TYMPANUM. 

This space is very narrow from without inwards, but measures Boundaries 
from before backwards and from above downwards nearly half 1 ° l 1 ll| t ) *' ,nl)a ' 
an inch. For the sake of greater precision in describing the 
several parts seen on the surfaces of bone which bound the tym- 
panum, it is usual to consider the cavity as presenting a roof, 
and a floor, an outer and an inner wall, an anterior and a pos- 
terior boundary. 

The roof of the tympanum is formed by a thin plate of bone, Roof, 
which may be easily broken through, so as to obtain a view of 
the tympanic cavity from above ; and is situate in the upper 
part of the petrous part of the temporal bone near the angle 
of union with the squamous portion. The floor is very liar- Floor, 
row, the outer and inner boundaries meeting at an acute angle. 

The outer wall is formed by a thin semitransparent mem- Outer wall, 
branc (membrana tympani), which closes the inner end of the 
external auditory meatus, and, to a small extent, by bone. 

The membrana tympani f fig. 221, a b, is nearly circular, and Membr. of 
is slightly concave on the outer surface. It is inserted into the tjmp " 
groove already noticed at the end of the meatus externus, and 
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so obliquely that the membrane inclines towards the anterior 
and lower part of the Fig. 221.* 

canal at an angle of 
about 45°. The han- 
dle of one of the small 
bones of the tympa- 
num, the malleus, de- 
scends between the 
middle and inner lay- 
ers of the membrana tympani to a little below its centre, and 
is firmly fixed to it ; and, as the direction of the process of 
the bone is slightly .inwards, the outer surface of the membrane 
is thereby rendered concave. 




Structure of the Membrane . — Though very thin, the membrana tympani is 
composed of three distinct structures : a prolongation of the cuticle of the 
external meatus forms the outer layer; the mucous membrane lining the 
cavity of the tympanum furnishes an inner layer ; and between those two is 
the proper substance of the membrane, made up of fine, closely arranged 
fibres. The greater number of the fibres radiate from near the centre to 
the circumference ; but within these are circular fibres, which arc more 
scattered and indistinct, except close to the margin of the membrane, where 
they form a dense, almost ligamentous ring. Concerning the precise nature 
of the fibres of the membrana tympani, anatomists are not agreed.t 


Immediately in front of the ring of bone into which the mem- 
brana tympani is inserted, a small fissure ( Jissura Glasseri) 
opens into the glenoid cavity of the temporal bone. It lodges 
a little muscle or ligament, which is inserted into the long process 
of the malleus. To the inner side of this fissure is the opening 
of a small canal,^: through which the chorda tympani nerve es- 
capes from the cavity of the tympanum and the skull. 

The inner wall of the tympanum, fig. 222 , which is formed 
by the outer surface of the internal car, is very uneven, pre- 
senting several elevations and foramina. Near its upper part is 


* Membrana tympani from the outer (a) and from the inner (u) sides. 
— 1. Membrana tympani. 2. Malleus. 3. Stapes. 4. Incus. 

+ Sir E. Home (Philosophy Trans, vol. xc. p. 1, and cxiii. p. 23) and 
Meckel have attempted to establish the fact of its muscularity ; but this 
conclusion has not met with the concurrence of other observers. 

t It is named, by Cruvcilhier, the canal of Huguicr. Sec his Anat. De- 
script., Paris, 1834, tom. iii. p. 506. 
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an ovoid, or nearly kidney-shaped opening {fenestra ovalis ), fonostoval, 
fig. 222 , 2 , and fig. 226, which leads into the cavity of the ^riy kid- 
vestibule. This opening, the long diameter of which is trans- ney-ghuped j 

Fig. 222* 



verse, with a slight inclination downwards in front, is occu- 
pied in the recent state by the base of the stapes, and the annu- 
lar ligament connected with that process of bone. Above the the ridge of 
fenestra ovalis, and between it and the roof of the tympanum, Fulhlpiiit 5 °* 
is a transverse ridge, which corresponds to part of a bony canal 
(aqueduct of Fallopius), containing the portio dura of the 
seventh nerve : below it is a larger and more rounded elevation, 
which is caused by the projection outwards of the first turn of ami pro- 
the cochlea. This projection is called the promontory , or tuber ^grooves 
cochlem, 4 ; it is marked by several grooves, in which lie the for tympe. 
nerves of the tympanic plexus (see note, p, 802). 


The grooves on the promontory extend between two very small foramina, 
situate, the one at the upper, and the other at the lower part of the pro- 
montory; and those foramina open into two small canals. The upper canal 
( canalis tympanic us, Arnold) extends through the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, to its upper surface, and ends close to the hiatus Fallopii. 
The lower canal leads downwards and inwards, also through the substance 
of the bone, to the base of the skull, and opens between the outer orifice of 
the carotid canal and the foramen laccrum jugulare. 


* A view of the inner wall of the tympanum, from Gordon (Engravings 
of the Skeleton, 1818). — 1. Openings of mastoid cells. 2. Fenestra ovalis. 3. 
Fenestra rotunda. 4. Promontory. 5. Aqueduct of Fallopius. 6. Junc- 
tion of the canal for the chorda tympani with the aqueduct. 7. Processus 
cochlefriformis. 8. Canal of the tensor tympani. 9. Eustachian tube. 
10, Orifice of the carotid canal. » 
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rot* 0 J ,ie8t * ® e low and behind the promontory, and somewhat hidden by it, 
brother* 1 * s a roundish or, more correctly, a triangular aperture* (named 
thanround f cn€& * ra rofun da), 3 , which lies within a funnel-shaped depres- 
sion. In the dried bone, the fenestra rotunda opens into the 
scala tympani of the cochlea ; but, in the recent state, it is 

membrane c l° se< l ^y a membrane , — the secondary membrane of the 

tympanum (Scarpa). 

At back The posterior wall of the tympanum presents at its upper 
pan. opens P ar ^ a larger, and several smaller openings, fig. 222, l , which 
cells mastd ' ^ eat ^ Aguiar cavities ( mastoid cells) in the substance of 
the mastoid process of the temporal bone. These cells commu- 
nicate freely with one another, and arc lined by mucous mem- 
brane continuous with that which lines the tympanum. Behind 
the fenestra ovalis, and directed forwards, is a small conical 


behbiTtl- 18 em * ncnce > ca H e( l the pyramid, or eminentia papillaris, fig. 223, 
nest. oval. 12 » Its apex is pierced by a foramen, from which emerges the 
tendon of the stapedius muscle. From this foramen may be 
traced a minute canal, which turns downwards in the posterior 
wall of the tympanum, and joins obliquely the descending part 
of the aqueduct of Fallopius.f 

In front of The anterior end of the tympanum gradually narrows at its 
process hr 11 * l° wcr P ar t towards the apertures of two parallel canals, which 
are partially separated from each other by a lamina of bone 
wEftcn- ( processus cochlear if or mis), fig. 222, 7 . The upper and 
f^openfng sma ^ cr cana K about half an inch long, lodges the tensor tym- 
of" EustacU. P an ! muscle, fig. 225, 1 ; its tympanic orifice is* situate directly 
tube* in f ron t 0 f the fenestra ovalis, and is surrounded by the ex- 
panded and everted end of the cochleariform process. The 
lower and larger of the two canals forms the osseous portion of 
the Eustachian tube. 

This tube -l he Eustachian tube (tuba vcl ductus Eustachii) is a canal, 
part ofpha- f orme d partly of bone, partly of cartilage and membrane, which 
rynx. leads from the cavity of the tympanum to the upper part of 
It is direct* the pharynx. From the tympanum it is directed forwards and 
and^mvds! ^ nwar< ^ s > w *th a little inclination downwards ; and its entire 


• Haller described it as a canal having two openings, rather than a mere 
foramen. (Elementa Physiologic,” lib. xv. § 26. See also Scarpa. “ Do 
structure fencstrm rotund®, et de tyrnpano secundario anatomic® observa- 
tioncs.” Mutineo, 1772.) 

* Described by Huguier in Cruvcilhier, (Anat. Deseript, tom. iii. p. 501.) 
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length is from an inch and a half to two inches. The osseous 
division of the Eustachian tube, fig. 222, 9 , begins in the lower Bony near 
and fore part of the tympanum, below the cochleariforrrv pro- 
cess, and gradually contracting in diameter as it extends for- of cartilage 
wards, ends in a jagged opening at the anterior margin of the towardsan^’ 
petrous portion of the toinporal bone, close to the angle of junc- terior e,ld - 
tion with the squamous portion. The anterior part of the 
tube, fig. 223, 5 , is formed of a triangular piece of cartilage, the 
edges of which are slightly curled round towards each other, 
leaving an interval at the outer side, in which the canal is com- 
pleted by dense fibrous membrane. Narrow behind, the tube Very nar- 
gradually expands till it becomes wide and trumpet-shaped [[’■ v s ^ 1,u1, 
in front; and the anterior part is compressed from side to panded and 
side, and is fixed to the inner plate of the pterygoid pro- 
cess of the sphenoid bone. The anterior opening is oval in frolit - 
form, and is placed obliquely at the side and upper part of the 
pharynx, into which its prominent margin projects behind the 
lower meatus of the nose, and above the level of the hard palate. 

Through this aperture the mucous membrane of the pharynx 
enters, and is continuous with that which lines the cavity of the 
tympanum. 

2. SMALL BONKS OF THE EAR. 

Three small bones (ossicula auditus) are contained in the Small bones 


Fig. 223.* 



\ 


upper part of the tympanum, fig. 223 : of these, the outermost 

i 

* A view of the inner wall of the tympanum and Eustachian tube ii* the 
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One con- (malleus) is attached to the membrana tympani, fig. 221 ; the 
inmbr. W * innennost (stapes) is fixed in the fenestra ovalis ; and the third 
thT^'th 0 ’ ( lncus ) J P^ acec ^ between the other two, is connected to both by 
fenest.oval. ; minute joints, fig. 224, d. The first two arc placed in nearly a 
the third vertical direction, the last is horizontal. The result is a species 
those. of angular and jointed connecting rod between the outer and 
inner w r alls of the tympanic cavity, which serves to communicate 
vibrations from the membrana tympani to the fluid contained in 
the vestibule of the internal car. 


MALLEUS. 


Malleus : 
head. 


articular 

siirfiicc. 


handle. 


a. The malleus has been named from a fancied resemblance in form to a 
hammer. It consists of a central thicker portion, with processes of different 
lengths. At the upper end of the bone is a rounded head (capitulum), fig. 
224, a, *, which is lodged in the ^ % 

upper part of the tympanum, 
above the membrana tympani, fig. 

221, n; and presents internally 
and posteriorly an irregularly oval 
plane surface, 224, a, 4 , covered 
with cartilage, for articulation 
with the incus. Below the head 
is a constricted part or neck (cer- 
vix) ; and beneath this another 
slight enlargement of the bone, 
to which the processes arc at- 
tached. The handle (manubrium) 
of the malleus, a, 2 , is a tapering 
and slightly twisted process, 
which is compressed from before 

backwards to near its point, where it is flattened in the opposite direction. 
The handle of the malleus is diiccted nearly vertically, with a slight inclina- 



rccent state, uitli the small hones in their natural position. (Arnold.) — 1. 
Styloid process of the temporal bone. 2. Mustoid process. 3. Fore part 
of the pars petrosa. 4. Pharyngeal portion of the Eustachian tube. 6. 
Its cartilaginous part. 6. Its mucous surface. 7. Carotid canal. 8. 
Fenestra rotunda. 9. Malleus. 10; lreus. II. Stapes. 12. Pyramid 
and stapedius. The suspenso y ligament of the malleus, and the upper and 
posterior ligaments of the incus, arc also seen. 

* The hones of the tympanum enlarged, (Arnold.) — a. Malleus. 1. 
Head. 2. Handle. 3. Long process. 4. Short process. 5. Articular 
surface, b. Incus. X. Body. 2. Long process. 3. Short process. 4. 
Articular surface for the head of the malleus, o. Stapes. 1. Head. 2. 
Posterior crus. 3. Anterior crus. 4. Base, c.* Base of stapes, d. % The 
three bones in their natural position with regard to each other. 
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tion forwards and inwards, and is received between the middle and inner layers 
of themembrana tyinpani, to which it is closely attached. At the fore part 
and near the base of this process is a small elevation, to which the tensor 
tympani muscle is attached, fig, 225. The long process (processus gracilis), fig. long pro- 
224, a, 3 , is a very slender spine of bone, often broken off in removal from the CC88 » 
tympanum, which projects at nearly a right angle from the neck of the mal- 
leus, and extends thence obliquely downwards and forwards to the Glnsserian 
fissure. Its end is flattened and expanded, and is connected generally by 
ligamentous fibres and sometimes by bony matter to the sides of the fissure. 

The short process (processus brevis vcl obtusus), a, 4 , is a low conical cminoncc short pro- 
springing from beneath the cervix, and projecting outwards towards the cess * 
upper part of the membrana tympani. Jt is in contact with the middle 
layer of that membrane, and is not, therefore, so completely invested, as 
the greater part of the malleus, by the mucous lining of the tympanum. 


INCUS. 

h. The i?icus, fig. 224, n, has been compared to an anvil in form (hence its Incus : 
name) ; but it perhaps resembles more a bicuspid tooth with the fangs 
widely separated. It presents a body and two processes. The body of the body, 
incus, is somewhat square, and is situate in the upper and back part of 
the tympanum, above the margin of the membrana tympani. It presents a 
deeply concave articular surface, \ which is diicctcd upwards, forwards, nrtic. surf., 
and a little outwards, and receives the head of the malleus. The surfaces 
of the little ball-and-socket joint thus formed are tipped with articular car- 
tilage and covered by a synovial membrane. The shorter of the two pro- Bhort pro- 
cesses (crus breve) of the incus, 3 , projects nearly horizontally backwards ce88 » 
from the upper part of the body of the bone. The end is rough, and is 
often connected by ligamentous fibres with the posterior wall of the tym- 
panum near the entrance of the mastoid cells. The long process (crus long pn>- 
longum), a , tapers rather more gradually, ami is slightly bent as it descends cess, 
nearly vertically behind the handle of the malleus. On the inner surface 
of its point is a rounded tubercle, tipped with cartilage (processus lenti- 
cularis) : this tubercle, which articulates with the head of the stapes, has 
been described as a separate bone, under the name of os orbicularc sen 
Icnticulure . 

STAPES. 

The stapesy the third and innermost bone of the ear, fig. 224, e, is in shape Stapes: 
remarkably like a stirrup (whence its name), and is composed of a head, a 
base, and two crura. The head, *, is directed outwards towards the mem- head, 
brana tympani, and lias on its end a slight depression, covered with cartilage, 
which articulates with the lenticular process of the incus. The base , \ is base, 
placed horizontally in the fenestra ovalis, to the margin of which it is fixed 
by ligamentous fibres. The form of the base is irregularly oval, the upper 
margin being curved, while the lower one is nearly straight. The crura neck and 
of the stapes diverge from a constricted part (neck) of the hone, mime- crura * 
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diately behind the bend, and arc attached to the outer surface of the 
base near its extremities. The anterior crus is the shorter and straigliter of 
the two. The crura, with the base of the stapes, inclose a small triangular 
space, which in the recent, state is occupied by a thin membrane, stretched 
across. A shallow groove runs round the opposed surfaces of the bone, 
and into this the membrane is received. 

3 . LIGAMENTS AND MUSCLES OF THE TYMPANUM. 

The small bones above described arc connected with each 
other, and attached to the walls of the tympanum by liga- 
mentous fibres, in such a manner as to admit of a certain 
degree of movement at each of the points at which two 
bones come into contact. By this means apparently the 
vibrations of the membrana tympani arc transmitted to the 
internal ear without that sudden shock which would be in- 
evitable were the bony communication rigid and unyielding. 

With regard to the connexion between the several bones 
of the tympanum, it has already been said that the head of 
the malleus is received into a cup-shaped depression in the 
body of the incus, and that the lenticular process of the 
incus articulates with the head of the stapes. The surfaces 
of bone entering into the formation of these small joints arc 
tipped with cartilage, covered by synovial membrane, and 
surrounded by short ligamentous fibres in the form of cap- 
sular ligaments. 

The attachment of the bones of the car to the walls of 
the tympanum is effected partly by the reflexions of the 
mucous membrane lining that cavity, but chiefly by ligaments 
and muscles. Owing to the minuteness of these structures, 
and their being covered by vascular mucous membrane, it is 
difficult to recognise with certainty their exact nature; and 
hence much difference of opinion exists amongst authors as 
to the number of the muscles of the tympanum. Scummcr- 
ring* describes four; Todf increases the number to nine; 
but the general tendency of modern anatomical investigations 
is to throw doubts on the muscular nature of two or three 
of those even mentioned by Sccmmcrring. 

* Scemmcrring, S. T. leones Organi Auditus Humani. 
t Tod, D. The Anatomy and Physiology of the Organ of Hearing, «c. 
Lond. 1832. 
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The greater number of these structures (muscular and liga- 
mentous) are attached to the malleus. 

Tensor tympani , fig. 225, 7 (musculus interims mallei). — This is the only 
muscle of the tympanum concerning the nature <>f which there is no dispute. 

It consists of a long, taper- 
ing, fleshy part, and a slen- 
der tendon. The muscular 
fibres arise from the carti- 
laginous end of the Eusta- 
chian tube and the adjoining 
surface of the sphenoid bone, 
and from the sides of u small 
# cannl, already described, 
above and parallel to the os- 
seous portion of the Eusta- 
chian tube. In this canal 
the muscle is conducted 
nearly horizontally back- 
wards to the fore part of the 
cavity of the tympanum. 
Immediately in front of the 
fenestra ovalis the tendon of 
tin* muscle bends at nearly 
a right angle over the pro- 
cessus cochleariformis, and 
passes thence outwards to 
he inserted into the fore part 
of the handle of the malleus, near its root and below the processus gracilis. 

Tin* la. rotor tympani major of Sieminerring is by many anatomists believed 
to he fibrous tissue covered by mucous membrane, and supplied witli vessels 
which give it somewhat the appearance of muscular structure. Under the 
idea that it is simply fibrous, this has been named the anterior ligament of 
the malleus. Arising from the spinous process of the sphenoid bone, and 
slightly from the cartilaginous part of the Eustachian tube, it is directed 
backwards and inwards, passes through the Glasserian fissure, and is inserted 
into the neck of the malleus, just above the root of the processus gracilis. 

The laxator tympani minor of Sue mm erring ( posterior ligament of the 
malleus — Lincke) is made up of reddish fibres, which arc fixed at one end 
to the upper and back part of the external auditory meatus, pafcs forwards 



* A view of the contents of the tympanum seen from above, after cutting 
away the roof of the cavity and part of the pars petrosa of the temporal 
bone. — l. Inner semicircular canal opnied. 2. Cochlea exposed. 3. Eus- 
tachian tube. 4. Cuput mallei. 5. Incus, fi. Stapes. 7. Tensor tym- 
pani. 8. Stapedius. • 
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and inwards between the middle and inner layers of the membrana tympnni, 
and arc inserted into the outer border of the handle of the malleus, and the 
short process near it. 

The suspensory ligament of the malleus # (ligamentum teres vel superius) 
consists of a little round bundle of fibres, which descend perpendicularly 
from the roof of the tympanum to the head of the malleus. It is about two 
lines in length. 

No muscles The incus has no muscles attached to it. This bone is 
attached to ] ;C p t ; n position chiefly by its attachments, already noticed, 
with the malleus and stapes. 

Ligament of It is likewise suspended by a small ligament (the posterior ligament of' 
the incus , fig. 223), which extends from near the point of the slnrt crus di- 
rectly backwards towards the posterior wall of the tympanum, where it is 
attached to the side of the pyramid, near the entrance to the mastoid cells. 
Arnold moreover describes an upper ligament of the incus, fig. 223, which 
attaches the upper part of the incus (near its articulation with the malleus) 
to the roof of the tympanum. Its direction is parallel with, and close behind 
the suspensory ligament of the malleus. 

The stapes is provided with a little muscle which acts on 
the outer end or head, and a ligament which fixes the base 
in such a manner as to permit a limited degree of motion 
of the whole bone. 

The stapedius muscle, fig. 225, 6 , is lodged in the hollow of the pyramid, 
from the sides of which its fibres arise. The tendon pierces the aperture at 
the apex of that little elevation, and passing forwards, is inserted into the 
neck of the stapes, close behind the articulation of that bone with the lenti- 
cular process of the incus. The muscularity of the stapedius has been 
questioned by some anatomists. Soemmerring figures a branch of the portio 
dura supplying it. A very slender spine of bone has been found occasion- 
ally in the tendon of the stapedius in man ; and a similar piece of hone, 
though of a rounder shape, exists constantly in the horse, the ox, and other 
animals. 

The unnuUir ligament of the stapes (ligamentum orbicularc vel annulare 

t ; haseos stapedis) connects the base of the bone to the margins of the fora- 

neettt stapes 1 ' ° 

w. fencHt. nien (fenestra ovalis), in which it is lodged. The fibres of the ligament 

ovalis. are covered on the outer side by the mucous lining of the tympanum, and on 

the inner side by the membrane of the vc tilnile, 

4. THE LINING MEMBRANE OF THE TYMPANUM. 

Mucous The tympanum is lined throughout by a thin, vascular, 
tinned from fibro-mucous membrane, which is continuous with the mucous 
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* Seen in fig. 223, over number 0. 
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membrane of the pharynx through the Eustachian tube, and Eustachian 
is further prolonged from the tympanum backwards into the ^mastoid”" 
mastoid cells. It adheres closely to the walls of the cavity, cells; covers 
forms the inner layer of the mcmbraiTa tympani, assists in b<>nc8 ' 
covering over the fenestra rotunda, and gives a more or less 
complete investment to the bones and muscles of the tym- 
panum, and to the nerves which cross that cavity. The 
mucous membrane which lines the cartilaginous part of the 
Eustachian tube resembles much the membrane of the pha- 
rynx, with which it is immediately continuous. It is thick, 
villous, and highly vascular, covered with vibratile cilia, and 
provided with many simple mucous glands which pour out 
a thick secretion. In the osseous part of the Eustachian Differs from 
tube, however, this membrane gradually changes its charac- 
ter; and in the tympanum and mastoid cells it is paler, 
thinner, and less vascular, presents no traces of mucous fol- 
licles or cilia, and secretes a less viscid, yellowish fluid. 

5. VESSELS AND NERVES OF THE TYMPANUM. 

The arteries of the tympanum, though very small, arc Arteries 
numerous, and are derived from several branches of the 
external and internal carotid. 

The fore part of the cavity is supplied chiefly by the tympanic branch of f r . internal 
the internal maxillary (see p. 48o), which enters by the fissure of (jJasscr. maxillary ; 
The hack part of the cavity, including the mastoid cells, receives its arteries 
from the stylo- mastoid branch of the posterior auricular artery (see p. 48ii), post, auric, 
which is conducted to the tympanum by the aqueduct of Fallopius. These 
two arteries also form a vascular circle round the margin of the membrana 
tympani. The smaller anastomosing arteries of the tympanum arc, the 
petrosal branch of the middle meningeal, which enters through the hiatus 
Fallopii ; the Vidian branch of the descending palatine, through the Vidian 
canal ; branches through the bone from the internal carotid artery, furnished internal 
from that vessel whilst in the carotid canal ; and occasionally a twig along carotld - 
the Eustachian tube from the ascending pharyngeal artery. 

The veins of the tympanum pour their contents through Veins, 
the middle meningeal and pharyngeal veins, and through a 
plexus near the articulation of the lower jaw, into the in- 
ternal jugular vein. 

Nerves . — The tympanum contains several nerves; for, besides Nm^. 
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those which supply the parts of the middle car, there are seve- 
ral which merely serve to connect nerves of different origin. 

The lining membrane of the tympanum is supplied by 
filaments from the plexus (tympanic plexus), which occupy 
several small and shallow grooves described as being on the 
inner wall of the cavity, and particularly on the surface of 
the promontory (see page 802). 

The tympanic plexus is formed by the communications between, 1st, the 
tympanic branch ( nerve of Jacobson) from the petrous ganglion of the glosso- 
pharyngeal ; 2nd, a filament from the carotid plexus of the sympathetic ; 
3rd, a branch which joins the great superficial petrosal nerve , from the 
Vidiun ; 4th and lastly, the small superficial petrosal nerve, from the otic 
ganglion. ' 

These nerves having been already described with the trunks from which 
they are severally derived, it is only necessary to indicate them here as they 
arc seen in the tympanum. The nerve of Jacobson, fig. 192, 4 , enters the 
tympanum by a small foramen near its floor, which forms the upper end of 
a short canal in the petrous portion of the tcmpoial bone, beginning at the 
base of the skull between the carotid foramen and the jugular Tossu. The 
nerve from the carotid plexus, 6 , is above and in front of this, and passes 
through the hone directly from the carotid canal. The branch to the great 
superficial petrosal nerve, H , is lodged in a canal which opens on the inner wall 
of the tympanum in front of the fenestra ovalis. The small superficial 
petrosal nerve, 9 , also enters at the fore part of the cavity beneath the canal 
lbr the tensor tympani. 

The tensor tympani muscle receives its nerve from the 
otic ganglion, fig. 192, 10 ; and the stapedius is figured 
by Smmmerring as supplied by a filament from the facial 
nerve. The chorda tympani is not destined for the supply 
of any part of the middle ear ; it is invested in a tubular 
reflexion of the lining membrane of the tympanum, and its 
course across the cavity has been dcs.ribcd (sec page 796). 

C. THE INTERNAL EAR, OR LABYRINTH. * 

This, which is the essential or sensory part of the organ 
of hearing, is contained in the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone. It is made up of two very different structures, 
known respectively as the osseous and the membranous laby- 
rinth. 

1. The osseous labyrinth is lodged in the can ce lip ted 
structure of the temporal bone, and presents, when separated 
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Fig . 22().f 


from this, the appearance shewn in tJie enlarged figure (226). 
It is incompletely divided into three parts, named respec- 
tively the vestibule, the semicircular canals, and the cochlea. 
They arc lined throughout by a thin serous membrane, which 
secretes a clear fluid (perilymph). 

2, The membranous labyrinth is contained within the bony 
labyrinth, and, being smaller than it, a space intervenes between 
the two, which is occupied with the perilymph just referred 
to. This structure supports numerous minute ramifications 
of the auditory nerve, and incloses a liquid secretion (endo- 
lymph). The parts thus briefly noticed will now be described 
in detail. 

• 1. THE OSSEOUS LABYRINTH. 

a. The vestibule , fig. 226, *, forms a sort of central chamber 
of the labyrinth, which communicates in front with the cochlea, 

behind with the semicircular ca- 
nals, on the outer side with the 
cavity of the tympanum, and on 
the inner side with the meatus 
auditorius internus. The vesti- 
bule is irregularly ovoidal in 
shape, and is slightly flattened 
or compressed from without in- 
wards. The outer wall, which 
separates it from the cavity of 
the tympanum, presents the fe- 
nestra oval is, 2 , already noticed, 
which is closed, in the recent 
state, by the base of the stapes 
and its annular ligament. Near 
the upper part of the inner 
wall is an ovoid depression called the fovea hemi-elliptica, fig. 
227, 1 (sinus ovatus — Soemm erring) ; and beneath this is an- 
other rounder pit, the fovea hcmispherica , 2 (sinus rotundus — 
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+ An enlarged view of the labyrinth from the outer side. (Alter So? miner- 
ring.) — 1. Vestibule. 2. Fenestra ovalis. .3. Superior semicircular canal. 
4. External semicircular canal. 5. Posterior semicircular canal. 6. First 
turn of the cochlea. 7. Second turn. 8. Apex of cochlea. 1). Fenestra 
rotundtf. * Ampullae of semicircular canals.— The smaller figure represents 
the osseous labyrinth of its natural size. , 

3 u J 
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Soemmerring). Between the two hollows extends a transverse 
ridge, which is named the crista vestibuli , or eminentia pyra- 
midalis. Both the ridge and the hemispherical fossa are 
pierced with many small holes, which serve to transmit branches 
of the auditory nerve from the 
internal auditory meatus. Be- 
hind the fovea hemisphcrica is 
the small oblique opening of a 
canal, 4 (the aqueduct of the 
vestibule), which extends to the 
posterior surface of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone; 
it transmits a small vein in a 
tubular prolongation of mem- 
brane. At the back part of 
the vestibule arc five round apertures, leading into the semicir- 
cular canals ; and at the lower and fore part of the cavity is a 
larger opening, that communicates with the scala vestibuli of the 
cochlea ( apertura scala; vestibuli). 

b. The semicircular canals , fig. 226, 3 , 4 , 5 , arc three bony 
tubes, situate above and behind the vestibule, into which they 
open by five apertures, already noticed. Each tube is bent so 
as to form the greater part of a circle ; and each presents, at 
one end, a slightly dilated part, called the ampulla . In other 
respects, namely, in position with regard to the vestibule, in 
direction, and in length, the canals differ from one another. 
The superior semicircular canal, fig. 226, 3 , is vertical in direc- 
tion ; and, rising above any other part of the labyrinth, forms a 
smooth round projection on the upper surface of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone. The anterior or dilated end of 
the canal opens by a distinct orifice into the upper part of the 
vestibule ; whilst the opposite extremity joins the corresponding 
non-dilated end of the posterior vertical semicircular canal, and 
enters by a common aperture with it into the back part of the 



* Section of the labyrinth (from Soemmerring), showing the inner surfuce 
of the cavity. — 1. Fovea hcmi-clliptica. 2. Fovea hemisphcrica. 3. Com- 
mon opening of the superior and posterior semicircular canals. 4. Open- 
ing of aqueduct of the vestibule. 5. The superior ; 0 the posterior ; and 
7. the external semicircular canals. 8. Spiral canal of the cochlea (scala 
tympani). 9. Aqueduct of the cochlea. 10. Lamina spiralis. 
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vestibule. The posterior semicircular canal, fig. 226/, also verti- Post, vorti- 

cal in direction, is the longest of the three tubes. The ampulla ingest, U 

of this canal is attached to the lower and back part of the ves- . w - 

tibulc ; and the cylindrical crus joins the common trunk above I,recc<lll,ff ‘ 

.... nn . . External or 

described. I lie external semicircular canal, fig. 226 , 4 , is placed horizontal, 

horizontally > and opens by two distinct orifices into the upper 
and back part of the vestibule. This canal is shorter than betw. other 
either of the other two. two * 

c. The cochlea , fig. 226, 7 , °, is the third and most anterior Cochlea: 

division of the internal car. When the dense bony substance, 
in which it lies embedded, is picked away, the cochlea presents is conical; 
the form of a blunt cone, the base of which is turned towards base to- 
the internal auditory meatus, whilst the apex is directed out- Jemal Ho- 
wards, with.an inclination forwards and downwards. The sur- ms. 
face of the cone is marked by a spiral groove, which gives to 
this part of the labyrinth somewhat the appearance of a spiral 
shell — whence its name. 

A general idea of the plan on which this more complex portion of the Pl an °f 
labyrinth is constructed, may he obtained bv first supposing it to bo a ^ 

gradually tapering bony tube of a certain length, which is dhided into two tll i,o 'par- 
compartments hv a partition (paitly hone and partly membrane), the two tiully divid- 
compa it merits being distinct, except at the end, where they communicate ed into two 
one with the other in consequence of the deficiency of l 1,,rth ' 
the partition. Such is the simplest idea of this division 
of the internal ear, and it actually exists in this form in 
the ear of birds. See fig. 228, 3 . 

The names gi\en to certain parts may he indicated 
here. The partition is called the lamina spiralis, and 
the reason lor the term “spiral” will presently appear ; 
the two half-tubes, which are termed seala?, are distin- 
guished by the addition of the names of the ca>ities 
(tympanum and vestibule) into or towards which they 
open respectively ; the place at which the hall-tubes 
join* is the helicotrema ; and the end of the tube co\er- 
ing this over is the cupola. 

In order to convert the straight tube now noticed into the spiral one The tube 
named cochlea, it must he supposed to he coiled on itself so as to intercept 
a conical space — the first turn making much the widest sweep, fig. 220; spiral, 
and this space is occupied by the spongy substance of the temporal hone. 

The added bony matter, which supports the coils of the tube, together with 
the inner surface of the tube itself, constitutes what is called the modiolus. 

7 . - ~ 

* Osseous labyrinth of the bam owl (Strix flammea). (From Breschct.) — . 

1. Semicircular canals. 2. Vestibule. 3. Cochlea. 
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The spiral canal of the cochlea (canalis spiralis cochleae), 
fig. 229, 3 , 4 , is about an inch and a half long, and about the tenth 
of an inch in diameter at the 
broadest part, which is turned 
towards the cavity of the vesti- 
bule. From this point the canal 
makes two turns and a half round 
the central pillar, (from left to 
right in the right car, and in the 
opposite direction in the left 
car,) and ends by an arched and closed extremity called the 
cupola , which forms' the apex of the whole cochlea. The first 
coil, being composed of the largest portion of the tube, nearly 
hides the second turn from view ; and, bulging somewhat into 
the tympanum, forms the round elevation on the inner wall of 
that cavity called the promontory. 

The modiolus (columella cochleae), fig. 229, S forms the cen- 
tral pillar or axis round which turn the spiral canal and the spiral 
lamina. It is much thicker within the first turn of the cochlea 
than at any other part ; rapidly diminishes in size through the 
second coil ; and again slightly expands within the last half-turn 
or cupola, fig. 229. The outer surface of the modiolus is dense, 
being, in fact, composed of the walls of the spiral canal ; but 
the centre is soft and spongy, and is pierced by many small 
canals for the passage of the auditory nerve from the inner 
meatus to the lamina spiralis, fig. 230. One of these canals, 
larger than the rest ( canalis centralis modioli) , runs from the 
base through the centre of the modiolus to the apex, where it 
expands slightly, and forms what has been named the infun- 
dibulum . 

The spiral lamina (lamina spiralis), fig. 230, is, in the dried 
state, a thin, flat, osseous plate, growing from and winding 
round the modiolus, and projecting into the spiral canal, so as 
partially to divide i^ into two scalse. In this state the separa- 
tion of the scalcc is incomplete ; firstly, because the osseous 
lamina is deficient at the apex of the cochlea, where it forms a 



* Diagram showing the form and structure of the dry cochlea (laid 
Mipcn.) — 1. Modiolus. 2. Lamina spiralis. 3. Scala tympani. 4. Scala 
vestihuli. 
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Fig. 230.* 



sort of open hook-like termination ( hamulus ) ; and, secondly, 
because its free margin does not, at any part, reach much further 

than about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance between the modiolus and 
the outer wall of the spiral canal. 
Tli is free edge of the osseous 
lamina gives attachment in the 
recent state to a membranous 
septum (membranous zone), 
which is continued outwards to 
be inserted into the circumference of the spiral canal. Within the 
attached portion of the osseous lamina, and therefore winding 
close round the modiolus, is a small canal, ’'named by Rosenthal 
the canalis spiralis modioli. 

The osseous lamina is thin and dense near its free margin ; 
but near the modiolus it is composed of two denser outer 
plates, inclosing a more open and spongy structure, in which 
run numerous small canals, continuous, but running at right 
angles with the canals in the centre of the modiolus. In these 
are lodged filaments of the auditory nerve. 

The scala 1 are the two passages into which the general canal 
of the cochlea is divided by the lamina just described. One 
of these, the scala tympani , fig. 230, 3 , communicates with the 
cavity of the tympanum by the fenestra rotunda, which, in the 
recent state, is closed by the secondary membrana tympani, and 
with the scala vestibuli by an opening ( [helieotrema ) left at the 
apex of the cochlea, in consequence of the deficiency of the 
lamina spiralis in the last half-turn of the canal. In the wider 
part of the tympanic scala, and close to the fenestra rotunda, is 
the orifice of a small canal, fig. 227, 9 (aqueduct us cochlea), which 
extends downwards and inwards through the substance of the 
petrous part of the temporal bone to near the jugular fossa, and 
transmits a small vein. The surface of the spiral lamina which 
looks towards this scala is marked with numerous transverse 
striae. 

The scala vestibuli , fig. 230, 4 , (rather narrower than the scala 
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* Section of the cochlea. (From Arnold.)— 1. Foramen ccntralc modioli. 
2. Lanina spiralis ossea. 3. Scala tympani. 4. Scala vestibuli. 5. Cel- 
lular substance of the modiolus. 
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THE MEMBRANOUS LABYRINTH. 
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tympani in the first turn of the cochlea,) opens freely into the 
cavity of the vestibule, and communicates, as already described, 
with the scala tympani at the apex of the modiolus. The trans- 
verse grooves on the surface of the lamina which is directed 
towards the scala arc less marked than those in the scala tym- 
pani. 

d. The lining Membrane of the osseous Labyrinth . — This is 
a thin fibro-scrous membrane, which closely adheres to the whole 
inner surface of the several parts of the labyrinthic cavity just 
described. From the vestibule it is prolonged directly into the 
semicircular canals, the scala vestibuli of the cochlea, and the 
aqueductus vestibuli ; and through the opening of the helico- 
trema it is further continued into the scala tympani and aque- 
ductus cochlea?. It has, however, no communication with the 
lining membrane of the tympanum, being, like that membrane, 
stretched across the openings of the round and oval fenestra?. 
The outer surface of the lining membrane of the labyrinth is 
rough, and adheres closely, like periosteum, to the bone : the 
inner surface is pale and smooth, is covered with epithelium 
like that of the arachnoid, and secretes a thin, slightly albu- 
minous or serous fluid. This secretion, first described by Co- 
tunnius, and lienee known to anatomists as the liquor Cotunnii , 
has been called by Blainvillc the perilymph. It separates 
the membranous from the osseous labyrinth in the vestibule 
and semicircular canals, occupies alone the cavities of the seal® 
in the cochlea, and is continued into the aqueducts as far as the 
membrane lining these passages remains pervious. 

2 . THE MEMJJKANOTS LAMYllINTH. 

Within the osseous labyrinth, and separated from its lining 
membrane by the perilymph, is a membranous structure, which 
serves to support the ultimate ramifications of the auditory nerve. 
In the vestibule and semicircular canals this membrane has 
the form of a rather complex sac, and incloses a fluid called 
the endolymph : in the cochlea the analogous structure merely 

* According to Brcschet and Husclikc, the l : ning membrane of the* laby- 
rinth is, in fintnl life, continuous with the dura mater ami arachnoid of the 
skull ; and the aqueducts in the adult mark the points of communication, 
nearly obliterated by the development of the bone and the gradual closing 
in of the osseous labyrinth. 
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completes the lamina spiralis, and is covered by the mem- 
brane which lines the general cavity of the osseous labyrinth. 

a. The part of the membranous labyrinth contained in the Membrane. 
vestibule ( membranous vestibule) consists of two rounded Jonsist^of 
portions, which, though closely connected together, appear to two parts, 
be distinct sacs. The larger of the two, the common sinus Common 
(sinus communis vel utriculus), fig. 231, 5 , is of an oblong form, 
and slightly flattened from without inwards. It is lodged in fovea hem. 
the upper and back part of the osseous vestibule, and fills clllptlca; 
the depression called the fovea hemi-clliptica. Opposite the receives 
crista vestibuli several small branches of the auditory nerve nervcs; 
enter from the foramina in the bone ; and here the walls of 
the common sinus are thicker and mofc opaque than else- 
where. The cavity of the common sinus communicates with that ami is cou- 
of the membranous semicircular canals by five orifices, and 
contains, besides endolymph, a small mass of calcareous matter, canals. 

The smaller vestibular bag, named the saccule, fig. 231, () , is Saccule: 
more nearly spherical than the common sinus, but, like it, is 
somewhat flattened. The saccule is situated in the lower 
and fore part of the cavity of the osseous vestibule, close to 
the opening from the scala vestibuli of the cochlea, and is lodgpd in 
received into the hollow of the fovea hemispherica, from the ,ICUI1 - 

bottom of which many branches of nerve enter. The saccu- sacft 

lus appears to have a cavity distinct from that of the utricle, filial with 
but is filled witli the same thin and clear fluid (endolymph), uulu b ll, P ,I ‘ 
and contains, a similar cretaceous body. • 

l . The membranous semicircular canals , fig. 231, are about Membnnw. 
one-third the diameter of the osseous tubes in which thev 8clnl y irc - 
are lodged ; but in number, direction, and general form they smaller 
so closely resemble the bony canals, that a separate descrip- 
tion is thus far unnecessary. The membranous canals, which 
are hollow, open into the sinus communis by four single ori- open into 
fices, and one which is common to two canals. They arc 
filled with the same fluid (endolymph). The ampullae are Ampulla* 
thicker and less translucent than the rest of these tubes, m ’ (ive tI,c 

. nerves ; 

and nearly fill their bony cases. 1 hat part of each ampulla am i they 
which faces the concavity of the corresponding osseous semi- 
circular canal is free, rounded and prominent externally, partly di- 
and smooth on the inner surface: whilst the opposite por- ^rioHn- 
tion is flattened, receives branches of nerves and blood-vessels, to two. 
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950 MEMBRANOUS STRUCTURE OF COCHLEA. 

anti, when opened, presents on its inner surface a transverse 
projection {septum transversum ), which partially divides the 
cavity into two. 

The structure of the walls of the common sinus, sacculus, and membran- 
ous semicircular canals presents many points of resemblance. The mem- 
brane of which they arc formed is generally thin and semitransparent ; but 
it is thicker and more opaque where nerves and vessels enter. On the outer 
surface is a layer of minutely ramified blood-vessels and loose cellular 
tissue, which sometimes contains irregular deposits of pigment-cells. Next 
to this vascular net-work, branches of the auditory nerve are distributed in 
the form of a distinct layer, within which is fine cellular lis/uc, with, accord- 
ing to lluschke, a film of closely set nucleated epithelium-cells. It is doubt- 
ful how far the nervous layer extends into the imdilated portion of the semi- 
circular canals. 

The endolymph (aqua labyrinthi mcmbranaccj, vel humor vitreus auris) is 
a thin, limpid fluid, contained in the sacculus, common sinus, and semicir- 
cular canals, and is immediately in contact with the layer of epithelium- 
cells lining these cavities. The endolymph contains little but water, and 
resembles closely the perilymph already described. 

The otolithes (otoeonies — Ilrescliet) are two small rounded bodies, con- 
tained, the one in the common sinus, and the other in the sacculus, and 
composed of particles of carbonate and phosphate of lime agglutinated to- 
gether by mucus and animal matter. ITusclikc describes the calcareous 
particles as distinctly crystalline, whilst Mr. Wharton Jones distinguishes 
them as oval and somewhat pointed granules. These bodies are slightly 
attached to the walls of the membranous labyrinth opposite the points of 
entrance of the nerves into the common sinus and sacculus, hut otherwise 
they float freely in the endolymph. 

c. The membranous structure of the cochlea is very different 
in its constitution from the rest of the membranous labyrinth, to 
which it is analogous only in affording a surface on which the 
auditory nerve divides, in order to be exposed to the undu- 
lations of the fluid of the internal ear. The cochlea is entirely 
filled with perilymph ; and the nervo-membranous structure 
which constitutes its sentient portion is flat, and arranged in a 
spiral form, so as to assist, with the osseous lamina, in separating 
the two scaloo. The lemma spiralis membranacea stretches 
across from the free margin of the osseous lamina to the outer 
circumference of the spiral canal. In the first turn of the 
cochlea it forms about one-third of the breadth of the septum 
between the scales ; but towards the apex of the cochlea the 
proportion between the two parts of the lamina is gracfually 
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reversed, until, near the lielicotrema, the membranous parts of 
the lamina are left unsupported by any plate of bone. 

In the first and second turn of the cochlea the membranous spiral lamina 
contains, close around the margin of the osseous plate, some cartilaginous 
tissue, together with particles of bone. This 1ms given occasion to Brcschct 
to distinguish the zonula cartilaginea and the zonula tnembt'anacea ; the for- 
mer ending, like the osseous lamina, in a hook-like turn ( hamulus cartila- 
gmeus) ; and the latter expanding at its termination, as just described, and 
forming the most transparent and delicate part of the septum. Within 
the membranous lamina spiralis is a flattened expansion of the cochlear 
branch of the auditory nerve, covered on the upper surface by the mem- 
brane lining the scala vestibuli, and on the lower surface by the membrane 
of the scala tympani, fig. 232. Between the nervous filaments, which will 
he presently described, are numerous scattered opaque and osseous gran ides, 

3. VESSELS OF THE LABYRINTH. 

a. Arlenes. — The internal auditory artery , a branch from 
the basilar, enters, together with the auditory and facial nerves, 
the internal meatus of the car, and at the bottom of that shal- 
low canal divides into vestibular and cochlear branches. The 
vestibular branches arc distributed to the common sinus, sae- 
culus, and semicircular canals, with the branches of nerve which 
they accompany through the bony foramina. The cochlear 
branches, fig. 282, twelve or fourteen in number, traverse the 
many small canals in the modiolus and bonj r lamina spiralis, 
and arc distributed in the form of a fine net- work on the mem- 
brane lining the two scalrc. Of the two, the membrane of the 
scala vestibuli is said to be the more vascular. Besides the 
foregoing, which is the chief artery of the internal car, the stylo - 
mastoid branch of the posterior auricular (see p. 482), and 
occasionally the occipital artery (Jones), send twigs to the ves- 
tibule and posterior semicircular canal. 

b. Veins . — The veins of the cochlea principally converge 
towards a small spiral sinus which is contained between the 
layers of the membranous lamina spiralis, close to its peripheral 
attachment. The veins of the vestibule and semicircular canals 
accompany the arterial branches, and, joining the circular sinus 
of the cochlea at the. base of the modiolus, pour their contents 
into the superior petrosal sinus. 
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4. THE AUDITORY NERVE. 
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The special nerve of the sense of hearing ( portio mollis 
parts septimi , nervus auditorius ) is the only nerve distributed 
to the labyrinth, or internal ear. Its course from the brain 
to the end of the internal auditory meatus, and its connexion 
with the facial nerve whilst in that canal, have been described. 
(See p. 800.) At the bottom 
of the meatus the auditory nerve 
comes in contact with a per- 
forated plate of bone, which 
assists in bounding the cavi- 
ties of the vestibule and eoch- ^ 
lea ; and through the perfora- \ 
tions in this bone the filaments 
of the nerve, minutely divided, 
pass to their destination in the 
internal car. Before entering 
the foramina, the auditory nerve 
divides into an anterior and a 
posterior branch {cochlear and 
vestibular nerves) ; but there 
is sonic difference of opinion 
amongst anatomists as to the 
usual precise distribution of 
these two primary branches. Having traversed the shell of 
bone, and entered the cavity of the osseous labyrinth, the fila- 
ments arc grouped into fasciculi, which correspond in number 
with the several parts of the membranous labyrinth to which 



* Fig. 231 . a. Mem burnous labyrinth displ ycd in situ by cutting away 
part of tin* om.-cuuk labyrinth. (After Bresehet.) — I. Spiial carutl of the 
cochlea. 2. Posterior teitical semicircular ennui opened to show tlu* mem- 
branous canal within. 3. External or horizontal semi circular canal ; the 
whole of the membranous canal seen. 4. Superior vertical semicircular 
canal. .0, Common sinus. (>. Saccule. 7. Lamina spiralis. 8. Membra- 
nous ampulla of anterior semicircular can l. 9. Ampulla of the external, 
and, 10, ampulla of posterior cr..m1. 

n. Membranous labyrinth detached. (Bresehet.) — 1. Portio dura of 
seventh nerve. 2. Anterior portion of the portio mollis, giving branches to the 
anterior and the external nnijmlhe and to the utricle. 3. Posterior portion 
of auditory nerve, giving launches to saccule and cochlea. 4. Nerve to 
cochlea. 5. Common sinus, (>. Saccule. 7. Common end of the superior 
vertical and posterior vertical scmiciicular canals. 8, 9, and 10 ns in* fig. 
a. 11. Undiluted end of external or horizontal canal. 
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they are given. There arc six of these fasciculi, — the common 
sinus, the sacculus, the three ampullae of the semicircular canals, 
and the cochlea, receiving one each. 

Primary Division of the Nerve . — The nerves lor the supply of the common 
sinus , and of the superior and the external semicircular canals , pass through 
a cluster of foramina in the upper and hack part of the perforated plate of 
bone at the bottom of the meatus, close behind the aperture of the uque- 
ductus Fnllopii, and enter the cavity of the vestibule along the ridge (crista 
vcstibuli), between the liemi-clliptical and hemispherical depressions. The 
filaments then unite into a common trunk, fig. 23 1, n, 2 , which afterwards 
sends one branch to the common sinus, a second to the ampulla of the ex- 
ternal, and a third to the ampulla of the superior semicircular canal. The 
fibrils for the sacculus enter the vestibule by a # smaller group of foramina, 
which are situate below those just described, and open at the bottom of 
the fovea hemispheriea. The nerve of the posterior semicircular canal is 
a long slender branch which traverses a small passage in the bone behind 
the foramina for the none of the sacculus. It enters the flattened side of 
the ampulla. 

The nerve of the cochlea, fig. 231, n, 4 , and fig. 2 32, is shorter, flatter, and 
broader than any of the other nencs of the internal cur, and perforates the 

bone by a number of foramina 
at the bottom of the internal 
meatus, below the opening of 
the Fallopian aqueduct. These 
foramina aic arranged in a shal- 
low spiial gjoo\e ( tractus spi- 
ralis Jbraminulenlus ), which 
corresponds with the coils of 
the canal of tin* cochlea ; and 
they lead into little bony canals, 
which follow fiist the direction 
of the axis of the cochlea, 
through the modiolus, and then 
pass at right angles to the axis, 
between the plates of the bony 
lamina spiralis. Tn the centre 
of the spiral groove above noticed is a larger foramen, which leads to the 
canalis centralis modioli. Through the central foramen and straight canal 
the filaments for the last half-turn of the lamina spiralis and canal of the 



* Fig. 232. Section of the cochlea (from Arnold), showing the mode of 
distribution of some of the nones and the artery of the internal ear. — 1. 
Auditory lime. 2. Nerves in the lamina spiralis. 3. Central nerve of the 
cochlea. 4. Nerve of the vestibule. 5. Internal auditory artery. 
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cochlea arc conducted, fig. 232, 3 , whilst the first two turns arc supplied by 
filaments, *, which occupy the smaller foramina and bent canals. 

— The greater number of anatomists (including Soemmcrring, Amohl, Cru- 
vcilhier) describe the cochlear nerve as the anterior division of the portio 
mollis. According to Jiresclict,* however, the auditory nerve is divided into 
two branches, one of which (nerf auditif ant^rieur) supplies the common 
sinus and amjmlla; of the anterior and the external semicircular canals, 
whilst the other (nerf auditif post^rieur) sends off the cochlear nerve, and 
the nerves of the saeculus and posterior semicircular canal. 

Ultimate Distribution of Ike Branches of the auditory Nerve . — In the 
membranous vestibule and semicircular canals, the nervous filaments, deprived 
of the thicker sheatli which covered them whilst in the auditory meatus, are 
invested in a thin prolongation of the membranous labyrinth itself (lJres- 
chct), this being always thicker at the points at which the nerves enter. 
The nerves of the common sinus and saccule terminate nearly in the same 
manner. They perforate the membrane somewhat obliquely, and forming a 
slight projection cm the inner surface of the sacs, divide at once into a fine 
pulpy net-work analogous to the retina of the eye. The net-work is com- 
posed of radiating lines of non oils globules deprived of their neurilemma 
and supported on a fine vascular 
membrane ; it is in close con- 
tact with the otolithes, and is 
separated from the endolymph 
only by a layer of epithelium- 
cells. 

The nerves of the semicircular 
canals enter the flattened or 
least prominent side of the mn- 
pullai, where they each form a 
forked swelling, fig. 233, which 
corresponds with the transverse 
septum already described in the 
interior of the dilatation. From 
the forked swelling a pulpy 
nervous layer, deprived of neu- 
rilemma, extends into the 
transverse septum and over the 
inner surface of the walls of the 
ampulla ; but it is yet undetermined how far the nerve extends into the 
undiluted portion of the sem 'circular cai. ils, 

* Kechcrchcs anatomiques et pliysiologiques sur l’Orgnnc de 1’Ouic, &c. 
Paris, l83fj. 

+ Fig. 233. The ampullie of the superior and external semicircular canals 
runl part of the common sinus, showing the arrangement of the nerves. (From 
ttteifensand.) — 1. Ampulla of superior, and, 2, ampulla of external semicircular 
canals. 3. Common sinus. 4 and 5. Fork-like swellings of the ncrvfs to 
the nnipulbe. 0. Radiating end of the nerve to the common sinus. 


Fig. 233. t 
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The nerve of the cochlea , as it passes through the modiolus and osseous j„ cochlea 
lamina spiralis, divides into minute cylindrical branches, which, on entering they arc 
the middle or cartilaginous zone become very indistinct, and arc mixed up j° n 

with granules and particles of osseous matter. The precise mode of their in i„ a 8 p'i- 
ultimutc distribution is still uncertain. By Scarpa they were said to form ndis. 
brushes, and by Soemmerring a feather-like arrangement, of filaments. By 
Treviranus they were thought to end in papillae ; ami according to Broschct 
they become flattened, anastomose together, and terminate in loops which 
are surrounded by irregularly scattered granules. 


THE NOSE. 
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Tjte nose is the special organ of the sense of smell; but it 
has other functions to fulfil, — for, communicating freely with the 
Fig. 234 f cavities of the mouth and lungs, it 

is concerned in respiration, voice, 
and taste ; and, by means of mus- 
cles on its exterior, which are closely 
connected with the muscles of the 
face, it assists in the expression of 
the different passions and feelings of 
the mind. 

This organ consists of, first, the The .inter, 
anterior prominent part, composed of WF ct,11 6 
bone and cartilage, with muscles 
which slightly move the latter, and 
two orifices (anterior narcsj opening 
downwards ; and, secondly, of the 
two nasal fossae, in which the olfac- The nasal 
tory nerves arc expanded. The nar- [vitTthe 
row cavities last mentioned are separated one from the other openings fr. 
by a partition ( septum narium ) formed of bone and cartilage : use ‘ 
they communicate at the outer side with hollows in the neigh- 



t Fig. 234. View of the bones and cartilages of the outer nose, from 
tl^p riglit side. (Arnold.)— «. Nasal bone. h. Nasal process of upper max- 
illary bone. 1. Right upper lateral cartilage. 2. Lower lateral cartilage, 
its outer part. 2*. Inner part of the same. 3. Sesamoid cartilages* 
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bouring bones (ethmoid, sphenoid, frontal, and superior maxil- 
lary); and they open backwards into the pharynx through the 
posterior nares. The parts here indicated in connexion will 
now be noticed in detail. 

1. HONES OF THE NOSE. 

The outer projecting part of the nose is supported in part 
by the nasal bones, and the nasal processes of the superior 
maxillary bones, forming the bridge of the nose. The large tri- 
angular opening left between those bones has been described 
(at p. 83), and the bones which inclose tlic cavity of the nose 
have also been described (ante, p. 8.9). 

2. CARTILAGE* OF T1IE NOSE. 

These arc the chief support of the outer part of the organ. 
They occupy tlic triangular opening seen in front of the nasal 
cavity in the dried skull, and assist in forming the septum 
between the nasal fosste. There arc two larger, and three 
smaller cartilages on each side, and one central piece or carti- 
lage of the septum. 

The upper lateral cartilages (carti- ^ # 

lagines latcrales nasi), fig. 234, and 
235,*, are situate in the upper part of 
the projecting portion of the nose, im- 
mediately below the free margin of tlic 
nasal bones. Each cartilage is flattened 
and triangular in shape, and presents 
one surface outwards, and the other in- 
wards towards the nasal cavity. The 
anterior margin, thicker than the pos- 
terior one, does not quite meet the late- 
ral cartilage of the opposite side;, but is 
closely united with the edge of the car- 
tilage of the septum ; the lower uargin 
is connected by fibrous membrane witli the lower lateral carti- 
lage; and the posterior edge is inserted into the ascending 

• Fig. 23.0. Bones and curtilages of tlic nose, seen from the front. 
(Arnold.) — a. Nasal bones. 1. Upper lateral cartilages. 2. Lower lateral 
cartilages. 
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The lower lateral 
Fig. 230. t 



process of the upper maxilla, and the free margin of the nasal 
bone. 

cartilages (cartilagincs alarum nasi), 
fig. 231, and 236, 2 , arc thinner than 
the preceding, below which they are 
placed, and are chiefly characterised by 
the curve which they form. Each car- 
tilage consists of an elongated plate, so 
bent upon itself as to pass at each side 
of the orifice of the nose, and, by this 
arrangement, serving to keep it open. 
One portion supports and gives form 
to the upper part of the ala ; and 
the other projects backwards, and bounds the nostril on the 
inner side. The outer portion is somewhat oval and flattened, 
or irregularly convex externally. Behind, it is attached to the 
margin of the ascending process of the upper maxilla, by tough 
fibrous membrane, in which arc two or three cartilaginous no- 
dules ( cartilag . mirwres vel sesamoidca) ; above, it is fixed, 

also by fibrous membrane, 
Fig. 2.37.T to the upper lateral carti- 
lage, and to the lower and 
fore part of the cartilage of 
the septum ; towards the 
middle line it leaves a 
deep groove, at the bot- 
tom of which it adheres to 
the opposite cartilage. The 
inner portion of the lower 
lateral cartilage, 2 *, forms 
a small part of the columna 
nasi, where it projects be- 
low the anterior angle of the cartilage of the septum. This 



t Fig. 23(5. View of the cartilages of the nose, looking into the nostrils 
from below'. (From Arnold.)— 2. Outer part of the lower lateral cartilages. 
2*. Inner part of the same. 4. Lower edge of the cartilages of the septum. 

f Fig. 237. Osseous and cartilaginous septum of the nose, seen from the 
left side. (After Arnold.)—#/. Nasul hone. b. Superior maxillary hone, 
c. Sphenoidal sinus, d. Cunt ml or perpendicular plate of the ethmoid bone. 
e. Vomer. 2*. Inner part of the (right) lower lateral cartilage of the nose. 
4. Cartilage of the septum. # 
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THE nose: muscles and skin. 


part of the cartilage of the ala is thicker than the rest of the 
structure, curls outwards, and ends in a free rounded margin, 
which projects outwards towards the nostril, fig. 2.86,® \ The 
lower and most prominent portion of the ala of the nose, like 
the lobule of the car, is formed of cellular tissue, unsupported 
by cartilage, and covered with skin. 

Cartilage of The cartilage of the septum (cartilago septi narium), fig. 

conmrtod ~36, 4 , and $37 , 4 , has a somewhat triangular outline, and is 

with i woes, thicker at the edges than near the centre. It is placed nearly 
nasal, oth- ° i j 

moid, and vertically in the middle line of the nose, and completes, at the 

vomer. fore p ar t ? the separation between the nasal fosste. The anterior 
margin of the cartilage, thickest above, is firmly attached to the 
back of the nasal bones near their line of junction, a ; and below 
this it lies between, and is united with, the fore part of the 
upper lateral, and the inner portions of the lower lateral carti- 
lages. The posterior margin is fixed to the lower and fore part 
of the central plate of the ethmoid bone,' 1 1 ; and the lower mar- 
gin is received into a groove in the upper or anterior edge of 
the vomer. *(■ 

3. THE MUSCLES OF T1IF. NOSE. 

Muscles of These arc described with the muscles of the face, with which 
imse, they are associated in position, attachments, and function. They 
arc the pyramidalis nasi, the levator labii superioris alrcque nasi, 
the compressor naris, the depressor alae nasi, and the levatores 
proprii aim nasi, (anterior ct posterior). (See ante, p. 249.) 

4. THE SKIN. 

sk,n: Over the upper part and sides of the nose, the skin is 

c^amc i rs an j loosely connected with the bones and cartilages on 

which it lies. Over the lower lateral cartilages, it gradually 
becomes firmer and more adherent ; and in the free part of the 
alae, where it has no extra support, it is thick and solid. It 
is here closely adherent to the muscles, and incloses small, 
separate, hard granules of fat. At the free margin of the ala 
the skin is folded on itself, and incloses, with the inner part of 

t M. Cruveilliier describes a thin band of this cartilage “ prolongement 
caudal” which extends backwards and upwards in the groove of the vomer, 
to he attached to the rostrum of the sphenoid bone. (Anatomic De- 
scriptive. 1034, vol. iii. p. 429.) 
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the lower lateral cartilage, and lower part of the septum nasi, an 
oval aperture on each side ( naris , aperlura nasi externa ), 
which leads into the corresponding nasal fossae. The skin of 
the nose is studded, particularly in the grooves of the alae, with 
numerous small openings, which lead to sebaceous follicles. 

Within the margin of the nostrils, there are several short, 
stiff, and slightly curved hairs {vibrissa), which grow from Vibrissa*, 
the inner surface of the ala? and septum nasi, up to the 
point at which the skin is continuous with the mucous mem- 
brane lining the cavity of the nose. 

NASAL FOSS.ti. 

The nasal fossae, and the various openings into them, with the Nasal 
posterior nares, have been described as they exist in the skeleton 
(see ante, p. 89), and that description is also generally ap- 
plicable to the nose in a recent state; but there are certain 
differences in the form and dimension of parts, which, as they 
depend on the arrangement of tlie lining membrane, will be 
noticed after the general account to be given of that membrane. 

0 . mi IT All Y »U SPIINIUDKKT \N MFMIMIWE. 

The cavities of the nose arc lined by a mucous membrane of Pituitary 

i ... . . minibrano 

peculiar structure, which, like the membrane that lines the cavity 
of the tympanum, is almost inseparably united with the perios- 
teum and perichondrium, over which it lies. It belongs, therefore, 
to the class of fibro-mucous membranes ; and it is highly vascu- is fibro- 
lar. Named the pituitary membrane, it is continuous with the 
skin, through the anterior openings of the nose; with the mu- 
cous membrane of the pharynx, through the posterior apertures 
of the nasal fossa?; with the conjunctiva, through the nasal duct Continuous 
and lachrymal canal iculi ; and with the lining membrane of the ^j lc0lllJ 
several sinuses which communicate with the nasal fossa?. f lhc membrane* 
pituitary membrane, however, varies much in thickness, vascu- 
larity, and general appearance in these different parts. It is Is noMnu- 
thickcst and most vascular over the turbinate bones (particularly 
the inferior), from the most dependent parts of which it forms, mid^vascu- 
in front and behind, projections, which increase the surface, and 
make the turbinate bones appear, in the recent state, longer 
and more prominent than they arc in the skeleton. On tj^ 

3 it * 
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septum narium, the pituitary membrane is still very thick and 
spongy ; but in the intervals between the turbinate bones, and 
over the floor of the nasal fossae, it is considerably thinner. 

Lining The mucous lining membrane of the antrum of Highmore, of 

III'TimsTis ^ 1C fr° nta l sinuses, and of the ethmoidal and sphenoidal cells, 

thin. contrasts strongly with that which occupies the nasal fossae, being 

very thin and pale, and wearing the appearance more of a serous 
than of a mucous membrane. 

Epitho The lining membrane of the nose is defended b) p layer of epithelium, 

lium. which, in the fore part of the cavity, is laminated ; but winch in the rest of 

the nasal fossa?, and in the cavities which communicate wi 1 1 1 them, is 
covered with vibrutile cilia. This membrane likewise contains a nearly 
Mucous continuous layer of mucous glands, the orifices of which arc appurent cm the 

glamls. surface, tig. 230. The glands are most numerous about the middle and fore 

part of tin* nasal fossie, and are largest at the back of the septum, near the 

Fig. 23s. 



floor of the ua.?al cavity. They me much smaller and less numerous in the 
membrane lining the several cavities, already mentioned, which communicate 


* A view from behind of r i transverse and vertical section of the nasal 
fossm in the recent state, shewing the partition between them, the spongy 
bones on their outer side, the meatuses, and the cells or sinuses which com- 
municutc with these cavities. — 1. Sphenoid hone. 2. Crista gall i. 3. Cen- 
tral plate of ethmoid. 4. Ethmoid cells. 5. Middle spongy hone. C. Lower 
spongy hone. 7. Vomer. 8. Malar hone. 1). Antrum of Higlmiorc# 10. 
(iptmug fioni same into middle meatus. 
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with the nasal fossae. — The vessels and nerves which ramify in the pituitary 
membrane will be presently described. 

The effect of the pituitary membrane on the form and dimen- pituitary 
sions of the nasal fossae, before mentioned, as causing the nuni,,r:i,,e 

’ ... ° changes 

difTerence which exists between those cavities in the skeleton and dimensions 
in the recent state, will now be further adverted to. °* lobS;e ’ 

First : owing to the thickness of the membiaiie in question, (which not 
only lines the walls of the fos.su*, hut covers the spongy hones on both sides,) 
the nasal canity is much narrowei in the recent state. (See fig. 23N.) Se- 
condly, in consequence of the prolongations of inemhiaue, ulready alluded to, 
on the free niaigms of the turbinate hones, these hones, and more particu- 
larly the lower pair, appear in the recent slate to he both more prominent 
and longer in the direction fiom hcfoic bachwaidS, than in the diied skull. 

Thirdly, by the arrangement of the nmeoiis nienihranc round the orifices and of tin* 

which open into the nasal Jbs,sa\ some of the foramina in the hones are 

t _ , . , fr. sinuses. 

narrowed or completely closed. 



In the upper meatus, the small orifices which lead into the posterior Openings 
ethmoidal cells, and through them into the sphenoidal sinuses sue merely lined h‘ l ,os . tl>1 ’* 
by a prolongation of the thin mucous membrane which continue* into tlies* f' 

* The outer wall of the left nasal fossa eowred with the pituitary mem- 
brane. — 1. Frontal hone. 2. Nasal hone. 3. Superior maxillary. 4. Sphe- 
noid. 5. The upper spongy hone. (>. Middle spongy hone. 7. Lower 
spongy^boiic. — The three meatuses of the nose are seen below the three 
last-named hones.— 8. The opening of the Eustachian tube. % 

3 it 2 
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ca\ itics ; blit the spheno-pulatiuc foramen (of the dried bones) is covered 
over by the Schneiderian membrane, so that no such opening exists in tlie 
recent nasal fossae. 

In the middle meatus , the aperture of the infundibulum, nearly bidden by 
an over-hanging fold of membrane, leads directly into the anterior ethmoidal 
cells, and through them into the frontal sinus. Helow and behind this, the 
passage into the antrum of Highmore is surrounded by a circular fold of the 
pituitaiv membrane, (sometimes prominent and even slightly valvular,) 
which leu\es u nearly circular aperture much smaller than the foramen in 
the bony meatus. 

hi the foicer meatu v, the inferior oriiice of the nasal duct is defended hy 
two neatly Mitical folds of meiuhiune, between which is a narrow' slit ; and 
the folds me often adapted so accurately together as to prevent even air 
fiom passing back from the cnMiv of the nose to the nasal sac. The ante- 
rior palatine foramina, (described at p. GI5,) are in the lccent state generally 
closed by the Schneiderian membrane. Sometimes, however, a narrow 
funnel-shaped tube of mucous membrane descends for a little distance into 
the canals, but is closed before it i caches the roof of the palate.* Lastly, 
the apei lures in the ciibnform plate of the ethmoid bone are likewise 
covered over hv meiiiluane. 

G. Tin: nnooT>-vi:s^iii,s of the nose. 

The nose receives numerous branches from the facial, inter- 
nal maxillary, ami ophthalmic arteries, which anastomose very 
freely with each other. Its veins join the facial ami ophthalmic 
trunks. 

Arteries . — On the outer surface of the nose, the nlie and columnn nasi are 
supplied hv the coioimi y artery of the upper lip and the Intend nasal, — both 
blanches ot the facial arteiy (see p. *170). The sides mid tipper part of the nose 
receive branches from the lateral nasal (just mentioned), the nasal branch 
of the ophthalmic artery, which emerges above the tendo tarsi (p. 4!)4), 
and from the infra-oibital artery. The ethmoidal cells, frontul sinuses, and 
loof of the nasal cavity receive their blood from the anteiior and posterior 
ethmoidal blanches of the ophthalmic ai »ry (p. 4!)4). The vascular mem- 
brane ovei the spongv hones and meatus of the nose derives its chief supply 
fiom the sphciio -palatine branches of the internal maxillary artery (p. 4S8) ; 
and the alveolar art< i y, from the same trunk, sends twigs into the antrum 
of Highmore. Thu chief artery of the septum springs also from the spheno- 
palatine, and anastomoses in the am rior palatine canal with the terminal 

Vesalins, Stenson, and Santorini believed that the tube of membrane, 
above alluded to, opens generally into the roof of the mouth hy a little aper- 
ture close behind the interval between the central incisor teeth. Haller, 
Scarpa, and, more leccntly, Jacobson, find that in man it is usually closed, 
and often difficult of detection. (See (hi vicr’s Report on a Paper by Jacob- 
son. u Atmules du Museum d’llisi. Nut iu cl lc Pmis, IS] 1 ; vol. xviii.p.412.) 
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branch of the descending palatine artery (p. JK7), wliich runs from tlie soft 
palate into the nose. 

Veins . — From the outer surface of the nose the blood is returned principally Veins of 
by radicles of the facial vein. Within the cavity of the organ, the veins, 
which arc very much larger than the arteries, form a plexus between the 
mucous and fibrous layers of the pituitaiy membrane, particularly over 
the spongy hones and the septum. Some of the largest of these vessels make 
their exit through the spheno palatine foramen, and, by means of the alveolar 
branch, join the facial vein. Others, fmui the n»of of the nasal fossa*, 
ethmoidal cells and fiontal sinuses (ethmoidal v< ins), cuter the nihil, and 
join the ophthalmic vein The veins of the nose coummuieate freely w iih 
the veins within the cavity of the skull through the foramina in the nihil- 
form plate of the ethmoid hone. 

7. tins NmivKs o 1 tui. misk. 

The nerves of the nose, like the vessels, arc numerous ; the jwriui 
largest and most important being that which endows it with the 
power of receiving the impressions of smell. 

LU.l’VCTOKY NKKVK. 

The origin of this nerve, the passage of its branches through olfartorv. 
the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, and the arrangc- 


Fig. + 



menfc of these brandies after they enter, and begin to divide 
in, the cavity of the nose, have been already described (ante, 

* The nerves of the septum narium on the left side. (From Scarpa.) — 
a. Frontal bone. b. Sphenoid. 1. The bulb of the olfactory nerve. Naso- 
palatine nerve. t • 
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pp. 745 and 768). The general distribution of the outer and 
nramhoR in inner set of brandies is nearly similar. At first, lodged in 
stance of g r0 °ves on the surface of the bone, the nerves enter obliquely 
pituitary the substance of the Schneiderian membrane, so as to get bc- 
mem.muie. tween the mucous and fibrous layers. Here they soon divide 
into brush-like and flattened tufts of filaments, which, spreading 
out laterally, and communicating freely with similar branches on 
either side, form a fine and close network, with long and narrow 
intervals between the points of junction. Whilst thus dividing, 
the nerves arc enveloped in sheaths of dura mater, prolonged 
from the foramina in the ethmoid bone, which makes them much 
firmer than where they arc connected with the olfactory bulb. 
The nrrvos The nerves of the septum, fig. 240, arc rather larger than those 
Sii'irml 011 ^ ^ IC ou ^ er wa H °f the nasal fossm ; as they descend, they bc- 
1'oss.u, and come very indistinct, and are not visible on the lower fourth of 
t n ,rr ^ ie septum. The nerves of the outer wall, fig. 188, arc divided 
part of into two groups ; — the posterior branches arc distributed over 
the surface of the upper spongy bone, and the anterior branches 
descend over the middle spongy bone, but are then too small to 
be traced even round the free margin of this bone. No branch 
of the olfactory nerve has been found in the mucous membrane, 
over the lower spongy bones or the middle and lower meatus. 


Other 

nerves from 
portio dura, 
fifth pair, 
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Meckel's 

ganglion. 


The smaller nerves of the nose have- been already fully described, and 
will, therefore, here be merely enumerated ami referred to. On the outer 
surface of the nose are distributed branches of the facial and infra-orbital 
nerves (p. 7H1), the infra-trochlenr ncivc, and a twig of the nasal branch of 
the ophthalmic (p. 777). To the upper and anterior part of the septum and 
outer wall of the nasal fossa* are given other branches of the nasal divi- 
sion of the ophthalmic nerve. To the upper and back part of the septum, 
and to the upper spongy hones, a : distributed nerves derived from the 
vidian nerve (p. 78.0), and from the sphcno-palatine ganglion (p. 784). The 
middle of the septum receives the naso- palatine nerve (fig. 240), as it courses 
to the anterior palatine foramen. The middle and lower spongy bones are 
supplied by offsets from tin; larger palatine branch of the spheno-palatino 
ganglion (fig. 188) ; and lastly, ti.c lower meatus and the lower spongy bone 
are further furnished with little twigs from the anterior dental nerve, a 
branch of the upper maxillary (p. 781). 



ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 


The digestive apparatus includes that portion of the organs 
of assimilation within which the food is received and partially 
converted into chyle, and from which, after the chyle has been 
absorbed, the residue, or excrement is expelled. It consists of 
a main or primary part named the alimentary canal , and of 
certain accessory organs . 

The alimentary canal is a long membranous tube, com- 
mencing at the mouth and terminating at the anus, com- 
posed of certain tunics or coats, and lined by a continuous 
mucous membrane from one end to the other. Its average 
length is about thirty feet, being about five or six times 
the length of the body. The upper part of it is placed be- 
neath the base of the skull, the succeeding portion is situated 
within the thorax, and the remainder is contained within the 
cavity of the abdomen. In these several situations, its form, 
dimensions, and connexions, its structure and its functions, arc 
so modified, that certain natural subdivisions of it, bearing 
different names, have been recognised by all anatomists. 

Tt may be considered as composed of two parts ; one 
situated above the diaphragm, and the other below that 
muscular partition, and therefore within the abdomen. The 
first division consists of the organs of mastication, insalivation, 
and deglutition ; and comprises the mouth, the pharynx , 
and the oesophagus or gullet. The second division consists 
of the organs of digestion properly so called, and of those of 
defalcation : viz. the stomach , the small intestine , and the 
great intestine . 

The accessory parts are, chiefly glandular organs, which pour 
their secretions into it at different points. They consist of the 
salivary glands (named the parotid, submax ilia ry, and sublin- 
gual,) the liver and pancreas. Resides these large glandular 
orgaqs, a multitude of small glands, compound, follicular or tu- 
bular, are collected together at certain points, or scattered oyer 
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large portions of the inner surface of the alimentary canal: these 
will be described with the mucous membrane of each part. 
The remaining accessory organs arc the teeth, the jaws, the 
tongue, and the spleen. 


THE MOUTH. 

The mouth (fig. 258) is the space included between the lips 
and the throat or fauces. It is bounded in front by the lips 
d d , at each side by the cheeks, below by the tongue 6, and above 
by the hard and soft palate, a and c ; whilst behind it com- 
municates with the pharynx at 3, through an opening called 
the fauces (isthmus faucium). The cavity of the mouth, with 
its contained parts, (excepting, of course, the teeth) is lined 
throughout by a mucous membrane, which is of a pink rosy 
hue during life, but pale-grey after death, and which presents 
peculiarities of surface and structure to be noticed hereafter. 

The lips, which bound the anterior aperture or rim a of the 
mouth, arc composed of an external layer of skin, and of an in- 
ternal layer of mucous membrane; between which are found, 
besides muscles, vessels and nerves, already fully described in 
other parts of this work, some cellular tissue, fat, and numerous 
small glands. The principal muscle is the orbicularis oris; 
but several others arc inserted into this one at various 
points, and enter more or less into the formation of the 
lips. The free border of the lips is protected by a dry mu- 
cous membrane, which becomes continuous with the skin, is 
covered with numerous minute papillae, and is highly sensitive. 
On the inner surface of each lip, the mucous membrane forms 
a fold in the middle line, cc nccting the lip with the gums of 
the corresponding jaw. These are the frtnia or framula of the 
lips : that of the upper lip is much the larger of the two. 

Numerous small glands, called labial glands , arc found be- 
neath the mucous membrane of the lips, around the opening of 
the mouth. Th*,y arc situated between the mucous membrane 
and the orbicularis oris muscle. They are compound glands of 
a rounded form, the largest of them not exceeding the size of a 
split pea; and they open into the mouth by distinct orifices. 

The checks , like the lips, consist of a cutaneous, a muscular, 
and a mucous layer, besides fit, cellular tissue, glands, vessels, 
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and nerves. The principal muscle of the check is the buc- 
cinator, but the two zygomatici, the massetcr, the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, and the platysma in part enter into its formation. 
There is a remarkable accumulation of fat between the massetcr 
and buccinator muscles. Between the last-named muscle and 
the mucous membrane are the buccal glands, similar to the labial 
glands, but smaller. Two or three glands, larger than the 
rest, found between the massetcr and buccinator muscles, and 
opening by separate ducts near the last molar tooth, are called 
the molar glands. 

The duct of the parotid gland also opens upon the inner 
surface of the check, opposite to the second upper molar tooth. 

Immediately behind the lips and check,' are the dental arches , 
consisting of the teeth, gums, and maxillae. The jaw-bones, 
the articulation and movements of the lower maxilla, and 
the muscles used in mastication are elsewhere described. 
The gums (gingiwc)i which scarcely require a notice, arc com- 
posed of a dense fibrous tissue, connected very closely wiili 
the periosteum of the alveolar processes, and covered by a 
red and not very sensitive mucous membrane, which is smooth 
in its general surface, but immediately around the teeth is beset 
with fine papillae. 

TIIE TEETH. 

In the human subject, as in mammalia generally, two sets 
of teeth make their appearance in the course of life, of which 
the first constitutes the temporary, deciduous , or milk teeth, 
whilst the second is named the permanent set. The temporary 
teeth arc twenty in number, ten in each jaw, and the permanent 
set consists of thirty-two, sixteen above and sixteen below. 
Deficiencies in the number of the teeth sometimes occur, but 
much more frequently the number is increased by one or more 
supernumerary teeth. These arc usually small, and provided 
with only a single fang ; and, though generally distinct, they arc 
sometimes attached to other teeth : they occur more frequently 
near the front than the hinder teeth, and arc more often met 
with in the upper than in the lower jaw. 

General Characters of the Teeth . — Though the teeth arc dis- 
tinguished by peculiarities of external configuration into several 
classes, they have all certain characters in common. Thus, 
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each tooth is described as consisting of three portions, viz. one 
which projects above the gums and is named the body or crown, 
— another which is lodged in the alveolus or socket, and consti- 
tutes the root or fang , — and a third, intermediate between the 
other two, and from being more or less constricted named the 
cervix or neck. The size and form of each of these parts vary 
in the different kinds of teeth. 

The roots of all the teeth are implanted into the alveoli of the 
jaws, and are accurately fitted to them, bv a peculiar mode 
of union, called goinphosis, (-yo/mpoc;, a nail). Each alveolus is 
lined by the periosteum, which is also reflected on to the contained 
fang, and invests it as high as the cervix. This dental perios- 
teum, sometimes named the periodontal membrane, is blended 
with the dense and slightly sensitive tissue of the gums, which 
closely surrounds the neck of the tooth. The roots of all the 
teeth taper from the cervix to the point, and this form, together 
with the accurate adjustment to the alveolus, has the effect of 
distributing the pressure during use, over the whole socket, and 
of preventing its undue action on the apex of the fang through 
which the blood-vessels and nerves enter. 

The thirty- two permanent teeth consist of four incisors, two 
canines, four bicuspids, and six molars, in each jaw. The 
twenty temporary teeth arc four incisors, two canines, and four 
molars, above and below. There arc no bicuspids among the 
temporary teeth, but the eight deciduous molars are succeeded 
by the eight bicuspids of the permanent set. The relative 
position and arrangement of the different kinds of teeth in the 
jaws may be shewn by the following scheme, which also exhibits 
the relation between the two sets in these respects : 

MO. r,\. IN. CA. MO. 

(Upper 2 14 12 ^=10 

Temporary teeth —20 

l Lower 2 14 12 10 

. CA. HI. MO. 

r III per 3214123 — 16 

Permanent teeth < —32 

(. Lower 3 2 14 12 3-_16 

Special Characters of the Permanent. Teeth . — The incisors, 
(fig. ^41, a , />,) eight in number, arc the four front teeth in each 
jaw, and are so named from being adapted for cutting or divid- 
ing the soft substances used as food. Their crowns are chisel- 
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shaped, and liavc a sharp horizontal cutting edge, which, by 
continued use, is bevelled 0 ( 1 * behind in the upper teeth, but, 
in the lower teeth, is worn down in front. Before being sub- 
jected to wear, the horizontal 
edge of the incisor teeth is 
serrated or marked by three 
small prominent points, ( d .) 

The anterior surface of the 
crown is slightly convex, and 
the posterior concave, (r). The fangs ; 
fang is long, single, conical, 
and compressed at the sides, 
where 'it sometimes though 
rarely presents a slight lon- 
gitudinal furrow. 

The lower incisor teeth arc diiWm-ps 
placed vertically in the jaw, 
but the upper teeth are di- 
rected obliquely forwards. 

The upper incisors are, on the 
whole, larger than the lower 
ones. In the upper jaw the central incisors are larger than the 
lateral, whilst the reverse is the ease in the lower jaw, the 
central incisors being there the smaller, and being, moreover, 
the smallest of all the incisor teeth. 

The canine teeth (canini, cuspidati), four in number, Canine 
(fig. 2T2,) are placed one on each side, above and below, imme- lour * 
diately next to the lateral incisors. They are larger and 
stronger than the incisor teeth. The crown is thick and Crown 
conical, convex in front and hollowed behind, (/;,) and may be 
compared to that of a large incisor tooth the angles of which 
have been filed away, so as to leave a single central point or 
cusp, ( a ,) whence the name cuspidate applied to these teeth. 

The point always becomes w r orn down by use. The fang of fang: 
the canine teeth is single, conical, and compressed at the sides ; 



* Incisor teeth of the right side of the upper and lower jaws. — a. The 
middle incisors, upper ami lower, seen in front, b. The lateral incisors, 
ditto, c. The middle incisors seen on the •ddc, to show the chi/el shape of 
the "crown. The fang of the lower tooth is maikcd by a slight groo\c. <1 
shews the indented edge of the incisors before they are subjected to wear. 
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f;mg: 


Fig. 242 * 



it is longer tluin Lite fangs of any of tlic other teeth, and is so 
large as to cause a corresponding prominence of tlie alveolar 
arch: on the sides (b) it is marked by a 
groove, an indication, as it were, of the 
cleft or division which appears in the teeth 
next following. 

The upper canines, popularly called the 
eye-teeth, arc larger than the lower, and 
in consequence of this, as well as of the 
greater width of the upper range of inci- 
sors, they are thrown a little farther out- 
wards than the lower canine teeth. In the 
dog-tribe, and in the Carnivora generally, 
these teeth acquire a great size, and arc 
fitted for seizing and killing prey, and for gnawing and tearing 
it when used as food. 

The bicuspids (bicuspidati), (fig. 248,) also called the small, 
false, or prcmolars, are four in each jaw ; 
they arc shorter and smaller than the 
canines, next to which they come, two on 
each side. The croicn is compressed 
before and behind, its long diameter being 
across the jaw; it is convex, not only on 
its outer or labial surface, («,) like the pre- 
ceding teeth, but on its inner surface also, 
which rises vertically from the gum, ( b ;) 
its free surface, which is therefore broader 
than that of an jncisor or canine tooth, 
is surmounted by two pointed tubercles 
or cusps, of which the external one is 
larger and higher than the other. The 
fung is also flattened and is deeply groov- 
ed in all eases, shewing a tendency to be- 
come double. The apex of the fang is 

generally bifid, and in the second upper bicuspid, the root is 


Fig. 243.+ 





* Csiiiinc tooth of the; upper jaw, or eye-tooth. — a . Seen in front, b. 
Lateral \icw ; shewing the long fang, grooved on the side. 

+ Bicuspid tooth of the upper and the lower jaw. — it, Front view, b . 
Lateral view, shewing the two cusps of the crown and the groove on 1 the 
side of the fang, which has hrconic deft in the upper tooth. 
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Fiff. 5241.* 


often cleft for a considerable distance, (6.) The upper bicuspids 
arc larger and more characteristic in form than the lower ones. 
Sometimes the first lower bicuspid lias only one tubercle dis- 
tinctly marked, i. e. the external, and in that ease approaches in 
figure to a canine tooth. 

The molar teeth, (fig. 244,) true or large molars, or multi- 
cuspid teeth, arc twelve in number, and are arranged behind the 
bicuspid teeth, three on each side, above and below. They are 
distinguished by the large size of the crown, and by the great 
width of its grinding surface. The first molar is the largest, 
whilst the third is the smallest, in each range, so that in point 
of size a gradation is observed in these teeth. The last molar in 
each range, owing to its late appearance through the gums, 
is called the iristlom-tooth , dens sapiential. The crowns of the 
molar teeth are low and cuboid in their general form. Their 
outer and inner surfaces arc convex, whilst they are rather flat- 
tened before and behind. The grinding sur- 
face is nearly square in the lower teeth, and 
rhomboidal in the upper, the corners being 
rounded off: it is not smooth, but is provided 
with four or five trihedral tubercles or cusps 
(whence the name of multicuspidati), sepa- 
rated from each other by a crucial depression. 
The upper molars have four cusps situated at 
the anglesof the masticating surface, (see figure:) 
of these the internal and anterior cusp is the 
largest, and is frequently connected with the 
posterior external cusp by a low oblique ridge. 
In the upper wisdom teeth, the two internal 
tubercles are blended together. The crowns 
of the lower molars, which are larger than 
those above, have five cusps, (sec figure,) the 
additional one being placed between the two 
posterior cusps, and rather to the outer side : this is especi- 
ally evident in the lower wisdom teeth, in which the crown 
is smaller and rounder than in the others. The fangs of 




* First molar tooth of the upper ami the lower jaw. The crown of the 
upp#r molar has four cusps ami its root three fangs. The crown of the 
lower hus five cusps, and its root two fangs. 
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all the molar teeth arc multiple. In the two anterior mo- 
lars of the upper jaw, they arc three in number, viz., two placed 
externally, which are short, divergent, and turned towards 
the antrum of the superior maxilla; and a third or internal 
fang, which is larger and longer, and is directed towards the 
palate. This third fang is often slightly grooved, especially 
when the two internal cusps are very distinct, and sometimes 
it is divided into two. The two anterior molars of the lower 
jaw have each two fangs, one anterior, the other posterior, 
which arc broad, compressed and grooved on the faces that arc 
turned towards each other : they have an inclination or curve 
backwards in the jaw, and are cither slightly divergent or arc 
nearly in contact with each other ; sometimes one or both of 
them is divided into two smaller fangs. In the wisdom- 
teeth of both jaws the fangs arc generally connate or col- 
lected into a single irregular conical mass, which sometimes 
shews traces of a subdivision into two fangs in the lower teeth, 
and into three in the upper teeth : these connate fangs are either 
directed backwards in the substance of the jaw, or arc curved or 
bent irregularly. 

The bicuspid and the molar teeth, from the breadth of their 
crowns, are fitted for bruising, crushing, and grinding the food in 
mastication. 

The entire set of teeth in cacli jaw form an even curve or arc.i, 
which is not broken by any intervals, as is the case in the dental 
apparatus of many animals, even in the Qundruinana. The upper 
dental arch is rather larger chan the lower one, so that the teeth 
of the upper jaw slightly overhang the lower set. This is owing 
principally to the fact that the lower teeth arc placed cither ver- 
tically, as in front, or arc set l y as to look somewhat inwards, as 
is seen behind and at the sides, whilst the corresponding teeth of 
the upper jaw have an inclination forwards in front and outwards 
behind. The crowns of the whole series of tcctli in man arc re- 
markably even in height, in which, however, they diminish very 
slightly from the incisors backwards to the wisdom-teeth. Tn 
consequence of the large proportionate size of the upper central 
incisors, the other teeth of the upper jaw arc thrown somewhat 
backwards, so that in closure of the jaws they come into contact 
partly with their corresponding lower teeth and partly with the 
lower tcctli next following. Since, however, the upper dental 
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arch is rather larger, and the crowns of the molars, especially 
the wisdom-teeth, above, arc smaller than those below, the den- 
tal ranges terminate behind at the same point in both jaws. 

The Milk Teeth , (fig. 245.) The forms of the different kinds 
of the temporary teeth resemble those of the permanent set ; but 
they are all smaller. The temporary molar teeth (c) present some 


Fig. 245* 



peculiarities. The hinder one of the two is always the larger ; it 
is the largest of all the milk teeth, and is huger even than the 
second permanent bicuspid, by which it is afterwards succeeded. 
Th ccruicn of the first upper milk molar has only three cusps, two 
external and one internal ; that of the second has four distinct 
cusps. 'Flic first lower temporary molar has four cusps, and the 
second five, of which r. the latter ease three are external. The 
fangs of the temporary molars resemble those of the permanent 
set, but they are smaller, and are more divergent from the neck 
of the tooth. 

Structure . — On making a section of a tooth, the hard sub- 
stance of which it is composed is found to be hollow in the centre, 
(fig. 246.) The form of the cavity bears a general resemblance 
to that of the tooth itself ; it occupies the interior of the 
crown, is widest opposite to the neck, and extends like a fine 
canal down each fang, at the point of which it opens by a small 
orifice. In the crown of the incisor teeth the cavity is pro- 

* Milk teeth of tlir right side of the upper and lower jatyp. — a , The in- 
cisors.# b. The canines, c. The molar teeth ; the upper having three fangs, 
and the lower only two. 
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of tooth 
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throe sub- 
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Dentine, 
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tooth sub- 
stance is 
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part. 


Its chemical 
composition. 


longed into two fine linear canals, which proceed one to each 
corner of the crown ; in the bicuspid and molar teeth it advances 
a short distance into each cusp. 

Tn the case of a root formed by 
the blending of two or more 
flings, as occurs occasionally in 
the wisdom-teeth, each division 
has a separate canal prolonged 
down to its apex. The central 
cavity of a tooth is called the 
'pulp-cavity, because it is occu- 
pied and accurately filled by a 
soft, highly vasculaiy and sensitive substance, called the dental 
pulp . This pulp consists of cellular filaments, amongst which 
numerous nuclei are rendered visible by the action of acetic acid. 
It is well supplied with vessels and nerves, which are derived from 
the internal maxillary artery and the fifth pair, and which enter 
the cavity through the small aperture at the point of each fang : 
according to Valentin and Hannover, the terminations of the 
nervous fibres arc looped. 

The solid portion of the tooth is composed of three distinct 
substances, viz., the proper dental substance, ivory or dentine , 
(fig. 247, \) the enamel ( *), and the cement or crusta petrosa ( 3 ). 
The dentine constitutes by far the larger part of the hard sub- 
stance of a tooth ; the enamel is found only upon the exposed 
part or crown ; and the cement covers with a thin layer the sur- 
face of the implanted portion or fang. 

a. The ivory , tooth substance , or dentine , (\ Owen,) forming 
the principal mass or foundation of the body and root of a tooth, 
gives to both of these part*, their general form, and immediately 
encloses the central cavity (“). It resembles very compact bone 
in its general aspect and chemical relations, but is not identical 
with it in structure, or in the exact proportions of its earthy and 
animal constituents. 

According to the analyses of Berzelius and Bibra, the dentine 
of human teeth consists of 28 parts of animal, and 72 of earthy 

* Longitudinal section of an incisor and a molar tooth, with a transverse 
section of the latter. These shew the pulp cavity, with its extension into 
the fangs ; also the relative position and extent of the dentine or ivory, with 
its covering of enamel on the crown. 
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matter. The former we have found to be resolvable into 
gelatin by boiling, as is generally believed, although Bibra de- 
scribes it as similar to chondrin, mixed with a little fat. The 
latter is composed of phosphate of lime with traces of fluoride of 
calcium, the proportion being, according to Bibra, 66*7 pr. ct., 
carbonate of lime, 3*3, phosphate of magnesia and other salts, 
1*8. Berzelius found 5*3 parts of carbonate of lime. 

Fig. 247.* 



Though appearing to the naked eye to have a compact struc- 
ture, the dentine, when examined under the microscope, is seen 


* After Retzius. — a. Magnified representation, or rather diagram, of a 
bicuspid tooth divided longitudinally. 1. The ivory or dentine, shewing 
the direction and primary curves of the dental tubuli. 2 , The pulp cavity, 
shewing the orifices of the tubuli. 3. The crusta petrosa or cement covering 
the fang as high as the border of the enamel at the neck. The stars indi- 
cate that it contains lacun« like those of bone. 4. The enamel resting on 
the dentine, u. Section of the dentine made across the tubuli, highly mag- 
nified. The cavity or lumen of the tubes, their walls, and the inter-tubular 
substdhee are seen. On the left hand, the tubuli are cut obliquely. 
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to consist of an immense number of very fine tubes, having 
distinct parietes, and passing very close to each other, through a 
hard intermediate substance, named the intcrtubular tissue. 
These tubes, called dental tulul% were long since discovered 
and described by Leeuwenhoek, but his observations were dis- 
regarded until the tubular structure was again brought to light 
through the modern researches of Purkinje and Itetzius, by 
whom, and by others, it has now been very minutely examined 
and described. The tubules of the dentine open at their inner 
end into the pulp-cavity, appearing as minute orifices on its 
sides, ( 2 .) From thence they pass in a radiated manner through 
every part of the ivory towards its periphery. In the upper 
portion of the crown they have a vertical direction ; but to- 
wards the sides, and in the neck and root, they become 
gradually oblique, then horizontal, and arc finally even inclined 
downwards towards the point of the fang. The course of 
the tubules is not straight, but each describes,, in passing 
from the central to the peripheral part of the dentine, two or 
three gentle curves {primary curvatures, Owen), and is be- 
sides bent throughout its whole length into numerous fine 
undulations, which follow closely upon one another; these 
are the secondary curvatures. In adjacent tubules both kinds 
of curvatures so far correspond that the tubes themselves are 
nearly parallel, being only slightly divergent from each other; 
and as they divide several times dichotomous! y, and at first 
without being much diminished in size, they continue to oc- 
cupy the substance of the dentine with nearly equidistant tubes, 
and thus produce, when seen in fine sections of the tooth made 
parallel to their course, a striated appearance, as if the dentine 
were made up of fine paralk 1 fibres. The concurrence of many 
of these parallel curvatures of the dental tubuli produces, by the 
manner in which they reflect the light, an appearance of concen- 
tric lines in the dentine, see figs. 24*6, 247, which may be well 
seen with a low magnifying power. The average diameter of 
each tubule net.r its inner and larger end is of an inch, 
and the distance between adjacent tubules is about two or 
three times their width. (Rctzius.) From their sides numerous 
immeasurably fine branches are given off, which penetrate the 
hard intertubular substance, where they either anastomose or 
terminate abruptly, or, according to some, end in very minute 
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cells. These lateral ramuscles arc said to be more abundant 
in the fang. Near the periphery of the ivory they are very 
numerous, and, together with the main tubules themselves, 
which there, by rapid division and subdivision also become 
very fine, terminate by joining together in loops, or end in 
little dilatations, from which other ramuli are given off, or in 
minute cells. They are also occasionally seen to pass on into 
the cement which covers the fang, and to communicate with the 
small ramified canals of the characteristic lacunae found in 
that osseous layer. The minute cells belonging to the inter- 
tubular substance of the human tooth arc very few in number 
and small, and lienee not conspicuous, but they are larger and 
more numerous in the tooth of the horso. They are most dis- 
tinct in the outer layer of the dentine, which is immediately 
beneath the enamel or cement, and is named the granular layer 
by Purkinje. The surface of the dentine where it is in contact 
with the enamel is marked by undulating grooves and ridges, and 
also by numerous minute hexagonal depressions, to which the 
microscopic fibres of the enamel are accurately adapted. 

The dental tubules, when highly magnified, appear like dark 
lines against transmitted light, but are white when seen upon a 
black ground. This is owing either to their containing an opaque 
granular calcareous deposit, as some suppose, or merely to a 
certain degree of opacity of their parietes. Their tubular cha-* 
ractcr is proved by the fact that ink, and other fluids, together 
with minute bubbles of air, have been seen to pass along them. 
Their walls are comparatively thick, and arc readily distinguish* 
able from the intertubular substance, as may be seen in a trans- 
verse section, similar to that figured by Rctzius, fig. 247, b. 
In the temporary, and sometimes even in the permanent teeth, 
the tubules are constricted at short intervals, so as to present a 
moniliform character. (Nasmyth, Owen, Tomes.) 

The intertubular substance is translucent, and finely granular 
(Tomes) ; it contains the greater part of the earthy substance of 
the dentine. The animal basis which remains after this has 
been removed by an acid, is described by Hcnle as separable 
into bundles of pale flattened granular fibres running in a 
direction parallel with the tubes, and by Nasmyth as consisting 
of brick-shaped cells, built up, as it were, around the tubules, 
which, we may remark, are by this observer regarded as solid 
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fibres. Neither of these statements, however, is easily recon- 
cilable with what we have observed in the softened teeth of the 
cachalot or sperm whale ; for in these the animal substance can 
be readily torn into fine lamella), disposed parallelly with the 
internal surface of the pulp cavity, and therefore across the 
direction of the tubules. In these lamella) the sections of the 
tubules appear as round or oval apertures, the lamellae having 
the same relation to the tubules as those of true bone to the 
canaliculi (p. cxlii.) 

b. The enamel (fig. 247, 4 ) is that hard white covering which 
encrusts and protects the exposed portion or crown of a tooth. 
It is the hardest of all the dental tissues, but it becomes worn 
down by protracted use. It is thickest on the grinding surface 
and cutting edges of the teeth, and becomes gradually thinner 
towards the neck, where it ceases. Its extent and thickness 
are readily seen on charring the tooth, by which the dentine 
becomes blackened, whilst the enamel, owing to the very small 
quantity of animal matter in its composition, remains white. 
According to Bibra, it contains of earthy constituents 96’5 
per cent., viz., phosphate of lime with traces of fluoride of 
calcium 89*8, carbonate of lime 4*4, phosphate of magnesia and 
other salts 1*8 ; and has only 3*5 per cent, of animal matter. 
Berzelius, however, gives the proportion of carbonate of lime 
as 8, and of animal matter as only 2 per cent. 

The enamel (fig. 248, 4 ) is made up entirely of very hard 
and dense microscopic fibres or prisms, composed almost 
wholly of earthy matter, arranged closely together, side by side, 
and set by one extremity upon the subjacent surface ( 6 ) of the 
dentine (*.) On the summit of the coronal portion of the tooth, 
these enamel fibres are directed vertically, but on the sides 
they are nearly horizontal. As seen on a section they are dis- 
posed in gently waving lines, parallel with each other, but 
not so regular as the curvatures of the tubuli of the dentine, 
with which they have no agreement. The concurrence of these 
parallel curvatures produces, as in the case of the dentine, an 
appearance of concentric lines ( 5 ) in the enamel, which may be 
seen with a lens of low power. Minute fissures not unfre- 
quently exist in the deep part of the enamel, which run 
between clusters of the fibres down to the surface of the 
dentine ; and other much larger and evident fissures are-often 
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observed leading down from the depressions or crevices between 
the cusps of the molar and premolar teeth. The surface of the 
enamel, especially in the milk teeth, is marked by concentric surface 
ridges, which may be distinguished with a common magnifying eg 

glass, and which are probably occasioned by the ridges and 
furrows already described upon the coronal portion of the 
dentine. 

The enamel fibres are described by Retzius as being solid Enamel 
hexagonal prisms, but by others they are said rather to be four- fibre8 * hex - 



sided. Their diameter varies slightly, and is ordinarily about' their size, 
of an inch. They are marked at small intervals by dark 
transverse lines, (fig. 248, a.) According to Mr. Tomes, the fibre 8tri»,and 
is not in all cases solid, but has an extremely. minute cavity in 
part or the whole of its length, which is best seen in newly 
developed enamel, but is also visible in adult teeth. Their interior, 
inner ends are implanted, as it were, into the minute hexagonal 
depressions found on the surface of the dentine, 6 , whilst the 
outer ends, somewhat larger in diameter, arc free, and present, 


* After Retzius. — c. Portion of the crown of ft growing incisor tooth, 
divided longitudinully and magnified, to shew the structure of the enamel. 
1. The dentine, with its tubes. 4. The enamel, consisting of waved fibres. 
5. Parallel curvatures of its fibres, giving rise to the appearance under a 
lower power of concentric lines parallel to the surface, (j. Pitted surface of 
the dentine on which the enamel fibres rest. b. Portion of the surface of 
the enamel, shewing the hexagonal ends of its fibres, a. Lateral view, of 
enamel fibres, to shew their curves and the transverse structure upon them. 
a and a magnified 350 diameters. 
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On submitting the enamel to the action of dilute acids, it is 
almost entirely dissolved, and leaves scarcely any discernible 
traces of animal matter. Near the deep surface this is rather 
more abundant, according to the observations of Retzius, who 
conceived that it there aided in fixing the enamel fibres. By 
the aid of an acid, the enamel of newly formed or still growing 
teeth, may be broken up, and its structural elements more 
easily distinguished. The prisms are then found to have inter- 
posed between them a delicate membranous structure, represent- 
ing, in fact, the walls of cells which have coalesced and formed 
moulds for the deposition of the calcareous matter. As this 
latter accumulates the membranous structure becomes almost 
or entirely obliterated, and the now earthy prisms arc insepara- 
bly consolidated. The transverse striae arc considered by Ret- 
zius and others as the indication of the pre-existing walls of 
coalesced cells. 

c. The third substance which enters into the formation of 
the teeth is the crusta petrosa or cement , (fig. 247, 3 .) This 
is a layer of true bone, slightly modified in structure, which in- 
vests that part of the dentine which is not protected by the 
enamel. It covers the whole fang, towards the lower end of 
which it becomes gradually thicker, and is especially developed 
at the apex, and along the grooves of the compound fangs. 
Besides this it has been traced by Purkinj£, Nasmyth, and 
Owen, as a very thin layer, which, however, soon gets worn off, 
over the enamel upon the crown ; and in the compound teeth of 
many herbivorous animals, the existence of this coronal cement 
is evident enough. As life advances the cement is generally 
found to become thicker, especially near the apex of the 
fang, where it sometimes blocks up the orifice leading into the 
pulp-cavity. 

The crusta petrosa contains cells and canaliculi resembling 
those of bone ; t iey are placed lengthwise around the fang, and 
give off minute radiated ramifications, which are often found to 
proceed from one side only of a cell, towards the periodontal 
surface (Tomes). These cells have not been seen in the coronal 
cement of human teeth, but only in that of the implanted 
portion : in the deeper layers of the cement the fine canaliculi 
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sometimes anastomose with some of the terminal tubules of the 
subjacent dentine. Where the cement is very thick it may 
contain vascular canals, analogous to the Haversian canals of its vascular 
bone. On the deciduous teeth the cement is thinner and con- canals ; 
tains fewer cells. In chemical composition it resembles bone, 
and contains 30 per cent of animal matter. The cement is, 
according to some, extremely sensitive at the neck of the 
tooth, if it be exposed by retraction of the gum. By its its use. 
connection with the surrounding membranous structures it 
contributes to fix the tooth in the socket. It is the seat of 
the bony growths or exostoses sometimes found upon the teeth. 

X). It has been long observed that, after the age of twenty Pulp cavity 
years or later, the central cavity of a tooth becomes gradually “ 
diminished in size, by the deposit of a hard substance on the vauces, by 
inner surface of the dentine, whilst the pulp slowly shrinks 1 

or disappears. This additional substance, once considered to 
be an extension of the cement into the interior of the tooth, 
has been shewn to have a distinct structure, in part resembling , 

dentine, and in part bone. It is the horny substance of 
Blumcnbach, and is named osteodentine (Owen), and secondary osteoden- 
dentine (Tomes). It is traversed by canals, which contain tme; 
blood-vessels, and arc surrounded by concentric lamella?, like 
the Haversian canals of bone. From these canals, numerous intermediate 
tubules radiate in all directions, but have no ealcigcrous cells {^j£“ cter 
connected with them ; moreover, the tubules arc larger than bone and 
those of bone, resembling, in this respect, and also in their mode toeth * 
of ramification, the tubes of the dentine. This newly ad'Vd 
structure may or may not coalesce with the previously formed 
dentine ; it appears to be produced by a slow conversion of the 
dental pulp. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEETH. 

The development of the teeth includes a description of their Develop- 
origin and growth, as distinct organs, — of their order of erup- 
tion in two sets, — and also an account of the formation of their 
component tissues, the dentine, enamel, and cement. 

The recent observations of Arnold and Goodsir, made inde- 
pendently of q^ch ocher, have given precision to our knowledge 
concerning the origin and mode of growth of the teeth, and 
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from mu- have fully established the feet, that the teeth are developed 
brane. from the mucous membrane covering the edges of the maxillar y 
arches. The changes which take place in the bones of the jaws 
relate only to the formation of the sockets for the teeth. In 
Changes in the earliest condition these bones present no appearance of 
Jawg - alveoli, but, concurrently with certain changes in the mucous 
membrane, to be immediately described, a wide groove is deve- 
loped along the edge of the jaw, which gradually becomes 
deeper, and is at length divided across by thin bony partitions, 

rf Sf" S ° 08 t0 form a 8erieS ° f four - sided cells - These bony septa are 
’ not distinctly formed until nearly the fifth month of foetal life. 
By the subsequent growth of the bone, these cavities or loculi* 
are gradually closed round, but always continue open at the 
edge of the jaw. By the end of the sixth month they are dis- 
hftcrwnrds tinctly formed, but continue afterwards, (see fios 80 c 

65, pages 65 and 74,) m proportion to the growth of the 
teeth, to increase in size and depth, by the addition of new 
matter, which widens and deepens the jaw. 

SSS* “ The fir8t StageS in thc devcI °P lnent of the teeth, as observed 
membrane. by Arnold and Ooodsir, consist of certain changes in the mucous 
membrane covering thc borders of the maxilla:. (Consult fig. 249, 


r 
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Fig. 249.* 
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and its description.) About the sixth week of embryonic life, 
a depression or groove, having the form of a horse-shoe, appears 
along the edge of the jaw, in the mucous membrane of the gum ; 
this is the primitive dental groove (Goodsir). From the floor 
of this groove (supposed to be represented in a transverse sec- 
tion, in fig. 249, 1) a series of ten papillae, as at 2, arise in suc- 
cession in each jaw, and constitute the germs or rudimentary pulps 
of the milk teeth. The order in which these papillae appear is 
very regular. The earliest is that for the first milk molar 
tooth ; it is seen at the seventh week, as soon as the dental 
groove is formed; at the eighth week that for the canine 
tooth appears ; the two incisor papillae follow next, at about the 
ninth week, the central one before the lateral; lastly, the 
second molar papilla is visible at the tenth week, at which 
period this, the papillary stage (2) of the rudiments of the 
teeth is completed. The papilla) in the upper jaw appear a 
little earlier than those in the lower jaw. — In the next place, 
the margins of the dental groove become thickened and 
prominent, especially the inner one ; and membranous septa 
pass across between the papilla) from one margin to the other, 
so as to convert the bottom of the groove into a scries of folli- 
cles, each containing one of the papilla). These changes 
constitute the follicular stage (3) ; they take place in the same 
order as that in which the papilla) appeared, and are completed 
about the fourteenth week, (fig. 249, 4, and fig. 250.) During 
the early part of this period the papilla) grow rapidly, they begin 
to show peculiarities of form, and project from the mouths of 


and beginning to acquire the form of the future tooth-pulp, is hid. Mem- 
branous opercula, or lamina', are formed from the sides of the follicle, and, 
as seen in 5, meet over, leaving a lunatcd depression behind. The diagram, 
5, supposing the opercula to be gently opened out, may be taken to repre- 
sent a cross section through an incisor follicle, as indicated by the dotted 
line a 6, fig. 253. 6. The lips of the groove also meet, except the lunated 

depression, c. 7. The opercula and lips of the groove cohere ; the follicle 
becomes a closed sac ( s ) ; the papilla is the tooth-pulp (p), and has the 
shape of the crown of the future tooth ; and the lunatcd depression becomes 
a cavity of reserve (c) for the development of the succedancous permanent 
tooth : the saccular stage is now complete. The remaining figures, 8 to 12, 
shew the commencement of the cap of dentine on the pulp, the subse- 
quent steps in the formation of the milk tooth, and its eruption through the 
gum (11) ; also the gradual changes in the cavity of reserve, the appearance 
of its laminffi and papilla, its closure to form the sac of the permanent tooth, 
its descent intone jaw, behind and below the milk-tooth, and the long 
pedicle (12) formed by its upper obliterated portion. 
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the follicles. Soon, however, the follicles become deeper, so as 
to hide the papillse, (fig. 250,) which now assume & shape corre- 
sponding with that of the crowns 
of the future teeth. Small lami- 
nae, or opercula of membrane, 

(fig. 249, 4 and 5,) are then de- 
veloped from the sides of each 
follicle, their number and position 
being regulated, it is said, by the 
form of the cutting edges and tu- 
bercles of the intended teeth : the 
incisor follicles (fig. 253, \ 4 ) hav- 
ing two laminae (o), one external 
and one internal ; the canine ( 3 ), 
three, of which two arc internal, 
and the molars (*, fi ) four or five each. — The lips of the dental 
groove, as well as the opercula, now begin (fig. 249, 6) to cohere 
over the follicles from behind forwards, the posterior lip being 
very much thickened; the groove itself is thus gradually 
obliterated (7), the follicles are converted into closed sacs (s), 
and the saccular stage of the milk teeth is thus completed 
about the end of the fifteenth week. Certain lunated de- 
pressions (5, 6, c, also fig. 253, c), which arc formed one 
behind each of the milk follicles about the fourteenth week, 
escape the general adhesion of the lips of the groove. From 
these depressions, as will be afterwards described, the sacs of the 
ten anterior permanent teeth are subsequently developed. 

The dental sacs (fig. 249, 7 s), thus formed by the closure of 
the follicles, continue to enlarge, as well as their contained 
papillae ( p ). The walls of the sac.., which soon begin to thicken, 
consist of an outer fibro-ccllular membrane, and an internal 
highly vascular layer, lined by epithelium ; their blood-vessels 
are derived partly from the dental arteries which course along 
the base of the sacs, and partly from those of the gums. 

The papillae, now the dental pulps, adhere by a wide base to 
the bottom of the sacs, and, having acquired a perfect resem- 
blance to the crowns of the future teeth, the formation of the 

* An enlarged view of the upper jaw and palate of a foetus at about the 
fourteenth week, shewing the follicular stage of the dcvclopfflbnt of the milk 
teeth. The ten follicles, each containing a papilla, are distinctly seen. 


Fig. 250* 
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hard substance commences in them. This process begins very 
early, and by the end of the fourth month of foetal life, thin 
shells or caps of dentine are found on all the pulps of the 
milk teeth, and a little later on that of the first permanent molar. 
The mode in which it proceeds, taking a canine tooth as an 
example, may be stated as follows : a thin osseous shell or 
cap of dentine appears on the point of the pulp; this increases 
in extent by a growth around its edges, and in thickness by 
a similar formation in its interior, the latter taking place at the 
expense of the substance of the pulp itself, which accordingly 
decreases in proportion. This growth of the tooth continues 
until the crown is completed of its proper width, and then 
the pulp undergoes a constriction at its base to form the cervix 
of the tooth. From that time the pulp elongates and conti- 
nues to become narrower, so as to construct the fang, (10, 11.) 
During the whole period, another process has been going on, 
by which the outer surface of the crown is covered with the 
enamel. This substance is formed from a thickened portion of 
the parietes of the sac, which is accurately adapted to the surface 
of the dental pulp, or to its cap of dentine, and was called 
by Hunter the outer pulp. Sooner or later, after the com- 
pletion of the crown, this part of the tooth appears through 
the gum, (11,) whilst the growth of dentine to complete the 
fang is continued at the surface of the elongating pulp, which 
gradually becomes encroached upon by successive formations 
of hard substance, until only a small cavity is left in the centre 
of the tooth, containing nothing but the reduced pulp, supplied 
by a slender thread of vessels and nerves, which enter by a 
little aperture left at the point of the fang after the dentine is 
completed. In the case of teeth, having complex crowns and 
more than a single fang, the process is somewhat modified. 
On the surface of the dental pulp of such a tooth, as many 
separate little shells of dental substance are formed as there arc 
eminences or points, (fig. 251, 1 ;) these soon coalesce, ( 8 ,) and 
the formation of the tooth proceeds as before as far as the cervix. 
The pulp then becomes divided into two or more portions, 
corresponding with the future fangs, and the ossification ad- 
vances in each as it docs in a single fang. A horizontal pro- 
jection or bridge of dentine (3, 4) shoots across the base of the 
pulp, between the commencing fangs, so that if the tooth be 
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removed at this stage and examined on its under surface, its shell 
presents as many apertures as there are separate fangs. In all 


Fig. 251.* 
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tcetli, the pulp originally adheres by its entire base to the 
bottom of the sac, but when more than one fang is to be de- 
veloped, the pulp is, us it were, separated from the sac in, 
certain parts, so that it comes to adhere at two or three insulated 
points only, whilst the dentine continues to be formed along the 
intermediate and surrounding free surface of the pulp. 

Formation of the hard tissues of the teeth. -—a. The Dentine. 
— It was at one time supposed that this substance was formed 
by a process of ossification similar to what takes place in the 
cartilages of true bones; but this opinion subsequently gave 
way to another, which prevailed until lately, and attributed the 
formation of the tooth to a process of secretion from the surface 
of the pulp. The older notion has since been revived by 
Schwann, in applying his doctrine of the development of tissues 
from cells, to the observations previously made by Purkinje 
and Raschkow. By these last-named inquirers, the dentine 
was described as being formed in continuous layers from 
without inwards, the pulp supplying the material : Schwann 
expressed his opinion, that it was in reality the ossified pulp . 
This doctrine has received general support from subsequent 
observers, and it may be regarded as established ; but the pre- 
cise changes which accompany the conversion of the pulp into 
dentine, are not yet satisfactorily determined. 

Previously to the commencement of ossification, the primitive 
pulp is found to consist of microscopic nucleated cells, (pulp- 


* Shews the mode of formation of a molar tooth with two fangs. (Blake.) 
—-1. Distinct caps of dentine, which afterwards unite. 2, 3. A bridge of den- 
tine is beginning to stretch across the base of the tooth-pulp, and is com- 
pleted in 4. Henceforth the pulp is double, and each part forms its own 
fang. 
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granules, Purkinj^), more or less rounded in form, and em- 
bedded in a clear matrix containing a few very fine molecules, 
thinly disseminated in it. It contains no cellular fibres, but is 
highly vascular. The capillary vessels are most abundant at the 
points where ossification is to commence, but do not reach the 
surface. At the exterior of the pulp, the rounded cells become 
elongated, and arranged perpendicularly to the surface, so as to 
form a tolerably regular layer, resembling a columnar epithelium. 
Besides this, the entire pulp is covered by a fine pellucid homo- 
geneous membrane, named the preformative membrane , (Pur- 
kinje, Rasclikow.) 

In the process of ossification, as described by Schwann, the 
elongated cells, at the surface of the pulp, together with the 
intercellular matrix, become gradually solidified by impregna- 
tion with earthy matter, and are thus converted into dentine. 
Similar changes of elongation, apposition, and solidification 
by earthy deposit, occur in successive layers of cells, which go 
on being developed in the pulp. The preformative membrane 
is either obliterated, or according to Purkinjd, Rctzius, and 
Rasclikow, is the part first to undergo ossification, which then 
proceeds to affect the tissue of the pulp immediately beneath it. 
The granular layer (Purkinje) found upon the surface of the 
dentine next to the enamel, and in which the microscopic cells 
are chiefly found, is conjectured to result from the ossification 
of this membrane ; and the enamel fibres are supposed to be 
implanted in the minute hexagonal depressions formed on its 
outer surface. This preformative membrane was noticed by 
Mr. T. Bell, who thought, however, in accordance with the 
views then generally entertained, that the dentine was depo- 
sited on its outer surface. On gently separating the newly 
formed cap of dentine from the formative pulp, in the growing 
teeth of the human subject or of animals, and examining 
it under the microscope, the elongated cells of the pulp are 
found adhering in numbers to the inner surface of the newly 
formed dentine. The hard substance undoubtedly increases at 
the expense of the pulp, and different observers have described 
the mode in which the pulp-cells, their nuclei and the inter- 
cellular matrix, are converted into the tubuli and intertubular 
substance of the dentine ; but from our own observations we 
have not been able to confirm these descriptions, and we are dis- 
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posed to regard the precise nature of the conversion of the soft 
tissue into the dentine as still a matter for investigation. 

Schwann at first conceived that the tubuli were prolongations of the cells, 
and that the intcrtuhular substance was formed by the calcification of the 
matrix, but he abandoned this idea after comparative researches in animals. 
Henlc tlixmght that the cells, in becoming impregnated with earthy matter, 
formed the bundles of fibres of which the dentine is supposed by him to 
consist ; whilst the nuclei became elongated into the hollow tubes. Owen 
believes that the nuclei of the elongated cells, having themselves become 
lengthened, divide both longitudinally and transversely to develop secondary 
cells which continue included within the primary cells. These secondary cells 
then elongate and together with their nuclei join end to end. Calcification 
proceeds in all parts, except in the nuclei of the secondary cells which remain 
as the cavities or lumina of the tubes ; the walls of the secondary cells arc 
supposed to form the parietes of the tubes, and the material between the 
secondary cells together with the walls of the primary cells to be converted 
into the intcrtuhular substance. The bifurcation of the tubuli is said to result 
from the junction of two secondary cells with a single one in a deeper layer 
of the pulp ; and the constricted or mouiliform appearance of the tubuli 
already mentioned as having been seen by sonic observers in growing or even 
in mature teeth, is thought to depend on an imperfect coalescence of the 
nuclei. In the tcctli of young animals, Mr. Tomes states that he has noticed 
the division of the cells and their subsequent coalescence to form the tubes, 
but lie has failed to recognise the existence of primary cells including 
secondary ones. We must confess, that, after a careful examination of the 
human teeth, we have been unable to discover any of the above described 
changes, except tin; enlargement of the more superficial cells of the pulp 
and tlieir elongation in the immediate vicinity of the dentine. 

b. The Enamel . — This substance is formed by a peculiar organ 
developed in the outer wall of the sac, at the same time # that 
the dentine is being produced by the pulp. Its formation com- 
mences very early. The membranous wall of the sac, soon 
after its opercula have united together, becomes thickened and 
pulpy, and at length applies itself in the form of a soft mass 
accurately adapted to the surface of the primitive dental pulp, 
or at a later period to the cap of dentine. This thickened part 
of the sac is the on er pulp of Hunter, which, as lie stated, is 
the formative organ of the enamel {organon adamantine. 
Purkinjtf). The structure of this enamel pulp is very re- 
markable ; it is described by Todd and Bowman as consisting 
of an open web of distinct fibres, holding within their reticu- 
lations a clear fluid, and having a bright spot at their place 
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of junction. The same structure was previously described 
by Purkinjd and Raschkow, as formed by radiating cells, like 
the actinenchyma of vegetable tissues. The surface of this 
structure, turned towards the inside of the dental sac, is co- 
vered with a fine transparent simple membrane, upon which 
rests a thick stratum of nucleated cells, which compose the 
enamel membrane (jnemlrana adamantine Purkinje), a struc- on its sur- 
turc analogous to epithelium. From the vascular part of the facc V ho 
enamel pulp, villous processes, containing blood-vessels, pro- membrane, 
ject into the enamel membrane, at the part corresponding with Epithelial, 
the grinding surface of the tooth. At first, the layer of cells 
composing the enamel membrane is in contact with the 
dental pulp. When, however, the shell of dentine begins to 
be formed, a succession of those nucleated cells, uniting in 
rows, arrange themselves vertically to its surface, become 
elongated and prismatic, and being impregnated with earthy i t8 cells 
matter, form the solid prismatic fibres of the enamel, which 
coalesce firmly together. Whilst the enamel is being formed, prisms, 
it is soft and chalky, and can easily be separated into its 
component cells. Afterwards the membranous portion of it 
is nearly all obliterated, and the nuclei entirely disappear, or 
according to Tomes, elongate into a very fine central canal in 
each fibre. No enamel is formed except on the crown of the 
tooth ; cither because the enamel pulp adheres to the cervix, 
or because the character of the membrane of the sac changes at 
that point. 

c. The Cement . — This osseous layer appears to be formed, Thecement, 
simultaneously with the dentine of the fang, by the periodontal periidoiltel 
membrane, from the margin of the enamel downwards. As to membrane, 
the origin of the coronal cement, it is supposed by some that 
the enamel membrane itself, after its proper function has ceased, 
is converted into that substance, and by others that it pours 
out a material which subsequently becomes ossified. 

Eruption of the temporary teeth . — At the time of birth Cutting of 
(fig. 252) the crowns of the anterior milk teeth, still enclosed m,lk tet!tl1 
ifl their sacs, are completed within the jaw, and their fangs 
begin to be formed. Their appearance through the gums fol- 
lows a regular order, but the period at which each pair of begins at 
teeth is cut varies within certain limits. The eruption com- m^thsoki; 
mences at the age of seven . months, and is completed about the 
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complete at end of the second year. It begins with the central incisors of 
second year. j ower j aw> w hi C h are immediately followed by those of the 


Fig. 252 * 




Its order, upper jaw ; and, as a general rule, each of the lower range of 
teeth rises through the gum before the corresponding tooth of 
the upper set. The following scheme indicates in months, the 
order and time of eruption of the milk teeth. 


24—12 18 9 7 7 9 18 12—24 

Gums Before the teeth protrude through the gum, this undergoes 

rounded some peculiar changes : its edge at first becomes dense and 
and dark sharp, but as the tooth approaches it, the sharp edge disappears, 
purp e ' the gum becomes rounded or tur id, and is of a purplish hue ; 

the summit of the tooth is seen like a white spot or line through 
the vascular gum, and soon after rises through it. As the 
crown of the tooth advances to its ultimate position, the 
elongated fang becomes surrounded by a bony Bocket or al- 


* a Left , and b right, half of the lower jaw of a child at birth, with part 
of the bone taken away to shew the tooth- sacs as they lie underneath the 
gum. The lower figure shews the sacs of the milk-teeth and first perma- 
nent molar, exposed by removing the bone from the outside; the upper 
figure shews the same from the inside, with the sacs of the permanent 
incisors and canine lying behind those of the corresponding milk-teeth.* 
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vcolus. Before the eruption, the mucous membrane is studded Arostudded 
with a number of small white bodies, which were described by glands,* Snta * 
Serres, as glands, ( dental glands ), and were supposed by him 
to secrete the tartar of the teeth. Meckel thought they were 
small abscesses, because no aperture could be detected in them. 

As examined in a foetus of six months, we have found them 

to be little round pearl-like bodies situated in the chorion of 

the mucous membrane, and having no aperture. They arc which have 

small spherical capsules of various sizes, lined with a thick 110 onfice ’ 

stratum of epithelium, the inner cells of which arc flattened or 

scaly, like those lining the cheek, and arc so numerous as 

almost to All up the cavity. 

Development of the permanent teeth.-*—' The preceding de- Formation 
scription of the structure of the dental sacs and pulps, and np n l t )e t r ^th • 
of the mode of formation of the several parts of a tooth, 
applies to the permanent, as well as to the milk teeth. 

The origin and progressive development of the sacs of the 
permanent teeth, have still to be considered. There are six 
more permanent teeth in each jaw than there are milk teeth, 

(see p. 968,) and it is found that the sacs of the ten 
anterior permanent teeth, which succeed the ten milk teeth, 
have a different mode of origin from the six additional or 
superadded teeth, which arc formed further back in the jaw. 

The sacs and pulps of the ten anterior permanent teeth have the ten 
their foundation laid before birth, behind those of the milk set ; ailtcnol% 
and as they arc found, after a time, attached to the sacs of the 
temporary teeth, (figs. 252, 256,) it was conceived that they 
sprouted or shot out from these latter. This has been dis- 
proved by the observations of Goodsir, who has shewn that the 
sacs of the ten anterior permanent teeth are developed from the 
dental groove, independently of the milk sacs. Recumng to the 
follicular stage of the temporary teeth, which is completed about 
the fourteenth week (sec pp. 983-4), it will be remembered 
that behind each milk follicle there is formed a small lunated 
recess, (fig. 249, 5 C , 6 ; and fig. 253, c ,) similar in form to an 
impression made by the nail. As already stated, the mucous 
membrane lining these recesses escapes the general adhesion 
of the lips and sides of the dental grove, so that when the 
latter closes they are converted into so many cavities, which fol ^ 
are called by Mr. Goodsir, cavities of reserve? (fig. 249, 7V’) n«cr\e 

3 T - 
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They are ten in number in each jaw, and are formed succes- 
sively from before backwards. They ultimately form the sacs for 
the incisor, canine, and bicuspid per- 
manent teeth. These cavities soon 
elongate and recede into the substance 
of the gum behind the milk follicles, 
above and behind in the upper jaw, 
below and behind in the lower, (8 to 
12.) In the mean time, a papilla ap- 
pears in the bottom of each, (that for 
the central incisor appearing first, at 
about the sixth month), and one or 
more folds, (8, 10), or opcrcula, as in 
the case of the temporary teeth, arc 
developed from the sides of the cavity, 
and by their subsequent union, di- 
vide it into two portions, the lower portion containing the 
papilla, and now forming the dental sac and pulp of the per- 
manent tooth ; and the upper and narrower portion being gra- 
dually obliterated in the same manner as the primitive groove 
was closed over the milk-sacs, (10, 11.) When these changes 
have taken place, the permanent sac adheres to the back of 
that for the temporary tooth. Both of them continue then 
to grow rapidly, and after a time it is found that the bony 
socket not only forms a cell (fig. 254, b') # for the recep- 
tion of the milk sac (5), but also a small posterior rcqps or niche 
(ft'), f° r the permanent sac ( a ), with which the recess keeps 
pace in its growth. Confining our description now, for con- 
venience, to the lower jaw only, it is found that at length 

* Diagram of the left half of the lower jaw at about the fourteenth 
week, slightly altered from Goodsir. It is considerably magnified, to shew 
the follicles of the milk teeth opened out, their opcrcula, and the posi- 
tion of the lunatcd recedes behind them, from which the sacs of the five 
anterior permanent teeth arc developed. — 1 to 5. Milk-teeth folliclep, num- 
bered in their ordc * of appearance and formation. 1. First molar. 2. 
Canine. 3. Central incisor. 4. Lateral ditto. 5. Second molar, a, b. A 
dotted line to indicate the direction in which the cross sections, represented 
in fig. 240, are supposed to be made : such a section carried through the 
follicle for the second incisor would correspond best with diagram 5 in that 
cut, supposing the opcrcula and the lips of the follicles were not opened out. 
/. The cavity of the follicle, the papilla being hid. o, o. The opcrcula. c. 
Lunatcd depressions, which resist the subsequent adhesion of the mucous 
membrane, and become the cavities of reserve for the permanent teeth. 


Fig. 253* 
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the permanent sac so far recedes in the bone as to be lodged 
in a special osseous cavity at some distance below and behind 
the milk tooth, the two being completely separated from 



eacli other by a bony partition (figs. 25 4, 255 , 256). In 
descending into the jaw, the permanent sac (fig. 254, a , «, a) 

acquires at first a pear-shape, 
and is then connected with the 
gum by a solid membranous pe- 
dicle, c. The recess in the jaw 
has a similar form ; it presents 
a cell, «, a, for containing the 
sac itself, which is drawn out 
into a long canal, c\ dp open- 
ing on the edge of the jaw, by 
an aperture seen behind the cor- 
responding milk tooth (fig. 255, c). This canal lodges the 
above-mentioned membranous pedicle. The permanent tooth (a), 
which is developed from its dental pulp and enamel pulp, in the 
manner already described, is separated from the socket and root of 
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* After Blake, with additions in outline. — These figures are intended to 
shew the relation between the sac of the milk tootli and that of the corre- 
sponding permanent tooth, together with the relation of both to the sub- 
stance of the lower jaw. In all cases a is the sac of the permanent tootli, 
c its pedicle, b that of the milk tootli, or the milk tooth itself. a\ b' t and c' 
in the diagrams below indicate the two recesses, with the intermediate 
canal, in which the parts a, b, and c are lodged in the jaw. 

+ After Blake.— Position of a milk and a permanent tooth in the lower 
jaw. — A. Permanent tooth, h. Milk tooth, or its socket, c. Orifice of a 
canal in the bone, which transmits the pedicle of a permanent tooth sac. 

3 t 2 
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the milk tooth by a bony partition, against which, as well 
as against the root of the milk tooth, b , just above it, it presses 
in its rise through the gum, so that these parts are in a greater 
or less extent absorbed. When this has proceeded far enough, 
the milk tooth becomes loosened, falls out or is removed, and 
the permanent tooth then takes its place. The milk teeth and 
the permanent teeth arc said by Scrres to be supplied by two 
different arteries, the obliteration of the one going to the tem- 
porary teeth, being regarded by him as the cause of their 
destruction, but of this there is no sufficient proof. 

The six posterior (or “ superadded ”) permanent teeth, that 
is, the three permanent molars on each side, do not come in 
the place of other teeth. They arise from successive exten- 
sions of the dental groove carried backwards in the jaw, 
posterior to the milk teeth, and named “ posterior cavities 
of reserve” 

During the general adhesion of the dental groove occurring 
at the fifteenth week, the part posterior to the last temporary 
molar follicle continues unoblitcratcd, and thus forms a cavity of 
reserve, in the fundus of which a papilla ultimately appears, 
and forms the rudiment of the first permanent molar tooth : 
this takes place very early, viz. at the sixteenth week. The 
bottom part of this cavity is next converted by adhesion into 
a sac, which encloses the papilla, whilst its upper portion 
elongates backwards so as to form another envity of reserve, 
in whith, at the seventh month after birth the papilla for 
the second molar tooth appears. After a long interval, during 
which the sac of the first permanent molar, and its contained 
tooth, has acquired great size, (fig. 256,) arid that of the second 
molar lias also advanced considerably in development, the same 
changes once more occur, and give rise to the sac and papilla 
of the wisdom tooth, the rudiments of which are visible at 
the sixth year. The subsequent development of the permanent 
molar teeth takes place Lam these sacs just like that of the 
other teeth. 

Calcification begins first in the anterior permanent molar 
teeth. Its order and periods arc thus stated for the upper jaw, 
the lower being a little earlier. First molar, five or six months; 
central incisor, soon after ; lateral incisor and canine, eight or 
nine months; two bicuspids, two years and over ; second molar, 
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five or six years; third molar, or wisdom tooth, about twelve 
years. 

Eruption of the permanent teeth . — The time at which this Cutting of 
occurs in regard to each pair of teeth in the lower jaw is [J?JJ|| anent 
exhibited in the subjoined tables, given on the authority of Dr. 

Blake and Mr. Cartwright. The corresponding teeth of the 
upper jaw appear somewhat later. 


BLAKE. yeaiis. 

Molar, first (>4 

Incisors, central 7 

„ lateral 8 

Bicuspids, anterior 0 

„ posterior 10 

Canines 11 to 12 

Molars, second 12 to 13 


third (or wisdom) 17 to 25 


5 to 7 


CARTWRIGHT. 

Molar, first, ) 

Incisors, central inferior S 

„ „ superior., (i 8 

„ lateral 7 — !) 

Bicuspids, anterior 8 — 10 

Canines 9 — 12 


Bicuspids, posterior 10 — 12 

Molars, second 12 — 11 


third (wisdom)... 17 — 25 


Periods. 


It is just before the shedding of the temporary incisors, i. e . Most teeth 
about the fifth year, that there is the greatest number of teeth 
in the jaws. At that period there are all the milk teeth, and year, 
all the permanent set except the wisdom teeth, making forty- 
eight. 

During the growth of the teeth the jaw increases in depth Changes in 
and length, and undergoes certain changes in form. In the Jaw : 
child it is shallow, (fig. 35,) but it becomes much deeper in the 



* Part of lower maxilla of a child, containing all the milk teeth of the 
right side, and the incisors of the left. Sues and pedicles of the permanent 
teeth (except the wisdom tooth), exposed by removing purt of the hone on 
the inside. The alveolar canal also laid open to shew the course of the 
nerve. The large sac near the ramus of the jaw is that of the first perma- 
nent molar; and above and behind it, is seen the commencing rudiment of the 
second molar. 
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adult, (fig. 34.) In tlic young subject the alveolar arch describes 
almost the segment of a circle; but in the adult the curve is 
semi-elliptical. The increase which takes place in the length of 
the jaw arises from a growth behind the position of the milk teeth, 
so as to provide room for the three additional teeth on each 
side, belonging to the permanent set. At certain periods in 
the growth of the jaws there is not sufficient room in the 
alveolar arch for the growing sacs of the permanent molars ; 
and hence those parts are found at certain stages of their 
development to be enclosed in the base of the coronoid process 
of the lower jaw, (fig. 256,) and in the maxillary tuberosity in the 
upper jaw, but afterwards successively assume their ultimate 
position as the bone increases in length. The space taken up 
by the ten anterior permanent teeth exactly corresponds with 
that which had been occupied by the ten milk teeth ; the diffe- 
rence in width between the incisors of the two sets being com- 
pensated for by the smallness of the bicuspids in comparison 
with the milk molars to which they succeed. Lastly, the angle 
formed by the ramus and body of the lower jaw differs at diffe- 
rent ages ; thus it is obtuse in the infant ; approaches nearer to 
a right angle in the adult ; and again becomes somewhat obtuse 
in old age, (figs. 34, 35.) 

Relation of the blood-vessels to the tooth . — There is no 
evidence that the blood-vessels send branches into the hard sub- 
stance. The red stain sometimes observed in the teeth, after 
death by asphyxia, and the red spots otherwise found in the 
dentine arc due to the imbibition of blood effused on the surface 
of tho pulp. The dentine formed in young animals fed upon 
madder is tinged with that colouring matter, but this docs not 
appear to take place when the growth of the tooth is com- 
pleted. Nevertheless the tubules of the dentine may serve to 
convey through its substance nutrient fluid poured out by the 
blood-vessels of the pulp. The teeth arc sometimes stained 
yellow in jaundice. 

Analogy between teeth and bone. — By the older anatomists tlic teeth were 
considered to be identical with bone, ami were described as parts of the 
skeleton. Subsequently to this they were compared to the cuticular 
tissues, but the revelations of the microscope have tended to reestablish 
the former opinion. 

The enamel is the only pail which has no analogy with bone. The 
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crusta petrosa is in all respects similar to bone ; and, in regard to the den- 
tine, numerous points of resemblance have been clearly established. Their 
chemical constituents arc the same in nature, although they differ somewhat 
in their proportions but the bones themselves vary in this respect at dif- 
ferent ages, and even in different parts of the same skeleton. 

The tubuli of the dentine and the canal iculi of bone though differing Dentine is 
materially in size arc suggestive one of the other : the former open on the ver y like 
interior of the pulp cavity, and the latter on the walls of the Haversian ^ one * 
canals ; they both branch out nnd anastomose by their finest twigs ; 
and both communicate with minute cells or lacuncc, situate in the sur- 
rounding hard substance, which, though very inconspicuous and rare in the 
human tooth, are large and very evident in the teeth of animals. It hap- 
pens, moreover, that in the bones of osseous fishes these lacunae arc vciy 
few in number. 

The pulp cavity of a tooth with its vascular contents, and the Haversian Pulp cavity 
canals of bone with their nutrient vessels, may he justly compared together, 

If wc imagine a section of a group of coalesced teeth, the pulp cavities with 
their surrounding tubuli would represent a series of Haversian canals with 
their canaliculi ; and in the teeth of the lower animals, as already men- 
tioned, these tubuli arc even connected with numerous lacumc. The inner 
portion of the tooth of the walrus presents a structure analogous to what is 
here imagined, inasmuch as the pulp cavity is divided into branches which 
resemble Haversian canals, and have radiating tubuli proceeding from them. 

A similar structure is seen in the osteo-dciitine or secondary dentine formed 
within the human teeth, which thus, it may be remarked, agrees both in 
nature and position with the core of the walrus tooth. It is stated by Mr. 

Tomes that in one or two specimens he has seen vascular canals traversing 
the dentine of the fang of the human tooth, proceeding from the pulp cavity 
outwards. The mode of growth of teeth and hone is evidently not so dif- 
ferent as was formerly supposed, hut until the stages of this process in both 
arc better understood, it would he premature to attempt any minute com- 
parison between them in this respect. 

It has been offered as an objection to the assumed analogy, that the teeth, 
unlike bones, arc in part at least uncovered by soft tissues ; but true bony 
structures are sometimes similarly situated, as in the cutaneous plates of 
the sturgeon or armadillo, and the antlers of the deer. 

Vibrios ()fthe mouth . — It may be mentioned here, that in the white sordes Vibrir* of 
surrounding the necks of the teeth, Leeuwenhoek discovered by the micro- niouth. 
scope numerous minute animalcules of the Vibrio kind which exhibit 
very active movements, and which are probably produced in such portions 
of vegetable and animal matters used as food, as happen to adhere between 
the margin of the gums and the teeth. 

More recently Buhlmann has observed fine transparent fibres on the sur- Fibres of 
face of the teeth, especially where tartar had been allowed to gather on them, tartar. 

These fibres were slightly clastic, but consisted of some sort of inorganic 
substance, probably of a siliceous nature, for they resisted the action of the 
strongest acids and ulkalis. 
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THE TONCiUE. 

The tongue is the proper organ of taste, and owing to its 
position in the floor of the mouth, and to its great mobility, it 
assists in mastication and deglutition, and also in articulation. 

In its general form, the tongue is adapted to the interval be- 
tween the two halves of the lower jaw : thus it is wider, and at 
the same time thicker, at its base or roo/, which is turned back- 
wards, and narrower and thinner at its apex or tip , which is 
directed forwards against the inner surface of the lower incisor 
teeth. The base and the posterior part of the under surface of 
the tongue arc attached ; but the fore part of its under surface, 
the sides or borders, the upper surface and the tip, are free. 

The attachments of the tongue are partly muscular, or 
fibro-cellular, and in part consist of reflections of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. Thus, it is connected to the soft 
palate by the palato-glossus muscle, to the styloid process 
by the stylo-glossus, to the hyoid or lingual bone by the hyo- 
glossus and some fibro-cellular tissue, and, lastly, to the inferior 
maxilla by the genio-hyo-glossus (fig. 258). 

By means of the mucous membrane, the tongue is connected 
behind with the epiglottis ; three folds, named the glosso-epiglot- 
tic folds or frrenula, of which the middle one is the larger, pass 
backwards from the one to the other, (figs. 258, 259.) On each 
side of these, the tongue is connected with the pharynx, and further 
outwards with the soft palate, by the two arches or pillars of the 
fauces (r, «). Lastly, from the under surface of the tongue, 
at the sides and also in front, the mucous membrane is reflected 
over the sublingual gland to the inner surface of the gums of the 
lower jaw; and it forms in tne middle line, in front, a median 
fold called the frevnum lingua . 

The J'ree surface of the tongue. — The free portion of the 
under surface of the tongue is covered by a thin and smooth 
mucous membrane. In front, beneath the tip of the organ, 
it is marked by a median line continuous with the freenum 
linguae. Near this line, on each side, the ranine vein may be 
distinctly seen through the mucous membrane, and close to it 
lies the artery of the same name. The ducts of the right and 
left submaxillary glands also end in the floor of the mouth, 
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one on each side of the fraenum ; and further back, in the 
groove between the sides of the tongue and the lower jaw, are 
found the orifices of the several ducts belonging to the sublin- 
gual glands. 

The rounded borders of the tongue become gradually thinner Borders 
in approaching the apex of the organ. The mucous membrane, p^pill®. 
in passing over them from below, gradually acquires the pa- 
pillary character of that on the upper surface. 

The upper surface or dorsum of the tongue (fig. £57) is Upper sur- 
convex in its general outline, and is marked along the middle 
in its whole length by a slight furrow called the raplie , which 
indicates its bilateral symmetry. About half an inch from the its raplie. 
base of the tongue, the raphe often terminates in a depres- 
sion (*), closed at the bottom, which is 
Fitf- called the foramen c tecum (Morgagni), Foramen 

and in which several mucous glands and 
follicles open. 



The upper surface of the tongue is 
covered all over with numerous projec- 
tions or eminences named papilla:. They Lingual 
are found also upon the tip and free 1)ap,IIuJ ’ 
borders, where however they gradually 
become smaller, and disappear towards 
its under surface. These papillae are 
distinguished into three orders, varying of three 
both in size and form. 

The large papilla? (papillae maxi m re, Pap. cir- 
vallatoe, vcl circumvallutao), eight to fif- cumvallaUe ‘ 
teen in number, ( 2 2 ,) are found on the 
back part of the tongue, arranged in two 
rows, which run obliquely backwards 


and inwards, and meet towards the foramen caecum, like the 
arms of the letter V. They arc situated in cuplikc cavities or 
depressions of the mucous membrane, and arc shaped like an 
inverted cone, of which the apex is attached to the bottom of 
the cavity, and the broad flattened base appears on the surface. 
They are therefore surrounded, as it were, by a circular furrow 
or trench, around which again is an annular elevation of the 


**Shcws the upper surface of the tongue.— 1. Foramen caecum. (Morga- 
gni.) 2, 2. Papilla? vallatas. The fungi-form papilla) arc also indicated. 
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mucous membrane, covered with the smaller papillae. The 
exposed surface of the papillae vallatoe is beset with numerous 
smaller papillae or filaments ; and in some of them there is found 
a central depression into which mucous follicles open. 

The middle-sized papillae (papillae mediae, capitatae, vel 
fungiformes), more numerous than the last, are little rounded 
eminences scattered over the middle and fore part of the 
dorsum of the tongue; but they arc found in greater num- 
bers and closer together near and upon the apex. They are 
easily distinguished by their more intensely red colour. They 
are narrow at their point of attachment, but are gradually 
enlarged towards their free extremities, which are blunt and 
rounded, and arc covered with smaller filamentous appendages 
or papillae. 

The smallest papilla (papillae minimae), which include the 
papilla conic a and JiliJormcs , arc the most numerous of all. 
They arc minute, conical, tapering, or cylindrical processes, 
which are densely packed over the greater part of the dorsum of 
the tongue, towards the base of which they gradually disappear. 
They are arranged in lines, which correspond at first with the 
oblique direction of the two ridges of the papillae vallatoe, but gra- 
dually become transverse towards the tip of the tongue. At the 
sides they arc longer and more filiform, and arranged in parallel 
rows, perpendicular to the border of the tongue. The filiform 
papillro arc paler and provided with a thicker epithelium than 
the other kinds; and they arc also covered with small and 
rather stiff secondary papillae. Interspersed between these three 
kinds of papillae, and also at the back part of the tongue be- 
hind the papillae vallatae, there are found numerous minute 
projecting filaments, concealed by the epithelium, and scarcely 
visible until that be removed (Todd and Bowman). 

These different kinds of papillae arc highly vascular and sen- 
sitive prolongations of the mucous coat of the tongue. When 
injected, they seem to consist almost entirely of capillary ves- 
sels : the papillae vxllatae containing many vascular loops, whilst 
the smallest papillae are penetrated by only a single loop. 
Nerves proceed in abundance to those parts of the tongue 
which are covered with papillae, into which the nerve-tubes 
penetrate. The epithelium covering the papillary surface is of 
considerable thickness, and belongs to the squamous kind : over 
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the filiform papillae it is denser than elsewhere, and presents an 
imbricated arrangement; on some, it forms a lash or pencil 
of fine fibres ; and, on others, it approaches closely in character 
and structure to hairs. The papillae are undoubtedly the parts 
chiefly concerned in the special sense of taste ; but they also 
possess, in a very acute degree, common tactile sensibility; and 
the filiform papillae, armed with their denser epithelial covering, 
serve a mechanical use, in the action of the tongue upon the 
food. 

The mucous membrane of the tongue is provided with nume- 
rous follicles and glands. The follicles, simple and compound, 
are scattered over the surface '; but the rounded conglomerate 
glands, called lingua f glands , are collected about the posterior 
part of the dorsum of the tongue, near the papillae vallatas and 
foramen caecum, into which the ducts of several of these glands 
open. Other small glands arc found also beneath the mucous 
membrane of the borders of the tongue. There is, in particular, 
a small group of these glands on the under surface of the tongue 
near the apex. They arc there aggregated into a little oblong 
mass, out of which several ducts proceed and open separately 
on the mucous membrane. This little gland, or group of 
glands, was pointed out by IMandin, and has been more lately 
described and figured by Nuhn. 

The substance of the tongue is chiefly composed of muscular 
fibres, running in different but determinate directions ; — hence 
the variety and regularity of its movements, and its numerous 
changes of form. Many of the contractile fibres of the tongue 
belong to muscles which enter at its base and under surface, 
and attach it to other parts : these, which have been already 
enumerated, are called the extrinsic muscles of the tongue, and 
have been elsewhere described (pp. 271 — 4, and 289). Other 
bands of fibres constitute the intrinsic or proper muscles, and 
are arranged in two principal longitudinal layers, with a large 
intervening mass of transverse fibres. 

The first, superior , or superficial longitudinal layer, named 
lingualis superficial is, is placed on the upper surface of the 
tongue, immediately beneath the mucous membrane, and is 
traceable from the apex of the organ backwards to the hyoid 
bone. The individual fibres do not run the whole of this dis- 
tance, but arc attached at intervals to the submucous and glan- 
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dular tissues. The entire layer becomes thinner towards the 
base of the tongue, near which it is overlapped at the sides by a 
thin plane of oblique or nearly transverse fibres derived from 
the palato-glossus and hyo-glossus muscles. 

The inferior or deep longitudinal layer of muscular fibres, 
placed at the under surface of the tongue, is the lingualis 
muscle, properly so called, of Douglas, Albinus, and other 
anatomists, and is sometimes described as the lingualis infe- 
rior . It consists of a rounded muscular band, extending along 
the under surface of the tongue from base to apex, and lying out- 
side the gcnio-hyo-glossus, between that muscle and the hyo-glos- 
sus. Posteriorly, some of its fibres are lost in the substance of 
the tongue, and others reach the hyoid bone. In front, 
having first been joined, at the anterior border of the hyo-glos- 
sus muscle, by fibres from the stylo-glossus, it is prolonged 
beneath the border of the tongue as far as its point. 

The transverse muscular fibres of the tongue (lingualis 
trans versus) form together with the intermixed fat a consider- 
able part of its substance. They are found in the interval be- 
tween the upper and lower longitudinal muscles, and they 
intersect extensively with the other muscular fibres. Passing 
across each way from the median plane of the tongue, they 
reach its dorsum and borders ; and they are considered 
by some anatomists to take a distinct origin from a median 
fibrous partition to be presently described. In proceeding 
outward from the middle line, these transverse fibres have also 
an inclination upwards, so that they form a series of curves, 
having the concavity turned upwards. Other transverse fibres, 
according to Thcile, arise from the hyoid bone, between the 
attachment of the two genio-hyo-glossi muscles, and run out- 
wards and upwards on each side to reach the border of the 
tongue. All these fibres intersect, by bundles, the ascending 
fasciculi of the gcnio-hyo-glossus and hyo-glossus muscles. 

Special vertical fibres have also been described by Gerdy 
and Cruvcilhier a existing in the tongue. Fibres having a 
vertical direction may undoubtedly be seen on making perpen- 
dicular sections of this organ in man ; but it is the opinion of 
Theile, that those seen in a longitudinal vertical section belong 
to the ascending fasciculi of the gcnio-hyo-glossus, or hyo-glos- 
sus, and the additional vertical fibres which appear in a similar 
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section made transversely belong to the oblique bundles of the 
transverse system of fibres. 

These intrinsic muscles of the tongue serve principally to Actions of 
alter its form, retracting or elongating it in various directions. mU8cle8, 
The superficial longitudinal fibres can also curve the tip of the 
tongue upwards, and the lower set can curve it downwards. 

Between the several layers and bundles of muscular fibres, there 
is always found a considerable quantity of a soft fatty tissue, Fat of 
and also a very fine cellular web. tongue. 

In the median line, towards the base of the tongue and in the Septum of 
midst of the muscular substance, there is a vertical layer of ton B uo 
fibrous tissue, which forms a partial septum between the two 
halves of the organ. This is connected behind with the hyoid 
bone ; and in front, it is lost between the muscles. Tt is well represents 
known, that, in animals of the do£ tribe, a fusiform fibro-carti- fil,ro ; L ‘ artl ' 
lage js found in the middle of the tongue near its undersurface; 
and Blandin has described a thin fibro- cartilaginous lamina in 
the human tongue as forming a part of the vertical median sep- 
tum, but, according to Krause, in most instances there is no 
trace of such a structure. The last writer further states, that, 
when it docs exist, it is about three or four lines in height and 
length; its borders are irregular; its two sides serve as points 
of insertion to muscular fibres; and it is often imperfect, or 
pierced with small holes. 

The arteries of tlic tongue are derived from the lingualis, with Vessels of 
some small branches from the facial and ascending pharyngeal. t0,lguc * 
The veins for the most part correspond. 

The nerves of the tongue (exclusive of branches from the Nerves 
sympathetic nerves) are three : viz. the lingual or gustatory ^ i 1 J l C( ^ 060 
branch of tli oji/th pair, which supplies the papillae and mucous 
membrane of the fore part and sides of the tongue ; the lingual 
branch of the glosso- pharyngeal, which sends filaments to the 
mucous membrane at the base of the tongue, and especially to 
the papillae vallatae ; and, lastly, the hypo-glossal nerve, which 
is distributed to the muscles. 

THE PALATE. 

The roof of the mouth is formed by the palate, which con- The palate, 
sists of two portions ; the fore part being named the hard palate, 
and* the back-part, the soft palate. 
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Hard The osseous framework of the hard palate, a, fig. 258, the 

Its boiics g cncra l form an d component pieces of which have been de- 
scribed at p. 83, is covered by the periosteum, and by the 
lining membrane of the mouth, which adhere intimately toge- 
and mucous tlier. The mucous membrane, which is continuous with that 
membrane. Q f t ] ic g ums# j s thick, dense, rather pale, and much corrugated, 
especially in front and at the sides ; but is smoother, thinner, 

Fig. 258 * 



and of a deeper colour behind. Along the middle line is a ridge 
or raphe, ending in front in a small eminence, which cor- 
responds with the lower opening of the anterior palatine canal, 
and receives the terminal ^laments of the naso-palatinc and 
Palatal anterior palatine nerves. The membrane of the hard palate is 

glands. provided with many muciparous glands, which form a conti- 


* Median section of the nose, mouth, pharynx, and larynx. — a. Sep- 
tum of the nose ; below it, is the section of the hard palate, b . The tongue. 
c. Section of velum pendulum palati. d, d. Lips. u. Uvula, r. Anterior 
arch or pillar of fauces. *. Posterior arch. t. Tonsil, p. Pharynx, h. Hyoid 
bone. k. Thyroid cartilage, n. Cricoid cartilage, s. Epiglottis, v. Glot- 
tis. 1. Posterior opening of narcs. 3. Isthmus faucium. 4. Superior 
opening of larynx. 5. Passage into oesophagus. (1. Mouth of right Eusta- 
chian tube. 
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nuous layer between the membrane and the bone, and it is 
covered with a squamous epithelium. 

The soft palate (velum pendulum palati : c) is formed of Soft palate; 
mucous membrane inclosing muscular fibres and numerous 
glands. It constitutes an incomplete and moveable partition 
between the mouth and the pharynx. It is attached to the 
posterior border of the hard palate, the membranous por- 
tion of which is thus continued obliquely downwards and 
backwards. At the sides, the soft palate is also connected 
with the lining membrane of the mouth and pharynx. Its 
lower border is free, and has depending from its middle 
a red conical process called the uvula , u. From the base uvula; 
of the uvula, on each side, the free margin of the velum 
forms two arched folds, which pass outwards and then down- 
wards, one behind the other. These arc the anterior and pos - airhos of 
tcrior arches of the palate . The anterior arches, r, run down- 
wards and forwards to the sides of the tongue near its base; 
whilst the posterior arches, i, which approach more closely 
together, and may therefore be easily seen behind the anterior 
arches on looking into the throat, run downwards and back- 
wards to the sides of the pharynx. Between the anterior and 
posterior palatine arch of each side, there is therefore a trian- 
gular recess, and in this the corresponding tonsil or amygdala, /, 
is placed. The interval between the palatine arches of the two 
sides, bounded above by the free margin of the soft palate, and 
below by the tongue, is the passage leading from the mouth fauers— 
into the pharynx, named the isthmus faucium, (before *,) and 
the arches are called the pillars of the fauces. 

The anterior or under surface of the velum, which is visible Undor sur- 
in the mouth, is concave. The mucous membrane, continuous 
with that of the hard palate, is thinner and darker than it, and 
is covered with a scaly epithelium. It is marked by a slight 
median ridge or raplie, which descends towards tho uvula, and 
indicates the original separation of the velum into two lateral 
halves. 

The posterior surface of the soft palate, slightly convex or Upper 
arched, is continuous above with the floor of the posterior surfrtcc * 
narcs. It is slightly elevated along the middle line, opposite 
to the uvula. The greater portion of its mucous membrane, as 
well hs that of the free margin of the velum, is covered with a 
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squamous epithelium ; but quite at its upper portion, near the 
orifice of the Eustachian tube, fi , the epithelium is columnar 
and ciliated. 

On both surfaces of the velum arc found numerous small 
glands, called the palatine glands. They particularly abound 
on the upper surface, where they form quite a glandular layer ; 
they are also very abundant in the uvula. 

Muscles . — Between the two layers of mucous membrane of 
which the velum is composed, are situated the muscles of the 
soft palate. They consist of five muscles on each side; — two 
superior, viz. the levator palati and the circumflcxus or tensor 
palati ; two inferior, viz. the palato-glossus and the palato-pha- 
ryngcus, — of which the former is enclosed in the anterior 
palatine arch, and the latter in the posterior arch ; and lastly, 
one median, which descends into the uvula, and with the 
muscle of the opposite side forms the azygos uvulae. The 
description of these muscles, and of their action, will be found 
at pp. 287-9. 


TIIE TONSILS. 

The tonsils (tonsillac, amygdalae) arc two prominent bodies, . 
which occupy the recesses formed, one on each side of the 
fauces, f, between the anterior and posterior palatine arches. 

They are usually about six lines in length, and four in width 
and thickness ; but they vary much in size in different indivi- 
duals. 

The outer side of the tonsil is connected with the inner sur- 
face of the superior constrictor of the pharynx, and approaches 
very near to the internal carotid artery. Considered in relation 
to the surface of the neck, the tonsil corresponds to the angle of 
the lower jaw, where it may be felt beneath the skin when it is en- 
larged. Its inner surface, projecting into the fauces between the 
palatine arches, presents from twelve to fifteen orifices, which give 
it a perforated appearance. These orifices lead into recesses in the 
substance of the tonsil, from which other and smaller orifices 
conduct still deeper into numerous compound crypts or follicles, 
the whole being lined with continuations of the buccal mucous 
membrane. The tonsils therefore consist of groups of compound 
muciparous crypts. They yield a mucous fluid, which lubricates 
the fauces. The tonsils receive a very large supply of blood from 
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many sources, viz. from the tonsillar ami palatine branches of veeBelsand 
the facial artery, and from the descending palatine, the ascending nerve8, 
pharyngeal and the dorsalis lingua?. Its veins are numerous, 
and enter the tonsillar plexus on its outer side. Its nerves 
come from the glossopharyngeal nerve, and from the fifth pair. 


THE SAT.IVAIIY GLANDS. 

The saliva, which is poured into the mouth, and there mixed Salivary 
with the food during mastication, is secreted by three pairs £ ,illI<l8; 
of glands, named, from tlicir respective situations, the parotid , three pairs. 
submaxillary , and sublingual glands. Agreeing in their 
general physical characters and minute structure, they differ 
in their size, form, and position. 

The Parotid Gland . 


The parotid gland , (srciga, and ov c, ioto$,) so called from Parotid 
being placed near the ear, is the largest of the three salivary 
glands. It lies oil the side of the face, in front of the ear, and weight, ami 
beneath the skin ; but it extends deeply into the space behind conncxions - 
the ramus of the lower jaw. Its weight varies from five to 
tight drachms. 

Its outer surface is rounded and lohulated, and is covered 
by the skin and fascia, and partially by the platysma muscle. 

*It is bounded above by the zygoma, below by a line drawn 
backwards from the lower border of the jaw to the sterno- 
mastoid nmsclc, and behind by the external meatus of the ear, 
the mastoid process, and sterno-mastoid muscle. Its anterior 
border, which is in contact with the ramus of the lower jaw, 
is less distinctly defined, and advances forwards to a variable 
extent on the masseter muscle. It is from this anterior border 
of the gland that the excretory duct passes off; and there is 
sometimes found in connexion with the duct, and lying upon 
the masseter muscle, a small process or a separated portion of 


the gland, which is called glandula socia ( socia parolidis). 
On trying to raise the parotid gland from its position, it is 
found to extend far inwards, between the mastoid process and 


The 

glandula 

socia. 


the ramus of the jaw, towards the base of the skull, and to be Decpcon- 
intimately connected with several deep-seated parts. Thus, 
above, it reaches into and occupies the posterior part of the 
glenoid cavity; behind and below, it touches the digastric 
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muscle, and rests on the styloid process and styloid muscles ; 
and, in front, under cover of the ramus of the jaw, it advances a 
certain distance between the external and internal pterygoid 
muscles. 

The internal carotid artery and internal jugular vein are close 
to the inner or deep surface of the gland. The external carotid 
artery, accompanied by the temporal and internal maxillary 
veins, passes through the parotid gland, and in that situation 
gives origin to the anterior auricular, transverse facial, temporal, 
and internal maxillary arteries. The gland is also traversed by 
the facial nerve, which divides within its substance, and by 
branches of the great auricular nerve. 

The parotid duct ,- named also the Stcnonian duct, appears 
at the anterior border of the gland, about one finger’s breadth 
below the zygoma, and runs forwards over the masseter muscle, 
accompanied by the socia parotidis, when that accessory portion 
of the gland exists, and receiving its ducts. At the an- 
terior border of the masseter, the duct turns inwards through 
the fat of the cheek and pierces the buccinator muscle ; and 
then, after running for a short distance obliquely forwards be- 
neath the mucous membrane, opens upon the inner surface of 
the check, by a small orifice opposite the crown of the second 
molar tooth of the upper jaw. Its direction across the face 
may be indicated by a line drawn from the lower margin of the 
concha of the ear to midway between the red margin of the lip 
and the ala of the nose. The length of the Stcnonian duct is 
about two inches and a half, and its thickness about one line and a 
half. Where it perforates the buccinator, its canal is as large as 
a crow r -quill, but its orifice, which is the smallest part of it, 
will only admit a very fine pro^c. The duct is surrounded by 
cellular tissue, and, besides this, consists of an external, dense, 
and thick fibrous coat, in which contractile fibres are described, 
and of an internal mucous tunic, which is continuous with that of 
the mouth, but which is covered, from the orifice of the duct 
as far as to the smallest branches, with a columnar epithelium. 

The parotid gland belongs to the class of compound cellular 
glands, and consists of numerous flattened lobes, held together 
by the ducts and vessels, and by a dense cellular web, which is 
continuous with the fascia upon its outer surface; but the 
gland has no special or proper coat. The lobes arc again 
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divided into lobules, each of which consists of the branched 
terminations of the duct, and of vessels, nerves, and fine cellu- 
lar tissue. The ducts terminate in closed vesicular extremities, 
about 7^0 th of an inch or more in diameter, and having capillary 
vessels ramifying upon them. 

The vessels of the parotid gland enter and leave it at all its vessels 
points. The arteries are derived directly from the external aml 
carotid, and from those of its branches which pass through or 
near the gland. The veins correspond. The absorbents join 
the deep and superficial set in the neck ; and there arc often 
one or more lymphatic glands embedded in the substance of 
the parotid. The nerves come from the sympathetic (carotid nerves, 
plexus), and also, it is said, from the facial and the superficial 
temporal and great auricular nerves. 

The Submaxillary Gland . 

The submaxillary gland , the next in size to the parotid Sulmmx- 
glarul, is of a rounded form, and weighs about 2 or drachms. 1,,a O T 
It is situated immediately below the base and the inner surface 
of the inferior maxilla, and above the digastric muscle. In situation 
this position it is covered in by the shin and the platysma aiul 
myoides, and its inner surface rests on the m vlo-hyoid, hyo-glos- 
sus, and stylo-glossus muscles; above, it corresponds with a 
depression on the inner surface of the jaw-bone ; and it is 
separated behind from the parotid gland, merely by the stylo- 
maxillary membrane. The facial artery, just before it mounts connexions, 
over the jaw-bone, lies in a groove upon the back part and 
upper border of the gland. 

The duct of the submaxillary gland, named the Wharto - The duct: 
nian duct , which is about two inches in length, passes off from 
the gland, together with a thin process of the glandular sub- 
stance, arounq the posterior border of the mylo-hyoid muscle, 
and then runs forwards and inwards above that muscle, between 
it and the hyo-glossus and genio-hyo-glossus, and beneath the 
sublingual gland, to reach the side of the freenum linguae. 

H(^re it terminates, close to the duct of the opposite side, by a its point of 
narrow orifice, which opens at the summit of a small caruncle 
’icon beneath the tongue. The structure of this gland is like 
that of the parotid ; but its lobes arc larger, its surrounding 
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1010 THE SUBLINGUAL GLAND. 

cellular web is finer, and its attachments are not so firm. More- 
over, its duct lias much thinner coats than the parotid duct. 

Its blood-vessels are branches of the facial and lingual arte- 
ries and veins. The nerves include those derived from the 
small submaxillary ganglion, as well as branches from the myloid 
division of the inferior dental nerve, and the sympathetic. 


The Sublingual Gland . 

The sublingual gland , the smallest of the salivary glands, is 
of a narrow oblong shape, and weighs scarcely one drachm. It 
is situated along the floor of the mouth, where it forms a ridge 
between the tongue and the gums of the lower jaw, covered 
only by the mucous membrane. It reaches from the frsenum 
linguae, in front, where it is in contact with the gland of the 
opposite side, obliquely backwards and outwards for rather 
more than 1-^ inch. On its inner side it rests on the genio- 
liyo-glossus ; beneath, it is supported by the mylo-hyoid muscle, 
which is interposed between it and the submaxillary gland ; but 
it is here in close contact with the Whartonian duct, with the 
accompanying deep portion of the last-named gland, and also 
with the lingual nerve. 

The lobules of the sublingual gland are not so closely united 
together as those of the other salivary glands, and the ducts 
from many of them open separately into the mouth, along 
the ridge which indicates the position of the gland. These 
ducts, named ductus Riviniani , are from eight to twenty in 
number. Some of them open into the duct of Wharton. 
One, longer than the rest, (which is occasionally derived in part 
.also from the submaxillary gland.) runs along the Whartonian 
duct, and opens cither with it or very near it ; this has been 
named the duct of Tlartholinc. 

The sublingual and submental arteries and veins supply this 
small gland. The nerves are numerous, and are derived from 
the lingual branch of die fifth pair. 

Saliva . — The saliva secreted by these glands is a clear lim- 
pid fluid, containing a few microscopic granular corpuscles. Its 
specific gravity is 1.006 to 1.008, and it has only about 1 to 1^ 
parts of solid matter in 100. It is always alkaline during the 
act of mastication ; but afterwards becomes acid, and remains so 
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until the next time of taking food. Its chief ingredients, besides 
water and mucus, are a peculiar animal extractive substance, 
named salivinc, with some alkaline and earthy salts. It is contains 
remarkable, besides, for containing i minute proportion of suI- ®“ lp e 1 J i ocya ’ 
phocyanidc of potassium. n 


Development . — In mammalia, according to Miiller mid Weber, the sali- Develop- 
var y glands, as shewn in the case of the parotid gland in the embryo of the mtnt * 
sheep, (fig. 259,) first appear in the form of a simple canal with bud-like pro- 
cesses lying in a blastema, and communicating with the cavity of the mouth. 

This canal becomes more and more ramified to form the ducts, whilst the 
Fig. 259.* Fig. 2«0.f 



blastema soon acquires a lobulatcd form, (fig. 2G0,) corresponding with 
that of the future gland, and at last wholly disappears, leaving the branch- 
ed ducts, with their blood-vessels and connecting tissues. The suhmnxillary 
is said to be the first formed; then the sublingual and the parotid. 

* Early appearance of the parotid gland in the embryo of the sheep. — 

+ Lobules of the parotid gland, in the sheep’s embryo, in a more 
advanced condition. — (Muller). 
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TlfE PHARYNX. 

The pharynx (fig. 258, p. 5 ) is that part of the alimen- 
tary canal which intervenes between the cavity of the mouth 
and the oosopluigus. It is situated behind the nose, mouth, and 
larynx, in front of the vertebral column, and between the great 
vessels of the neck ; reaching from beneath the basilar process 
of the occipital bone down to the level of the cricoid cartilage, 
opposite the fifth cervical vertebra, where it ends in the 
oesophagus. 

It forms an oblong sac, open at the lower end, and imperfect 
in front, where it presents apertures leading into the nose, 
mouth, and larynx, but closed in other directions, viz. above, 
behind, and at the sides. The walls of this sac consist of a 
fascia or layer of fibrous tissue, dense at its upper part, but 
lax and weak below, surrounded by muscles, and lined by a 
mucous membrane. Its upper end forms a cul-dc-sac beneath 
the basilar process, to which and also to the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone it is attached by a tendinous expansion, which 
descends some distance on its posterior and lateral surfaces. 
Behind, it is loosely connected by cellular tissue to the prscvertc- 
bral fascia covering the bodies of the cervical vertebra) and the 
muscles which rest upon them. At the side it has similar con- 
nections, by loose cellular tissue, with the styloid process and its 
muscles, and with the large vessels and nerves of the neck. In 
front, the walls of the pharynx are attached in succession to the 
sides of the posterior narcs, the mouth, and the larynx. Thus, 
commencing above by a tendinous structure only, at the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone and the Eustachian tube, its walls 
are connected by means of muse 1 ? and fibrous membrane, first, 
with the internal pterygoid plate, then with the ptcrygo-maxillary 
ligament, and next with the mylo-liyoid ridge of the lower jaw : 
below this, again, they are attached to the sides of the tongue, 
to the hyoid bone, and stylo-hyoid ligament ; and lastly, to the 
thyroid and cricoid Cartilages. 

The pharynx is about lour inches and a half in length, and is 
somewhat wider across than it is deep from before backwards. 
Its width above is moderate; its widest part is opposite the 
cornua of the hyoid bone, and below this it rapidly contracts 
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towards its termination, opposite the cricoid cartilage, which is 
the narrowest part. 

The velum pendulum palati projects backwards into the 
■ pharynx, and during the passage of the food is applied to its pos- 
terior wall. Seven openings lead into the cavity of the pharynx; Openings 
viz. above the velum the two posterior openings of the narcs( 1 ), “/uu-ynx 
and at the sides the apertures of the Eustachian tubes ( 6 ) ; are seven, 
below the velum there is first the passage leading from the 
mouth ( 3 ), then the superior opening of the larynx ( 4 ), and, 
lastly, the passage into the oesophagus ( 5 ). 

Structure . — The muscles of the pharynx are the superior, its muscles 
middle, and inferior constrictors, the stylo-pharyngeus, and the 
palato-pharyngcus (sec pp. 282, 289). . At the upper end of 
the pharynx, its structure is strengthened by a firm dense 
fascia, already referred to, named the pharyngeal aponeurosis, 
which is attached above to the basilar process, and, at the sides, fascia . 
to the petrous portion of the temporal bones. It diminishes in 
thickness as it descends. 

The mucous membrane lining the inner surface of the pha- mucous 
rynx is continuous at the several apertures with that of the men,brane; 
adjacent cavities. It varies somewhat in its character in dif- 
ferent parts. Its upper portion is thick where it adheres to 
the periosteum of the basilar process, but is much thinner near 
the entrance of the Eustachian tube and the posterior narcs : in 
this situation numerous glands arc found collected in a layer 
beneath the mucous membrane. In the part opposite the 
fauces, the mucous membrane exactly resembles that of the filrtnds ’ 
mouth, and is provided with glands. Lower down it becomes 
paler, and at the back of the larynx it forms several longitudi- 
nal folds or plicae. According to Henle, the epithelium upon ™ d t , uililim 
the upper portion of the pharynx, as low down as a horizontal 
line level with the floor of the nares, is columnar and ciliated; 
but, below that point, is squamous and destitute of cilia. 


THE (ESOPHAGUS. 

The oesophagus or gullet is a membranous tube leading (Esoplmgus. 
from the pharynx to the stomach, and forming the passage 
through which the food descends . into the latter organ. It it* extent, 
commences at the cricoid cartilage, (fig. 258, 5 ,) opposite the 
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straight. 


'fifth cervical vertebra, anti, descending along the front of the 
spine, passes through the diaphragm opposite the ninth dorsal 
vertebra, and then ends by opening into the cardiac orifice of 
the stomach, (fig. 262, 2 .) 

length, and The length of the oesophagus is about nine inches. The 
width. diameter of its passage is less than that of any other division of 
the alimentary canal, its smallest part being at the commence- 
ment behind the cricoid cartilage ; it is also constricted in 
passing through the diaphragm, but, below that, gradually 
Is not quite widens into the stomach. The oesophagus is nearly straight 
straight. j n direction, having only two or three slight curvatures. Of 
these, one corresponds with the antero-postcrior flexure of the 
vertebral column in the neck and thorax. It also has two 
slight lateral bendings, for though at its commencement it is 
placed upon the median line, yet, towards the root of the neck, 
it inclines to the left side ; from thence to the fifth dorsal ver- 
tebra it gradually resumes its position towards the middle line, 
and, finally, it deviates again to the left, at the same time com- 
ing forward towards the ccsophageal opening of the diaphragm. 
Its connex- The oesophagus is for the most part applied to the anterior sur- 
10118 face of the spine, being connected with it and with the longus 
colli muscle by loose cellular tissue : the thoracic duct ascends 
obliquely from light to left, between it and the bodies of the 
upper dorsal vertebras, and towards its lower extremity it is 
in the nock; placed in front of the aorta. In the neck , the oesophagus lies 
immediately behind the trachea; on each side of it is the com- 
mon carotid artery, and also a part of the thyroid body, but, as 
it inclines to the left side, it is in more immediate connection 
with the left carotid ; the recurrent laryngeal nerves ascend 
in the between the (esophagus and trachea. In the thorax , the 

thorax. gullet is covered in front by the lower part of the trachea, 

by the commencement of the left bronchus, and by the back of 
the pericardium. The aorta, except near the diaphragm, where 
the oesophagus is in front of the vessel, lies rather to the left, 
and the vena azygos to the right; the pneumogastric nerves 
descend in close contact with its sides, and form a plexus around 
it, the left nerve coming down gradually in front, and the right 
nerve retiring behind it. Lastly, the oesophagus, which is here 
placed in the interval between the two pleurae, receives a partial 
covering on each side from those membranes. 
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The walls of the oesophagus are composed of three coats; viz. Structure, 
an external or muscular, a middle or cellular, and an internal or Three coats, 
mucous coat. 

The muscular coat consists of two layers of fibres, disposed Muscular 
in different planes, and taking opposite directions ; these arc an 
external longitudinal layer, and an internal circular layer. 

This twofold arrangement of the muscular fibres of the alimen- 
tary canal prevails throughout its whole length ; but the two 
layers arc here much thicker, more uniformly disposed, and 
more evident than elsewhere, except quite at the lower end of 
the rectum. The external or longitudinal fibres are disposed 
at the commencement of the tube in three fasciculi, seen one 
in front, and one on each side of the oesophagus. The lateral 
bundles are blended above with the inferior constrictor of the 
pharynx; the anterior fasciculus arises from the back of the 
cricoid cartilage at the prominent ridge, between the crico-ary- 
tenoid muscles, and then spreads out obliquely on each side of 
the gullet as it descends, and soon blends with the lateral 
bundles to form a continuous layer around the tube. The in- and internal 
ternal or circular fibres arc continuous above with those of the 
inferior constrictor of the pharynx. The rings or circles which 
they form around the tube have a transverse direction at the 
upper and lower part of the (esophagus, but in the intervening 
space are somewhat oblique. At the lower end of the (esopha- 
gus, both layers of fibres become continuous with those of the 
stomach. 

The muscular coat of the upper end of the oesophagus is Muscular 
red, and consists of the striped muscular fibres; but lower 
down it becomes paler, and is principally composed of the plain above, 
muscular fibres. A few striped fibres, however, are found and pJain 
mixed with the others, and have been traced throughout its below, 
whole length, and even, it is said, upon the cardiac end of the 
stomach. (Ficinus.) 

The cellular coat is placed between the muscular and mu- Cellular 
cous coats, and connects them together but very loosely. 

The mucous membrane is of firm texture, and is paler Mucous 
in colour than that of the pharynx or stomach. From its 
loose connections its outer surface is freely moveable on the 
muscular tunic; and when the latter is contracted and the 
oesophagus is shut, as happens when it is not giving passage to 
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food, the sides of the tube are in mutual contact. In this 
state, the mucous membrane is thrown into longitudinal folds, 
which disappear on distension of the canal. 

Minute papillae arc seen upon this mucous membrane, 
placed at some distance from each other; and the whole is 
covered with a thick squamous epithelium, which can be traced 
as far as the cardiac orifice of the stomach, where it suddenly 
changes its character, as will be hereafter noticed. 

The gullet is provided with many small compound glands, 
named oesophageal glands , which are especially numerous at the 
lower end of the tube. 

THE ABDOMINAL PORTION OK TIIE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

That part of the digestive canal which is found beneath the 
diaphragm, and consists of the stomach and intestines, is situated 
within the cavity of the abdomen , the extent, boundaries, and 
regions of which may here be briefly explained. 

THE ABDOMEN. 

The abdomen ( abdere , to conceal) is the largest cavity in the 
body, and is lined by an extensive and complicated serous 
membrane, named the peritonaeum. 

Including the cavity of the pelvis, which in fact consti- 
tutes its lower part, it extends from the diaphragm above, to 
the levatores ani muscles below ; and from the transversales 
muscles in front, to the spine, the quadrati lumborum, and iliaci 
muscles behind. All of these structures, excepting the dia- 
phragm and spine, arc lined with a fibrous layer or fascia , 
which is differently named according to the parts to which it is 
attached. Through these several structures, which taken toge- 
ther constitute the walls of the abdomen, several apertures 
exist for the transmission of vessels or other organs into and out 
of the cavity. Thus, superiorly, there are three principal aper- 
tures in the diaphragm, for the passage of the aorta, the vena 
cava, and the oesophagus. In front, there is the umbilicus, 
which is pervious during foetal life, and then transmits the 
umbilical vessels. Lower down, there is an opening on each 
side for the femoral vessels, and a second on each side for the 
spermatic cord in the male, and the round ligament of the 
uterus in the female. In the pelvic portion of this great cavity 
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there is an opening for the termination or outlet of the intestinal 
canal, and another for that of the genito-urinary passages. To 
these may be added several smaller openings for blood-vessels 
and nerves. 

The cavity, as above defined, contains the greater part of Itscon- 
the digestive organs, the urinary organs, and the internal organs ^vision™* 
of generation. It is subdivided into two parts: an upper and 
larger part, the abdomen, properly so called; and a lower part, 
named the pelvic cavity . The limits between the abdominal 

and pelvic portions of the cavity arc marked by the brim of the 
pelvis. 

For the purpose of enabling precise reference to be made The* abdo- 
to the situation and condition of the contained organs, the hmnitoST 
JfrV 201* abdomen proper has been ar- off into 

tificially subdivided into ccr- ugl0118, 
tain regions, the boundaries 
of which arc indicated by lines 
drawn upon the surface of the 
body. Thus, two transverse 
lines drawn round the body 
divide it into three zones ; 
viz. an upper, a middle, and 



1 


;/ 


a lower. One of these trans- 
verse lines, commencing at 
the most prominent point of 
the costal cartilages at one 
side, is drawn across to the 
corresponding point on the 
opposite side, and thence 
round the back to the place 
at which it began. The other line, proceeding from the crest of 
the ilium at one side, extends to that of the other, and so 
round the body, as in the former instance. These zones are 
further subdivided into three parts by means of two perpen- 
dicular lines, drawn from the cartilage of the eighth rib, at 
each side, down to the centre of Poupart’s ligament. 


* Surface of the ubdomen, with lines drawn upon it, marking off its 
artificial subdivision into regions. 1. Epignstric region. 2. Umbilical. 3. 
Hypogastric or pubic. 4, 4. Right and left hypochondriac. 5, 5. The 
two lumbar ; and 6, (5. The right and left iliac regions. 
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The upper zone is thus marked off into the right and left 
hypochondriac (tlsro, under ; ^ovSpo c> the cartilage) regions (fig. 
261, 4 4 ), and the epigastric (c7re, upon ; y aarnp, the stomach) 
region (*), which is sometimes called scrobiculus cordis . The 
middle zone is divided 26 2 * 

into the umbilical region 


in the centre ( 2 ), and the 
right and left lumbar 
regions ( 5 5 ) ; and the 
inferior zone into the 
hypogastric or pubic re- 
gion ( 3 ), in the centre, 
and the iliac region at 
each side ( 6 6 ). 

Now the sulxliaphrag- 
matic or abdominal por- 
tion of the alimentary 
canal, and its several 
accessory viscera, occupy 
nearly the whole of the 
cavity of the abdomen 
— the urinary organs, and 
some part of the organs 
of generation taking up 
but a very limited space 
within it. 

This part of the di- 
gestive tube is subdivid- 
ed into the stomach, (fig. 
262, *,) the small intes- 
tine and the great intes- 
tine ( 6 “ 15 ,) distinctions 
which are founded on 
evident differences of 
form and structure. The 



small intestine is further distinguished by anatomists into three 


* Diagram of the stomach and intestines, to shew their course. — 1. Sto- 
mach. 2. (Esophagus. 3. Left, and 4. right end of stomach. 5, 6. 
Duodenum. 7. Convolutions of jejunum. 8. Those of ileum. 9. Caecum. 
10. Vermiform appendix. 11. Ascending. 12. Transverse; and 13. De- 
scending colon. 14. Commencement of sigmoid flexure. 15. Rectum. 
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parts, named the duodenum ( 6 ), the jejunum ( 7 ), and the ileum 
( B ). The large intestine, also, is distinguished into the ceecum 
( 9 ), the colon ( ll ~ u ), and the rectum ( 15 ). Moreover, the colon 
itself is named, in its different parts, the ascending ( n ), trans - 
verse ( 12 ), and descending ( 13 ) colon; and, at its lower part, 
presents a remarkable bend, called the sigmoid jlexure ( 14 ). 

On opening the abdomen, from the front, these several parts, 
and also the viscera appended to them, are seen to be more or 
less covered by the general lining membrane of the cavity, 
named the peritonaeum ; and arc found to be attached to its pos- 
terior and upper walls, by means of folds or duplicaturcs of 
that membrane, which include the blood-vessels, nerves, and 
lymphatics belonging to each organ. 

A general idea of the position and arrangement of the abdo- 
minal viscera may be obtained by referring them to the trans- 
verse colon. This portion of the large intestine crosses through 
the abdomen from right to left, immediately behind the anterior 
wall, a little above the umbilicus. Together with the peritoneal 
fold, called the transverse mesocolon, by which it is attached 
behind, the transverse colon divides tlic abdominal cavity into 
two parts, one being above and the other below it. 

Above it, are found the liver, with its excretory apparatus, 
which occupies the right hypochondrium, a part of the epigas- 
trium, and extends a short way into the left hypochondrium ; 
the stomach, which lies in the epigastric and left hypochondriac 
regions ; the spleen, which is closely applied to the left end of 
the stomach ; and, lastly, the commencement of the duodenum, 
which is continuous with the right end of the stomach. 

Below the transverse colon, and covered by a process of the pe- 
ritonaeum, containing fat, and called the great omentum, are found 
the convolutions of the jejunum and ileum, attached by the me- 
sentery. These convolutions occupy the umbilical and hypo- 
gastric regions, and arc surrounded by the large intestine, 
which occupies the iliac and lumbar regions on each side, and 
crosses the upper part of the umbilical region, as already men- 
tioned. On lifting up the transverse colon, with its meso- 
colon, the termination of the duodenum is seen passing under 
it ; and, placed across the spine, at the root of the mcso-colon, 
and above the last portion of the duodenum, is found the pan- 
creas. The rectum, or lower part of the large intestine, passes 
down into the pelvic cavity. 


Arrange- 
ment of the 
perito- 
naeum. 


Position 
of the 
viscera of 
abdomen. 


The trans- 
verse colon : 

parts above 

it ; 


parts below 
it. 
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On removing the digestive organs from tlic abdomen, the 
kidneys, supra-renal capsules, and ureters, the great blood-ves- 
sels, lymphatics and nerves, are found lying quite at the back 
of that cavity. The bladder when full, and the uterus in its 
gravid state, project upwards into the abdomen, and displace 
the small intestine. 


THE STOMACH. 

The stomach (fig. 262, 1 : yaor rip) is that dilated por- 
tion of the alimentary canal which intervenes between the 
oesophagus and the duodenum, and within which the food is 
retained to be acted on by the gastric juice, and to be converted 
into chyme. 

This organ is seated in the left hypochondriac and the epi- 
gastric regions, and in a part also of tlic right hypochondrium. 
It is placed across behind the anterior wall of the abdomen, 
beneath the liver and diaphragm, and above the transverse colon. 

The stomach, when distended, has the shape of an irregular 
cone having a rounded base and being curved upon itself. The 
left extremity ( 3 ) is the larger, and is named the great or splenic 
end of the stomach. The right or small end ( 4 ) is also named the 
pyloric extremity. Of its two orifices, the one by which food 
enters from tlic oesophagus is named the cardiac orifice 
(fig. 263, o), the other, by which the stomach communicates 
with the duodenum, and which is placed on a little lower level, 
and more forwards, is the pyloric orifice (^). 

The oesophagus terminates in the stomach two or three inches 
from the great extremity, which projects beyond that tube to 
the left, and is named the great cul-de-sac or fundus (c). 

Between the cardiac and the pyloric orifices, the outline of 
the stomach is curved along its upper and lower borders. The 
upper border, about three inches in length, is concave, and is 
named the lesser curvature (ft) ; while the lower border, which is 
much longer, and, except towards the pylorus, convex, forms the 
greater curvature (a). These two borders or curvatures constitute 
the limits between the anterior and the posterior surfaces of the 
organ. 

Towards the pylorus (y), the small end of the stomach de- 
scribes a double bend, opposite to the first turn of which is a 
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prominence or bulging, sometimes named the small cul-de-sac 
or antrum pylori ( d ). 

Dimensions . — These vary greatly according to the state of size. 


Fig. 2G3 * 



ounces and a half in the male, a 


distension of the organ. 
When moderately filled, 
its length is about ten or 
twelve inches ; and its di- 
ameter, at the widest part, 
from four inches to four 
inches and a half. Accord- 
ing to Clcndinning, it 
weighs, when freed from 
other parts, about four 
somewhat less in the female. 


Connections . — The stomach is in contact with many sur- Conncx- 


rounding parts, to several of which it is attached in different ions - 


ways. 

Its anterior and posterior surfaces are free, smooth, and Covered in 
covered with peritonaeum. The anterior surface, which is di- kindly 
rcctcd slightly upwards as well as forwards, is in contact above perito- 
witli the diaphragm and the under surface of the liver, and Il<xum ' 
lower down with the abdominal parietes opposite to the epigas- 
tric region, which is hence named the pit of the stomach . 

The posterior surface is turned downwards and backwards, and 
rests upon the transverse mcso-eolon, and further back, upon the 
pancreas and great vessels of the abdomen. 

At its cardiac orifice it is continuous with the oesophagus, and Attached 
is, therefore, fixed to the oesophageal opening in the diaphragm, 
being also connected with that muscle by a reflection of the 
peritonaeum, sometimes named the gas tro- phrenic ligament . thegastro- 
This is, therefore, the most fixed part of the stomach, and is {j^ent 
placed higher, and at the same time further back, than any 
other part of the organ. The pyloric extremity, situated lower 
down, nearer to the surface, and having greater freedom of mo- 
tion, is continuous with the duodenum. It is covered by the and the 
concave surface of the liver, and, in some cases, touches the duoiie,lum » 


• Diagram outline of stomach. — a. Great curvature, b . Lesser curvature, 
c. Left end, great cul-de-sac or fundus, d. Small cul-de-sac or antrum 
pylori, o. (Esophageal orifice or cardia. q . Duodenal orifice or pylorus. 
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neck of the gall-bladder. The lesser curvature, which fs 
turned upwards and backwards, is connected by means of a 
fold of the peritonaeum, named the lesser or gastro-hepatic 
omentum , with the under surface of the liver. From the greater 
curvature of the stomach proceeds another double layer of peri- 
tonaeum, loaded with fat, which is called the great or gastro- 
colic omentum . The duplicaturc of peritonaeum, forming the 
gastro-hcpatic omentum, having reached the lesser curvature of 
the stomach, separates into its two layers, of which one passes 
over the anterior surface, and the other upon the posterior sur- 
face of the organ, as far to its greater curvature: here they 
again become applied to one another, and, leaving the stomach, 
pass down in front of the small intestine, and form the great 
omentum, which, again turning upwards, becomes attached to 
the transverse colon. The blood-vessels and lymphatics of the 
stomach pass within these duplicatures of the peritonaeum, and 
reach the organ along its two curvatures. Lastly, the great cul- 
dc-sac is in contact partly with the diaphragm, but chiefly with the 
concave surface of the spleen, with which it is connected by 
means of a fold of peritonaeum, named the gastro-splenic omen- 
tum , and by its contained vessels. 

When the stomach is distended, its position and direction arc 
changed. The oesophageal end being fixed to the back part of 
the diaphragm cannot alter much, but the duodenal extremity 
lias more liberty of motion. The lesser curvature is, also, toler- 
ably well fixed to the liver by the small omentum, while the 
great curvature is the most moveable part : accordingly, when 
the stomach is distended, this curvature is elevated and at the 
same time carried forwards, whilst the anterior surface is turned 
upwards and the posterior surface downwards. 

Structure . — The walls of the stomach consist of four distinct 
coats, held together by fine cellular tissue. They arc named, 
in order from within outwards, the serous, muscular, cellular, 
and mucous coats. By some the cellular coat is not reckoned 
as a separate tunic. Taking all the coats together, the walls of 
the stomach are thinner than those of the (esophagus, but rather 
thicker than those of the intestines generally. They are thickest 
at the pyloric end, and thinnest in the great cul-de-sac. 

The external or serous coat, derived from the peritonaeum, is 
a thin, smooth, transparent, and clastic membrane, which covers 
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the entire viscus, excepting along its two curvatures, from which, ami is 
as already mentioned, it is reflected so as to form the small and 
great omenta. Along the place of this reflection, between the n.-cum ; 
borders of the stomach and the two layers of the peritonaeum, is is wanting 
a three-sided space, occupied by loose cellular tissue, and con- ]f 0 °^ r * Iie 
taming the larger blood-vessels and lymphatics of the organ, 
which, in this way, reach and run along the two curvatures. The 
existence of this space, and the loose nature of the attachment 
***af the peritonaea! tunic in its neighbourhood, must facilitate the 
alternate distension and collapse of the stomach. In other 
situations, the serous coat adheres firmly to the muscular coat. 

The second, or muscular , coat is composed of three sets of Mihcu 
fibres, named, from their direction, the longitudinal, the cir- COilt: 
cular and the oblique fibres, which form three layers. 

The first, or outermost layer consists of the longitudinal consists <■ 
fibres, which arc, in fact, a continuation of those of the ccsopha- 
gus. They spread out in a radiating manner from the cardiac dinal, 
orifice, for which reason they arc sometimes called the stellate 
fibres, and are found in greatest abundance along the curvatures, 
especially on the lesser one. On the anterior and posterior 
surfaces they are very thinly scattered, or are not to be found 
at all. Towards the pylorus they are arranged more closely 
together and form a thicker uniform layer, which becomes con- 
tinuous with the longitudinal fibres of the duodenum. 

The second set arc the circular fibres, which form a complete middle »i 
layer over the whole extent of the stomach. They commence circi,l: "’ 
by small and thinly scattered rings at the left extremity of the 
great cul-de-sac, describe larger and larger circles as they sur- 
round the body of the stomach, and towards the pyloric end again 
form smaller rings and at the same time become much thicker 
and stronger than at any other point. At the pylorus itself, they 
arc gathered into an annular bundle, which projects inwards 
into the cavity and forms, together with a covering of mucous 
membrane, the pyloric sphincter. 

The innermost muscular layer is incomplete, and consists of and inter- 
file oblique fibres. These oblique fibres arc continuous with 
the circular fibres of the gullet ; they embrace the cardiac fibres, 
orifice on the left, where they form a considerable stratum, and 
from that point descend obliquely upon the anterior and pos- 
terior surfaces of the stomach, Avhere they spread out from one 

3 x 
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another and gradually disappear. They arc best seen from the 
inside of the stomach, after removing the mucous membrane. 

The muscular fibres are of a pale reddish colour. They be- 
long to the class of plain fibres, but amongst them, however, 
Firinus and Valentin have found some connected with the longi- 
tudinal layer which arc indistinctly striated. 

The cellular , or fibrous coat of the stomach is a tolerably 
distinct layer placed between the muscular and mucous coats, 
and connected with both. It has also been named from its posi- 
tion the submucous coat, and from its white colour, the nervous 
tunic ; but it consists essentially of a dense filamentous areolar 
tissue. Tt serves to support the mucous coat, and also forms a 
layer in which the blood-vessels ramify before they enter that 
membrane : lienee it is sometimes called the vascular coat. 
This is not the only cellular layer in the walls of the stomachy 
for one may be demonstrated between the muscular and serous 
coats, serving to connect them together, but it is very fine and 
is not described as a separate tunic. 

The internal, or mucous , coat is a smooth, soft, rather thick 
and pulpy membrane, which has generally a palish pink hue 
owing to the blood in its capillary vessels, but which, after it 
has been well washed, is of a greyish white or pale straw colour. 
In some cases, however, it presents this pale aspect without any 
previous washing. In infancy the vascular redness is more 
marked, the surface having then a rosy hue, but it becomes 
paler in childhood, and in aged persons is often of an ash-grey 
colour. During digestion its vessels become congested, and 
when examined in that condition it is always much darker than 
usual. 

After dentil a few hours will often suffice to change its colour to a dirty 
brown tint, mottled and streaked in some cases with dull red lines, corre- 
sponding with the course of the veins. This alteration is owing to the 
exudation of the colouring matter of the Mood, and is especially met with 
in old subjects, in whom the mucous membrane is always thin. In acute 
inflammation, or after tb ■ introduction of irritating substances or of strong 
acrid poisons, it becomes of a bright red, either all over or in spots, patches 
or streaks of variable sizes. Corrosive poisons, the gastric juice, and some- 
times regurgitating bile, may stain it variously, black, brown, yellow, or 
green ; and the effect of chronic inflammation is to leave the membrane of a 
slate-grey colour. 

Independently of all these modifying circumstances connected with the 
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s^jjthacli itself, as was pointed out by Dr. Yclloly and others, the colour of 
the gastric mucous surface is liable to bo influenced by causes of a more 
general nature. Thus, it has been found that in cases of obstructed venous 
circulation, as when deatlt-occfirs from hanging or ffom drowning, and also 
in certain diseases of therein!, the internes surface of the stomach is red- 
dened to a greater or less extent ; but the amount of vascularity may vary 
from circumstances which are not ncll understood, and may be found greatly 
increased in cases in which none of those already named exist. 


The gastric mucoug membrane is thickest in the pyloric por- Its thick- 
tion of the stomach,\and thinnest in the great cul-dc-sac. It m p S8 ‘ 
always becomes thinner in old age. 

The outer or adherent surface of the mucous membrane is Ruga?, or 
connected with the muscular coat so loosely as to be moveable foltls * 
upon it. In consequence of this, and of the great extent and 
want of elasticity of the mucous membrane as compared with 
the other coats, the internal surface of the stomach, when that 
organ is in a contracted state, is thrown into numerous convo- 
luted ridges, ruga, which are produced by the puckering of the 
mucous, accompanied by the cellular coat, and arc entirely obli- 
terated by distension of the stomach. These folds of the mucous 
coat arc most evident along the great curvature, and have a 
general longitudinal direction. 

On examining the gastric mucous membrane closely with the Tin* alveoli, 
aid of a simple Jens, it is seen to be marked throughout, but 01 uells * 
more plainly towards the pyloric extremity, with little depres- 
sions or cells named alveoli , (fig. 2G4,) which have a polygonal 



figure, nnd vary from about \j<J„th to 7 -Jtfth of 
an inch across, being larger and more oblong 
near the pylorus. 

Towards the pyloric region of the stomach, 
where the mucous membrane is thicker than 
elsewhere, the margins of these alveoli are 
elevated into pointed processes, which may be 
compared to rudimentary villi, the perfect 


forms of those appendages existing only in the small intestine, 


and making their appearance in the duodenum, immediately 


beyond the pylorus. 


Fringes, or 
rudimen- 
tary villi. 


# View of the cells of the mucous membrane of tlie human .stomach, 
magnified thirty-two diameters. After Dr. Sprott Boyd. The hexagonal 
cells with their intermediate elevated margins, and the mouths of the tubuli 
iit the bottom of each, arc shewn. 


3x2 
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At tlic bottom of the alveoli or pits above described, and 
also in the intervals between them, arc seen small round aper- 
tures, which arc the mouths of minute tubes, placed perpen 
dicularly to the surface, closed at their attached or deep ex- 
tremity which rests on the submucous cellular tissue, and 
opening at the other on the inner surface of the stomach. 
On making a vertical section of the mem- 
brane, and submitting it to the microscope, 
it is seen to consist almost entirely of those 
small tubuli , arranged close to, and parallel 
with each other, (fig. 2G5.) Their diameter 
varies from ^doth to ^^th of an inch, and 
their length from «joth to —th of an inch. 

At the cardiac end of the stomach, where the 
membrane is thinnest, they arc shorter and 
arc simply tubular ; but, in approaching the pyloric portion, they 
gradually become longer and assume a more complicated form, 
for though quite straight near their orifices, they arc convoluted 
or irregularly sacculated towards their deep 
or closed extremity. These characters are 
most perfect near the pylorus. Sometimes 
two or more of these compound tubuli 
unite, and open by a single orifice. They 
exist at all parts of the stomach, even 
where the alveoli are indistinct or absent; 
they Contain a colourless fluid, with granu- 
lar matter, and appear to be the secre- 
ting organs of the gastric juice. They arc 
formed of a simple homogeneous mem- 
brane, lined by a columnar epithelium, 

(fig. 2GG), which becomes spheroidal to- 
wards their closed extremity. 

In sonic cases, much more evidently than 


Fig. 



* Section of the mucous membrane of the stomach of the Pig, made 
perpendicular to the surface, showing the tubuli : the blood-vessels in the 
submucous cellular tissue are injected. Magnified about twenty diameters. 
(Hoyd.) 

t One of the tubuli from the stomach of the Pig. it is cut obliquely, 
and shows the columnar epithelium with which it is lined ; at the lower part 
tin* outer or attached ends of the columnar particles arc seen, with their con- 
tained nucleus. After Wasmann. 
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in others, the surface of the mucous membrane in the pyloric 
portion of the stomach, and also along the adjacent part of the 
great curvature, presents to the naked eye numerous rounded 
and whitish eminences, surrounded by slight circular furrows. 
Cruvcilhicr suggests that the term granular or glandular might 
be applied to stomachs having this appearance. The eminences 
in question have been carefully examined by BischofF, who states 
that they have no peculiar structure, and are merely thicker por- 
tions of the mucous membrane. But although a finely mamil- 
latcd or convoluted appearance (somewhat like the surface of the 
brain represented in miniature) of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach may be caused by simple elevations which are not glan- 
dular, this membrane is nevertheless provided with lenticular 
follicles, which when unusually prominent give rise to an ap- 
pearance similar to that above described. These follicles arc 
marked with a depression in the centre, and are found in greater 
or less numbers all over the stomach, but are most numerous 
towards the pylorus. They arc best seen in the stomachs of 
infants and children. Around the cardiac orifice they assume 
the character of mul til ocular crypts. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach is covered with an epi- 
thelium, so thin, however, that its existence was long doubted 
by anatomists, who conceived that the epithelial layer ceased 
at the festooned border of the oesophageal mucous membrane. 
A distinct epithelium exists all over the stomach, covering the 
margins and floors of the alveoli, and lining the tubuli also (fig. 
26 G). It for the most part belongs to the columnar variety, 
alternating in some parts with the squamous, which is com- 
posed of very minute polygonal scales. 

Vessels and nerves . — The stomach is a highly vascular organ. 
Its arterial branches, derived from all three divisions of 
the cceliac axis, roach the stomach between the folds of the 
peritonaeum, and form, by anastomosing together, two principal 
arterial arches, which are placed along its two curvatures. That 
situated along the lesser curvature is formed by the union of the 
coronary artery and the pyloric branch of the hepatic artery ; 
while the one found at the great curvature is formed by the junc- 


mcmhmne 
is studded 
with small 


glandular 


Its epithe- 
lium. 
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of ctnliac 


tion of the right gastro-cpiploic branch from the hepatic artery, 
and the left gastro-cpiploic from the splenic. Besides these, 
the great cul-de-sac receives the vasa brevia, which are brandies 
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of the splenic artery. After ramifying between the several coats 
and supplying them with blood, and especially after dividing 
into very small vessels on the submucous cellular tunic, the ul- 
timate arterial brandies enter the mucous membrane, and rami- 
fying freely, pass to its surface between the tubuli, arid end 
in a capillary network upon the hexagonal borders of the alveoli. 
The veins, corresponding with the arteries, return the residual 
blood into the splenic and superior mesenteric veins, and also di- 
rectly into the vena porta). 

The absorbents are very numerous ; they form a deep and a 
superficial set, and pass through lymphatic gland? found along 
the two curvatures of the stomach. 

The nerves , which are large, consist of the terminal branchea 
of the two pncumo-gasLric nerves, belonging to the cerebro- 
spinal system, and of offsets from the sympathetic system, de- 
rived from the solar plexus. The left pncuino-gastric nerve de- 
scends on the front, and the right upon the back of the stomach. 

The Pylorus . — While there is no special apparatus at the 
cardiac orifice of the stomach for closing the passage from the 
oesophagus, the opening at the pyloric end, leading from the 
stomach into the duodenum, is provided with a sphincter 
muscle. On looking into the pyloric end of the stomach, the 
mucous membrane is seen projecting in the form of a circular 
fold, called the pylorus, leaving a correspondingly narrow open- 
ing. Within this fold arc circular muscular fibres, belonging to 
the general system of circular fibres of the alimentary canal, 
which are here accumulated in the form of a strong band, whilst 
the longitudinal muscular fibres and the peritona)al coat pass 
over the pyloric fold to the duodenum, and do not enter into 
its formation. Externally the pyhjrus may be easily felt, like a 
thickened ring, at the right end of the stomach. Internally its 
opening is usually circular, and less than half an inch across, 
so that it is the narrowest part of the whole alimentary canal. 
Occasionally the orifice is oval, and it is often placed a little to 
one side. Sometime,, the circular rim is imperfect, and there 
arc found instead two crescentic folds, placed one above and 
the other below the passage (Huschke) ; and, lastly, there is 
occasionally but one such crescentic fold. 
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THE SMALL INTESTINE. 

The remaining part of the alimentary tube, extending from the Tlu* 
stomach to the anus, constitutes tile intestines , or the intestinal 
canal. It is divided into two portions, one named the small in- small 
testinc, in which the bile and the pancreatic juice arc added to ,,mllars °* 
the digestive mass, and the fluid chyle is formed and fitted for 
absorption by the lacteal vessels ; and the other called the large 
intestine, through which the residual and cxcremcntitious matter 
is conveyed out of the body. 

The small intestine (intestinum tenue ; fig. 2G2, c , 7 , 8 ,) 
reaches from the pylorus to the ileo-colic valve, at which it opens 
into the large intestine. It consists of a long tube, having a 
convoluted course, measuring on an average about twenty feet in twenty feet 
the healthy adult, and becoming gradually, though slightly, nar- convoluted • 
rower from its upper to its lower end. Its numerous convolutions 
occupy the middle regions of the abdomen, and arc surrounded 
by the large intestine. They arc connected with the back of 
the abdominal cavity, and arc held in their position by a cover- 
ing and fold of the peritonaeum, named the mesentery, and by 
numerous blood-vessels and nerves. 

The small intestine is arbitrarily divided into three portions, divided iuto 
which have different names ; the first eight or ten inches imme- 
diately succeeding to the stomach, and comprehending the w idest 
and most fixed part of the tube, being called the duodenum ( 6 ), duodenum, 
the upper two-fifths of the remainder being named the jejunum 
( 7 ), and the lower three-fifths the ileum ( H ). There are no dis- 
tinct lines of demarcation between these three parts, but there arc 
certain peculiarities of connection and certain differences of inter- 
nal structure to be observed in comparing the upper and lower 
ends of the entire tube, which will be pointed out after it has 
been described as a whole. 

Structure . — The walls of the small intestine are composed of Itsstn,c * 
four coats, resembling those of the stomach in their nature and 
relative position, and named accordingly the serous, muscular, of four 
cellular, and mucous coats. coats 

The external or serous coat is a thin transparent tunic, Serous coat 
smooth on its outer surface, and attached firmly at its inner side 
by means o£ cellular tissue to the succeeding or muscular coat. 

Derived from the peritonaeum, this serous coat almost entirely 
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surrounds the intestinal tube, leaving only a narrow interval 
along one border of the intestine, where it is reflected from it 
and becomes continuous with the two layers of the pcritonccal 
duplicaturc named the mesentery. The line at which this re- 
flect ion takes place is named the attached or mesenteric border 
of the intestine. The opposite border and sides of the tube, 
which arc covered by the peritonaeum, arc quite free and move- 
able upon the adjacent parts. 

The mesentery itself, which is some inches broad, is connected 
at its posterior margin with the back of the abdomen, so that it 
serves to support the intestine, and at the same lime leaves it ca- 
pable of a considerable degree of movement The blood-vessels, 
lacteals, and nerves arc also conveyed along the mesentery, and 
reach the intestine at its attached border, where for a small space 
the serous coat is wanting. 

The upper part of the small intestine, named the duodenum, is 
but partially covered by the peritonaeum, which there forms no 
mesentery. 

The muscular coat consists of two layers of fibres ; an outer 
longitudinal, and an inner or circular set. The longitudinal 
fibres arc but very thinly scattered, and arc most obvious along 
the free border of the intestine. The circular lavor is much 
thicker and more distinct ; its fibres are placed closely together, 
and run in a circular direction around the bowel, but it does not 
appear that they individually form perfect rings. 

This muscular tunic becomes gradually thinner towards the 
lower part of the small intestine. It is pale in colour, and 
is composed of plain muscular fibres. The progressive con- 
traction of these fibres, commencing in any part of the in- 
testine, and advancing in a downward direction, produces the 
peculiar vermicular , or peristaltic movement, by which the di- 
gestive mass is forced onwards through the canal. In this move- 
ment the circular fibres arc mainly concerned ; but the longi- 
tudinal fibres also aid in it ; and those found along the free 
border of the intestine will evidently straighten or unfold, as it 
were, its successive convolutions. 

The cellular coat of the small intestine is a tolerably distinct 
and whitish layer, of a loose texture, which is connected more 
firmly with the mucous than with the muscular coat, between 
which two it is placed. By turning a portion of the intestine 
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inside out, and then blowing forcibly into the cavity, the cellu- 
lar tunic may be inflated, the air being driven into its areolar 
tissue, through the part at which the peritoneal investment is 
wanting. This cellular, or, as it is by some named, sub- affords* 
mucous coat, supports the mucous membrane, and forms a sort 
of layer in which the vessels divide and subdivide into smaller 
branches preparatory to entering the mucous tissue. It consists 
of filamentous cellular tissue, mixed with fine clastic fibres. 

The internal or mucous coat is characterised by presenting Mucous 
all over its inner surface a finely flocculent, or shaggy appear- co,lt: 
anee, like the pile upon velvet, owing to its being covered with 
multitudes of minute processes, named villi; hence it is also is covered 
named the villous coat. It is one of the most vascular mem- 
branes in the whole body, and it is naturally of a reddish colour ^ly 
in the upper part of the small intestine, but becomes paler, and 
at the same time thinner towards the lower end. It presents for 
consideration, 1 . the epithelium ; 2. the large folds called val- 
vulrc connivcntes ; 3 . the villi; 4. the glands; and 5. the 
vessels. 

1. Epithelium . — Every part of the surface is covered by a TtBrpithe- 
tliin, transparent epithelium , of the columnar or cylindrical kind. iXmnar. 
The prismatic particles of this covering are represented in 

fig. 268 . 

2. Valvultc Con n i unites. — The folds and wrinkles found Its vulvas, 
upon the inner surface of the oesophagus and stomach may ^ n ^ l i lvu,aj 
be completely obliterated by full distension of those parts of ventes: 
the alimentary canal. In the lining membrane of the small 
intestine, however, there exist, beside such cfliiccablc folds, 

other permanent ones, which cannot be obliterated, even when 
the tube is forcibly distended. These permanent folds are the 
valvula connivcntcs , or valves of Kerkring. They arc crescentic 
projections of the mucous membrane, placed transversely to the 
course of the bowel, each of them reaching only about one-half 
or two-thirds of the distance around the interior of the tube, 
and following closely upon one another along the intestine. 

The largest of these valves arc about two inches long and their size, 
one-third of an inch wide at the middle or broadest part; 
but the greater number arc under these dimensions. Large 
and small valves arc often found to alternate with each other. 

Some of them arc bifurcated at one end, and others terminate 
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abruptly, appearing as if suddenly cut off. Each valve consists 
of a fold of the mucous membrane, that is, of two layers placed 
back to back, united together by cellular tissue. They contain 
no muscular fibres, and aro therefore not contractile. Being 
extensions of the mucous membrane, they serve to increase the 
absorbent surface to which the food is exposed, and at the same 
time they contribute to delay its passage along the intestine. 

There are no valvuloc conniventes quite at the commencement 
of the duodenum; about an inch or somewhat more below the 
pylorus they begin to appear ; beyond the point at which the 
bile and pancreatic juice are poured into the duodenum they are 
very large, regularly crescentic in form, and placed near to each 
other ; they continue thus through the rest of the duodenum and 
along the upper half of the jejunum; below that point they begin 
to get smaller and further apart ; and finally, towards the middle 
of the ileum, having gradually become more and more irregular 
and indistinct, sometimes even acquiring a longitudinal direction, 
they altogether disappear. 

3. Villi . — The villi,, peculiar to the small intestine, which 
give to its internal surface the velvety or villous appearance al- 
ready spoken of, are small, elongated, and highly vascular pro- 
cesses, which are found situated closely together over every part of 
the mucous membrane, upon the valvuhc conniventes, as well as 
between them. (Sec fig. 269.) They are best displayed by 
putting a piece of intestine, well cleansed from its mucus, 
under water, and examining it with a simple lens. The pre- 
valent form of the villi is that of minute, flattened, triangular 
processes ; others arc conical or cylindrical, or even clubbed at 
the free extremity. Two or even three villi arc occasionally 
seen connected together at their base. 

Their length varies from Jtli to y\ of a line, or even more; 
and the broad flattened kinds arc about nth or Jth of a line wide, 
and th or uVtli of a line thick. They arc largest and most 
numerous in the duodenum and jejunum, and become gradually 
shorter, smaller, and fewer in nui .bcr in the ileum. In the upper 
part of the small intestine Krause has estimated their number at 
from 50 to 90 in a square line ; and in the lower part at from 
40 to 70 in the same space : he calculates tlieir total number to 
be at least four millions. 

The structure of these villi is complicated : each consists of a 
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prolongation of the simple membrane, which forms the surface of 
the proper mucous layer, covered by epithelium and inclosing 
blood-vessels and lacteal vessels, with a greater or less number 
of small granular corpuscles and fat globules, of various sizes : 

Fig. 207 * 



nerves have not yet been demonstrated in the villi, though 
they probably arc not wanting. TCacli villus receives one or 
more small arterial twigs, which divide, and form upon its sur- 
face, beneath the epithelium and limiting membrane, a fine 
capillary network, from which the blood is returned for the most 
part by a single vein . The villi also contain absorbent vessels, 
which at the base of each villus pass into the general network 
of the lactcals of the mucous membrane. Their mode of origin 
within the villi is not yet determined with certainty. By most 
old observers, as Jdebcrkuclm, Hunter, Cruikshank, and Hcw- 
son, the lactcals were supposed to commence at the free surface 
of the villi by one or more open mouths ; but all the modifica- 
tions of this opinion are now given up, and the best authorities 
agree in believing that they form a closed system of vessels. 'This 
view, indeed, had been advocated by Mascagni, Albert Meckel, 
and liudolphi, who considered that they commenced by a net- 
work . I Ionic states that he has found only a single lacteal ves- 
sel, with a free, distended, but closed extremity in each cylin- 
drical villus, and two such vessels not anastomosing together in 
the broader villi. Krause has figured the main lacteal of a villus 
as beginning by several branches, some having free and closed 
extremities, and others joining in a network ; but it is questionable 

* Magnified view of the blood-vessels of the intestinal villi, showing 
an artery and vein, and a superficial capillary network. After a preparation 
injected by Licberkuehn. 
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Thi'ir whether this appearance may not be owing to retici lar vessels 
epithelium, in) jk; rfcctly filled. The epithelium (fig. 268) forms a thin, trail* 
sparent, but very distinct layer upon the surface of the illi. (a.) 
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It resembles the epithelial covering of the rest of the mucous 
membrane, and consists of elongated, prismatic, columnar par- 
ticles (it c), arranged compactly together, and perpendicularly 
to the surface (n). 

4. Glands . — The glandular structures found in the mucous 
coat of the small intestine arc the crypts or follicles of Lieber- 
kuclin, the solitary glands, the patches of Fever’s glands, and 
Brunner’s glands, the last being peculiar to the duodenum. 

The crypts of Licbcrkuehn, the smallest of these glandular 
structures, are found in every part of the small intestine, 
between the villi and surrounding the larger glands. They 
consist of minute tubes, closed at their attached extremity, 
and placed more or less perpendicularly to the surface, 
upon which they open by little orifices. (Sec fig. #69, 
270.) They appear to be analogous to the tubuli of the 
stomach, but they arc invariably simple in form, and arc 
placed further apart from each other. Similar tubules are found 
in the large intestine also. The crypts of hicbcrkuehn vary in 
length from the ^>th to the ^ 0 th of a line, and their diameter is 
about TsrVtli of a line. The walls of the tubes are thin, and lined 
with a columnar cpithc’ium : their contents are fluid and trans- 


* Epithelium of small intestine, magnified (Ilente). — a. Ideal repre- 
sentation of the surface of a villus, showing the ends of the epithelium pnr- 
tieles. n. Columnar particles of epithelium from the jejunum, c. Columns 
of intestinal epithelium viewed from their free extremities. j>. The same, as 
seen in a cross section of an intestinal villus. 
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Fig. 2G9. 11 


parent, with granules interspersed. These crypts arc sometimes 
filled with a whitish substance, which most probably consists 
chiefly of desquamated epithelium ;■» d mucus. 

The agminated glands , or glands of Peyer , (who dis- 
covered and described them in 1677,) arc found in groups 
or patches, having an oblong figure, and varying from half 
an inch to two or even four inches in length, and being 
about half an inch or rather more wide. These patches arc 
placed lengthways in the intestine at that part of the tube most 
distant from the mesentery ; and bonce, to obtain a view of them, 
the bowel should be opened along its attached border. 

The patches of Foyer’s glands (see fig. 269 and its descrip- 
tion) consist of groups of small, round, flattened vesicles or 
capsules, usually filled with a whitish semi-fluid matter, and 

situated beneath the 
mucous membrane, 
the surface of which 
is depressed into lit- 
tle shallow pits, at 
or rather under the 
bottom of which the 
capsules are placed. 
The intermediate sur- 
face of the membrane 
is beset with villi and 
Lieberkuehn’s crypts: 
the villi are also 
sometimes found even 
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and the crypts are collected in circles around the capsules, 
but do not communicate with them. In some subjects these 
small capsules arc found almost empty, and then they are 
difficult of detection. They are usually entirely closed ; but it 
has been supposed that they open from time to time to dis- 
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* Enlarged view of apart of a patch of Royer's glands. (Boehm.) It 
shows the different forms of the* individual vesicles, the zone of foramina 
belonging to Lieberkucliif'i follicles around each, the mouths of other of 
those follicles and numerous villi situated between the vesicles, not upon 
them, and, lastly, the surrounding darker part of the mucous membrane 
beset merely with villi and follicles. 
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charge their contents into the intestine, for Krause has observed 
that in the pig they are occasionally open, and a similar obser- 
vation has since been made by Dr. Allen Thomson, not only in 
the pig, but in the human intestine also. 

Coats of Opposite to the patches of Teyer’s glands, the mucous and 
beiloat^arc cellular coats of the intestine adhere more closely together than 
adherent elsewhere, so that in those situations it is impossible to inflate 

vascular ^ lc cellular coat. The corresponding parts of the intestine are 

also exceedingly vascular; and the lymphatic vessels form plexuses, 
which correspond in figure with the patches and may be very 
readily injected. 

Patches arc In all, there arc from twenty to thirty of these oblong patches, 
thirty^ t0 ^ 1( T arc hirger and placed at shorter distances from each other, 
in the lower part of the ileum ; but in the upper portion of that 
intestine and in the lower end of the jejunum, the patches occur 
less and less frequently, become smaller, and are of a nearly cir- 
cular form. 


The solitary 
glands are 
like single 
capsules of 
Peyer’s. 


Still smaller irregularly shaped clusters of these capsules arc 
found scattered throughout the intestine, and may be regarded 
as transitions to the next form of glands, named solitary, which 
differ from the agminated glands only in the circumstance of 
being separate. 

The solitary glands (glandulae solitarisc) arc soft, white, 
rounded, and slightly prominent bodies, about the size of a millct- 


sccd, wdiich are found scattered over the 
mucous membrane in every part of the small 
intestine. They are found on the mesen- 
teric as well as on the free border, be- 
tween and upon the valvular connivcntcs, 
and arc rather more numerous in the lower 
portion of the bowel. These small glands 
have no orifice, but consist of closed vesi- 


Fig. 270.* 



cles or capsules (fig. 270.), exactly resem- 
bling those forming the clusters of Peycr’s glands, having rather 
- thick but easily destructible waFs, and usually containing in 
their interior an opaque, whitish fluid, which abounds in fine 
granules. The free surface of the capsules, which is slightly 


* Solitary gland of tlie small intestine, magnified. (Boehm.) — The 
surface is beset with villi : the mouths of numerous crypts of Liebcrkuchn 
are also seen. 
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elevated when they arc full, is beset with the intestinal villi ; 
and, placed around them very irregularly, arc seen the open 
mouths of the crypts of Licbcrkuelm. 

The nature of the solitary and agminated glands is, after all, 
very obscure, and their use not understood. From the obser- 
vations of Krause and Thomson, it is to be presumed that their 
thick and granular contents are poured from time to time into 
the intestinal canal. 

Brunner's glands arc small rounded compound glands, first Brunner’s 
pointed out by Brunner, which exist in the duodenum, where 
they are most numerous at the upper end ; according to Huschke, in the 
they arc also found quite at the commencement of the jejunum. dl,ollrm,nl * 
They are embedded in the cellular tunic, and may be exposed 
by dissecting off’ the muscular coat from the outside of the 
intestine. They arc true compound glands, consisting of minute 
lobules, and containing branched ducts, which open upon the 
inner surface of the intestine. Their secretion has not been 
examined, but it is probably of importance in the digestive 
process. 

5. Blood-vessels and absorbents . — The branches of the me- Bloml- 
scntcric artery, having reached the attached borderof the intestine, of 

pass round its sides, dividing into numerous ramifications and intestine: 
frequently anastomosing at its free border. Most of the larger 
branches run immediately beneath the serous tunic ; many 
pierce the muscular coat, supplying it with vessels as they pass, nrnin g C _ 
and having entered the submucous cellular layer, ramify in it, niont 
so as to form a close network, from which still smaller vessels coats.* 1 th ° 
pass on into the mucous coat, and terminate in the capillary 
network of the folds, villi, and glands of that membrane, which 
is the most vascular of all the intestinal tissues. The fine 
capillaries of the muscular coat are arranged in two layers of 
oblong meshes, which accompany and correspond in direction 
with^thc longitudinal and circular muscular fibres. The veins 
accompany the arteries. 

The absorbents are also very numerous, and consist of a ^Absorbents 
superficial and a deep set, which commence by a network on the 
mucous and serous surfaces of the bowel. The superficial net- lymphatic, 
work forms longitudinal meshes arranged like the fibres of the 1 ^^*? ° F 
external muscular - laycz ; while the deep set, in which the lacteals 
of the villi terminate, form a network with meshes arranged trans- 
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versely like the circular muscular fibres. The two sets unite 
freely together, and at the attached border of the intestine end 
in numerous larger vessels, which pass off between the layers 
of the mesentery, and enter the mesenteric glands. 

THE DUODENUM. 

The duodenum (fig. 281, d) extends from the pylorus (p) 
to the place where the superior mesenteric vessels (the artery 
is marked w,) coming forwards beneath the lower border of the 
pancreas, cross vertically over the intestinal tube to reach the 
root of the mesentery. 

This is the shortest and widest part of the small intestine. 
It measures only 8 or 10 inches, or nearly about the breadth 
of twelve fingers ; hence its name. 

Its diameter varies between an inch and a half, and an inch 
and three quarters.* The course of the duodenum is also 
peculiar, for it describes a single large curve somewhat resem- 
bling a horsc-shoc, the convexity of which is turned towards the 
right, whilst the concavity is in the opposite direction, and em- 
braces the head of the pancreas. 

It is also placed more deeply, and held more fixedly in its 
position than the rest of the small intestine. Tt has no mesen- 
tery, and is covered only partially by the peritonaeum. Its 
muscular coat is thicker ; and its mucous membrane is the scat 
of the compound glands of Brunner. Lastly, the common bile- 
duct and the pancreatic duct open into this part of the intesti- 
nal canal. 

Three portions of the duodenum, differing from each other in 
their course and connections, are separately described by anato- 
mists ; viz. the ascending, descending and transverse portions. 

The first, or ascending portion, which is about two inches 
long, commences at the pylorus, and passing upwards, back- 
wards, and to the right side, reaches as far as beneath the neck 
of the gall-bladder, where the intestine bends suddenly down- 
wards. This first portion of the duodenum is for the most part 
free, and entirely surrounded by the peritonaeum. Above, and 


* These and other measurements relating to the intestinal canal arc given 
on the authority of Husehke. 
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in front of it, are the liver and gall-bladder, and it is commonly 
found stained by the exudation of' bile from the latter a few hours 
after death. Behind it, is the hepatic duct, with the blood- 
vessels passing up to the liver. 

The second, or descending portion, commencing at the bend descending, 
below the neck of the gall-bladder, passes vertically downwards 
in front of the right kidney as low as the second or third 
lumbar vertebra, where the bowel turns across to the left to 
form the transverse portion. This part of the duodenum is 
the least perfectly invested by the peritonaeum, which covers 
only its anterior surface, — the posterior surface being connected 
to the right kidney and the vertebral column, by cellular tissue. 

In front is the transverse colon and mesocolon, the upper layer of 
which is continuous with the peritoneal covering of the duode- 
num. To the left is the head of the pancreas, which adapts 
itself to the shape of the intestine on that side. The common 
bile-duct descends behind the left border of this part of the 
duodenum, and together with the pancreatic duet, which accom- 
panies it for a short distance, perforates the coats of the intestine 
obliquely at the lower part of its left or concave border. In 
the interior of this part of the intestine, the vnlvuhe conniven- 
tes begin to appear ; and an eminence or papilla found about 
four inches below the pylorus, on the inner and back part of the 
intestine, marks the situation of the common orifice of the 
biliary and pancreatic ducts. 

The third, or transverse portion, somewhat the longest and and tranB- 
narrowest, crosses obliquely from right to left, in front of the ^‘™ por ’ 
second lumbar vertebra, ascending a little so as to end in the 
jejunum at the left side of that bone. It is placed immediately 
behind the root of the transverse mesocolon, the two layers of 
which passing, the one upwards, and the other down, afford it a 
covering in front. Behind, it is attached by cellular tissue to 
the vertebral column, the pillars of the diaphragm, the vena 
cava, and the aorta. Along its upper border it is connected by 
vessels and cellular tissue with the pancreas. The superior 
mesenteric vessels pass from beneath the pancreas over the 
intestine at the point where it terminates in the jejunum. 

Vessels and nerves . — The vessels which supply the duodenum Its vessels 
arc derived from the superior pan crcatico- duodenal and pyloric flnd nerv<!8, 
branches of the hepatic artery, and from the inferior pancrcatico- 

3 Y 
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duodenal branch of* the superior mesenteric artery. Its veins 
open into the gastro-duodcnal and superior mesenteric vein. 
Offsets from the solar plexus, directed along the arteries, supply 
it with nerves. 
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THE JEJUNUM AND ILEUM. 

Th v jejunum, so called from its being generally found empty 
alter death, follows the duodenum, and includes the upper two- 
fifths of the remainder of the small intestine ; while the suc- 
eeeding three-fifths constitute the ileum , so named from its 
numerous coils or convolutions. Iiotli the jejunum and the 
ileum are attached and supported by the mesentery. The con- 
volutions of the jejunum arc situated in part of the umbilical and 
left iliac regions of the abdomen ; while the ileum occupies part 
of the umbilical and right iliac regions, together with the hypo- 
gastric, and even descends into the pelvis, from which its lower 
end, supported by the mesentery, which is here very short, ascends 
obliquely to the right and somewhat backwards, over the corre- 
sponding psoas muscle, and ends in the right iliac fossa, by 
opening into the inner side of the commencement of the large 
intestine. There is no defined limit between the jejunum and 
the ileum, but the character of the intestine gradually changes 
from its upper to its lower end, so that a comparison of portions 
of the two intestines, remote from each other, presents certain 
Veil-marked differences. Thus, the jejunum is wider, and its 
coats arc thicker; it is more vascular, and therefore it has a deeper 
colour ; its valvuhe connivcntes are long, wide, and numerous ; 
and the patches of Pcyer’s glands arc smaller, less frequent, 
and mostly confined to its lower part. The ileum, on the 
other hand, is narrower ; its coats are thinner and paler ; the 
valvulce connivcntes are small, an ’ gradually cease towards its 
lower end ; lastly, the groups of Pcyer’s glands, arc larger and 
more numerous. The diameter of the jejunum varies from one 
inch and a half to one inch ; that of the ileum from one inch 
and a quarter to less than an inch. • A given length of the 
jejunum accordingly weighs more than the same of the ileum. 

Vessels and nerves . — The jejunum and ileum receive their 
numerous vessels from the superior mesenteric artery and vein. 
Their nerves descend along the arterial branches from the solar 
plexus. 
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THE LARGE INTESTINE. 

The large intestine , (intestinum crassum : fig. £62, 9t0 15 ,) The hu-gc 
which extends from the termination of the ileum to the anus, 1,ltt,4,tlU0 : 
is distinguislied from the small intestine, by its direction, its 
size, and its sacculated form. * It differs also in the thickness 
and structure of its muscular and mucous coats. 

It commences in the right iliac fossa, and ascends through its course, 
the lumbar region into the right hypochondrium ; then, turn- 
ing suddenly to the left, it passes across the front of the abdo- 
men, opposite to the confines of the epigastric and umbilical 
regions, into the left hypochondrium ; again altering its direc- 
tion, it bends downwards and descends through the left lum- 
bar to the left iliac region, where il makes a double turn upon 
itself; finally, it dips into the pelvis, and following the front of 
the sacrum and coccyx, terminates at the anus. In this course, 
the large intestine describes the greater part of a circle, which 
occupies the several regions already mentioned, reaches as high 
as the liver and stomach, and surrounds the convolutions of the 
small intestine. 

The large intestine is divided by anatomists into the caecum and sub- 
(including the vermiform appendix), the colon, and the rectum ; 
and the colon is again subdivided, according to its direction, 
into four parts, called the ascending, transverse, and descending 
colon, and the sigmoid flexure. 

The large intestine is held in its position, in some places by its mode of 
peri toil mal folds resembling the mesentery ; and, in others, by ilttilL ' 1 ‘ ,m ‘ llt ’ 
a partial covering of peritonaeum, and where this is deficient, 
by cellular tissue, which connects it to the back of the abdo- 
minal and pelvic cavities. On the whole it is more fixed, and 
therefore less liable to displacement, than the small intestine. 

The length of the large intestine is usually about five or six length, 
feet ; being about one-fifth of the whole length of the intestinal 
canal. Its diameter, which greatly exceeds that of the small 
intestine, varies at different points from two inches and a half to 
about one inch and a half. It diminishes gradually, from its com- 
mencement at the ccccum, to its termination at the anus ; except- 
ing that there is a well-marked dilatation of the rectum just 
above its lower end. 

In outward form, tlie greater part of the large intestine differs form, 

3 y 2 
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remarkably from the small intestine ; for, instead of represent- 
ing an even cylindrical tube, its surface is thrown into numerous 
sacculi, marked off from each other by intervening constrictions, 
and arranged in three longitudinal rows, separated by three flat 
bands of longitudinal muscular fibres. This sacculated struc- 
ture is not found in the rectum. 

and Structure . — The walls of the large intestine consist of four 

structure. coa t s , resembling those of the small intestine, namely, the 
serous, muscular, cellular, and mucous. 

Serous coat: The external or serous coat, derived from the peritonaeum, 

forms a complete investment only to certain portions of the in- 
testine ; in other parts the serous covering is incomplete ; and 
at the lower end of the tube it is entirely wanting. Along the 
colon, and upper part of the rectum, the peritoweal coat is 
developed into numerous little pouches, filled with adipose 
forms tissue. These fatty processes arc named appendices epiploic re. 
epTplofcai. 8 The muscular coat, like that of every part of the intestinal 
Muscular canal, consists of external longitudinal and internal circular 
fibres. The longitudinal fibres, though found in a certain amount 
longitudinal all around the intestine, are, in the crncum and colon, prin- 
tllivc bands, n l ,a ^y collected into three remarkable flat longitudinal bands. 

These bands, sometimes called the ligaments of the colon, arc 
about half an inch wide, and half a line thick ; they commence 
upon the bottom of the cajcum, at the attachment of the vermi- 
form appendix, and may be traced along the whole length of the 
colon as far as the commencement of the rectum, where they spread 
out, so as to surround that part of the intestinal tube with a 
continuous layer of longitudinal muscular fibres. One of these 
bands, named the posterior , is placed along the attached border 
of the intestine ; another corresponds with its anterior border, 
and, in the transverse colon, is situated at the attachment of the 
great omentum ; whilst the third band ( lateral ) is found along 
the free side of the intestine, that is, on the inner border of the 
ascending and descending colon, and on the under border of 
the transverse colon. It is along the course of this third 
band that the appendices epiploicse are most of them attached. 
Measured from end to end, these three bands arc shorter than 
the membranous part of the tube, so that in the intervals 
between the bands this is puckered or thrown into the sacculi already 
into sacculi. mentioned. Accordingly, if the longitudinal bands be stripped 


which arc 
shorter than 
the other 
parts of the 
tul>o, and 

llli'mv if 
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Fig. 271. 


off, the sacculi are obliterated, and the intestine is lengthened. 

The transverse constrictions, seen outwardly between the sac- 
culi, appear on the inside of the intestine as sharp ridges sepa- 
rating the cells, and are composed of all its coats. 

The circular muscular fibres form but a thin layer over the The circular 
general surface of the etccum and colon, but are accumulated in 
larger numbers between the sacculi. In the rectum, especially 
towards its lower part, the circular fibres form a very thick and 
powerful muscular layer. 

The cellular or submucous coat requires no special notice. 

The mucous membrane is on the whole pale, but is much 
redder and darker in the rectum than elsewhere. It differs from 
the lining membrane of the small intestine in having no folds, valves : 
like the valvulae eonniventos, and also in being quite smooth 
and destitute of villi. Viewed with a lens, its surface is seen to 

be marked all over by the 
orifices of numerous tubuli its tubes 
(fig. 271, c, n.) resembling 
those of the stomach and 
the crypts of the small in- 
testine. These follicles arc 
arranged perpendicularly to 
the surface of the mem- 
brane ; they are longer and 
more numerous, and are 
placed more closely toge- 
ther and at more regular 
intervals than those of the 
small intestine. Their ori- 
fices are circular, and tliey 
give the mucous membrane a cribriform aspect. 

Besides these, there arc scattered over the surface of the whole and its 
large intestine numerous rounded, whitish, glandular bodies, 
about J or 1 a line in diameter, and therefore much larger than 






u 

A 


* Tubuli and follicles of the largo intestine, magnified. (Boehm.) — 
a. Section of a solitary follicle, n. Opening of the same on the surface of 
the mucous membrane, c. Tubuli, of which the mucous membrane princi- 
pally consists, d. Natural size of same piece of membrane. 1. Their 
orifices seen on the surface. 2. Side view of the tubuli themselves. 3. 
Surface of the submucous or cellular coat, showing small pits correspond- 
ing with the closed ends of the tubuli. 
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the tubuli. These arc follicular recesses or crypts (a, b), very 
simple in structure. Their orifice is narrowed, but it leads into 
a dilated cavity, having thin walls, closely surrounded by the 
small perpendicular tubuli. They arc most abundant in the 
ca'cum and in its vermiform appendix. 

The epithelium, which covers the general surface of the 
mucous membrane, and lines the tubuli and follicles, is of the 
columnar kind. 


T1IF, C.ECTI M. 

The caecum (2G2, 9 )is that part of the large intestine which is 
situated below the entrance of the ileum ; it is named cacnm , or 
the blind gut (caput creeum eoli), because it forms a cul-de-sac, or 
short rounded pouch extending downwards from the commence- 
ment of the colon, with which it is continuous above, without 
any line of demarcation. Its length is about inches, and its 
diameter nearly the same : it is the widest part of the large 
intestine. 

The caecum is situated in the right iliac fossa, immediately 
behind the anterior wall of the abdomen. It is covered by the 
peritonaeum in front, below and at the sides ; but behind it is 
usually destitute of pcritonacal covering, and is attached by cel- 
lular tissue to the fascia covering the right iliacus muscle. In 
this case the caecum is comparatively fixed ; but in other cases 
the peritonaeum surrounds it almost entirely, and forms a 
duplicaturc behind it, called the mcso-ctvcum . 

Proceeding from the inner and back part of the caecum, at its 
lower end, is a narrow, round, and tapering portion of the intes- 
tine, named the appendix caci. or, from its resemblance to a 
worm, appendix vermiformis ( lu ). This process (fig. p) is 
usually about the width of a large quill or rather more, and varies 
from three to six inches in length, differing much in its dimen- 
sions in different eases. Its general direction is upwards and 
inwards behind the creeum, and after describing a few slight 
turns, it ends in a blunt point. It is retained in its position by 
a small fold of peritonaeum, which forms a mesentery for it. This 
caecal appendix is hollow down to its extremity; and its cavity 
communicates with, that of the caecum by a small orifice, some- 
times guarded by a fold of mucous membrane. Its coats arc 
the same as those of the caecum, and quite as thick. The longi- 
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tudinnl muscular fibres, which are continuous with those of the 
three bands described upon the crccum and colon, form a uniform 
layer around the appendix. Tts mucous membrane resembles 
that of the crccum, but it is abundantly provided with the 
solitary follicular glands. 

In the early embryo there is at first no crccum. This part of Mode of 
the bowel gradually grows out from the rest, and in the first in- 
stance forms a tube of uniform calibre. Tn this state no ap- its :ip- 
pendix is seen ; but subsequently the lower part of the tube, 
relatively speaking, ceases to grow, and becomes the vermiform 
appendix, whilst the upper portion continues to be developed 
with the rest of the intestine. A distinct appendix exists in the 
ourang-ou tang and in the wombat, but, as far as is known, in no 
other animal. 

Ihn-csr.cnl, or il co-colic valve . — The lower part of the small Ileocolic 
intestine (fig. 272 , /), ascending from left to right, and from 
before backwards, enters the commencement of the large in- 
testine, with a considerable degree of obliquity, about two inches 
and a half from the bottom of the crccum (r), and opposite the 

junction of the latter with the 
colon («), above. 'Flic opening its position ; 
leading from the ileum into 
the large intestine is guarded 
by a valve, composed of two 
segments, or folds (c, a). 

This is the ileo-cacaK or ileo- 
colic valve: it is also called 
the valve of Ifcmhin and the 
valve of Tulpius, though Fal- 
lopius had described it before 
either of those anatomists. 

The entrance between the consists 
two segments of the valve, 
which is best displayed by 
laying open the commence- 
ment of the large intestine, 

* Shows the junction of the small and large intestines, and, theeaicuni and 
colon being laid open, displays the ileo-ctccal valve, a. The lower segment. 
e. The upper segment of the \aive. c. The caecum, o. The ascending 
colon, i. The end of the ileum, p. The appendix. From Santorini, slightly 
altered. 
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along tlic right side, after it has been distended and 
dried, is a narrow elongated aperture, of a somewhat ellip- 
tical form, and having a nearly transverse or horizontal di- 
rection. The anterior end of this aperture, which is turned 
slightly to the left, is rounded, but the posterior end is narrow 
and pointed. It is bounded above and below by two prominent 
semilunar folds, which project inwards towards the caecum and 
colon. The lower fold (a) is the larger of the two ; the upper 
(e) is placed more horizontally. At each end of the aperture 
these folds coalesce, and arc then prolonged as a single ridge for 
a short distance round the cavity of the intestine, forming the 
J'rrtna or retinacula of the valve. The convex attached 
border of the upper fold corresponds with the line of connec- 
tion between the upper surface of the ileum and the colon, and 
that of the lower fold with the junction of the under surface 
of the ileum and the caecum. Their free concave margins arc 
turned towards the large intestine, having a slight inclination 
upwards, and are brought into apposition when the caecum is 
distended, so as completely to close the aperture and mechani- 
cally prevent any reflux into the ileum. 

Kadi segment of the valve consists of tw r o layers of mucous 
membrane, continuous with each other along the free margin, 
and including between them, besides the submucous cellular tis- 
sue, a number of muscular fibres, continued from the circular 
fibres of the ileum and from those of the large intestine also. 
The longitudinal muscular fibres and the peritonaeal coat take 
no part in the formation of the valve, but arc extended unin- 
terruptedly from one intestine to the other. If, indeed, the 
serous tunic, and the longiludinal muscular fibres be divided, 
the ileum may be drawn out, with the aid of a little cautious dis- 
section, from the side of the la.ge intestine, and the folds of 
valve will be completely effaced, — the small intestine seeming 
then to open into the large, by a funnel-shaped orifice like that 
leading from the oesophagus into the stomach. 

The mucous membrane cohering the surface of each valvular 
segment which is turned towards the ileum, is derived from the 
lining membrane of that intestine, and is provided with its 
characteristic villi ; while the other surface, turned towards the 
large intestine, is smooth and destitute of villi, and is more 
regularly marked with the orifices of the small tubuli. These 
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differences are apparent quite \up to tlie free margin of the 
valve, whore the two kinds of mucous mcAibrane become con- 
tinuous. 


TIIK COLON. 

The right or ascending colon (fig.262, 11 ,) situated in the right The colon : 
lumbar and hypochondriac regions, commencing at the caecum op- Jng^^right 
posite to the ilco-colic valve, ascends vertically to the under sur- portion, 
face of the liver, near the gall-bladder, where it advances forwards 
and then turns abruptly to the left, forming what is named the 
hepatic flexure of the colon. The ascending colon is smaller 
than the emeum, but larger than the transverse colon. It is 
overlaid in front by some convolutions of the ileum, and is 
bound down firmly by the peritonaeum, which passes over its 
anterior surface and its sides, and generally leaves its posterior 
surface to be connected by cellular tissue with the fascia cover- 
ing tho* quadratus lumborum muscle, and with the front of the 
right kidney. In some cases, however, the peritonaeum passes 
nearly round it, and forms a distinct though very short right 
mcso-colon. 

The transverse colon ( ,2 ) passes across from the right hypo- Transverse 
chondrium, through the upper part of the umbilical region, into colon 1 
the left hypochondrium. Sometimes it is found as low as the 
umbilicus or even lower. At each extremity it is situated deeply 
towards the back part of the abdominal cavity, but in the middle 
advances forwards, and lies close to the anterior wall of the 
abdomen. ITcncc it describes an arch, the concavity of which forms the 
is turned towards the vertebral column ; and it has accordingly tlie 

been named the arch of the colon. 

Above, the transverse colon is in contact with the under sur- itsconnec- 
face of the liver, the gall-bladder, the great curvature of the tl0I,a; 
stomach, and the lower end of the spleen. Below it, arc the 
convolutions of the small intestine, the third portion of the 
duodenum being behind it. By its posterior border it is 
attached to the mesocolon, a very large and wide duplicature of 
the peritonaeum, which serves to connect this part of the large 
intestine to the back of the abdominal cavity, at the same time 
allowing it more freedom of movement than the other parts. 

The two layers of the mesocolon, having separated to enclose 
the transverse colon and form its peritoneal coat, meet again 
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along its anterior border and become continuous with the great 
omentum, which therefore lies upon the intestine, and is con- 
nected with it. The lower border of the stomach also frequently 
rests upon the transverse colon. 

The left or descending colon ( ,;i ) is continuous with the left 
extremity of the transverse colon by a sudden bend, named the 
splenic flexure. It then descends almost perpendicularly through 
the left hypochondriac and lumbar regions to the left iliac 
fossa, where it ends in the sigmoid flexure. The peritonaeum 
affords a covering to it only in front and the sides, whilst be- 
hind, it is connected by cellular tissue to the left crus of the 
diaphragm, the quadratus lumborum and the left kidney. Tt is 
usually concealed behind some convolutions of the jejunum. 

The sigmoid flexure of the colon ( n ), situated in the left iliac 
fossa, consists of a double bending of the intestine "upon itself 
in the form of the letter S, immediately before it becomes con- 
tinuous with the rectum at the margin of the pelvis opposite 
to the left sacro-iliac symphysis. It is covered all round by the 
peritonaeum, which, however, is reflected from it behind to form 
a distinct moso-colon. By this the intestine is attached to the 
iliac fossa, but it is very moveable. It is placed immediately 
behind the abdominal pariclcs, or is concealed only by a few 
turns of tho small intestine. The sigmoid flexure is the nar- 
rowest part of the colon. 

Vessels and Nerves . — The coccum, and the ascending and 
transverse colon, receive their vessels from the right side of the 
superior mesenteric artery ; and the descending colon and sig- 
moid flexure from the inferior mesenteric. The veins end in 
those which accompany the arteries just named. The nerves 
arc offsets from the superior and inferior mesenteric plexuses. 
Lastly, the absorbents enter the lymphatic glands placed along 
the blood-vessels. 


TIIK RECTUM. 

The lowest portion of the large intestine, named the rectum , 
(fig. 2G2, 15 , and fig. 811, bbh 9 ) extends from the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon to the anus, and is situated entirely within the true 
pelvis, at its back part. 

Commencing opposite to the left sacro-iliac junction, (fig. 311, 
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b,) it is directed at first obliquely downwards, and from left to and course: 
right, to gain the middle line of the sacrum. It then changes 
its direction, and curves forward in front of the lower part of the 
sacrum and the coccyx, and behind the bladder, vcsiculm semi- 
nalcs, and prostate in the male, (//,) and at the back of the cervix 
uteri and vagina in the female. Opposite to the prostate, (/>,) 
it forms another turn, and inclines downwards and backwards (//) 
to reach the anus. The in test in inn rectum , therefore, is not it is not 
actually straight. Seen from the front, the upper part of the fts'iiamo ** 
rectum presents a lateral inclination from the left to the median would 
line of the pelvis ; and when viewed from the side, (as in ,nlp ^ ‘ 
fig. 311,) it offers two curves, one corresponding with the its curves, 
hollow front of the sacrum and coccyx, and the other at the 
lower end of the bowel, forming a shorter turn in the opposite 
direction. 

Unlike the rest of the large intestine, the rectum is not sac- form, and 
eulated, but is smooth and cylindrical ; and it has no separate 
longitudinal bands upon it. It is about six or eight inches in 
length ; and is rather narrower than the sigmoid flexure at its 
upper end, but becomes dilated into a large ampulla or reservoir, 
immediately above the anus. 

The upper part of the rectum is in contact in front with the connections 

back of the bladder, (or uterus in the female,) unless some con- dor, &c.; 

volutions of the small intestine happen to descend into the 

interval between them. This part is surrounded by peri- with pori- 

1 * 1 ton ant m. 

tonffium, (r,) which attaches it behind to the sacrum by a du- 
plicaturc named the mcso-rcclum. Lower down, the peritonaeum 
covers the intestine in front and at the sides, and then its ante- 
rior surface only; still lower, it quits the intestine altogether, 
and is reflected forwards to ascend upon the back of the bladder 
(a) in the male, and of the upper part of the vagina and the 
uterus in the female. In passing from the rectum to the 
bladder, the peritonteum forms a cul-de-sac, (/•',) which extends 
between the intestine and the bladder to within a short distance 
of the prostate, and is bounded on the sides by two 1 limited 
folds of the serous membrane. 

Below the point where the pcritonceum ceases to cover it, the Connections 
rectum (at //) is connected to surrounding parts by cellular tissue, ^ > ! vor 
which is mostly loaded with fat. In this way it is attached 
behind to the front of the sacrum and the coccyx, and at the 
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sides to the coccygci and Icvatores ani muscles. In front, it is 
in immediate connection with a triangular portion of the base of 
the bladder ; on each side of this, witli the vesiculm seminales (u); 
and further forwards, with the under surface of the prostate, (;?.) 
Beyond the prostate, where the rectum turns downwards to reach 
the anus, it becomes invested by the fibres of the internal 
sphincter, and embraced by the levatorcs ani muscles, which 
form a support for it. Lastly, at its termination it is surround- 
ed by the external or proper sphincter ani muscle, (//.) Tn the 
female, this lower portion of the rectum is firmly connected 
with the back of the vagina. 

Structure . — The rectum differs in some respects from the 
rest of the large intestine, viz. in regard to its muscular and 
mucous coats. 

The muscular coat is much thicker : the external or longitu- 
dinal fibres form a uniform layer around it and cease near the 
lower end of the intestine ; the internal or circular fibres, on the 
contrary, become more numerous in that situation, where they 
form what is named the internal sphincter muscle. The longi- 
tudinal fibres arc paler than the circular fibres, but both layers 
become darker and redder towards the termination of the bowel. 
The bands composing the internal sphincter muscle are found 
to contain striped muscular fibres. 

The mucous membrane of the rectum is thicker, redder, and 
more vascular than that of the colon ; and it moves freely upon 
the muscular coats — in that respect resembling the lining mem- 
brane of the oesophagus. It presents numerous folds of different 
sizes, and running in various directions, nearly all of which are 
effaced by the distension of the bowel. Near the anus these 
folds are principally longitudhH, and seem to depend on the 
contraction of the sphincter muscles outside the loosely con- 
nected mucous membrane. The larger of these folds were 
named by Morgagni the columns of the rectum ( column a recti). 
Higher up in the intestine, the chief folds are transverse or 
oblique. Three p? eminent folds, larger than the rest, being 
half an inch or more in width, and having an oblique direction 
in the interior of the rectum, have been pointed out specially 
by Mr. Houston.* One of these projects backwards from the 
upper and fore part of the rectum, opposite the prostate gland ; 

* Dublin Hospital Reports, Vol. v. 
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another is placed higher up, at the side of the bowel ; and the 
third still higher. From the position and projection of these folds, 
they may more or less impede the introduction of instruments. 

Vessels and Nerves. — The arteries of the rectum spring Vessels : 
from three sources, viz. the superior hccmorrhoidal branches arteries; 
from the inferior mesenteric ; the middle haemorrhoidal branches 
from the internal iliac directly or indirectly ; and, lastly, the exter- 
nal or inferior lnemorrhoidal branch from the pudie artery. The 
veins arc very numerous, and form a complex interlacement, the veins, 
lnemorrhoidal plexus, around the lower end of the bowel above ^. l , ! l 1 n( v l rnil 
the anus. They end partly in the internal iliac vein by branches vena portae, 
which accompany the middle lnemorrhoidal artery, and partly in 
the inferior mesenteric vein. Hence, the blood from the rectum 
is returned in part into the vena cava, and in part into the portal 
system. The lymphatics enter some glands placed in the hollow Lvinpha- 
of the sacrum, or those of the lumbar scries. The nerves arc tlC8, 
also very numerous, and arc derived from both the ccrcbro- mUed— ^ 
spinal and the sympathetic systems. The former consist of b l >in!l1 ail(l 
branches derived from the sacral plexus ; and the latter, of olF- thetiu. 
sets from the inferior mesenteric and hypogastric plexuses. 

T II K ANUS AND ITS MUSCLES. 

The anus , or lower opening of the alimentary canal, is a The anus, 
dilatable orifice, surrounded internally by the mucous mem- 
brane, and externally by the skin, which two structures here 
become eontinuous with and pass into each other. The skin 
around the borders of the anus, which is thrown into wrinkles 
or folds during the closed state of the orifice, is covered with 
numerous sensitive papillae, and is provided with hairs and 
sebaceous follicles. 

The lower end of the rectum and the margin of the anus Its muecks: 
are, moreover, embraced by certain muscles, which serve to sup- 
port the bowel, and to close its anal orifice. These muscles, 
proceeding from within outwards, arc, the internal sphincter, 
the levatores ani (with which we may associate the coccygci), 
and, lastly, the external sphincter ani. 

The internal sphincter muscle (sphincter ani interims) is a internal 
muscular ring or rather belt, surrounding the lower part of the 8 l ,hlncter » 
rectum, an inch above the anus, and extending over about half 
an inch of the intestine. It is two lines thick, and is paler than 
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the external sphincter. Its fibres are continuous above with 
the circular muscular fibres of the rectum, and, indeed, it con- 
sists merely of those fibres more numerously developed than else- 
where, and prolonged down further than the external longitudi- 
nal fibres. Opposite to the internal sphincter, the mucous 
membrane of the rectum is elevated into a ring. 

The external sphincter (figs. 27 3, e ; 31], h; 340, e ; 
sphincter ani externus) is a flat oval muscle, placed imme- 
diately beneath the skin 
surrounding the margin 
of the anus. It is ellip- 
tical in form, being about 
an inch wide opposite to 
the anus, and becoming 
narrow at its posterior 
and anterior extremities, 
which arc between three 
and four inches apart, 
and arc fixed, one to the 
coccyx, and the other to 
the middle point of the 
perinamm. 

J Posteriorly, it is attached to the tip and back of the coccyx^ 
O'g- 273, fl ,) by means of a narrow bundle of tendinous fibres ; 
whilst, anteriorly, in front of the anus, about midway between 
that orifice and the bulb of the urethra (in the male), it be- 
comes blended, (near the probe in fig. 273,) through the medium 
of a common fibrous structure, with the transverse muscles of the 
perinseum, (r/,) and with the muscles embracing the urethral 
bulb, (£, b.) In the female, the anterior extremity of the exter- 
nal sphincter unites with the constrictor vulvae and the trans- 
versi periruei muscles. The intermediate and wider portion of 
the sphincter is disposed like other orbicular muscles, and is 
composed of fleshy bundles, which embrace the intestine and 



* Muscles of the pcrinaeal region. (Santorini.)—!, ltainus of ischium. 
— 2, Coccyx. 15. Ischial spine and tuberosity. 4. Side of sacrum. 
b, b. Bulbo-cavrriiosns, or accelerator urinaj, c, c. Ischio-envernosus, or 
erector penis. (/, d. Trausversi perinad. e. External sphincter ani. 
J\ Coccygeus. /, /. Lev at ores ani. n. Layer of fascia covering levator ani. 
s. Spongy part of the urethra. The probe is placed beneath the central 
fibrous structure of the perinseutn. 
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intersect each other, or unite in a commissure before and 
behind it. 

The lower or external surface of this muscle is covered only 
by the skin ; the upper or internal virface is in contact with the 
paler fibres constituting the internal sphincter, and also with 
some cellular tissue which separates it, though imperfectly, from 
the lowest fibres of the levatores ani muscles. 

The action of the external and internal sphincters is suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

The levatores ant muscles, (figs. 273; 341, / /,) one right and Levator ani 
the other left, are two broad and thin muscular layers, which 
take origin from the inner surface of the sides of the true pelvis, 
and, passing obliquely downwards and inwards, meet across the 
outlet of that cavity, so as together to form a thin, funnel-shaped forms a 
muscle, which embraces the parts descending through it, and 
constitutes, as it were, a moveable floor to the pelvic cavity. pelvis. 

The origin of each levator muscle is most extensive; and, in Origin is 
order to explain it clearly, it is necessary to advert for an oxh%n 
instant to the arrangement of the fascia) of the pelvis, with 
which it is intimately connected. The pelvic fascia, in descend- 
ing from the brim of the pelvis, covers the upper part of the in- 
ternal obturator muscle, and may be traced as a single fibrous 
layer, as far as to a white line or band which stretches from 
near the symphysis pubis to the spine of the ischium. Along 
this line, the fascia may be said to split into two layers: 
one, named the obturator fascia, which continues downwards 
over the remainder of the internal obturator muscle; and the 
other, called the recto-vesical fascia, which passes inwards and 
downwards towards the side of the rectum, bladder, and pros- 
tate in the male, and of the rectum and vagina in the female. 

Now the levator ani is situated between the obturator and 
recto-vesical fascia?, in close contact, however, with the under 
surface of the last-named fascia, immediately beneath which it 
forms a broad and thin muscular stratum. The greater part of from pel\ic 
the muscle arises above, from along the angle of divergence of fabCia * 
the obturator and recto- vesical fascia), that is, from the under 
surface of the white band above mentioned as stretching from 
near the symphysis pubis to the spine of the ischium. Besides 
this long line of origin from the fascia), the levator ani arises 
behind from the spine of the ischium, (\) and, in front, from the ischium, 
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posterior surface of the body and ramus of the pubes, near to 
the symphysis and close above the pubic arch (fig. 317, 3 .) 

From this extensive origin the fibres of the levator proceed 
downwards and inwards towards the middle line of the floor of the 
pelvis. Its hindmost fasciculi are inserted upon the side of the 
lower end of the coccyx ; the bundles next in order, anteriorly, 
interlace or unite in a median raplid with the corresponding 
muscle, in the interval between the coccyx and the margin of 
the anus ; the middle and larger portion of the muscle is 
prolonged upon the lower part of the rectum, where it is 
connected with the fibres of the internal, but more particularly 
of the external sphincter; and, lastly, the anterior muscular 
bundles pass between the rectum and the genito-urinary 
passages, and, descending (in the male) upon the side of the 
prostate, unite beneath the neck of the bladder, the prostate, and 
the neighbouring part of the urethra, with corresponding fibres 
from the muscle of the opposite side, and blend also with 
those of the external sphincter and deep transverse perinceal 
muscles. 

The anterior portion of the levator ani, which arises from the 
ramus of the pubes, close to the symphysis and above the 
pubic arch, and also from the adjacent faseke, is sometimes 
separated at its origin by cellular tissue from the rest of the 
muscle. From this circumstance, and from its connection with 
the prostate gland, it was described by Santorini, and since 
by Albinus and Sccmcrring, as a distinct muscle, under the 
name of the levator prostata . In the female, the anterior 
fibres of the levator ani descend upon the sides of the vagina, 
and arc intimately connected with it. 

The upper or pelvic surface of the levator ani is in contact 
with the recto-vesical fascia, and with part of the pelvic viscera. 
Its under or perinacal surface appears at the side of the external 
sphincter, in the ischio-rcctal fossa, (fig. 341,/,) where it is covered 
by a thin layer of membrane (w) derived from the deep pcrinajal 
fascia, and also by a large quantity of fat, (fig. 340, v.) The pos- 
terior border of the muscle is continuous with the coccygeus. 
Its anterior border docs not reach the middle line in front, but 
leaves between it and the corresponding border of the opposite 
muscle an interval beneath the pubic arch, through which the 
genito-urinary passages have their exit from the pelvis. 
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The levatores ani support and elevate the lower end of the Uses, 
rectum, and also the bladder and prostate. They flex and at 
the same time fix the coccyx. 

The coccygens muscle (fig. 273, f) is placed deeply on Coccygei : 
each side, at the back part of the outlet of the pelvis, situation ; 
and assists in closing that cavity, behind and below, by 
stretching across from the spine of the ischium to the sides of 
the sacrum and coccyx. This muscle is connected to, or even 
continuous with, the posterior part of the levator ani. It 
is composed of fleshy and tendinous fibres, forming a thin, 
flat, and triangular plane, which arises by its apex from the origin ; 
spine of the ischium (*) and the lesser sciatic ligament, and is attachment, 
attached along its base to the border of the coccyx ( e ) and the 
lower part of the sacrum, (*.) Its internal or pelvic surface 
assists in supporting the rectum ; its external or under surface 
rests on the front of the sacro-sciatic ligaments, and on the 
glutseus maximus muscle. 

The coccygei muscles merely aid in flexing and fixing the and use. 
coccyx. 


DEVELOPMENT Of THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. 

In the ovum of the bird, the mucous layer of the germinal membrane, Develop- 
which lies next to the yolk, soon comes to be distinguished into a central HM,,| tolali- 
and a peripheral part. From the central part the alimentary canal is after- canah^ 
wards formed, whilst the circumference extends so as to enclose the yolk 
and form the yolk sac or vitelline sac, which after a time is drawn through 
the umbilicus into the abdomen of the chick. 

In mammalia and man, the origin of the alimentary canal is precisely In man. 
similar. It commences in the mucous layer of the blastoderm in form of 
a groove, which is soon changed into a tube at each end, but is left open 
in the middle upon the ventral aspect, and communicates by means of a 
tube, named the oinphalo-cntcric canal or \itellinc duct, with the vitelline 
sac. This duct is soon obliterated, and the vitelline sac becomes the 
umbilical vesicle, which is henceforth connected with the embryo only 
by a slender elongated pedicle containing the omplialo-mescnteric vessels, 
and is finally atrophied. 

The alimentary canal itself is at first a straight tube closed at each end, and Is at first 
placed along the front of the vertebral column, to which it is closely attached straight; 
above and below', (supposing the embryo to be placed in an erect position,) 
whilst in the middle of its course it is connected by a median membranous 
fold, or rudimcntal mesentery. Soon, however, it advances from the spine, and 
forms a simple bend in the middle of the body, w ith a straight portion at then f, mn9 
its upper and lower end. The middle or apex of the bend advances to the a bend. 

3 z 
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umbilicus, where it is connected with the umbilical vesicle by the pedicle, 
and also by the oinplmlo-mcsciitcric vessels, which pass out there to the 
vesicle. 

By the early appearance of a slight dilatation, which forms the future 
stomach, the primitive simple tube is divided into an upper and a lower 
portion. 

a. From the upper portion, besides the oesophagus, which is formed by a 
gradual elongation of the part, there are ultimately developed the mouth, 
tongue, and salivary glands, the pharynx, larynx, trachea, and lungs. At 
first the upper end is closed ; at length a wide aperture appears, which is 
not the mouth, properly so called, hut an opening upon which the mouth 
and lips are subsequently developed as superadded parts, commencing after 
the eighth or ninth week. 

If. The dilated portion of the tube which forms the stomach turns over 
on its right side, so that the border, which is connected to the vertebral 
column by the membranous fold (or true inesogastrium) comes to be turned 
to the left,— the position of the tube being still vertical, like the stomach of 
some animals. By degrees it becomes more dilated, chiefly on what is now 
the left border hut subsequently the great curvature, and assumes first an 
oblique and finally a transverse position, carrying with it the mesognstrimn, 
from which the great omentum is afterwards produced. The pylorus is 
seen at the third month, hut is very slightly marked. Immediately below 
the stomach, the duodenum is formed ; and upon this part of the canal 
commence the rudiments of the liver, pancreas, and spleen, the two former 
havingprotrusions of the mucous membrane growing into their hlastemic mass. 

i\ In the meantime the part below the stomach becomes the intestinal 
canal ; that portion of it which is suspended by a mesentery forming (be- 
sides the duodenum) the jejunum, the ileum, the coecum, and the colon, 
whilst the lower and attached part constitutes the rectum. The place of 
distinction between the small and the large intestine, which is soon indi- 
cated by the protrusion of the coecum, is at a point just below the apex or 
middle of the simple bend already mentioned. As the small intestine grows, 
the part below the duodenum forms a coil which at first lies in the com- 
mencing umbilical cord, but retires again into the abdomen about the tenth 
week ; afterwards it continues to elongate, and its convolutions become 
more and more numerous. The divc^icula sometimes found projecting 
from the small intestine arc supposed to he developed from a persistent 
portion of the vitelline duet, which continues to grow with the rest of the 
bowel. The large intestine is at first less in calibre than the small. The 
development of the coecum and its appendix has already been described, 
(p. 104.5.) It appears as a protrusion a little below the apex of the bend in 
the primitive intestinal tube, and, as well as the commencing colon, is at first 
lodged in the umbilicus with the coil of small intestine. The appendix is at 
first of equal width. The ileo-coecnl valve appears at the commencement of 
the third month. When the coils of intestine and coecum have retired 
from the umbilicus into the abdomen, the colon is at first to the left of the 
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convolutions of the smull intestine, but then, together with the meso-cnlon, 
crosses over its upper part at the junction of the duodenum and jejunum. 

The caecum and transverse colon arc then found just below the liver ; 
finally, the coecuui descends to the right iliac fossa. At the fourth or fifth 
month the parts arc in the same position ns in tlie adult. 

The lower straight and attached portion ot the tube eventually forms the 
rectum. The anal orifice does not exist at first, but appears a week or so 
later than the oral opening. 

Coats of the intestine . — At a very early period the walls of the intestinal Formation 
tube appear to consist of two layers, both of which are originally composed of coats of 
of nucleated cells. The outer one is more transparent than the other, and llltestinc: 
is supposed by Bischoff to bo metamorphosed into the muscular and cellular m,,scl, l' ir ’ 
coats, whilst the inner layer forms the mucous membrane. The serous coat serous 
is said to be developed afterwards upon the surface of the intestine, and, at 
the same time, upon that of all the other abdominal organs, and on the 
walls of the abdomen. The mucous membrane is at first very thick, and is and 
soon provided with a conspicuous layer of epithelium, which after a time muc0118 - 
accumulates in considerable quantities in the intestinal canal. At first, 
villous processes or folds of various lengths are formed throughout the 
whole canal. After a time they disappear in the stomach and large intes- 
tine, hut remain persistent in the intermediate portions of the tube. Ac- 
cording to Meckel, they are formed from larger folds, which become serrated 
at the edge and divided into villi. 

In the meantime, the mucous coat is completed by the development of the 
gastric tubules, the follicles of Licbcrkuehn, and the solitary and agminated 
glands. 

THE LIVE It. 

The liver (liepur, jeeur, fig. 142, ] ) is the large gland which Tho liver: 
secretes the bile. It is very constant in the animal series, being 
found in all vertebrate, and, in a more or less developed condi- 
tion, in most invertebrate tribes. 

In the human subject it is situated in the upper part of its situa- 
the abdominal cavity, occupying the right hypochondriac tlon; 
region, and extending across the epigastric region into a 
part of the left hypochondrium. It is placed immediately be- 
neath the diaphragm, above the stomach, duodenum, and colon, 
behind the cartilages of the ribs, and in front of the vena cava, 
aorta, and crura of the diaphragm, which latter parts arc inter- 
posed between the gland and the vertebral column. 

The liver is a solid organ, of a dull reddish brown colour, general 
with frequently a dark purplish tinge along the margin. It 
has an upper smooth and convex surface, and an under surface 
(fig. 142) which is uneven and concave : the circumference, or 

3 7 2 
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border, at which these two surfaces meet, is thick ami rounded 
behind and to the right, that is, at the posterior border and 
right extremity of the liver ; but it becomes gradually thinner 
towards the left and in front, where it forms the left extre- 
mity and the sharp anterior margin. 

The liver is the largest gland in the body, and by far the 
most bulky of the abdominal viscera. It measures about ten or 
twelve inches transversely from right to left, between six and 
seven inches from its posterior to its anterior border, and about 
three inches from above downwards at its thickest part, which is 
towards the right and posterior portion of the gland. The ave- 
rage bulk of the liver, according to Krause, is eighty-eight cubic 
inches. Its ordinary weight in the adult is stated to be between 
three and four pounds, or more nearly from fifty to sixty ounces 
avoirdupois. 

According to the facts recorded by l)r. John Keid,* it weighed, in 43 
eases out of 82, between 48 and .08 ounces in the .adult male; and in 17 
cases out of 30, its weight in the adult female ranged between 10 and .00 
ounces. It is generally estimated to be equal to about l-3(»th of the weight 
of the whole body ; but in the fictus, and in early life, its proportionate 
weight is greater. 

The specific gravity of the liver, according to Krause and 
others, is between 1 "0/5 and 1*06: in fatty degeneration this is 
reduced to 1*03, or even less. 

The form , position , and connections of the surfaces and 
borders of the Liver . — The upper convex surface , free, 
smooth, and covered by peritoneum, is accurately adapted to 
the vault of the diaphragm above, and is covered, to a small 
extent in front, by the abdominal parietes. The line of 
attachment of a fold of peritoneum, named the broad ligament 
of the liver, marks off this sur'hce unequally into a right and a 
left portion. The right portion is much larger and more convex 
than the left, and reaches higher beneath the ribs, corresponding 
thus with the elevated position of the diaphragm on that side. 
By means of the diaphragm, the liver is separated from the con- 
cave base of the right lung, the thin margin of which descends 
so as to intervene between the surface of the body and the solid 
mass of the liver — a fact well known to the auscultator. 

Loml. and Edin. Monthly Journal of Med. Science, April, 1843. 
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The convex surface of the liver is protected, on the right, by is protected 
the six or seven lower ribs, and in front by the cartilages of }^ v ^ e r j bli 
the same and by the ensiform cartilage — the diaphragm, of 
eourse, being interposed. Being suspended by ligaments to the 
diaphragm above, and supported below, in common with the 
rest of the viscera, by the abdominal muscles, the situation of Position of 
the liver is modified by the position of the body, and also by t,l ‘* 1,ver 

' . 1 J changes. 

the movements of respiration : thus, in the upright or sitting 
posture, the liver rcaelies below the margin of the thorax ; but 
in the recumbent position, the gland ascends an inch or an inch 
and a half higher up, and is entirely covered by the ribs, except 
a small portion opposite the substerna 1 notch. Again, during a 
deep inspiration, the liver descends below the. ribs, and in expi- 
ration retires behind them. In females the liver is often per- 
manently forced downwards below the costal cartilages, owing 
te the use of tight stays : sometimes it reaches nearly as low as 
the crest of the ilium ; and, in many eases, its convex surface 
is indented from the pressure of the ribs upon it. 

The under or concave surface of the liver, (fig. 274,) which Tinier 
is directed downwards and backwards, is uneven. Besides eoncavVand 
several depressions found at its points of contact with other uneven; 
organs, as the stomach, colon, and kidneys, it presents certain 
divisions or lobes, and several fissures, to be presently described. 

The greater part of this surface is free and covered by the 
peritomeum ; but this is not the case where the large vessels 
enter the gland, nor where it is attached by cellular tissue 
to adjacent parts. It is separated into two unequal parts, one is divided 
right (’)and the other left (®), by a longitudinal or antcro-postcrior 11110 lol,es * 
fissure, ( 3 , 4 .) The part to the left of this fissure is supported 
on the pyloric extremity and anterior surface of the stomach, 
on which it moves freely. (See fig. 281, in which the liver is 
represented as turned upwards, with the stomach.) When the it 
stomach is quite empty, the left part of this surface of the liver JjXw? 018 
may overlap the cardiac end of that viscus. To the right of the 
longitudinal fissure the liver rests and moves freely upon the 
first part of the duodenum, and upon the hepatic flexure of the 
colon, at the juncture of the ascending and transverse portions 
of that intestine. Further back it is in contact with the 
fore part of the right kidney and supra-renal capsule, for which 
it presents one or two corresponding depressions. The gall- 
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bladder is also attached to this right portion of the under surface 
of the liver by peritonaeum, loose cellular tissue, and vessels. 

The anterior border of the liver, a thin, free, and sharp 
margin, is the most moveable part of the gland. Opposite the 
longitudinal fissure ( 3 ) and the line of attachment of the broad 
ligament this anterior border presents a notch, which separates 
the right and left lobes of the liver, and lodges the round liga- 
ment. To the right of this notch there is often another slight 
one opposite the fundus of the gall-bladder, ( 10 .) 

The posterior border of the liver, which is directed bach- 
wards and upwards, is thick and rounded on the right side, but 
becomes gradually thinner towards the left, it is the most 
fixed part of the organ, and is firmly attached by cellular tissue 
to the diaphragm, the peritonaeum being here reflected away from 
the liver on to the diaphragm, so as to form the coronary 
ligament. This border of the liver is curved opposite to the 
projection of the vertebral column, and has a deep groove for 
the reception of the ascending vena cava. 

Of the two extremities of the liver, the right is placed lower 
down, and is thick and obtuse ; whilst the left, is the thinnest 
part of the gland, and ascends to a higher level, reaching across 
to the cardiac end of the stomach. Both extremities arc 
attached to the diaphragm by peritonoeal folds, named the lateral 
ligaments. 

Besides being attached to large blood-vessels, and supported 
by the parts beneath and by the abdominal muscles, the liver is 
suspended by its ligaments, which arc five in number. 

The Ligaments . — These are five in number, and, with one ex- 
ception (the ligamcntum teres), arc formed merely by folds of the 
peritoneum. 1. The broad, falciform, or suspensory ligament 
is a wide thin membrane, composed of two layers of peritoneum, 
closely united together. By one of its margins it is connected 
with the under surface of the diaphragm, and with the posterior 
surface of the sheath of the right rectus muscle of the abdomen, 
as low as the umbi’icus ; anu by another it is attached along the 
.convex surface of the liver, from its posterior border to the 
notch in its anterior border. The remaining margin of the 
ligament is free, and contains between its layers the round 
ligament. 2. The round ligament (ligamcntum teres) is a 
dense fibrous cord, which ascends from the umbilicus, within the 
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lower edge of the broad ligament, towards the notch in the 
anterior border of the liver, and there enters the longitudinal 
fissure on the under surface. It is the remains of the umbilical 
vein of the foetus. 3. The coronary ligament is formed by 
the reflection of the peritonaeum from the diaphragm to the 
posterior border of the liver. In this situation there is a broad 
triangular portion of the gland, which is attached by firm 
cellular tissue to the diaphragm, and the surrounding reflection 
of the peritonacal membrane constitutes the coronary ligament. 

4 and 5. Both on the right and the left end of the liver 

the peritonaeum also forms a triangular reflection, extending to 
the adjacent part of the diaphragm : these arc the right and 
left lateral or triangular ligaments, of which the left is longer 
and more distinct than the other. 

The Lobes . — The lobes of the liver, like the ligaments, are 

five in number; and, 

Fig. 274 * indeed, anatomists have 

endeavoured to trace 
the number live in re- 
spect also of the fis- 
sures and vessels of 
the gland. The lobes 
are named the right and 
the left, the lobe of 
Spigelius, the caudate 
or tailed lobe, and the 
square lobe. 1, 2. The 
right and left lobes (fig. 
S74, ! , 2 ,) are separat- 
ed from each other on 
the under surface by 
the longitudinal fissure 
( 3 , 4 ), and in front by the interlobular notch : on the convex 
surface of the liver there is no other indication of a separa- 



* View of the under surface of the liver, the anterior border being 
turned upwards. — 1. Right lobe. 2. Left lobe. 3, 4. Longitudinal fissure. 
3. Umbilical fissure. 4. Fissure or fossa of the ductus venosus. 5. 
Transverse or portal fissure. 6. Lobulus quadrsitus. 7. Lobulus Spigelii. 
8. Lobulus caudatus. 0. Fissure or fossa of the vena cava. 10. Gall- 
bladder, which lies in the fossa cystis fcllcaj. 
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tion between them than the line of attachment of the broad 
ligament. The right lobe is of a long square form ; it is much 
larger and thicker than the left, which is nearly triangular in 
outline, and constitutes only about one-fifth or one-sixth of the 
entire gland. 3, 4, 5. The other three lobes are small, and might 
be said to form a part of the right lobe, on the under surface of 
Spigelian which they are situated. The Spigelian lobe ( 7 , lobulus Spigelii) 

° L f projects in the form of a pyramidal mass from the middle of 

the back part of the liver, and is bounded by three large fissures 
C\ to be immediately described, which lodge the vena portrn, 
the vena cava, and the remains of the ductus venosus. The 
?obe * lt ° or tailed lobe ( H ) is a sort of ridge which extends from 

the base of the Spigelian lobe to the under surface of the right 
lobe. This, in the natural position of the parts, passes forwards 
above the foramen of Winslow, the Spigelian lobe itself being 
situated behind the small omentum, and projecting into the 
square lobe, omental sac. The square lube ( () , lobulus anonymus, lobulus 
quadratus) is that part which is situated between the gall- 
bladder ( I0 ) and the great longitudinal fissure, and in front of 
the fissure for the portal vein. 

fissures or The Fissures. — Of the five fissures or fossa of the liver, 

live. winch arc seen on its under surface only, all arc not of 
Transverse, equal significance. 1. The transverse fissure, or portal fis- 
bssuref 1 sure » * s ^ 10 1I10st important, because it is here that the 
great vessels and nerves enter, and the hepatic duct passes 
out. Tt is situated across the middle of the right lobe, 
somewhat nearer to its posterior than its anterior border, oc- 
ciipying its inner half only, and meeting nearly at right angles 
with the longitudinal fissure. It is bounded in front by the 
square lobe (°), and behind by the Spigelian lobe ( 7 ) and the cau- 
date lobe ( u ). These boundaries were compared to the pillars 
of a gate, the fissure itself being likened to a gateway, porta ; 
and hence the large vein to which it gives admission was 
named vena porta , or vena portarum . Besides this vessel, 

the hepatic artery and nerves and the hepatic duct and princi- 
pal lymphatics enter or pass out at the transverse fissure, which 
has therefore been termed the hilus of the liver. 2, 3. The 
naUissurc ^ on S l ^ U( ^ ina ^ fissure, which separates the right and left lobes of 
consisting * the liver from each other, is divided into two parts by its meet- 
fis8ure >lllCil1 W ^ 1 ^ lc transverse fissure. The anterior part, named the 
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umbilical fissure ( ;l ), contains the umbilical vein in the fcctus, and 
the remains of that vein in the adult, which then constitutes 
the round ligament. It is situated between the square lobe and 
the left lobe of the liver, the substance of which often forms a 
bridge across the fissure, so as to convert it partially or com- 
pletely into a canal. The posterior part ( 4 ) is named the Jissurc and fissure 
of the ductus venosus (fossa ductus venosi) ; it continues the of ductua 
umbilical fissure backwards between the lobe of Spigelius and 
the left lobe ; anil it lodges the ductus venosus in the foetus, 
and in the adult a slender cord or ligament into which that vein 
is converted. 4. The Jissurc or Jbssa of the vena cava ( y ) is fissure for 
situated at the back part of the liver, between the Spigelian vcnacavtt; 
lobe on the left and the right lobe on the right, separated 
from the transverse fissure by the caudate lobe. It is con- 
tinued upwards in an oblique direction on to the posterior 
border of the liver, anil may almost be said to join behind 
the Spigelian lobe with the fissure for the ductus venosus. It 
is at the bottom of this fossa that the blood leaves the liver by 
the hepatic veins, which end here in the vena cava. The sub- 
stance of the liver in some cases unites around the vena cava, 
and encloses that vessel in a canal. 5. The last remaining fossa for 
fissure, or, rather, fossa, (fossa cystis fcllcfe,) is that for the lodg- gaIl blatlllc1 ' 
ment of the gall-bladder ( 10 ): it is sometimes continued into a 
slight notch on the anterior margin of the liver. 

Besides these, there are two shallow impressions on the under Two im- 
surfacc of the right lobe : one in front ( impressio colica ), corre- nurnod^cTolie 
sponding with the hepatic flexure of the colon ; and one behind ami renal. 

( impressio renalis ), corresponding with the right kidnoy. 

Vessels and Duds. — 1, 2. The two vessels by which the Vessels are 
liver is supplied witli blood arc the hepatic artery anil the vena ki ln u m 
portcc. The hepatic artery , (fig. 1 42, c/,) a branch of the cocliac Hepatic 
axis, is intermediate in size between the other two branches of iirtery; 
that trunk, being larger than the coronary artery of the stomach, 
but not so large as the splenic artery. It is, therefore, a small 
vessel in comparison with the size of the organ to which it is 
distributed. It enters the transverse fissure, and there divides 
into a right and left branch, for the two principal lobes of the 
liver. Sometimes there is an hepatic branch, derived from the 
coronary artery of the stomach or from the superior mesenteric. 

The coats of the liver also receive small vessels from other 
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sources, as from the branches of the phrenic, internal mammary, 
and epigastric arteries. 

By far the greater part of the blood which passes through 
the liver, — and this is its chief peculiarity as a gland, — is con- 
veyed to it by a large vein, the vena porta, (fig. 158, a.) This 
vein is formed by the union of nearly all the veins of the chylo- 
poietic viscera, viz. those from the stomach anil intestines, the 
pancreas and spleen, omentum and mesentery, and those from 
the gall-bladder also. It enters the porta , or transverse 
fissure, where, like the hepatic artery, it divides into two prin- 
cipal branches. 

3. The bile duct or hepatic duct is, also, formed by the 
union of a right and left branch, which issue from the bottom of 
the transverse fissure, and soon unite at a very obtuse angle. 
(Figs. 158 and 281.) 

The three vessels above mentioned ascend to the liver be- 
tween the layers of the gastro-hepatic omentum, above the 
foramen of Winslow, and thus reach the transverse fissure toge- 
ther. Their relative position is as follows : — The bile-duct 
is to the right, the hepatic artery to the left, and the large 
portal vein is behind and between the other two. They 
arc accompanied by numerous lymphatic vessels and nerves, 
and are surrounded by a cellular tissue named the capsule of 
Glisson. The branches of these three vessels accompany one 
another in their course through the liver nearly to their termi- 
nation ; and in this course arc surrounded by a common invest- 
ment (Glisson’s capsule), which is prolonged into the interior of 
the organ. 

4. The hepatic veins , which convey the blood out from the 
liver, pursue an entirely different and independent course 
through its substance, and puoS out at its posterior border, 
where, at the bottom of the fossa already described, they end by 
two principal branches, besides other smaller ones, in the vena 
cava. 

5. The last order of vessels belonging to the liver are the 
lymphatics . They arc large and numerous, and form a deep 
and a superficial set. The deep lymphatics accompany the 
vessels in the portal canals, to be presently described, and 
emerge at the transverse fissure. The superficial set form a 
network on the upper and under surfaces of the organ, and com- 
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municate freely -with each other ami also with the deep set. 

(See p. 659.) 

Nerves. — The nerves of the liver are derived partly from the The nerves: 
cceliac plexus, and partly from the pneumogastric nerves, espc- from sym- 
cially from the left pneumogastric. They enter the liver sup- Pj^ hctlc 
ported by the hepatic artery and its branches ; along with which parvagum. 
they may be traced a considerable way in the portal canals, but 
their ultimate distribution is not known. 


Structure of the Liver . 


Coats . — The liver lias two coverings, viz. a serous coat 
and a proper cellular coat. The serous coat, smooth, moist, 
shining, and transparent, is derived from the peritonaeum, 
and covers every part of the free surface of the gland ; but it 
is deficient at the part of the liver round which the suspensory, 
coronary, and two lateral ligaments arc reflected to the dia- 
phragm, and also at the bottom of the several fissures or fossa?, 
especially those for the vena porta), vena cava, and gall-bladder. 
Tt adheres closely to the proper or cellular coat. 

The cellular or Jlbrous coat, as it is also called, invests the 
whole gland. Opposite to the parts covered by the serous coat 
it is thin and difficult to demonstrate ; but where the pcritonocal 
coat is absent, as at the posterior border of the liver, and in the 
portal fissure, it is denser and more evident. Jts inner surface 
is attached to the hepatic glandular substance, being there con- 
tinuous with the delicate cellular tissue between the lobules of 
which the gland is composed. At the transverse fissure it be- 
comes continuous with the capsule of Glisson. 

The proper substance of the liver, which has a reddish brown 
colour and a mottled aspect, is compact, but not very firm. It 
is easily cut or lacerated, and is not unfrequcntly ruptured 
during life from accidents, in which other parts of the body 
have escaped injury. When the substance of the liver is torn, 
the broken surface is not smooth but minutely granular, and 
this is owing to the fact of its being composed of a multitude of 
small masses called lobules , (fig. 275, l.) These lobules 
vary from half a line to nearly a line in diameter ; they arc 
closely-packed polyhedral bodies, about the size of a pin's head, 
which are held together by fine cellular tissue, and by the blood- 
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united by vessels and ducts. This interlobular tissue is continuous with 
tlsBue° bUliir the fibrous coat on the exterior of the liver, and also with the cap- 
sule of Glisson within the portal canals. Such, at least, arc the 
views entertained by Mr. Kiernan.'* Some anatomists of au- 
thority, as Weber and Krukenbcrg, while they admit the exist- 
ence of fissures between the lobules to give passage to the ves- 
sels, deny that the lobules arc completely insulated, believing 
that they coalesce at different points. After a second investi- 
gation of this point, Muller still adheres to the opinion of Mr. 
Kiernan.f On the surface of the liver the lobules arc triangular, 



and more or less flattened on their exposed surface ; but deeper 
within the substance of the gland, they have usually four or five 


* Philosoph. Transactions, 1833, vol. ii. 
t ArcLiv. 1843. 

t Section of an hepatic vein and surrounding substance of the liver. 
(Kicrnan.) — h. llcpatic venous trunk, against which the sides of the 
lobules (/) arc applied. //, //, /t. Sublobular hcputic veins, on which the 
bases of the lobules rest, and through the coats of which they arc scon as 
polygonal figures. *. Mouth of the intralobular veins, opening into the sub- 
lohiilnr veins. i\ Intralobular veins shewn passing up the centre of sonic 
divided lobules. /, l. Cut surface of the liver, c , c. Walls of the hepatic 
venous canal, formed by the polygonal bases of the lobules. 
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sides. They arc all compactly arranged around the sides of The lobules 
certain branches (//, A) of the hepatic veins (II), each lobule rest- “J^ n ged 
ing by a smooth surface, or base , upon the vein, and being around 
connected with it by a small venous trunk (f), which arises in J®f^ lc and 
the centre of the lobule (f), and passes out from the middle of each 
its base to end in the larger subjacent vessel. The small veins smau'vein 
proceeding from the centre of the lobules arc named the infra - of tllat 
lobular veins (i) and those on which the lobules rest, the sub- 
lobular veins (A, A). If one of these sublobular veins be opened, 
the bases of the lobules (i) may be seen through the coats of 
the vein, which arc here very thin, forming a tcsselated appear- 
ance, each little polygonal space representing the base of a 
lobule, and having in its centre a small spot, which is the 
mouth of the intralobular vein. When divided in the direc- 
tion of a sublobular vein, the attached lobules present a 
foliated appearance, as at i , for that part of their surface which 
is not in contact with the vein is itself slightly lobulated or 
developed into blunt processes. Cut in a transverse direction, 
they present a polyhedral form. (Fig. 276.) 

The hepatic veins, which may now be traced, commence in Cnnmoof 
the centre of each lobule by the union of its capillary vessels th ? ho l ,at,c 
into a single independent intralobular vein. (Fig. 277, A.) These 
minute intralobular veins (fig. 275, i ') open at once into the intra- 
sides of the subjacent sublobular veins, (A, A, A.) The sub- 
lobular veins are of various sizes, and anastomose together, and hepatic 
Uniting into larger and larger vessels, they end at length in ^imks. 
another kind of hepatic venous trunks, (TT,) which receive no 
intralobular veins. Lastly, these venous trunks, converging to- 
wards the posterior border of the liver, and receiving in their 
course other small sublobular veins, terminate in the vena cava, 
at the bottom of the fossa already described. In this course the Run alone 
hepatic veins and their successive ramifications are unaccompa- [!‘™ r ll . gh tllc 
nied by any other vessel. Their coats arc extremely thin ; the surrounded 
sublobular branches adhere immediately to the lobules, and ^/rcmaTn 
even the larger trunks have but a very slight cellular invest- qwn when 
ment, which connects them to the substance of the liver. Ilcncc Ult a, ' Il,88 ' 
the divided ends of these veins arc seen upon a section of the 
liver as simple open orifices, surrounded closely by the solid 
substance of the gland, (c, r.) 

2. The vena portae and hepatic artery, which, together with Vena port* 
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nn«i hepatic the biliary ducts, enter the liver at the transverse fissure, have 
artery. tota j]y different course, arrangement, and distribution from 

lie, with those of the hepatic vein. Within Fig 276 .* 

portal 111 1 ^° *bc ^ ver ^e branches of these 
ennuis ; tlirce vessels lie together in certain 
canals, called portal canals , which 
are tubular passages formed in the 
substance of tlic gland, commenc- 
ing at the transverse fissure, and 
branching upwards from that part 
in all directions. Each portal canal 
(even the smallest) contains, as 
shewn in a longitudinal section, 

(fig. 27 6,) one principal branch 
of the vena portm (p), of the 
an iron M hepatic artery (a), and of the biliary duct, ( d ) ; the whole 
shoath 1,1 being invested by the continuation, along the canals, of the cel- 
Olisson lular sheath named Glisson’s capsule. This arrangement of 
capsule. y lc j )ar £ s j s rendered evident by making a cross section of a 
portal canal, when the large orifice of the portal vein, accompa- 
nied by the biliary duct (of much smaller size) and a branch of 
the hepatic artery, which is the smallest of the three, are seen, 
surrounded by a web of cellular tissue, which separates them 
from the substance of the liver. 



Course of 
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The portal veins, (i»,) as they lie in the portal canals, give off 
lateral branches, named vaginal veins (/* p), which ramify and 
form a plexus in Glisson’s capsule, and then send off smaller 
branches, called interlobular veins, (i i , upon the substance of 
the gland to the right,) which enter between the lobules, (fig. 
277, p p,) and, after ramifying freely, and, according to Kicrnan, 
anastomosing, penetrate the surface of the lobules themselves, 
and end in a capillary network within them, (A.) From this net- 
work the intralobular (hepatic) vein of each lobule (A) takes its 
origin. In the smaller portal canals the vaginal veins and plcx- 


* Section of n portal ca:.al and portal vein lying in it, in company with 
the hepatic artery and duct. (Kicrnan.)— p. Branch of vena portae, situ- 
ated in r, c, a portal canal, formed amongst the lobules of the liver (/, /.) 
p, p. Vaginal branches of portal vein, giving off smaller ones, (i, i,) named 
interlobular veins, i 1 , i'. Orifices of several interlobular veins seen at the 
top of the figure, arising at once from the large vein. a. Hepatic artery. 
d. Hepatic duct. 
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uses are less evident, for many of the interlobular veins (as at ^ 
i\ i', fig. 276) arise at once from the principal branch (i») of 
the vena portae. In the smaller canals, too, the capsule of Glis- 
son is very thin, as if its office were no longer needed ; for (like 
the periosteum and pia mater) it seems principally to be required 
as a tissue in which the vessels may divide into smaller branches 
before they enter the structure which they have to supply. 

The hepatic artery (a) also gives off its vaginal and inter lo- Course of 
bnlar branches. These are distributed to the coats of the vari- hcpat,c 

artery : 

ous vessels, (especially to the ducts, which become very red in a vaginal and 
successful injection,) to the capsule of Glisson, the interlobular ^anlheB 1 ^ 
cellular tissue, and the proper coat of the liver, ( rami vasculares , vascular 
rami capsular cs). There arc but few of its brandies between the ““p Sullir 
lobules, and still fewer have been found within their margin, branches. 
Kicrnan believes that the branches of the hepatic artery termi- Mode of 
nate in a system of capillary vessels, from which the blood is tonmiim- 
collected and conveyed into the portal veins, by moans of to form 
small venous radicles, which may be considerd as intra-hcpatic Lrailchesof 
tributary branches of the vena portae, analogous to the VWU P ° rta1 ’ 
superior mesenteric, the splenic, the cystic, and other extra- 
hcpatic branches or roots of that great vein. The blood from 
the hepatic artery, therefore, readies the hepatic veins only 
indirectly through the intervention of the vena portae. 

This opinion, which was also that of Ferrein,"f“ and is now Differences 
supported by Thcile,J is opposed to the view that the hepatic of °P mum « 
artery and vena porta) communicate, by means of a common 
capillary system, with the hepatic veins, — an opinion still main- 
tained by several anatomists of authority. 

The branches of the hepatic ducts (rf) have been traced Course of 
emerging from the surface of the lobules (d, fig. 277), and form- 
ing between them an interlobular plexus of ducts. Branches 
from this plexus enter the portal canals as vaginal branches, and 
there unite into larger and larger ducts, which do not anasto- 
mose. There is always one principal duct in each portal canal. 

Structure of the Lobules. — From what has preceded, the Structure of 
arrangement of the blood-vessels within each lobule will be lol,uIcs: 
readily understood. The ultimate branches of the vena portae arrange- 

t Fcrrein, Mem. dc l’Acad. des Sciences, 1733. 

$ Theilc, Hand- Worterbucli dcr Physiologie, (Wagner’s,) p. 342. 
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(fig. 277, p , pi) having ramified upon the surface of a lobule, 
enter it at all points, and form a plexus within it (t), composed 
of radiating and transverse connecting vessels. These having 
become reduced by division and subdivision to a capillary size, 

Fig. 277.* 



form a network from which arise the commencing radicles of the 
intralobular hepatic vein in the centre, (A.) As already stated, 
opinions arc still divided as to the relation of the capillaries of 
the hepatic artery to the capillary network within the lobules. 
From the ultimate distribution of the branches of the vena 
portae, it is evident that the blood of that vessel is largely con- 
cerned in the secretion of the bile. The hepatic artery, on the 
other hand, is essentially the nutrient vessel of the constituent 
parts of the gland, and its blood either previously enters the portal 
system as suggested by Kiernan, and thus as portal blood assists 
in the secretion of the bile, or, as supposed by others, it reaches 
the capillary system of the lobules in the condition of arterial 
blood. 

The distribution of the portal and hepatic \eins within the lobules, as just 
described, has suggested an explanation of the mottled aspect of the liver, 
an appearance which has led to the erroneous idea of there being two sub- 
stances in each lobule, one darker than .no other. The colour of the hepatic 
substance is pale yellow, and'would be uniform throughout, were it not varied 
according to the quantity of blood contained in its different vessels. Thus, 


* Two diagrams shewing the arrangement of the blood-vessels and 
of the ducts within and between the .obulcs. (Kiernan.) — ■/>, p. Interlobular 
branches of portal vein. 6, 6. Intralobular venous plexus, connecting the por- 
tal veins (p, p) with the intralobular vein (h) in the centre, which is the com- 
mencing branch of the hepatic vein. In the second figure, </, d are two 
branches of the hepatic duct, which is supposed to commence in a plexus 
situated towards the circumference of the lobule marked b b , called by 
Kiernan the biliary plexus. Within this is seen the central part of the 
lobule, containing branches of the intralobular (hepatic) vein. 
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if the system of hepatic veins be congested, the centre of each lobftle is dark, 
and its margin pale : this is the common ease after death, and is named by 
Mr. Kiernan passive congestion. In what is considered an active state of 
hepatic congestion, the duik colour extends to the portal system, across the 
interlobular fissures, leaving intermediate spaces, which remain as irregular 
pale spots: this state occurs especially in diseases of the heart. When, on 
the other hand, the portal system is congested, which is rare, and oecuis gene- 
rally in children, the margins ol' the lobules are dark, and their centres pale. 


The interstices between the blood-vessels in each lobule arc oc- ® p ” c f c ® n 
cupied by the commencement of the biliary ducts , and they also v ,m-ulnr 
contain a peculiar substance (the hepatic substance), composed of 
numerous microscopic nucleated corpuscles. These corpuscles tin* ducts 
present specific characters ; they arc evidently concerned in the 
secretion of the bile, and are named the hepatic cells or cor - corpuscles. 
puseles . 

Duets . — According to Mr. Kiernan the biliary ducts (fig. Commcnco- 
277, d) commence within the lobules by numerous ramifications, t ho ducts, 
which form a closed network or plexus (/;, b), occupying princi- 
pally the outer portion of each lolmlc. The anastomosis of the 
ducts was doubted by M idler, who, having observed that in the 
lower animals, and also in the embryo of birds, the biliary ducts 
terminate in tufts of tubes, having free and blind extremities, 
thought it probable that a similar structure existed in the 
human liver. Since the discovery of the hepatic cells, both of 
these views have undergone considerable modification in the 
opinion of anatomists. Thus, it is conceived by Krukenbcrg ,)l, ^ rent 
and Thcile that the interstices between the network of capillary this, 
blood-vessels in the lobules represent the reticular duets of 
Kiernan ; and, further, that these interstices or ducts arc 
lined, and in a manner filled by the secreting nucleated hepatic 
cells. It has been questioned whether these intcrvascular spaces 
arc bounded by a proper limitary or constituent membrane, or 
whether the nucleated cells lie in immediate contact with the 
coats of the capillaries ; but the former opinion is on the whole 
the more probable. It has been further noticed, first by 
Dujardin and Berger, and afterwards by ITenle, Muller, and 
others, that the nucleated cells lie in linear series between the 
vessels, and for the most part present a similar radiated Radiatad 
arrangement from the centre towards the margin of the lobules. incut of the 
E. II. Weber conceived that a single file or row of these cc1Ih - 

4 A 
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cells was contained in each of the finest ducts, or rather 
formed the tubular cavity of such a duct by successively opening 
into each other. Hcnh* conceives that the commencing ducts are 
mere interstitial channels in a mass of cells filled with bile, 
and that these nascent and imperfect ducts pass into others, 
which have a distinct bounding membrane and lining epi- 
thelium. lie supposes that the bile either exudes from the cells 
into the intercellular channels, or escapes into these channels by 
the destruction or solution of the adjoining cells, which give 
place to others successively undergoing the same process. Other 
anatomists, again, as Thcilc, suppose that ducts Jo not exist at 
all as such within the lobules, but commence upon their outer 
surface; and that the secreted bile cither finds its way into 
them by oozing through and between the nucleated cells, or is 
introduced into them by rupture and subsequent intercommu- 
nication of the cells, which is said to take place in succession 
along the rows of cells which radiate from the centre to the 
margin of a lobule. 

The Hepatic cells . — These arc nucleated cells of a spheroidal, 
compressed, or polyhedral form, (fig. 278 , a,) having a mean 
diameter of from ~,-th to of an inch ; according to Ilcnld 

they arc some of them only — L — th of an inch in diameter. They 
present some colour even when 
highly magnified, being of a faint 
yellowish hue. They usually in- 
clude a very clear bright nucleus 
of a rounded form, within which 
again one or two nucleoli may be 
seen. The cells also contain very 
fine granular or vesicular molecules. 

In many cases, too, the cells of the 
human liver and of that of quadrupeds have larger and smaller 
semi-transparent fat-globules in their interior. Their nucleus 
is frequently quite indistinguishable ; and sometimes, on the 
other hand, cells are observed which arc provided with two 
separate nuclei. As already stated, they lie in rows or streaks 
amongst the vessels, radiating from the centre of the lobules 
towards their circumference. 


F\<r. 27K* 



* Hepatic cells. (Dr. Baly.) — a. From healthy human liver, u. From 
a cure of supposed cirrhosis, c. From the sheep’s liver. 
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Aberrant biliary ducts . — Tn the duplicature of the peri- 
tonaeum forming the left lateral ligament of the liver, and also 
in the two fibrous bands which sometimes convert the fossa for 
the vena cava and the fissure of the umbilical vein into canals, 
there have been found biliary ducts of tolerable size which arc not 
surrounded with lobules. These aberrant ducts, as they might 
be called, are described by Fcrrcin and by Kiernan : they 
anastomose together in form of a network, and arc accompanied 
by branches of the vena port®, hepatic artery, and hepatic vein. 

TIIU 1IILE. 

Thu bile, as it flows from the livei, is a thin greenish yellow fluid ; but The bile: 
that which remains in the gall-bladder becomes darker, more viscid, and * t3 chemical 
ropy. It contains as adventitious particles mucus and epithelium corpuscles 
The specific gravity of the bile is from 1*026 to 1*030. It has a sweetish r <nis. 
bitter taste, and an alkaline reaction. It is a saponaceous compound, con- 
taining the following ingredients : — water, mucus, colouring matters (com- 
posed, according to Berzelius, of a yellow substance named cholcpyrrhinc, a 
brown substance named bilifulvine, and a green matter or biliverdine), fatty 
acids, viz. the margarie and oleic, combined with soda, free fat, choirs- 
tcrine, salts, and, lastly, the most important ingredient of the bile, namely, 
choleic or bilie acid, n resinous or fatty acid, which is also in a state of com - 
bination with soda. This choleic acid consists piinci pally of carbon and 
hydrogen, but it also contains nitrogen ; it is very easily decomposed, and 
gives rise to ammoniaeal and other compounds. 

THE EXCRETORY APPARATUS OP THE LIVER. 

The excretory apparatus of the liver consists of the hepatic The con- 
duct, the cystic duct, the gall-bladder, and the common bile- 
duct, or ductus communis cholcdoehus. bladder. 

The hepatic duct, (fig. 281,) commencing at the transverse The hepatic 
fissure of the liver, descends to the right, within the gastro- duct:its . 

J ft ’ ft course out 

hepatic omentum, in front of the vena portne, and to the right of the liver, 
of the hepatic artery. Its diameter is about two lines, and its 
length nearly two inches. At its lower end it meets with the 
cystic duct, coming down from the gall-bladder; and the two 
ducts uniting together at an acute angle, form the ductus com- 
munis choledochus (/). 

The gall-bladder (g) is a pear-shaped membranous sac, about Tho gall- 
three or four inches long, rather more than an inch across at its^shnpe, 
its widest part, and capable of containing about eight .or ten size, and 
fluid-drachms. Tt is lodged obliquely in a fossa on the under posltlon » 
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surface of the right lobe of the liver, so that its large end 
or fundus , which projects beyond the anterior border of the 
gland, is directed downwards, forwards, and to the right, whilst 
its body and narrow end or neck are inclined in an opposite 
direction, viz. upwards, backwards, and to the left. 

The upper surface of the gall-bladder is attached to the liver 
by cellular tissue and vessels, along the fossa formed between 
the square lobe and the remainder of the right lobe. Its under 
surface is free and covered by the peritonaeum, which is here re- 
flected fiom the liver, so as to include and support the gall- 
bladder from below. Sometimes, however, the peritonaeum 
completely surrounds the gall-bladder, which is then suspended 
by a kind of mesentery at a little distance from the under sur- 
face of the liver. The fundus of the gall-bladder, which is free, 
projecting, and always covered with peritonaeum, touches the 
abdominal parictes immediately beneath the margin of the 
thorax, opposite the tip of the tenth costal cartilage. I3clow r , it 
rests on the commencement of the transverse colon ; and, further 
back, the gall-bladder is in contact with the duodenum, and 
sometimes with the pyloric extremity of the stomach. In con- 
sequence of these relations with the hollow viscera and with the 
surface, gall-stones occasionally make their way from the gall- 
bladder into the intestines, or even externally, by a process of 
adhesion and ulcerative absorption. The neck of the gall- 
bladder, which is gradually narrowed, forms two curves upon 
itself like an S, and then, having become much constricted, and 
changing its general direction altogether, bends downwards and 
terminates in the cystic duct. 

Structure . — Besides the pcritonreal investment, the gall- 
bladder has two distinct tumes, viz. a cellular and a mucous 
coat. 

The cellular coat is strong, and consists of bands of dense 
shining white fibres, which interlace in all directions. These 
fibres resemble those of cellular tissue ; and, as a matter of 
inference only, they are supposed to possess contractility. In 
recently killed quadrupeds the gall-bladder contracts on the ap- 
plication of a stimulus; and in the larger species, such as the ox, 
muscular fibres of the plain variety have been found in this coat. 
It forms the framework of the organ, and supports the larger 
blood-vessels and lymphatics. 
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The mucous coat, which is generally strongly tinged of a and a 
yellowish brown colour with bile, is elevated upon its inner 
surface into innumerable ridges, which, uniting together into 
meshes, leave between them depressions of different sizes and of 
various polygonal forms. This structure gives to the interior this last is 
of the gall-bladder an areolar aspect, which is similar to what nT'inner* 1 
is seen on a smaller scale in the vcsiculm scminales. These aspect, 
areolar intervals become smaller towards the fundus and neck 
of the gall-bladder ; and at the bottom of the larger ones, 
other minute depressions, rendered visible by a lens, apparently 
lead into numerous mucous recesses or follicles. The whole 
of the mucous membrane is covered by columnar epithelium, 
and it secretes an abundance of viscid mucus. 

At the points where the neck of the gall-bladder curves on At nock of 
itself, there are strong folds or projections of its mucous and ^ids^exia^ 1 
cellular coats into the interior. 

The gall-bladder is supplied with blood by the cystic branch Vessels, 
of the right division of the hepatic artery, along which vessel JVmpliaUcfc 
it also receives nerves from the cadiac plexus. The cystic veins 
empty themselves into the vena portte. The lymphatics join 
those of the liver. 

The gall-bladder is a receptacle or reservoir for such bile as Uwnofgull- 
is not immediately required in digestion. The bile contained 
within it becomes darker and inspissated, receiving some addition 
of mucus, and becoming more ropy and viscid, but beyond this 
it undergoes no further change. 

The cystic duct is about an inch or rather more in length. The cystic 
Tt runs downward and to the left, thus forming an angle with 
the direction of the gall-bladder, and unites with the hepatic 
duet to form the ductus communis. In its interior, the mucous has spina 
membrane is elevated in a singular manner into a scries of interior, 
crescentic folds, which are arranged in an oblique direction, and 
succeed closely to each other, so as to present very much the 
appearance of a continuous spiral valve. When distended, the 
outer surface of the duct appears to be indented in the situa- 
tion of these folds, and dilated or swollen in the intervals, so as 
to present an irregularly sacculated or twisted appearance. 

The common bile duct , (fig. 2<Sl, f: ductus communis The mm- 
cholcdochm ,) the largest of the three ducts, being from two to : l,,lu 

three lines in width, and nearly three inches in length, conveys 
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the bile both from the liver and the gall-bladder into the 
duodenum. It continues downwards and backwards in the 
course of the hepatic duct, between the layers of the gastro- 
hcpatic omentum, in front of the vena portae, and to the right of 
the hepatic artery. Having reached the descending portion of 
the duodenum, it continues downwards on the inner and pos- 
terior aspect of that part of the intestine, covered by or in- 
cluded in the head of the pancreas, and, for a short distance, in 
contact with the right side of the pancreatic duct. Together 
with that duct, it then perforates the muscular wall of the intes- 
tine, and after running obliquely for three-quarters of an inch 
between its several coats, and forming an elevation beneath the 
mucous membrane, it becomes somewhat constricted, and opens 
by a common orifice with the pancreatic duct on the inner sur- 
face of the duodenum, at the junction of the second and third 
portions of that intestine, and rather more than three inches 
below the pylorus. 

Structure . — The structure of all the bile ducts is alike. 
Their cellular coat is strong and distensible. The mucous 
membrane is provided with numerous glands, the openings of 
which arc scattered irregularly in the larger ducts, but in the 
small subdivisions of the hepatic duct are arranged in two 
longitudinal rows, one at each side of the vessel. 

The mouths of these glands have been long known, and were 
supposed to be merely the openings of mucous follicles ; but 
the structure of the glands of the biliary ducts has been recently 
found by Thcilc to be more complicated. According to liis 
observations, which wc have been able to confirm, some of them 
are ramified tubes, which occasionally anastomose together, and 
often present lateral saccular dilatations similar to the Meibo- 
mian glands. Others, again, which arc more solid and clustered 
together, arc little cellular glands opening into the bile duct by 
a single orifice. Sometimes these cellular glands arc attached 
to the tubular glands, and open into them. 

Development . — According to some the gall-bladder is developed as n 
branch or diverticulum from the bile duct outside the liver ; but Meckel 
says it arises in a deep notch in the substance of the gland. It is at first 
tubular, and then has a rounded form. The alveoli in its interior appear 
about the sixth month. At the seventh month it first contuins bile. In the 
foetus its direction is more horizontal than in the adult. 
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Varieties in the excretory apparatus of the. liver . — The gall-bladder is oc- Varieties in 
casionnlly wanting ; in which case the hepatic duct is much dilated within ffall-bladdcr 
the liver, or in some part of its course. Sometimes the gall-bladder is irre- ‘ ( i uct8> 
gular in form, or is constricted across its middle, or, but much more rarely, 
it is partially divided in a longitudinal direvion. Direct communications by 
means of small ducts, (named hepnto-cyslic,) passing from the liver to the 
gall-bladder, exist regularly in various animals ; and they are sometimes 
found, as an unusual formation, in the human subject. 

The right and left divisions of the hepatic duct sometimes continue sepa- 
rate for some distance within the gastro-hepatie omentum. Lastly, the 
common bile duet not uiifreqiiently opens into the duodenum, apart from 
the pancreatic duct. 

DEVELOPMENT AND POSTAL FKriJM AllITIES OF THE LTV EH. 

The liver begins to be formed at a very early period of foetal life. Its de- Develop- 
vclopment has been traced in the bird, (fig. 271),) from a conical protrusion 

Fig. 279.* 



of the intestinal canal (■ 1 ), surrounded by a soft mass or Hastening), in which, at first a 
byu subsequent process of growth, the duets are formed. In the mammalian S y jjj inaRa ’ 
embryo (the dog) it has been found by Rischoff to commence by a double p r „trufc»ion 
muss of blastema attached to the* outer wall of the intestinal tube inune- of intestinal 

dintelv beneath the dilatation for the stomach, and having a conical pro- 

. J „ _ . , , ..... _ . , membrane 

trusion of the internal membrane passing into each division of the mass, in j n ^ 

a very early condition, ramified lines or commencing duets may be seen us 
in other glands; but this appearance is not afterwards \isible, owing to the 
thickness and colour of the gland, ami also in consequence of the develop- 
ment of nucleated cells. 

Size , — In the human fetus, at the third or fourth week, the liver is said to J(*> ‘i/e in 


* Early condition of the liver in the chick at the fifth day of incuba- 
tion. (Miillcr.) — 1. The heart, us a simple curved tube. 2, 2. The 
intestinal tube. 3. Conic.il protrusion of the coat of the commencing intes- 
tine, on which the blastema of the liver is formed. 4. The rudimentary 
liver. 5. Portion of the mucous layer of the germinal membrane. 
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constitute one half the weight of the whole body. This proportion, how- 
ever, gradually decreases ns development advances, until at the full period 
the relative weight of the foetal liver to that of the body is as 1 to 18. 

In the early fetus the right and left lobes of the liver are of equal, or 
nearly equal, size ; and just before birth the difference between them is 
not great, the relative weight of the left lobe to the right being nearly as 
1 to 10. 

Position. — Tn consequence of the greater equality as to size between the 
two lobes, the position of the fcetal liver in the abdomen is more symme- 
trical, as regards the middle line of the body. In the very early fetus it 
occupies nearly the whole of the abdominal cavity ; and at the full period it 
still descends an inch and a half below the margin of the thorax, overlaps the 
spleen on the left side, and reaches nearly down to the ciest of the ilium on 
the right. 

Form } Cofoui', — The fetal liver is thicker from above downwards, and 
has therefore a rounder form than in the adult. It is generally of a darker 
hue. Its consistence and specific gravity are both less than in the adult. 

Blood- Vessels. — Lastly, the blood-vessels of the fetal liver present most 
important peculiarities, with which, indeed, all those previously mentioned 
are more or less connected. 

Dp to the moment of birth most of the blood returned from the placenta 
by the umbilical vein passes through the liver of the fetus before it readies 
the heart. At this period the umbilical vein runs from the umbilicus along 
the free margin of the sus- 
pensory ligament towards 
the anterior border ami un- 
der surface of the liver, 
beneath which it is lodged 
(fig. 280,“) in the umbilical 
fissure, and proceeds as far 
as the transverse fissure. 

Here it divides into two 
branches : one of these ( d ), 
the smaller of the two, con- 
tinues onward in the same 
direction, and joins the vena 
cava ( c ) ; this is the ductus 
venosus , which occupies the posterior part of the longitudinal fissure, and 
gives to ll the name of the fossa of the ductus venosus. The other and larger 

* Under surface of the foetal liver, with its great blood-vessels, at the 
full period. The rounded outline of the organ, and the comparatively 
small difference of size between its two lobes, are seen. a. The umbilical 
vein, lying in the umbilical fissure, and turning to the right side at the 
transverse fissure (n), to join the vena porta (p) : the branch marked </, named 
the ductus venosus, continues straight on to join the vena cava inferior (c). 
A few branches of the umbilical vein enter the substance of the liver at once, 
g. The gall-bladder. (After an enlarged model.) 


Fig. 280* 
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brunch (the trunk of the umbilical vein) turns to the right along the trans- 
verse or portal fissure^*), and ends in the vena portiB (**), which in t lie foetus is 
comparatively of small dimensions. Moreover, the umbilical vein, as it lies 
in the umbilical fissure, and before it joins the vena porta*, gives off some 
lateral branches, which enter the left lobe *>f the liver. It also sends a few 
branches to the square lobe and to the lobe of Spigelius. 

The blood of the umbilical vein therefore reaches the ascending vena cava 
in three different ways. Some passes directly into it by the ductus venosus; 
another, and the principal portion, passes first through the portal veins, 
and then through the hepatic veins; whilst a third poition enters the liver 
directly, and is also returned to the cava by the hepatic veins. 

Changes after birth . — Immediately after birth, at the cessation of the 
current hitherto passing through the umbilical vein, and at the commence- 
ment of an increased circulation tluough the lungs, the supply of blood to 
the liver is diminished perhaps two-thirds. The umbilical vein and ductus 
venosus become empty and contracted, and, soon after, they begin to be 
obliterated, and are ultimately converted into the fibrous cords already de- 
scribed — that one which represents* the umbilical vein, constituting the 
round ligament of the liver. At the end of six days the ductus venosus lias 
been found to be closed ; but it sometimes continues open for several weeks. 

Concurrently with, and doubtless in some measure dependent on, the sud- 
den diminution in the quantity of blood supplied to the liver after birth, this 
organ a]) pears at fiist to become absolutely lighter ; and, according to some 
data, this decrease of weight is not reemered from until the conclusion of 
the first year. After that period, the liver, though it increases in size, grows 
more slowly than the body, so that its relative weight in regard to the body, 
which was I to 18 just before birth, becomes gradually less and less. At 
about live or six years of age it has readied the proportion maintained 
during the rest of life, viz. 1 to 3b. 

The relative weight of the left lobe to that of the right (which, ns above 
stated, is about 1 to 1*6 immediately before birth) undergoes a diminution 
afterwards. Thus, at a month old, it has been found to be as 1 to 3, and in 
after life the proportion is geneially 1 to 4 or f>. 

Varieties . — The liver is not subject to great or frequent deviation from its 
ordinary characters. Sometimes it retains the thick rounded form which it 
presents in the foetus ; and it has occasionally been found without any 
division into lobes. On the contrary, Sucmnicrring has recorded a case in 
which the adult liver was divided into twelve lobes ; and similar eases of 
multiple liver (resembling that of some animals) have been now and then 
observed by others. A detached portion, forming a sort of accessory liver, is 
occasionally found appended to the left extremity of the gland by a fold of 
peritoiiaiiiin containing blood-vessels. 
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THE PANCREAS. 

The pancreas (fig. 281, h 9 t: Tag xgzag, all flesh) is a 
long, narrow, flattened gland, larger at one end than the other, 
at which lies deeply in the cavity of the abdomen, immediately be- 
hind the stomach, and opposite the first lumbar vertebra. Its 
larger end, which is turned to the right, is embraced by the 
curvature of the duodenum, whilst its left or narrow extremity 
reaches to a somewhat higher level, and is in contact with the 
spleen. Tt extends, therefore, across the epigastric into both 
hypochondriac regions. 

In its general form the pancreas bears some resemblance to a 
hammer, or, what is a better comparison, to a dog’s tongue. Tts 


Fig. 281.* 



broad end is named the head (A),* the narrow extremity the 
tail (0) and the intermediate y wtion, which is compressed in 
front and behind, the body of the gland (i). 


* In this figure, which is altered from Tiedomann, the liver and sto- 
mach are turned up, to shew the duodenum, the pancreas, and the spleen. 
/. The under surface of the liver, g. Gall-bladder, f. The common bile 
duct, formed by the unio.. of a duct from the gall-bladder, called the cystic 
duct, and of the hepatic duct coining from the liver, o. The cardiac end of 
the stomach, where the (esophagus enters, s. Under surface of the stomach. 
/>. Pyloric end of stomach, d. Duodenum, h. Head of panercas ; t , tail ; 
and body of that gland. The substance of the pancreas is removed in front, 
to shew the pancreatic duct (r) and its branches, r. The spleen, v. The 
lulus, at which the blood-vessels enter, c. Crura of diaphragm, n. Superior 
mesenteric artery. «. Aorta. 
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The right or large end of the pancreas is bent from above 
downwards, and accurately fills the curvature of the duodenum. 
The lower extremity of this curved portion passes to the left, 
behind the superior mesenteric vessels, forming the posterior 
wall of the canal in which they are enclosed. This part of the 
gland is sometimes marked off from the rest, and is then 
named the lesser pancreas. 

The pancreas varies considerably, in different cases, in its size 
and weight. It is usually from 6 to 8 inches -long, about li 
inch in average breadth, and from half an inch to an inch in 
thickness, being thicker at its head ami along its upper border 
than elsewhere. The weight of the gland, according to Krause 
and Clcndinning, is usually from % l oz. to 3^ oz. ; but Meckel 
has noted it as high as oz., and Soeinnicrring as low as l^oz. 

The principal attachment of the pancreas is to the duode- 
num (r/), with which it is connected by numerous blood-vessels 
and cellular tissue, but more particularly by its own excretory 
duct or ducts. It is also retained in its position by its connex- 
ion with several large blood-vessels, and by a layer of the 
peritonaeum. Thus, its anterior surface, concealed by the lower 
border of the stomach, which moves freely over the gland, is 
covered by that part of the peritonaeum which forms the ascend- 
ing layer of the transverse mesocolon along the root of which 
the gland may be said to lie. Behind, the pancreas is attached 
by cellular tissue to the vena cava, the aorta, the superior 
mesenteric artery (») and vein, the commencement of the vena 
portae, and the pillars of the diaphragm, all of which parts, be- 
sides many lymphatic vessels and glands, are interposed between 
it and the upper lumbar vertebra. To the left of the vertebral 
column, the pancreas is attached behind in a similar way to the 
left supra-rcnal capsule and kidney and to the renal vessels. Of 
the large vessels situated behind the pancreas, the superior 
mesenteric artery and vein are embraced by the substance of the 
gland, so as sometimes to be enclosed in a complete canal, 
through which they pass downwards and forwards, and then 
appear beneath the lower border of the pancreas, between it and 
the termination of the duodenum. The cadiac axis is above the 
pancreas ; and lying in a groove along the upper border of the 
gland arc found the splenic artery and vein, the vein pursuing a 
straight, and the artery a tortuous course, (figs. 143, 158.) Both 
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of tlicsc vessels supply numerous branches to the body and tail 
of the pancreas, the narrow extremity of which is thus suspended 
or attached to the inner border of the spleen. The head of the 
pancreas, embraced by the inner curved border of the duodenum, 
is attached more particularly to the descending and transverse 
portions of that intestine, beyond which it projects somewhat 
both in front and behind. The ductus communis choledoch us 
passes down behind the head of the pancreas, and is generally 
received into a sort of groove or canal in its substance. 

Structure . — The pancreas belongs to the class of compound 
conglomerate glands. In its general characters, and also in its 
intimate structure, it closely resembles the salivary glands, but 
it is somewhat looser and softer in its texture. It consists of 
numerous lobes and lobules, of* various sizes, held together by 
cellular tissue, blood-vessels, and ducts. The cellular tissue pe- 
netrates between the larger and smaller lobules, and connects 
them more or less firmly together into groups and into a whole ; 
it also serves to attach the entire gland to adjacent parts, but it 
forms no consistent investment or capsule around it. The lobules, 
aggregated into masses, arc rounded or slightly flattened at the 
sides, so as to be moulded or adjusted compactly to each 
other ; their substance is of a reddish cream -colour, and the 
arrangement of the commencing ducts and vessels is similar to 
that in the lobules of the parotid gland, which lias been already 
described (p. 1009). 

The principal excretory duct, called the pancreatic duct , (fig. 
281, c?,) or the canal of Wirsung, (by whom it was discovered 
in the human subject in 1G42,) runs through the entire length 
of the gland, from left to right, buried completely in its sub- 
stance, and placed rather ncarci its lower than its upper border. 
Commencing by the union of the small ducts derived from the 
groups of lobules composing the tail of the pancreas, and receiv- 
ing in succession at various angles, and from all sides, the ducts 
from the body of the gland, the canal of Wirsung increases in 
size as it advances towards the head of the pancreas, where, 
amongst other large branches, it is usually joined by one derived 
from that portion of the gland called the lesser pancreas. Curv- 
ing slightly downwards, the pancreatic duct then comes into 
contact with the left side of the ductus communis choledochus, 
which it accompanies to the back part of the descending portion 
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of the duodenum. Here the two ducts, placed side by side, perforates 
pass very obliquely through the muscular and cellular coats of c , oat ? ot 

1 J 1 * duodenum • 

the intestine, and terminate, as already described, (p. 1076*,) on 
its internal mucous surface, by a common orifice, situated at the ends within 
junction of the descending and horizontal portions of the duo- ltm 
denum, between three and four inches below the pylorus. It 
sometimes occurs that the pancreatic duct and the common bile 
duct open separately into the duodenum. The pancreatic duct, 
with its branches, is readily distinguished from the glandular 
substance, from the very white appearance of its thin fibrous 
walls. Its widest part, near the duodenum, is from I line to 1^ size of duct, 
line in diameter, or nearly the size of an ordinary quill ; but it and 
may be easily distended beyond that size. It is lined by a structure, 
remarkably thin and smooth mucous membrane, which near the 
termination of the duct occasionally presents a few scattered 
follicles. 

Sometimes the pancreatic duct is double up to its point of Duct is 
entrance into the duodenum ; and a still further deviation from 
the ordinary condition is not unfrequcntly observed, in which 
there is a supplementary duct, derived from the lesser pancreas 
or some part of the head of the gland, opening into the duode- 
num by a distinct orifice, at a distance of even one inch or more 
from the termination of the principal duct. Like the salivary jn„ 0( i. 
glands, the pancreas receives its blood-vessels at all points. Its v, ‘ ss ' lsof 
arteries arc derived chiefly from the pancrcatico-duodcnal branch fnim*'* 18 ’ 
of the hepatic artery, and from the splenic artery ; but it also 
receives branches from the root of the superior mesenteric. Its 
blood is returned by the splenic and superior mesenteric veins. 

Its lymphatics terminate in the lumbar vessels and glands. The its nerves, 
nerves of the pancreas are derived from the solar plexus. 

Development . — In its origin and development, the pancreas altogether re- Devclop- 
semblcs the salivary glands. It appears a little earlier than these glands, in ment. 
the form of a small bud from the left side of the intestinal tube, close to the 
commencing spleen. 

Secretion . — The fluid secreted by the pancreas, called the pancreatic juice, p ancrcat j c 
flows into the duodenum through the common orifice of the two ducts, pro- juice : 
bably accompanied by some bile, and, then being mixed with the chyme, 
assists in the further changes of the latter. Owing to the striking resem- 
blances in structure between the pancreas and the salivary glands, the former 
was named by the German anatomists the abdominal salivary gland ; but 
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recent analyses have shewn some important differences in the constitution of 
their respective secretions. Like the saliva, the pancreatic juice is a clear 
colourless fluid, which has diffused in it a few mieroscopic corpuscles ; it 
presents sometimes an acid and sometimes an alkaline reaction, and it 
contains mucus, chloride of sodium, phosphate and sulphate of soda, and 
phosphate and carbonate of lime. It differs from saliva, in having a larger 
proportion of solid constituents, in containing albumen and caseinc, and in 
being quite free from sulphocyunogcn. 

THE SPLEEN. 

The spleen (fig. 281, r: lien, (TtXtjv) i& a soft, highly vascular, 
and easily distensible organ, of a dark bluish ur purplish grey 
colour. It is situated in the left hypochondrium, at the cardiac 
end of the stomach (fig. J 42, °), between that viscus and the 
diaphragm, and is protected by the cartilages of the ribs. 
Though extraordinarily rich in blood-vessels, the spleen has no 
excretory duct ; it is therefore associated by anatomists with 
the thyroid body and supra-renal capsules, as one of the class of 
blood-glands or vascular glands. , 

The shape of the spleen is irregular and somewhat variable : 
it forms a compressed oval mass, placed nearly vertically in the 
body, and having two faces, one external convex and free, 
which is turned to the left, the other internal and concave, 
which is directed to the right, and is applied to the cardiac end 
or great cul-dc-sac of the stomach. The borders or circumfer- 
ence resulting from the junction of these two faces may, for the 
purposes of description, be conveniently considered as forming 
an anterior and a posterior border, and an upper and lower end. 

The external free convex face of the spleen, smooth and co- 
vered by the peritoneum, is in contact with the under surface 
of the left side of the diaphragm, and corresponds with the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh ribs. The internal concave face is 
irregular, and is divided into two unequal portions or surfaces, 
one anterior and larger, the other posterior and smaller, which 
meet at a longitudinal or vertical fissure, named the hilus or 
fissure of the spleen ( v ). Along the bottom of this fissure arc 
large openings or depressions, which transmit blood-vessels, with 
lymphatics and nerves, to and from the interior of the organ. 
In some cases there is no distinct fissure, but merely a row of 
openings for the vessels; and in others the situation of the 
hilus js occupied by a longitudinal ridge, interrupted by the 
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vascular Orifices. Two layers of peritonccum, reflected from the is supported 
spleen, at the borders of the hilus, on to the great cul-de-sac of J^*^® 
the stomach, and containing between them the splenic vessels splenic 
and nerves and the vasa brevia, constitute the gastro-splenic 01,,CI,tum 
omentum (ligamcntum gastro-lienalc), which thus serves to attach 
the spleen to the cardiac end of the stomach. In front of the 
gastro-splenic omentum, the concave face of the spleen is smooth, 
invested wdtli peritonaeum, and is closely applied to the stomach ; 
the posterior portion of that face, situated behind the ligament 
and hilus, is in contact with the left pillar of the diaphragm and 
the corresponding supra-renal capsule. The tail of the pancreas 
touches the lower end of the inner surface of the spleen. 

The anterior margin of the spleen, which is free, and curved 
so as to be applied to the stomach, is thin, and often slightly 
notched, especially towards its lower part. The posterior border 
and upper end arc thick or rounded, and rest against the left 
kidney and the diaphragm. To the former the spleen adheres 
by loose collular tissue; and to the latter it is attached by a nmlbyits 
reflection of the peritonaeum, named the suspensory ligament lament?' 
(ligamcntum plirenico-lienale). The lower end is pointed, and 
is in contact with the left end of the arch of the colon, or with 
the transverse mesocolon. 

As the spleen is attached by the gastro-splenic omentum to It moves 
tlic stomach, and by the suspensory ligament to the diaphragm, timVYnd 1 
its position in the abdomen is necessarily changed by the move- »»pinition. 
ments of those parts. Thus, during expiration and inspiration, 
it rises and falls with the diaphragm, — not, however, de- 
scending below the margins of the ribs, when of its ordinary 
size. 

The spleen varies in magnitude more than any other organ Its size 
in the body; and this not only in different subjects, but 
in the same individual, under different conditions — sometimes 
appearing shrunk, and at others being much distended. On 
this account it is difficult or impossible to state what are its 
ordinary weight and dimensions: in the adult it is generally 
about 5 or inches from the upper to the lower end, 8 or 4 
inches from the anterior to the posterior border, and 1 or l£ 
inch from its external to its internal surface ; and its usual 
volume, according to Krause, is from 9 J to 1 5 cubic inches* 

In the greater number of a series of cases examined by l)r. John ami weight 
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Rciil, its weight ranged from !> to 7 oz. in the male; and was 
somewhat less in the female ; but even when perfectly free from 
disease, it may fluctuate between 4 and 10 oz. After the age of 
forty the average weight gradually diminishes. The specific 
gravity of this organ, according to Haller, Scemmcrring, and 
Krause, is about 1*000 to 1*000. In intermittent and in other 
fevers the spleen is much distended and enlarged, reaching 
below the ribs, and weighing as much as 18 or £0 lbs. In 
enlargement and solidification of this organ, it has been known 
to weigh upwards of 40 lbs. ; and it has been found reduced by 
atrophy to two drachms. 

Structure . — The spleen lias two membranous investments, — a 
serous coat derived from the peritonaeum, and a special albu- 
gineous fibro-clastic tunic. The substance of the organ, which 
is very soft and easily lacerated, is of a dark reddish-brown 
colour, but acquires a bright red line on exposure to the air. 
Sometimes, however, the substance of the spleen is paler, and 
has a greyish aspect. It also varies in density, being occasionally 
rather solid though friable. The substance of the organ consists 
of a reticular frame-work of white elastic bands, of an immense 
proportion of blood-vessels, the larger of which run in elastic 
canals, and of a peculiar intervening pulpy substance, besides 
lymphatic vessels and nerves. As previously mentioned, it has 
no system of ducts. 

The external serous or peritoneal coat is thin, smooth, and 
firmly adherent to the elastic tunic beneath, but it may be de- 
tached by careful dissection, commencing at the borders of the 
hilus. Tt forms only a partial covering for the spleen, for though 
it closely invests the free surface of this organ, it is wanting op- 
posite the hilus and at the posterior border, where the peritonaeum 
is reflected from the spleen on to the stomach and diaphragm. 

The internal , elastic, or proper tunic is much thicker and 
stronger than the serous coat, unlike which it covers the entire 
surface of the organ. It is vhitish in colour, and is composed of 
interlaced bundles of cellular tissue mixed with a fine elastic 
tissue. In addition to these there arc found, especially in the 
bullock’s spleen, pale soft fibres, apparently plain or unstriped 
muscular fibres, resembling those of the middle coat of arteries.* 

The statement in the text is founded on wlmt I had observed more 
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This clastic tunic cannot be raised from the spleen, because nu- 
merous bands or prolongations pass from its internal surface into 
the substance of the organ. Along the liilus this coat is reflected 
into the interior of the spleen, in the form of elastic sheaths or 
canals, which surround or include the large blood-vessels and 
nerves, and their principal branches. Stretching across in all 
directions between these sheaths, and traversing the intermediate 
substance of the spleen, are multitudes of small elastic bands, 
named trabecula (diminutive of trabs , a beam) : many of these 
bands, moreover, are attached to the internal surface of the 
proper tunic of the spleen, which they exactly resemble in 
structure, and of which they form the inward prolongations just 
spoken of. The proper coat, the sheaths of the vessels, and 
the trabeculae being all of a highly elastic nature, constitute a 
distensible framework, which contains in its interstices or areohe 
the vessels and the red pulpy substance of the spleen. It is 
owing to this structure, endowed perhaps with vital contractility 
as well as mere elasticity, that the organ is capable of such great 
and sudden alterations of size. The arrangement of the elastic 
sheaths and trabeculae may be easily displayed by pressing and 
washing out the intervening substance. 

The splenic artery and vein, alike remarkable for their great 
proportionate size, having entered the spleen by six or more 
branches, ramify in its interior, enclosed within the elastic 


than two years ago, and have since been in the habit of mentioning in my 
lectures. The observation, however, was not followed up. Since the above 
was in type, I liuve received from Professor Kdllik< r a paper (from the 
“Mittheilungen der Ziirehcr naturforsehenden Gescllchnff, for June 1847) 
containing the results of investigations made by him into the structure of 
the spleen in many different animals, from which, without being aware of 
my observation, he arrives at the conclusion that the spleen is a “muscular 
organ.” The muscular fibres are of the plain variety, and mixed witli 
elastic or nuclear fibres. In some animals, as the pig, dog, and cut, they 
exist in the allugincous or proper coat, the sheaths of the vessels and the 
trabeculae ; in the rabbit they are wanting in the coat, and in the ox, accord- 
ing to Kollikcr, they arc found only in the small-sized and microscopic 
trabcculoo, the rest of the trabecular structure and proper coat consisting 
merely of elastic and cellular tissue. He finds that the muscular tissue of 
the spleen is, for the most part, made up of short Hat pale fibres from S( j Tj 
to inch long, bearing oblong nuclei. -As to the human spleen, lie could 
discover muscular structure neither in the proper coat, nor in the larger 
trabecula? ; hut the fine microscopic trabecula? appeared to he made up of 
elongated cells, with round nuclei, which he is disposed to regard us dements 
constituting a muscular tissue. He could obtain no unequivocal evidence of 
contraction on irritating the spleen in recently killed animals.— W. S. . 

4 H 
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sheaths already described. The smaller branches of the arteries 
run along the trabecuhe, and terminate in the proper substance of 
the spleen in small tufts or pencils of capillary vessels. The 
veins, which greatly exceed the arteries in size, anastomose fre- 
quently together, so as to form a close venous plexus, placed in 
the intervals between the trabeculae, and supported by them. It 
is stated by Krause that the veins form numerous lateral dilata- 
tions or diverticula, which communicate with the general plexus, 
and the walls of which arc formed principally by the lining mem- 
brane of the veins. Each large vein also receives in its course 
many small branches, the orifices of which give a dotted appear- 
ance to the interior of the vein. From the facility with which 
fluid injections pass from the arteries into the veins, the com- 
munication between the two sets of vessels must be very free ; 
but the mode in which it takes place is not yet dctcruAcd. 

The proper substance of the spleen is a soft pulpy mass, 
of a dark reddish brown colour, which, when squeezed out 
from between the trabeculae, resembles grumous blood, and, like 
that fluid, acquires a brighter hue on exposure to the air. This 
pulpy substance lies altogether outside the veins, between ihW 
branches of the venous plexus. As shewn by the microscope, it 
consists chiefly of numerous rounded granular bodies, which 
have a reddish colour, and arc about the size of the blood cor- 
puscles. Their cohesion is very slight, and the terminal tufts of 
the arterial system of vessels spread out amongst them. In 
examining the substance of the spleen, elongated caudate cor- 
puscles are seen in rather large numbers. 

On closely inspecting the surface of a section of the spleen, a 
number of white spots of variable feize are always seen. For the 
most part these are evidently the ends of divided trabeculae or 
blood-vessels ; but in the ox, pig, sheep, and some other animals, 
and also, too, in the human subject, there are found distinct 
white vesicular bodies attached to the trabeculae which support 
the small arteries, and embedded in groups of six or eight 
together in the dark r^d substance of the spleen. These little 
vesicles or capsules, formerly known as the Malpighian corpus - • 
clcs of the spleen , were discovered in the pig by Malpighi, who 
thought they were situated within the veins. They are 
rounded capsules, varying in diameter from uVth to 5 Vth of an 
inch, and consisting of two coats, the external apparently 
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continuous with the trabecular tissue supporting the arteries. 

They are filled with a soft, white, semi-fluid matter, which 
contains microscopic globules, resembling, except in colour, 
those composing the red pulp of the spleen. It may be 
remarked, that both these kinds of globules are very like the 
chyle corpuscles. 

These capsules arc attached in groups to the smaller vas- Arrange- 
cular sheaths or trabcculoc, by the minute branches of a small tIlc 

artery, which is itself supported by the elastic sheath or 
band. In spmc of the lower animals they arc sessile, but in the 
human spleen they arc pedunculated. The arterial capillaries Their 
do not penetrate them, but appear to form around them a sort 
of vascular coat or envelope. It has been conjectured by some 
that these vesicular bodies arc dilatations of the lymphatics 
of the kj^ccn, but their true nature and connexions arc not 
yet ascertained. 

The ly mphatic vessels of the spleen are very abundant, and The lym- 
form a superficial and deep set. The superficial set appear as a 
^network beneath the serous coat, receive occasional branches 
Trom the substance of the spleen, and run towards the liilus. 

The deep lymphatics accompany the blood-vessels, and emerge 
with them at the hilus, whence, communicating with the super- 
ficial set, they proceed along the gastro-splcnic omentum to the 

neighbouring lymphatic glands. The mode in which the lym- Mot,e of 
.. origin 

phatics commence in the spleen is unknown. unknown. 

The splenic nerves derived from the solar plexus surround Nerves, 
and accompany the splenic artery and its branches. They have 
been traced by Remak deeply into the interior of the organ. 

Development . — The spleen appears in the fcptus, about the seventh or eighth Dcvelop- 
week, oil the left side of the dilated part of the alimentary tube, or stomach, ment * 
and close to the rudiment of the pancreas. By the tenth week it forms a 
distinct lobulatcd body placed at the great end of the stomach. After 
birth it increases rapidly in size ; and in comparison with the weight of the 
body, it is as heavy a few weeks after birth as in the adult. This organ 
is peculiar to vertebrate animals. 

Small detached roundish nodules are occasionally found in the neigh- Occasional 
bourhood of the spleen, similar to it in substance. These are commonly varieties, 
named accessory or supplementary spleens (splcnculi ; licnculi). One or two is Splenculi or 
the most common number, but four, seven, and even twenty-three have been snpplemen- 
niet with in one subject. They are small rounded masses, varying from the ^J eng 
size of a pen to that of a walnut. They arc usually situated near the fow'er 

4 b 2 
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eml of the spleen, oillicr in the gnstro-splcnic omentum, or in the great 
omentum. These separate splcnculi in tlic human subject bring to miml 
the multiple condition of the spleen in some animals, and also the notching, 
often deep, of the anterior margin of this organ in man. 

Vses . — The function of the spleen is unknown. Besides any mechanical 
office it may perform, as a diverticulum for the blood, it is thought by many 
to be concerned in the formation of that fluid. It has been imagined to be 
an appendage of the lymphatic system ; and it has also hern supposed to as- 
sist in preparing blood for the secretion of the bile. But it would he useless 
to recount all the various hypotheses which have bflen at different times 
entertained respecting its offices.* 

TI1K PKlllTON.EUM. 

The common cavity of tlic abdomen and pelvis is lined by a 

serous membrane, named the peritoneum (iregtrewoo)) which is 

kraneofthe reflected over the contained viscera. It is tlic most extensive 

is not quite and complicated of all the serous membranes, and like them it 

closed m f ur ms a shut sac, on the outside of which are placed the viscera 
tlic female ; . . 

which it covers. In tlic female, however, it is not completely 
closed, for the two Fallopian tubes at their free extremity open 
into the cavity of the peritonaeum. The internal surface of the 
pcritonreal membrane is free, smooth, and moist, and is covered 
by a thin squamous epithelium, (fig. 20', p. xciv.) Its external 
or attached surface adheres partly to the inner walls of the abdo- 
.men and pelvis, and partly to the outer surface of the viscera 
its parietal situated within them. Tlic former part, named the parietal 
portion, is connected loosely with the fascia) lining the abdomen 
and pelvis, but more firmly along the middle line of the body in 
front, as well as to the under surface of tlic diaphragm. This 
connexion takes place by means of a cellular layer, distinct from 
the abdominal fascia), and named the sub-peritoneal or retro - 
and visceral peritoneal membrane. The visceral portion, which is thinner 
portions ; ^han Hie other, forms a more or less perfect investment to the 
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the spleen 
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* Kolliker is led to infer from his * bscrvations that the blootl corpuscles 
suffer destruction, or at least decomposition, in the spleen. He supposes 
that they decrease in size, group together in round clumps, which acquire 
nuclei and envelopes, so as to constitute cells filled with altered blood cor- 
puscles ; that the substance of tlic contained blood corpuscles is then resolved 
into pigment granules, of a golden yellow, brown or black colour, and that 
the cells may thus remain or become blanched into colourless cells very 
much resembling the pale corpuscles of the blood. He is uncertain how 
thoylarc finally disposed of. — (See his paper already quoted.) 
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abdominal and pelvic viscera. Some of these organs, as the 
liver, spleen, stomach, and small intestine, (except the duode- 
num,) the transverse colon, sigmoid flexure, upper end of the 
rectum, and the uterus and ovaries, arc almost entirely surrounded 
by peritonaeum. Others receive only :i partial covering from it, 
as the two lower portions of the duodenum, the caecum, the 
ascending and descending colon, the middle portion of the 
rectum, and the* upper part of the vagina and bladder. Over* a 
few parts, the peritonaeum passes without forming any distinct 
coat for them, as the pancreas, supra-renal capsules, and kidneys. 
Lastly, the lower end of the rectum, the base and neck of the 
bladder, the prostate in the male and the lower part of the 
vagina in the female, have no peritonneal investment. 

Folds. — Besides covering the viscera, the peritonaeum forms 
numerous duplicaturcs, which not only serve as means of attach- 
ment and support to the various organs, but also enclose 
the vessels and nerves of each part, as they pass to and from the 
back part of the abdomen. Some of these folds, constituting 
the mesenteries, connect certain portions of the intestinal canal 
with the posterior wall of the abdomen : they arc, the mesentery 
properly so called for the jejunum and ileum, the mcso-cmcum, 
transverse and sigmoid meso-colon, and the mcso-rectum. Other 
duplicaturcs, which arc called omenta , proceed from one viscus 
to another: they arc distinguished as the great omentum, the 
small omentum, and the gastro-splenic omentum. Lastly, 
certain reflections of the peri ton nuitn from the walls of the 
abdomen or pelvis to viscera which are not portions of the 
intestinal canal, arc named ligaments : these include the liga- 
ments of the liver, spleen, Alter us, and bladder, and arc else- 
where described with the organs to which they are respectively 
attached. 

Omenta. — The great omentum, gastro-colic omentum , or great 
epiploon {iiciKkiw ; fig. 1412, 7), is a broad process of perito- 
naeum which depends from the lower border of the stomach and 
the transverse colon, and below that point lies free, in front of 
the convolutions of the small intestine, reaching nearly as low 
down as the pelvis. On the left the great epiploon is conti- 
nuous with the gastro-splcnic omentum : to the right it reaches 
only to the duodenum. At its upper border, which is concave, 
and attached to the great curvature of the stomach, it consists 
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of two coherent layers of serous membrane, descending, one 
from the front, the other from the back of the stomach (fig. 
282, s). These two layers (c), applied one to the other, 
descend to the lower convex limit of the omentum, which hangs 
freely in the abdomen, and there turning upwards ( f ), ascend to 
be attached along the transverse colon (c), becoming continuous 
with its peritonreal coat; hence the name, gastro-colic omentum. 
In its lower free portion, that is, below the colon, it therefore 
comprehends in its thickness four layers of peritonaeum, two 
ascending and two descending. This may be demonstrated in 
young subjects : in the adult the two double layers become in- 
separably united. The compound structure thus formed is very 
thin, and is sometimes perforated with holes like lace. It always 
contains some adipose tissue, and in fat subjects it is much 
loaded. Large vessels descending from the gastro-epiploic 
arteries supply it with blood. 

The small or gastro-hepatic omentum , the small epiploon , is 
a duplieaturc of the peritoneum, which extends from the lesser 
curvature of the stomach to the transverse fissure and to the 
fossa of the ductus venosus, on the under surface of the liver 
(at ?/), and encloses the hepatic vessels and ducts. At the left 
border of this omentum its two layers pass on to the end of the 
(esophagus ; but at the right border they become continuous with 
each other, so as to form a free rounded margin, and enclose the 
vena porta?, the hepatic artery, and the biliary duet. Behind 
this free margin with its contained vessels, in front of the 
ascending vena cava, and immediately below the Spigelian lobe 
of the liver, is an opening or short canal, named the foramen of 
Winslow (in which the probe marked d 9 in fig. 282 is placed). 
This canal leads down behind the stomach into a space 
named the sac of the omentum (which is shaded dark in the 
diagram). This space, which may be shewn by holding the parts 
asunder, is therefore placed behind the small omentum and below 
the liver : it extends downwards between the posterior surface 
of the stomach and the upper i r ascending layer of the transverse 
mcso-eolon. In young subjects, by forcing air into the foramen 
of Winslow, the continuance of this sac is further shewn 
between the two descending and the two ascending lamellae of 
the great omentum, down to the lower border of that process of 
the peritona?um. Its smooth lining membrane is continuous 
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with the rest of the peritonaeum at the foramen of Winslow, 
which is therefore not a perforation in the peritonaeum. 

The gaslro-splenic omentum (or ligament ) is another du- 
plicaturc which passes from the cul-de-sac of the stomach to the 
borders of the hilus of the spleen. It contains the splenic ves- 
sels and the vasa brevia. At its right or lower margin it is con- 
tinuous with the great omentum. 

Mesenteries. — The mesentery proper is that large and im- 
portant duplicature of the peritonaeum which is attached by its 
posterior border to the front of the vertebral column, and is con- 
nected along its anterior border with the convolutions of the 
jejunum and ileum. Its attachment to the vertebral column, 
named the root of the mesentery, is not more than six inches 
long, and extends in an oblique line from the left side of the 
second lumbar vertebra to the right sacro-iliac symphysis. At 
its upper end this border of the mesentery receives the superior 
mesenteric vessels, and is continuous with the under surface of 
the transverse mcso-colon ; at the lower end it gradually spreads 
into the peri ton mum of the ascending colon. The anterior 
border of the mesentery, to which the intestine is attached, is 
of much greater length. 

At its widest part the mesentery is about four inches from 
its vertebral to its intestinal border. Between the two layers 
of serous membrane of which it consists are placed, besides 
some fat, numerous branches of the superior mesenteric 
artery and vein, together with nerves, lacteal vessels, and the 
mesenteric glands (see p. (ml). In front, the two layers open 
out, as it were, to embrace the internal tube, and become con- 
tinuous along its free bottler, thus forming its peritomeal 
covering. 

Meso-cacum. — In some eases the emeum is suspended at a 
short distance from the right iliac fossa, by a distinct duplica- 
ture of the pcritomeuni, which is termed the ineso-etecum ; but, 
more commonly, the peritonauini merely binds down this 
part of the large intestine, and forms a distinct but small 
mesentery for the vermiform appendix only. 

Meso-colon. — The ascending and descending portions of the 
colon arc bound down by the peri tonne um, which usually passes 
only over the front and sides of the intestine, but sometimes 
forms a narrow d upbeat urc behind them, named ascending or 
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descending meso-colon. The transverse part of the colon, 
however, is always supported by a very broad duplicature, 
named the transverse meso-colon . This is, in fact, formed by 
the continuation backwards of the two ascending layers of 
the great omentum, which, after reaching the front of the trans- 
verse colon, separate so as to enclose that intestine, and, meeting 
again behind it, arc continued backwards (as the transverse 
meso-colon) to the spine. Here its two layers diverge, one con- 
tinuing upwards over the pancreas, and the other downwards 
over the transverse portion of the duodenum, both these organs 
thus obtaining a partial pcritonseal covering* The peritonaeum 
forms rather a broad duplicature behind the freely suspended 
sigmoid flexure of the colon. 

The Meso-rcctum is a narrow duplicature which connects the 
upper part of the rectum with the sacrum. 


Mode of 
iraciiig the 
continuity 
of the fieri - 
ton.'cuin. 


The way in which the peritoneum is reflected from the walls of the abdo- 
men ami from one organ to another, and the mode in which its numerous 
duplicaturcs are formed, may now be traced consecutively. Commencing at 
the small omentum (fig. 282, n) as a starting-point, that structure will be 
found to consist of two layers of the serous membrane. Of these we shall 
first follow the upper or anterior, and then the lower or posterior layer. 
l.The upper layer may be traced to the small curvature of the stomach (s), 
and then over the anterior surface of that organ as far as the great curva- 
ture ; from this it reaches down, forming the outermost layer of the great 
omentum (t), at the lower border of which it becomes reflected upwards, 
amt ascends to the transverse colon (r) ; having invested the under surface of 
this part of the large intestine, it passes backwards, forming the under 
layer of the transverse meso-colon (g), and reaches the back of the abdo- 
minal cavity beneath the transverse part of the duodenum (n). llelow this 
point it is continued on either side to the -right and left colon, and thus on 
to the anterior wall of the abdomen, whilst in the middle it is prolonged 
forwards (*) from the spine to the small intestine (1), after investing which, it 
leturns to the front of the spine, and thus completes the mesentery (A;), 
which, as elsewhere mentioned, consists of two contiguous layers. From 
the root of the mesentery it descends in front of the spine (/), and partially 
invests the rectum (n), the uterus (u), and the bladder (11), forming folds at the 
points of reflection from me organ to another, as is elsewhere more parti- 
cularly described. From the summit of the bladder it is prolonged to the 
anterior wall of the abdomen (/), and then continues to ascend as high as the 
costal cartilages (n), where it comes into contact with the diaphragm (*), and 
lines the under surface of that muscle. From the diaphragm, the layer of peri- 
toneum we are now tracing is reflected upon the liver, at c, forming its 
lateral and the upper layer of its coronary ligaments ; it readies the liver, 
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too, as tlio suspensory or broad ligament, a nearly median duplicaturc pass- 
ing off from the right rectus muscle and diaphrugm ; it next invests the upper 
and then the under surface of the liver (l), ns far ns the transverse fissure, 
2 2 * where it is reflected down upon 

the hepatic vessels, forming the 
upper or anterior layer of the 
small omentum («), from which 
we began to trace its reflections. 



S 

/ 


2. The under or posterior lawyer 
of the small omentum may be 
traced to the small curvature of 
the stomach, and thence along 
the posterior surface of this organ 
as fur as its great curvature ; 
from this point the membrane 
reaches down, forming the inner- 
most layer of the great omentum 
(./ ), the lower border of which 
it is reflected up to the transverse 
colon (e) ; after investing the up- 
per sui face of this part of the 
large intestine, it is reflected 
back towards the spine, forming 
the upper layer of the transverse 
meso-colon (g) ; it is thence pro- 
longed (h) in front of the pan- 
creas (n) and the crura of the 
diaphragm : from the under sur- 
face of the diaphragm it is re- 
flected on to the liver at c, and 
helps to form the undei layer of 
its coronary ligament : having 
invested the under surface of the 
livei us fai as the transverse fis- 
sure, it is there reflected down- 
wards, and ibims the under or pos- 
terior laver of the small omentum 


(/i), from which we commenced 
he description, and the right border of which, being free, forms the an- 


* Diagram to facilitate the tracing of the duplicaturcs formed by the 
pcritoiiiiiuin in lining the abdomen and covering the several viscera. 
The asterisk is immediately above the diaphragm, i.. The liver, s. The 
stomach, r. Pancreas, i>. Duodenum. c. Colon, i. Ileum, n. Rectum, 
u. Uterus, u. Madder. The shaded part ul the diagram represents the 
sue of the great omentum. The dark curved probe, c/, is placed in the fora- 
men of Winslow, leading down behind the lesser omentum into the sac of 
the omentum. The italic letters are referred to in the text. 
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tcrior margin of the foramen of Winslow (through which the probe (d) is 
placed). In ascending along the buck of the abdominal cavity to the liver, 
this posterior layer passes to the right over the vena envu, and there 
bounds the foramen of Winslow behind, and still further to the right 
becomes continuous with the general peritoneal membrane. 

Tin* peritonaeum may, of course, also lie traced continuously from any 
other point of its surface. 

Vessels and Ncnies . — The vessels and nerves of the peritonaeum arc derived 
from many sources. Its internal surface is moistened' with a thin fluid. It 
serves to attach or suspend the viscera, to support their vessels ami nerves, 
and, where that is required, to facilitate their movements on each other. 

PARTS SITUATED IN EACH REGION OV THE ABDOMEN. 

Subjoined is an enumeration of the organs situated in the 
different regions of the abdomen. 


Kpigastrie region 


Hypochondriac, tight . 


1 1 v pochond riac, left . 


Umbilical 


Lumbar, right 


The middle part of the stomach, with 
its pyloric extremity, the left lobe of 
the liver, the hepatic vessels, and 
lobulus Spigelii, the pancreas, the 
enclitic axis, the semilunar ganglia, 
part of the vena cava, also of the 
aorta, vena azygos and thoracic duet, 
as they lie between the crura of the 
diapluagm. 

The right lobe of the liver, with the 
gall-bladder, part of the duodenum, 
the hepatic flexure of the colon, the 
rig lit supra-remil capsule, and part 
of the corresponding kidney. 

The large end of the stomach with 
the spleen and narrow extremity of 
tl ' •* pancreas, the splenic flexure of 
the colon, the left supra-renal cap- 
sule, and upper part of the left kid- 
ney. Sometimes also a part of the 
left lobe of the liver. 

n art of the omentum and mesentery, 
the transverse part of the colon, 
transverse part of the duodenum, 
with some convolutions of the jeju- 
num ami ileum. 

Ascending colon, loner half of the 
kidney, and part of the jejunum. 
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Lumbar, left. 

Hypogastric . 

Iliac, right . 
Iliac, left . . 


Corresponding parts at the opposite 
side. 

The convolutions of the ileum, the 
bladder in children, and, if distended, 
in adults also ; the uterus when in 
the gravid state. 

The cfeciun, ileo-caicnl valve, the 
ureter, and speimatic vessels. 

Sigmoid flexure of the colon, the 
ureter, and spermatic vessels. 
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ORGANS OP CIRCULATION. 

The heart or central organ of the circulation, the membranous 
sau or pericardium in which it is enclosed, as well as the lungs, 
the pic ur;e, and several other parts, are lodged in the chest or 
thorax, which will be first briefly described. 

THE THORAX. 

The thorax resembles a truncated cone, somewhat flattened 
before and behind, so that its greatest width is transverse. Its 
narrow truncated apex is above, and its broader base below. 

The walls of the thorax arc formed in front by the sternum 
and the costal cartilages, together with the muscles attached to 
those parts ; at the sides by the ribs and intercostal muscles, 
and behind by the ribs and the dorsal portion of the vertebral 
column. 

The upper opening of the thorax is bounded at each side 
by the first rib, in front by the top of the sternum, and behind 
by the first dorsal vertebra : the diameter of this aperture from 
side to side is longer than from before backwards; its plane 
slants backwards and upwards ; and through it pass many 
parts : viz., commencing from the front, the sterno-hyoid and 
sterno-thyroid muscles, the trachea, oesophagus, and thoracic 
duct, and the longi colli muscles ; on each side arc the great 
arteries and veins of the head, neck, and upper limbs, together 
with the pncumogastric, sympathetic, and phrenic nerves. The 
summit of each lung, together with the upper end of its con- 
taining sac or pleura, also mounts a short distance through this 
aperture of the thorax, above the hvcl of the first rib. 

The lower opening or base of the thorax is bounded in front 
by the ensiform cartilage, behind by the last dorsal and first lum- 
bar vertebrae, and at the sides by the last six ribs ; its plane is 
also oblique in its direction, but, contrary to that of the upper 
opening, it is inclined backwards and downwards, so that the 
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cavity of the thorax reaches lower down, and is of greater ver- 
tical extent behind than in front. The diaphragm, which is 
attached to and closes the base of the thorax, forms a convex 
floor, which is alternately elevated and depressed in the acts of 
expiration and inspiration. On the right side the diaphragm 
rises higher than on the left, so that the thoracic cavity is not 
so deep on that side of the* chest. 

In the natural condition, the thorax is divided into two lateral 
cavities or chambers, which contain the right and left lungs. 
Each of these compartments is lined throughout by a serous 
membrane, named the pleura, which forms a distinct shut sac, 
and, besides investing the lung, is reflected, near the middle 
line, from the front to the back of the thorax. The partition 
formed by the two pleurae, named generally the mediastinum , 
extends from the summit to the base of the cavity, and from the 
sternum back to the spine, inclining somewhat to the left 
side below : between its two layers, which arc separated a con- 
siderable distance from each other, are lodged the heart and the 
great blood-vessels, enclosed in the sac of the pericardium, and, 
besides this, several other parts. The two layers of the medias- 
tinum separate from one another in approaching the sternum in 
front and the vertebra behind, and the intervals between them 
in these situations arc called respectively the cavities of the 
anterior and posterior mediastinum. Between the layers of 
the anterior mediastinum arc found the triangulares sterni 
muscles, and the remains of the thymus gland; and in the cavity 
of the posterior mediastinum, behind the pericardium, are situ- 
ated the trachea, the oesophagus, the thoracic duct, the descend- 
ing aorta, the vena azygos, ahd the pncumogustric and splanchnic 
nerves, with lymphatics and cellular tissue. 

The heart, great vessels, and pericardium are seated behind 
the sternum and the costal cartilages, occupying a region of 
about four inches in width, extending from the second inter- 
costal space on the right side to the fifth space on the left, and 
reaching further on the left than on the right of the middle line. 
The principal part of the remainder of the thoracic cavity is 
occupied by the lungs. 

On striking the walls of the chest, the difference between the sounds 
emitted by the spongy lung and by the compact mass of the heart, enables 
us to determine by the car the relative situation of those organs during life ; 
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and the height to which the liver ascends beneath the ribs may be ascer- 
tained in a similar manner. In coses of thoracic disease, percussion, in 
addition to auscultation, is also tin invaluable means of diagnosis ; and, in 
order to give precision to the employment of both methods, the healthy 
physical signs have been minutely described over many different regions of 
the chest, which arc artificially distinguished hy writers on these subjects.* 

THE PERICARDIUM. 

The pericardium (7 rspt, and wp, the heart) is a membranous 
sac, which encloses the heart and the commencement of the large 
vessels connected with that organ. 

It is of a conical shape, its base being attached below to the 
upper surface of the diaphragm, whilst the apex surrounds the 
great vessels springing from the base of the heart, as high as 
their first subdivisions. The heart itself, being attached only 
at its base, which is placed upwards, is thus suspended freely 
in the pericardiac cavity. 

The pericardium is situated behind the sternum and the car- 
tilages of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh ribs of the left side. 
The lower part of the front of the sac is connected, by means of 
cellular tissue, with the sternum, but higher up it recedes from 
that bone, and is covered by the remains of the thymus gland. 
Behind, it is in contact with the bronchi, (esophagus, and descend- 
ing aorta. On the sides it is covered by the reflected layers of 
the right and left pleurae, which separate it from the lungs. 
Below, it rests on and is attached to the central aponeurosis or 
cordiform tendon of the diaphragm, and extends further to the 
left side, encroaching on the muscular portion on that side. 

The pericardium is a fibro-scrous structure, composed of two 
membranous layers, one external and fibrous, the other internal 
and serous. The Jihrous layer enters into the formation of the 
free portion or sac of the pericardium, but is not reflected on to 
the heart. It is a dense, thick, and unyielding membrane, con- 
sisting of fibres which interlace in every direction. At the base 
of the pericardium the c fibres are blended with those of the 
central aponeurosis of the diaphragm ; and above, where the 


* See the different works on auscultation, also a paper by Mr. Sibson, 
“ On tbc Changes induced in the Situation, &c. of Organs in Health and 
Disease,” Transact. Prov. Med. and Surg. Association, 1844 . 
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pericardium embraces the large blood-vessels, the fibrous layer 
is continued on to them in the form of tubular prolongations, 
which become gradually lost upon their external coats. The 
superior vena cava, the four pulmonary veins, the aorta, and the 
right and left divisions of the pulmonary artery, in all eight 
vessels, receive prolongations of this kind. 

The internal or serous layer is of much greater extent than The serous 
the fibrous membrane, for, representing a shut sac, part* of I,l * pr ' 
which is inverted or thrust into itself, it not only lines the inner 
surface of the fibrous layer, and the part of the diaphragm to 
which that layer is attached, but is also reflected upon the com- 
mencement of the great vessels and surface of the heart. It has, 
therefore, a visceral and a parietal portion. The latter of these 
adheres firmly by its outer surface to the fibrous membrane, and 
becomes continuous with the visceral portion, upon the arch of 
the aorta and other great vessels, about two or two and a half 
inches from the base of the heart. In passing round the aorta 
and pulmonary artery, it encloses both those vessels in a single 
sheath. It is reflected also upon the superior cava, and on the 
four pulmonary veins, and forms a deep cul-de-sac between the 
entrance of the last-named vessels into the left auricle. The infe- 
rior cava receives but a very scanty covering of 'this coat, inas- 
much as that vessel enters the right auricle almost immediately 
after passing through the diaphragm. 

The inner surface of the serous layer, which is free and The fluid 
smooth, is moistened with a small quantity of a thin fluid, 
which facilitates the movements of the heart within its enclosing 
sac. The use of the pericardium is evidently to suspend the 
heart in its place, to insulate it from other parts, and to facilitate 
its movements. 

Cases of congenital absence of the pericardium have sometimes been met Absence of 
with ; the heart, in these cases, lies with the left lung in the cavity of the 
left pleura, aiul receives its serous covering from that membrane. 


THE HEART. 

The heart lies between the lungs, enclosed in the sac of the The heart : 
pericardium, and connected with the large veins and arteries of 
the lungs and body (see fig. 283). 
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its form is 
conical ; 


its oblique 
position ; 


is liable to 
vary. 


Its connec- 
tions, 


Its general form is that of a blunt cone, flattened on its 
under surface. The broader end or base by which it is attached, 
is directed upwards backwards, and to the right, against a part 
of the vertebral co- 283 * 

lumn extending from 
about the fourth to 
the eighth dorsal 
vcxtcbra. The apex 
is turned downwards, 
forwards, and to the 
left, and corresponds 
in the dead body 
with the cartilage 
of the sixth rib, but 
in the living sub- 
ject strikes against 
the walls of the 
chest, in the space 
between the cartilages 
of the fifth and six^h ribs, a little below the left mamilla. The 
heart, therefore, has an oblique position in the chest . and, 
besides this, it projects further into the left than into the right 
half of the thoracic cavity, passing about an incli or an inch and 
a half beyond the middle line in the one direction, and upwards 
of three inches in the other. Its position is affected more or 
less by that of the body, and it comes more extensively into 
contact with the anterior walls of the chest when the body is in 
the prone posture or lying on the left side. In inspiration, 
also, when the diaphragm sinks and the lungs expand its apex 
is withdrawn from the thoracic parictes. 

At its base the heart is attached to the great blood-vessels, 
and is also connected with them by the serous layer of the peri- 



* A shaded diagram, representing ‘lie heart and great vessels, injected 
and in connection with the mugs : the pericardium is removed. — 1. Right 
auricle. 2. Vena cava superior. 3. Vena cava inferior. 4. Right ven- 
tricle. 5. Pulmonary artery, dividing into two branches, a a , one for the 
right, the other for the left lung. 6. Point of the left auricle. 7. Part of 
left ventricle. 8. Aorta. 9, 10. Two lobes of the left lung. 11,12, 13. 
Three lobes of the right lung, a, a. Right and left pulmonary arteries. 
b , b. Right and left bronchi, v , v. Right and left pulmonary veins. The 
relative position of these three vessels is seen to differ on the two sides. 
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cardium, which passes from one to the other. In other direc- 
tions it is free, and moveable in the sac of the pericardium. 

The anterior surface is convex in its general form ; it is turned surfaces, 
upwards as well as forwards, and is directed towards the sternum 
and costal cartilages, from which, however, it is partly separated 
by the lungs, these advancing over it especially during inspir- 
ation, in which condition only about two square inches are left 
uncovered. The posterior, which is also the under surface* is 
flattened, and rests on the diaphragm. Of the two borders or and 
margins formed by the meeting of the anterior and posterior 
surfaces, the right or lower border, called margo acutus , is com- 
paratively thin, and is longer than the upper or left border, 
which is more rounded, and is named margo obtusus. 

The heart is a hollow muscular organ, divided by a longitu- Cavities oi 

dinal septum into a right and t,u ’* lcalt - 

1 ^ are four : 

left half, each of which is again viz. two 

subdivided by a transverse con- ^ht'aml’ 
striction into two compartments, left ; 
communicating with each other, 
and named jn auricle and a 
ventricle . These subdivisions 
are indicated even on the surface 
of the organ : thus, a deep trans- 
verse groove (fig. 285, d , c: the 
a u r ic u l o- v cn t ri c u lar f ti r r o w ), 
interrupted in front (fig. 28 k) 
by the root of the pulmonary 
artery, or, divides the heart into 
the auricular and the ventricular 
portion. The auricular portion 
(m n), situated above and behind the transverse furrow, is com- 
paratively thin and flaccid in its structure, and is immediately 



* Front or upper surface of the heart and threat vessels injected and 
placed obliquely, out its apex is not tilted forward as in the body. a. Conus 
arteriosus or infundibulum of right ventricle, b. Notch at apex of heart. 
c. Auricular appendage of right auricle, it. Vena cava superior, r, b. .An- 
terior longitudinal furrow, marking the division l»et ween the ventricles. 
f. The aorta, k. Pulmonary artery. 1. Right ventricle, of which the chief 
part is seen in front, m. Right auricle, w. Left auricle, seen only to a 
small extent, with its appendage projecting forwuid. There is another let- 
ter o, on the left ventricle. . 

1 c 
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Apex is 
formed by 
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connected with the great veins; it is divided by an internal 
septum into two distinct cavities, named the right (m) and left 
(w) auricles , from the circumstance that each is provided with 
an appendage resembling an ear {auricula). 

Below and before the transverse groove is the ventricular por- 
tion (l o), which is conical, and flattened on its posterior or under 
surface, has very thick walls, and is connected with the great 
arterial trunks. It is marked off into a right ( l ) and a left (o) 
ventricle by two longitudinal furrows, (sulci longitudinales,) 
situated one (fig. 284, c, h) on the anterior, the other (fig. 285, 
r, h) on the posterior surface of the heart, and extending from 
the base of the ventricu- 
lar portion towards the 
apex, a little to the right 
of which they meet and 
form a slight notch (/>). 

The anterior longitudi- 
nal furrow is nearer to 
the left border, whilst 
the posterior furrow ap- 
proaches nearer to the 
right border of the heart, 
so that the right ven- 
tricle (/) forms more of 
the anterior, and the 
left (o) more of the pos- 
terior surface of this organ, (see figs. 284, 285.) Since, also, 
the two longitudinal furrows meet a little to the right of the 
apex, it follows that the left ventricle is somewhat the longer 
of the two and forms the point c p the heart. Lying within 
the transverse and longitudinal furrows arc found the proper 



* Back or under surface of the same heart, b. Apex of heart, slightly 
notched, r, r. Pulmonary veins, t\v< on each side. d. Auricula of left 
auricle, c. Point of entrance of coronary vein into the hack of right uuricle, m. 
d f e. indicate part of the transverse or auriculo- ventricular furrow, oc- 
cupied by the large coronary vein. /. The aorta, k k. Right and left 
division of the pulmonary artery. /. Right ventricle, only the smaller part 
seen. m. The right, and n. the left auricle : the division or furrow between 
them is distinctly seen. o. The left ventricle, of which the greater pail is 
seen behind, r. Orifice of the vena cava inferior, constricted by the liga- 
ture jtised to keep in the injection. 
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nutrient vessels of the heart, named the coronary or cardiac 
arteries and veins. 

Considered in respect of function, the heart is also a double Heart is a 
organ, composed of two functionally distinct parts, each consist- 
ing of an auricle and a ventricle. The right portion receives 
into its auricle, from the two venrc cavrc and other small veins, 
the dark venous blood returning from the various parts of the 
body,* and, by means of its ventricle, propels it through the 
pulmonary artery into the lungs. The red blood returning its right 
from the lungs by the pulmonary veins, reaches the left part 
of the heart at its auricle, and is forced onwards by the left ven- 
tricle, through the aorta, into the body. In this order, pursu- 
ing the course of the blood, the four cavities of the heart may 
conveniently be described. 

1. The right auricle (w) forms the right anterior and lower Right 
part of the base of the heart, and is in contact below with the ailriclt ‘ : 
diaphragm. It presents tw'O parts, which, though not marked off 
by any precise line of division, yet differ in size and form. One 
of these, large, somewhat quadrangular, and composed of very 
thin walls, occupies the interval between the two venae cavae, so 
as to receive directly the blood which they convey ; hence it is 
named sinus venosus , and also atrium. The other part forms a its sinus or 
small conical pouch (fig. 284, c), which projects forwards and to atrium * 
the left, between the right ventricle (/) and the aorta (/), 
like an appendage to the general cavity : it is sometimes named 
“auricular appendage,” but more frequently auricula, or the and its 

proper auricle ” from its resemblance in shape to a dog’s car. nunc,, J a or 
It is triangular in form, compressed, and slightly dentated at its 
border. Its walls arc thicker and more muscular than those of 
the sinus venosus. 

The external surface of the auricle, unattached in the greater 
part of its extent, is prolonged upwards, forwards, and to the 
left side into its auricular appendage; below it is connected Itsconncx- 
with the right ventricle, and internally and posteriorly with the um8 ‘ 
left auricle. Into its upper and posterior corner opens the vena 
cava superior (rf), and into the lower and posterior part the 
inferior vena cava (fig. 285, * 

To examine its interior, an incision nmybc made from the Its interior; 
conflux of the venae cavas horizontally across its anterior wall, 
and from the middle of this cut another may be carried upwards 

4 c 2 
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into the superior cava. On laying open the cavity of the auri- 
cle, (fig. 286 , m,) it is seen to be lined throughout by a very 

■h partly thin, smooth, transparent, shining membrane, similar to the lin- 

ftinooth, 

Fiff. 280* 



ing membrane of the veins, with which it is continuous. The 
inner surface of the sinus venosus is for the most part even, but 
the interior of the auricular appendage, and of the adjoining 

* Heart placed with ils anterior surface* upwards, and its apex turned to 
the right hand of the spectator. The right auricle and right ventricle are 
both opened. Parts in right auricle: — A. Entrance of vena cava superior, 
which is itself marked, <i. Inferior cava, marked /•, has a probe nussed 
through it into the auricle, m. The smooth part of the auricle, o. Musculi 
pectinati, seen in the auric ilar appendix which is cut open. n. Eustachian 
valve placed over the mouth of the inferior cava. i. Fossa ovalis, or vestige 
of the foramen ovule, s. Annulus o\alis. The probe leading from s into 
the right ventricle passes through the aurieulo-vcntrieular opening, v. 
Mouth of the coronary vein. Parts in the right ventricle, in which the 
other end of the probe, from s, appears : — a. Cavity of conus arteriosus, 
leading to the pulmonary artery, k. 1. Convex septum between the ven- 
tricles. c. Anterior segment of the tricuspid \alvc connected by slender 
cords, the chordae tcndinc®, to the imisculi pupil lares, c, J\ The aorta. 
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anterior wall of the sinus, is marked by several prominent and partly 
muscular fasciculi, running transversely, and named musculi b * 

pectinali (o). The opening (//) of tlie superior cava (d) into the pectinati. 
auricle is directed downwards and fonsards, whilst that of the °P em,, .? s of 

' yp|]fT CftVft', 

inferior cava (r), which is considerably larger than the other, is 
turned upwards and inwards (i). At the angle of union of these 
two veins there exists in the hearts of certain quadrupeds a pro- 
minence of the inner surface, which was named by Lowci* a 
tubercle, ( tubercle of Lower.) In the human heart this cle- Tubercle of 
vation is so little marked as scarcely to deserve the name as- Lowt,r ‘ 
signed to it. The left and posterior side of the auricle is 
formed by the septum auricularum , a partition which sepa- Septum of 
rates it from the left auricle. At the lower part of this septum, ,lllncl ‘ s * 
and just above the orifice of the inferior vena cava, is situated 
an oval depression (/), named fossa oval is, which is the vestige Fossa 
of the foramen ovale (figs. 2 . 06 - 7 , o) of the foetal heart, ( vesti - ovaI,R * 
gium for a mill is oval is,) and indicates the original place of com- 
munication between the two auricles. It is bounded above and 
at the sides by a prominent ridge or border ($), which is deficient 
below, and is called annulus oralis — isthmus Vieusscnii. Be- Annulus 
tween the highest part of the floor of the depression and the cor- ov,,l,,,s ’ 
responding portion of the annulus there sometime.? exists a small 
slit, which leads upwards beneath the annulus into the left auri- 
cle, forming thus an oblique and valvcd aperture between the 
two cavities. At the line of union between the anterior margin 
of the inferior cava and the auricle is situated a thin crescentic 
membranous fold (w),* called the Eustachian valve, which crosses Valve of 
over the mouth of the vein. One border of this valve is con- Kustaclm,H: 
vex, and is continuous with the wall of the auricle and the ante- 
rior margin of the venous orifice. The other, which is free and 
concave, ends in two pointed extremities or cornua ; of these, 
the left cornu is attached to the left or anterior border of the 


annulus ovalis, whilst the right extremity is lost on the wall of 
the auricle between the two cava;. The Kustacliian valve con- 
sists of a duplicature of the lining membrane of the auricle, con- 
taining occasionally a fcw T muscular fasciculi. In the foetus, 
this valve (fig. 296 , e) is proportionally large, and serves to 
direct the blood of the inferior cava towards the foramen ovale; 


its struc- 
ture ; 

is large in 
the ftetus, 


whilst in after life it may tend somewhat to prevent the reflux 
of the blood into the inferior cava. In the adult it is com para- 
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tively small, but varies greatly in size in different cases. It is 
often cribriform or perforated by numerous foramina, and some- 
times it is reduced to a few slender filaments, or is even altoge- 
ther wanting. To the left of this valve, between it and the 
opening into the ventricle, to be presently noticed, is situated the 
orifice of the large coronary vein (v), protected by a semicircu- 
lar valve, which is sometimes double, and which, though figured 
b^ Eustachius, is often named the valve of Thebcsius. Besides 
this opening, numerous small foramina may be observed in 
different parts of the auricle, which arc called foramina Thcbesii . 
Some of them arc little recesses closed at the bottom; whilst 
others are the mouths of minute veins, (vena minimal cordis.) 
Lastly, in the floor of the auricle, and situated in front and to 
the left of the inferior cava, is a large opening, (indicated by the 
probe drawn from near s,) leading into the right ventricle, 
named the right aurieulo-ventrieular opening. Tt is of an oval 
form, and at least an inch in diameter, admitting three fingers 
easily : its margin is surrounded by a whitish tendinous ring to 
which is attached the base of the tricuspid valve, to be presently 
described with the right ventricle. 

2. The right or anterior ventricle (figs. 284, 285, L) occu- 
pies the right* border of the heart, the larger part of its anterior 
surface, and the smaller part of its posterior surface, reaching 
from the right auricle to the apex. Its form is somewhat pyra- 
midal; and the upper and anterior part of its base, which is 
turned upwards, forms a conical prolongation, named infundi- 
bulum, or conus arteriosus , (fig. 281, a ,)* from which the pul- 
monary artery (k) arises. 

To examine the interior of this ventricle, it is best to reflect 
upwards a V-shaped flap, made i its anterior wall, (fig. 286.) 
In doing this, it will be found that its muscular parictes arc 
much thicker than those of the auricle, and, moreover, that 
they are thickest at the base of the ventricle, becoming gra- 
dually thinner towards its point. The left wall formed by the 
septum vcntriculorum ( l ), is convex and bulges into the ven- 
tricular cavity, so that a cross section of this has a crescentic 
figure, (see diagram, fig. 287.) The interior of the ventricle 
is lined with a thin membrane, continuous with that of the 
auricle on the one hand, and with that of the pulmonary artery 
on the other. The inner surface is covered with a number 
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of irregular rounded muscular bands, named column#, curne #, 
which form quite a network in some parts of the ventricle, and 
may be classified into three kinds. The first kind merely form 
slightly prominent ridges on the walN of the ventricle, being 
attached by their under side as well as by 
the two extremities ; the second arc adher- 
ent by their two ends only, and arc free 
in the rest of their extent ; whilst the 
third kind form three or four bundles, 
named tnuscu/i pa pill a res, (fig. 28(>, <*,) 
which arc .directed from the apex to- 
wards the base of the ventricle, and end 
m small tendinous cords, chord a tauline#, through which they 
are connected with the segments of the tricuspid valve (c). 
These columnar earn etc disappear in the conus arteriosus, where 
the surface is smooth and even (a). 

There are two openings in the right ventricle, viz. the auri- 
culo- ventricular orifice, leading from the right auricle, and the 
arterial orifice, conducting to the pulmonary artery. The auri- 
cula-ventricular opening, (through which, in fig. 286, the probe 
is passed,) already seen from the auricle, is situated in the base of 
the ventricle; it is oval in form, and is guarded lfy a large valve, 
named, from its tripartite figure, the tricuspid valve (valvukc 
triglochines). The arterial orifice, which is circular in form, is 
situated, as already mentioned, at the summit of the conus 
arteriosus (</) ; it is placed in front and to the left of the auri- 
cular opening, and is also higher up. Its orifice is guarded by 
three small membranous folds, called the sigmoid or semilunar 
valves. Between these two .openings the muscular substance of 
the heart forms a prominent rounded ridge, which projects into 
the ventricle, and seems to mark off its cavity into two com- 
partments, — one immediately following the auricular opening, 
the other adjacent to the arterial orifice and forming the funnel- 
shaped portion or conus arteriosus previously mentioned. 

The tricuspid valve, (fig. 286', c) consists of three pointed 
flaps or segments of a triangular, or rather trapezoidal shape, 


* Diagram of a section across the ventricles, the upper portion being 
represented as if seen from below, to show the form of the two cavities. — 
a. Interventricular septum, b. Section of wall of right, and c. that of left 
ventricle, e. Crescent -shaped cavity of right, d. oval cavity of left ventricle. 


Fig. 287.* 
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formed by a doubling of tlic lining membrane of the auricle 
and ventricle, containing within it numerous tendinous fibres. 
At their bases these segments arc continuous with one another, 
so as to form an annular membrane, and are thus attached to 
the tendinous ring around the margin of the auricular open- 
ing: in the rest of their extent they lie in the cavity of the 
ventricle, having the chordae tcndinecc attached to their free 
margin and outer surface. One of the segments is turned to- 
wards the septum of the ventricles; another is placed more to 
the right, against the anterior and right wall of the cavity; whilst 
the third and largest division of the valve, lying more on the 
left, is interposed, as it were, between the auricular and arterial 
openings, and has its ventricular surface directed forwards and 
upwards. The chordfc tendineje, already referred to, arising 
chiefly from the musculi papillares, but some also from the wall 
and especially the septum of the ventricle, proceed to be in- 
serted into the margins of tlic valvular segments, and also into 
their ventricular surface, i. e. tlic one turned towards the ven- 
tricle. The cords arising from one papillary muscle or group 
of muscles run up in the angular interval between two adjacent 
segments of the valve, and, diverging from each other, arc 
attached to both. 

The structure of the tricuspid valve, and also that of the 
corresponding valve in the left ventricle, named the mitral valve, 
and especially the mode of attachment of the chordae tcndincae, 
have been carefully studied by Kiirschncr.* He finds, that, 
between the three principal segments of this valve, there are, 
though not constantly, as many smaller intermediate lobes. The 
middle part of each segment is thicker than the rest, whilst the 
marginal part is thinner, more tr nsparent, and jagged at the 
edges. lie further states that the papillary muscles of the ven- 
tricle are arranged into three groups. The chorda) tendinca) 
from each group arc connected some with the two adjacent prin- 
cipal segments, between which they run, and some with the 
smaller intermediate Iojc. Three hinds of cords belong to each 
segment: a , the first set, generally two to four in number, and 
proceeding from two different muscular groups, or from one 
group and the wall of the ventricle, run to the base or attached 


* Wugner’s Humlwuitcrbucli, art. “ Ilcrztliatigkojt.” 
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margin of tlic segment, and are there connected also with the 
tendinous ring around the aurieulo- ventricular opening ; />, the 
second set, four to six in number, and smaller than the first, 
proceed also from two adjacent papillary muscular groups, and 
are attached to the back or ventricular surface of each segment 
at intervals along two or more lines extending from the points of 
attachment of the tendons of the first order at the base of the 
valve to near its free extremity; r, the third set, which arc still 
more numerous and much finer, branch ofF from the preceding 
ones, and arc attached to the back and edge of the thinner mar- 
ginal portion of the valves. Their points of attachment lie in 
straight lines proceeding from the insertions of the tendons of 
the second order to the margin of the valve. Lastly, it may 
be remarked, that Kiirsclmcr has confirmed the observation of 
Scnac, that muscular fibres may be found passing down into the Muscular 
segments of the tricuspid valve from the parietes of the right j" p 
auricle. 

During the contraction of the ventricle, the tricuspid valve is Action of 
applied over the opening leading from the auricle, and prevents 1,11 vnlv °' 
the blood from rushing back into that cavity. Being retained 
by the chordae tendinc.T, the expanded flaps of the valve resist 
the pressure of the blood, which would otherwise force them 
back through the auricular orifice ; the papillary muscles, con- 
tracting as the cavity of the ventricle itself is shortened during 
its systole, arc supposed thus to prevent the valves from yield- 
ing too much towards the auricle, which might have been the 
case had the cliordm lendinea) been longer, and fixed directly 
into the wall of the ventricle. 

The semilunar valves,* placed at the mouth of the pulmo- The semi- 
nary artery, consist of three semicircular folds, each of which Jno^iJ-ilvrs- 
is attached by its convex border to the side of the artery where ««« three, 
it joins with the ventricle, whilst its straight border is free, is 
directed towards the area of the vessel, and presents in its 
middle a small fibro-cartilaginous knot, called nodufus 9 or 
corpus Arantiij (fig. 289, c.) These valves consist of a dupli- Corpora 
caturc of the lining membrane with enclosed tendinous structure. Fltn 


* The form and structure o! these valves is precisely similar to those at the 
conimen cement of the aorta, though they are not so thick and strong. The 
letters of reference introduced into the following description apply to the aprtic 
valves, fig. 280 . 
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Part of the latter runs along and strengthens the free margin of 
the valve, and is there attached to the nodule. Other tendi- 
nous fibres, again, may be described as spreading out from the 
nodule, and extending to the attached border of the valve, oc- 
cupying its whole extent, except two narrow lunatcd portions (e), 
one on each side of the nodule and adjoining the free margin of 
the valve. These parts, which are named lunula ', are therefore 
thinner than the rest. During the contraction of the ventricle 
the valves lie against the sides of the. pulmonary artery, and 
allow the blood to flow on ; but during the ventricular diastole, 
when the column of fluid in the pulmonary artery is checked, 
and is partially throw' n back by the elasticity of the coats of 
that vessel, the sigmoid valves spread out across the arterial ori- 
fice, and completely close it. When the valves arc thus closed, 
the three nodules meet in the centre of the vessel, and the thin 
hinated parts are closely applied by their opposed surfaces to 
each other, and arc held together as w r ell as exempted from 
strain, by tlic opposite and equal pressure of the blood on either 
side, so that, the greater the pressure, the more accurate must 
be the elosiue. The force of the reflux is sustained by the 
stouter and more tendinous part of the valve.* 

Beyond the., sigmoid valves the commencement of the pul- 
monary artery presents three slight dilatations or recesses in its 
wall, one being placed behind each valve. These arc the sinuses 
of Valsalva, which, however arc much more marked at the root 
of the aorta. 

3. The lift auricle occupies the left and posterior part of the 
base of the heart. Like the right auricle, it consists of a larger 
portion, named the atrium or sinus venosus, and of an auricular 
appendix. The sinus of the auricle is to a great extent con- 
cealed by the pulmonary artery and the aorta, which cover it 
in front, the appendix alone being visible without detaching 
those vessels or inverting the position of the heart (fig. 284, o). 
When distended, the atrium (fig. 285, n) is four-sided, or rather 
cuboid in form. In finnt it rests against the aorta and pul- 
monary artery (fig. 284, J\ k ) ; behind, on each side, it receives 
tw r o pulmonary veins (fig. 285, c c), those of the left lung enter- 
ing very close together. On the right it is in contact with the 


* On this subject, see A. Retzius in Muller’s Arcliiv., 1843, p. 14. 
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otlicr auricle (m), and from its upper and left side projects the 
auricular appendage (rf), which is narrower, longer, and more 
curved than that of the right auricle ; the margins of the appen- 
dix arc also more deeply indented, and its point, which advances 
forwards, and towards the right side, rests upon the root of the 
pulmonary artery. 

The interior of the appendix presents musculi pcctinati 
similar to those in the right side of the heart, but the cavity of 
the sinus venosus generally (fig. 288, a) is smooth ; besides 
which, its walls are thicker than those of the right auricle, and 
its lining membrane is less transparent. Posteriorly arc the open- 
ings of the pulmonary veins (r c), two on each side, which are 
entirely without valves. The two veins of either or both sides 
may unite into one before entering the auricle, whilst in other 
eases there is found an additional opening on one side. On 
the septum between the auricles, a slight lunated mark or de- 
pression (c) may be observed, which is the vestige of the 
foramen ovale, as it appears upon the left side. The depression 
is limited below by a slight crescentic ridge, the concavity of 
which is turned upwards. This ridge is in fact the now ad- 
herent border of a membranous valve, which is applied in the 
foetus to the left side of the then open foramen e,valc ; when the 
adhesion of this valve occurs lower down than usual, a small 
pouch is left, reaching a variable distance from the depression ; 
and, as formerly mentioned, when the adhesion is imperfect, a 
narrow passage permanently exists between the two auricles, 
through which, however, unless when unusually direct and open, 
the blood can scarcely be supposed to pass. Lastly, in the 
lower and fore part of tlris^ auricle is situated the left auricula - 
ventricular opening, (indicated by the probe passed from r 9 ) to 
the margin of which is attached the mitral valve of the left ven- 
tricle. It is of an oval form, and is rather smaller than the 
corresponding opening between the right auricle and ventricle. 

4. The left or posterior ventricle occupies the left border of 
the heart, but, owing to the obliquity of the septum between 
the ventricles, only about a third of its extent appears on 
the anterior surface of the organ, the rest being seen behind, 
(figs. 284, 285, o.) Tt is longer than the right ventricle, and it 
reaches lower down at ihc apex of the heart. The cross section 
of its cavity is oval (fig. 287, d), not crescentic, for the septum 
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on this side is concave. To expose its interior, two incisions 
may be made through its walls, parallel with the anterior and 
posterior longitudinal furrows of the heart, and uniting near the 
apex. On raising up the flap so formed, the great thickness of 
the walls of this ventricle (fig. 288, oo), as compared with the 
right, is conspicuously seen, 
the proportion between 
them in this respect being 
as 3 to 1. The walls arc 
thickest towards the widest 
part of the ventricle, about 
one-third of its length from 
the base: from this point 
they become thinner to- 
wards the auricular open- 
ing; but they are still thin- 
ner towards the apex, which 
is the weakest part. The 
lining membrane of this 
ventricle, which is continu- 
ous with that of the left au- 
ricle and the aorta, is usually less transparent than that of the 
right ventricle, especially after a certain age. Tn tliQ interior of 
the cavity are found columnar carnctr, musculi papillares, with 
ehordic tendinerc, and two orifices guarded with valves. The 
column rv came/r 9 like those of the right side, are of three dif- 
ferent kinds; they are, on the whole, smaller, but arc more 
numerous and more densely reticulated, and arc directed for the 
most part from the base to the point of the heart. Their inter- 
sections arc very numerous near the apex of the cavity, and also 
along its posterior wall, but the upper part of the anterior wall 



* Heart scon from behind, mid Inning tlic left 11117*1010 and ventricle 
opened. Parts in left auricle: — a. Smooth wall of auricular septum, 
r, (%<*. Openings of the four pulmonary veins, d. Left auricular appendage. 
r. Slight depression in the septum, corresponding to the lossa oialis on the 
right side. A piohe is seen whirl down into the vcntiicle through 

the anrioulo-ientriculsir orifiee. Parts j left wntricle : — i. Posterior seg- 
ment of the mitral \alvr, behind which the probe passed from the left 
auricle, n, w. The two groups of mus ill papillares. o. Section of the 
thick walls of this ventricle, which may he compared with that of the w’alls 
of the right ventricle, fig. 28 <k r. Kntr ce of inferior cava. 
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is comparatively smooth. Two large fleshy eminences (w w), 
musculi pap Marts, larger than those of the right ventricle, 
formed of lesser bundles, one from the anterior, the other from 
the posterior surface, pass upwards and terminate each in a 
blunted extremity, from which numerous chorda: tendinae branch 
off to be inserted into the edges of a large valve (f), which protects 
the opening leading from the left auricle. 'This opening {left 
auriculo-vcntricular, through which the probe descends) is pJatol 
at the left and posterior part of the base of the ventricle, behind 
and to the left of another orifice ( aortic ) which leads into the 
aorta. It is surrounded by a tendinous margin, to which the 
valve above alluded to is attached. This valve resembles in 
structure the tricuspid valve of the right ventricle, but it is 
much thicker and stronger in all its parts, and, moreover, it con- 
sists of only two pointed divisions or segments, continuous 
at their attached bases, whence it is named the bicuspid, or mitral 
valve. The larger of the two segments is suspended in front of 
the other, between the auricular and the aortic orifices. There 
are usually two smaller lobes at the angles of junction of the 
two principal segments, more apparent than those of the tricus- 
pid valve. The chordrc tendinerc are attached in the same way 

as to the tricuspid valve, 
but they are altogether 
stronger, and perhaps less 
numerous. A few muscular 
fibres also occur in this 
val vc. ( K iirschner.) The 
arterial or aortic orifice is 
a smaller < -uvular opening, 
placed in front and to the 
right of the auriculo- ven- 
tricular opening, and very 
close to it, being separated 
from it only by the attach- 
ment of the anterior segment of the mitral valve. It leads 

* Part of the left uaitricle, m 1 commencement of the aoita laid open 
show the sigmoid \ stives. — u. 1 urtion of tin- aorta, v. Muscular wall 
left vcntrielc. 1, 2, tt. Semilunar or sigmoid valves, c. Corpus arnntii 
one of them. r. Thin Inflated marginal poition or lunula. *,/,/. Sinus- 
of Valsalva, t , l. Mouths of the two coronary arteries of the heart, m. A 
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to the aorta, and is guarded by three valvular semilunar folds, 
resembling in form and structure those found at the root of 
the pulmonary artery, and called, like them, sigmoid or se- 
milunar valves. These aortic semilunar valves (fig. 289, 1, 2, 3) 
are, however, thicker and stronger than those of the right side 
of the heart, the lunula) (< ) arc more strongly marked off, and the 
central nodules, or corpora Arantii (r), arc larger. Their struc- 
ture «and mode of connexion with the artery will be presently 
described. Behind each valve, the wall of the aorta (a) is 
dilated into three almost hemispherical pouches (s 9 t 9 f) 9 named 
the sinuses of Valsalva, from two of which (It) the two nu- 
trient arteries of the heart arise. These sinuses are much more 
marked than those at the root of the pulmonary artery. (Sec 
also p. 456, and fig. 135.) 

STRUCTURE OF THE II 11 ART. 

The heart consists chiefly of muscular tissue which is attach- 
ed to certain fibrous structures, and is covered externally 
by a serous coat, while the cavities are lined by a proper 
membrane. Its walls arc also supplied with blood-vessels, 
absorbents, and nerves, and contain more or less fat, with some 
cellular tissue. 

The external serous membrane is the visceral or reflected 
portion of the pericardium. The internal covering, or endocar- 
dium , is a thin transparent membrane, differing somewhat on 
the two sides of the heart. On the left side of the heart it is 
continuous with the lining membrane of the pulmonary veins 
and aorta, and is usually found more opaque than on the right 
side, where it is prolonged into the veins of the body and into 
the pulmonary artery. Like the corresponding membrane of 
the aiterics, it appears to be more liable to disease in the 
left cavities of the heart. 

According to Thcile, the endocardium is very thin on the musculi pec- 
tinnti of the auricles and on the columnar carnea? of the ventricles. It is 


terior segment of the mitral \alve, tin* fibrous structure of which is con- 
tinuous above with the aortic tendinous zone, opposite the attached margin 
of the sigmoid valve, marked 1. Opposite the valves, 2 and 3, the tendinous 
zone receives below the muscular substance of the ventricle v. A. Larger 
chordas tendineaj. oo. Musculi papil lares. 
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thicker, however, on the smooth walls of the auricular and ventricular 
cavities, and on the musculi papillares, especially near their tips. It is, on the 
whole, thicker in the auricles than in the ventricles, and attains its gieatest 
thickness in the left auricle. In both auricles the endocardium may he 
separated into two layers ; one superficial or internal and thin, the other 
deeper, thicker, and composed of elastic fibres -nul cellular tissue : this deep 
layer is not prolonged with the inner one upon the valves and into the ven- 
tricles. Purhinjo and Raeuschcl* found elastic fibres beneath the endocar- 
dium, in both auricles, and in the -oipoia Aruntii, hut not in the vcntrjcjfK. 

The fibrous structure of the heart consists of the firm rings 
which surround the auriculo-ventricular and great arterial ori- 
fices, of the fibrous tissue already mentioned as entering into 
the formation of tin? different valves, and also of the ehordie 
tcndincoD. All of these fibrous structures arc more strongly 
developed on the left side of the heart. The auriculo- 
ventricular rings serve as points of attachment to the muscular 
substance of the auricles and ventricles, and also to the base 
of the tricuspid and mitral valves and to some of their ten- 
dinous cords. The left auriculo-ventricular ring is firmly 
blended, at the fore part of its right margin, with the fibrous 
structure surrounding the aortic orifice ; and behind the aortic 
opening, between it and the two auriculo-ventricular openings, 
there is found a fibro-cartilaginous mass, which' is connected 
with the several fibrous rings, and to which the muscular sub- 
stance also is attached. In some large animals, as in the ox and 
elephant, there is a small piece of bone in this situation. 

Around the pulmonary and aortic orifices are found tendinous 
rings to which the commencement of the large vessel is fixed.-)- 
Each of these rings is formed by a fibrous band or zone, one 
edge of which is even, and ’gives attachment to the muscular 
fasciculi of the ventricle, whilst the other is scolloped into 
three deep semi-lunar notches, and is firmly fixed to the middle 
coat of the largo artery. The semicircular margins of the notches 
just mentioned arc much thicker and stronger than the rest of 
the tissue, and from the small depth of the tendinous zone the 
notches descend nearly through to its ventricular edge, almost 


# J)c Artoriavmn et Wnamin Struct lira, lb- 1:..:, ISUti. 
f The* mode in which the Iwo great arteries are attached has been caie- 
fully examined, described, and figured by Dr. John Reid. Cyclop. Anat and 
Physiology, art. Heart, p. * p >87. 
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reaching the muscular substance, which, indeed, is attached to 
the middle of the stout tendinous semi-circular margins. The 
middle coat of the artery presents a festooned border, divided 
into three convex semicircular segments, which are received intc 
and attached to the corresponding notches of the tendinous 
ring. In this part of the artery its middle coat is thinner, and 
the sides of the vessel arc slightly dilated to form the sinuses of 
Valsalva. It is further to be observed, that the fibres of the 
middle coat have here a peculiar arrangement ; for, instead of 
being all annular, they appear to diverge from the projecting 
points of the tendinous ring, and spread out upwards and 
laterally upon the walls of the vessel. In the same situation the 
external or cellular coat of the artery is also thin, but the con- 
nexion of the vessel to the heart is strengthened by the serous 
layer of the pericardium without and by the endocardium within. 
Moreover, the convex or attached borders of the semilunar 
valves are also connected with the inner surface of the upper 
notched border of the arterial fibrous ring ; that is to say, a 
semilunar fold of the lining membrane is projected inwards 
along the margin of each semilunar notch to form the valve, 
and the tendinous structure contained within it is continuous 
with that of Jhc ring. Lastly, it must be remarked, that, 
on the left side of the heart, the tendinous zone of the aortic 
orifice, whilst it gives attachment to the aorta and the semi- 
lunar valves above, is continuous below, in the posterior part 
of its circumference, not with the muscular substance of the 
left ventricle, but with a part of the anterior segment of the 
mitral valve. (Fig, 28 . 9 .) 


MUSCn.AU KUlKh -> OK Till*. HEART. 

Tiie muscular substance of which the walls of the heart are 
principally composed consists of bands of fibres, arranged in an 
intricate manner, and connected together by a very fine fila- 
mentous cellular tissue, so small in quantity that its existence 
has been denied. Tli ' muscular fibres belong to the involun- 
tary class, but arc of a deep red colour, and arc marked with 
transverse stria?. 

The fibres of the auricles arc independent of those of. the 
ventricles, the two sets being connected together only by the 
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intervention of the fibrous rings around the auriculo-ventricular 
orifices; so that when these rings are destroyed by boiling 
a heart for some hours, the auricles may be easily separated 
from the ventricles. 
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superficial 
or tmi in- 
verse ; 


Fibres of the auricles . — These consist of a superficial set, 
common to both cavities, and of deeper fibres proper to each. 

1. The superficial common or transverse fibres (fig. 290, 
dab ; 291, a A) run transversely over both sinuses, near* the 
base of which, especially on the anterior surface, they arc most 
distinctly marked. They form only a thin and incomplete 
Fi<*. 200 * layer : those near the sur- 

face arc longer than those 
which lie deeper ; some of 
them pass into the inter- 
auricular septum (fig. 291, 
c). The deeper fibres, which deeper 
arc proper to each auricle, f,brcs * 
consist of two sets, viz. the 
looped anil the annular fibres. 

2. The looped fibres (fig. 290, looped, 
rc, pr; 291, c c) pass over 
the auricle and arc attached by 
both extremities to the corres- 
ponding auriculo-ventricular 
rings. 3. The annular fibres and 
encircle the auricular append- 
ages (fig. 290, n m) from 
end to end, some longitudinal fibres running within them. 



Annular. 


These annular fibres also surround the entrances of the venae cavae 
and coronary vein on the right (fig. 290, 291, d»), and of the 
pulmonary veins ( d d) on the left side of the heart, — the muscular 
fibres extending for some distance from the auricle upon the veins, 
especially upon the superior vena cava and the pulmonary veins. 


* Anterior view of the auricles, showing the arrangement of their muscu- 
lar fasciculi. (Gerdy.) — a, a, b. The superficial or transverse fibres, forming 
an incomplete layer, more numerous near the base of the auricles, a a; and 
opening to embrace the veins, u, J, and the auricular appendices, m n . 
c c. Deeper layer, or looped fibres of loft auricle, p, r. Looped fibres of 
right auricle, n. Right, and m, left uuricular appendix, surrounded by the 
annular fibres, v. Vena cava superior, d. Pulmonary veins, s. Arterial 
orifices for pulmonary artery and aorta, x. Right, and y, left ventricle. 

4 D 
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Fibres of the ventricles . — The muscular fibres of the ven- 
tricles have a much more intricate arrangement, which has in a 
great measure baffled all the attempts yet made to unravel it. 
We shall here confine our- 
selves to a very brief state- 
ment of what is most generally 
received. 

' In the first place, it may be 
observed, that, as in the case 
of the auricular fibres, sonic 
of the ventricular muscular 
bands arc common to both 
ventricles, whilst others, which 
arc principally found at or 
near the base of the heart, 
belong exclusively to one 
ventricle. It further appears 
that most of the fibres arc 
connected by both ends to 
the auriculo-vcntricular fibrous 
rings, cither directly or by means of the chord® tendi- 
ne® : some of them, however, arc inserted into the fibrous zones 
around the arterial openings. The length of these ventricular 
fibres accordingly varies in different bundles. As to direction, a 
few of them only have a longitudinal course ; the greater num- 
ber run obliquely or spirally across the ventricles, and even 
form twisted loops towards the point of the heart, whilst the 
deeper fibres become more and more transverse, and at length 
assume almost a circular direction; 

Twisted or spiral fibres . — These arc disposed in a succession 
of layers of various thickness. The superficial fibres on the 
fore part of the ventricles (fig. 292, a, b) run in an oblique 
direction from above downwards, and from right to left, whilst 
those seen on the back of the heart, where, however, they bc- 

* Posterior view of auricles, shewing the muscular fasciculi. (Gcrdy.) — 
a . Superficial or transverse fibres passing to the septum auricularum at e. 
c. Looped fibres of left auricle, d. The two left pulmonary veins : the two 
right veins arc seen, but are not marked, h. Looped fibres of right auricle. 
v, v. Yen® cav® superior and inferior, entering right auricle, x, Right, and 
y, left ventricle. 


Fig 201.* 
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come more vertical, incline from left to right. Hence the 
entire arrangement of these outer fibres is spiral, "as may be best 
seen at and near the point of the heart. These superficial 
fibres arc longer than those which arc seated next beneath them ; 

and it is found, that, on reach- 
Fig. 292 * ing & p ex 0 f t j lc } lcar t 5 they turn in at 

coil round, and dipping in be- J Jj® . c,f 
neath tlie border of the next 
deeper and shorter set, (as at 
d,) pass into the interior of 
the ventricles, and then as- 
cending, spread out upon the 
inner surface of those cavities. 

As they arc about to penetrate form tin 
at the apex of the heart, they u,rtt Jf ’ 
arc arranged in a whorl, called 
the vortex (as represented 
in the figure at c). In this 
situation the coiling fibres 
in a boiled heart may be unravelled so as to lay open the 
point of the left ventricle without tearing a single fibre. The 
cavity of the right ventricle is afterwards reached in the same and then 
way. (Reid.) Those fibres which lie immediately beneath t,u 
the superficial set have a similar arrangement; that is, they ofth. 
turn round the lower border of those which are still deeper, 
and so on, forming shorter and shorter loops ; the more 
superficial including, as it were, the deeper loops. Having 
reached the interior of the ventricles, they pass up to form the 
walls, the septum, and the m\isculi papillares of those cavities, 
and are ultimately fixed to the aurieulo-ventricular tendinous 
rings, either at once or through the intervention of the larger 
chordae tendinea\ In consequence of the preceding arrangement, 
some anatomists have represented the fibres of the ventricles as 
consisting of a middle layer, incomplete at the apex, and of an 



ventricle. 


* Superficial muscular fibres of ventricles, shown from the front in a 
heart, after boiling and removal of the serous coat. (Reid.) — a. Oblique 
fibres of the right ventricle, b. Left ventricle, c. Anterior longitudinal 
furrow, into which most of the fibres appear to penetrate, though a few pass 
across, d. The superficial fibres turning round to reach the interior of the 
ventricles, and forming the vortex, e. . 
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external and internal layer, which are continuous with each 
other at the apex, through the aperture there left in the middle 
layer. According to Dr. John Reid, to whose description 
reference has already been made, even the intermediate fibres 
(or the middle layer) have a similar arrangement to those which 
cover them, that is, the more superficial turn in beneath the still 
shorter and deeper bands. 

Some of this spiral set of fibres pass in or out at the inter- 
ventricular furrows before and behind, and then turn round one 
or the other ventricle ; but others pass over the furrows and em- 
brace both cavities. Comparatively few fibres pass across the 
anterior longitudinal furrow (c). Part of the fibres which join 
in forming the vortex, (rf c,) appear to come out of the anterior 
fissure (c). On tracing these back into the fissure, they are 
seen to be dovetailed, as it were, with fibres from the right ven- 
tricle, which may be traced into the same fissure, and then they 
take an almost longitudinal direction in the septum, contribut- 
ing especially to form its right part, and extending as far as its 
base. (Reid.) 

Circular fibres . — Near the base of each ventricle there are 
found nearly circular fibres, which dip into the anterior or poste- 
rior longitudinal furrows, or pass across to the opposite side, and 
then entering the substance of the ventricle, turn up towards 
the tendinous rings at the base. More of these fibres cross 
over the posterior than the anterior furrow ; when these latter 
are removed, the two ventricles may, with very little force, be 
separated from each other. 

The deepest fibres of all arc also circular, or nearly so. 
Towards the base of the ventricles they form imbricated bands, 
both ends of which turn upwards to reach the tendinous rings. 
Some of these embrace both ventricles, but the innermost only 
one. 

FcsWs and nerves . — The substance of the heart receives its 
blood through the two coronary arteries (see p. 463). All its 
veins terminate in the right Luriclc ; besides the great cardiac 
or coronary vein, (seen in fig. 285,) and another principal branch 
there are two smaller orders of veins (sec p. 649). The 
cardiac nerves given off by the cardiac plexuses appear rather 
small in comparison with the bulk of the organ ; they are de- 
rived partly from the spinal and partly from the sympathetic 
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system, (seep. .891.) Besides the large ganglia in the cardiac 
plexuses at the base of the heart, the nerves present minute 
ganglia at different points along their course in its substance : 
these have been figured and described by Remak.* (See p. 893.) 

WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONS OF THE HEART, 

The size and weight of the heart, the thickness of its walls, the capacity 
of its several cavities, and the width of its great orifices, have been made the 
subject of extensive observation, more especially witli the view to dfctfcr- 
mine some standard dimensions with which to compare the deviations 
occurring in disease. 

Size . — It was stated by Laennec, as the result of his experience, that the 
heart in its natural condition is about equal in size to the closed hand of the 
individual. This, however, is but an imperfect kind of comparison. It is 
usually said to be about five incites long, about three and u half in its greatest 
width, and two and a half in its extreme thickness from the anterior to the 
posterior surface ; but linear measurements of a flaccid organ like the heart 
are not of much value. 

Weight . — The average weight of the heart in the adult can be more satis- 
factorily determined than its size, although, besides the differences resulting 
from sex, it ranges between rather wide limits depending on the general 
weight of the body. 

Its mean weight has been stated differently at 10 oz. (Meckel), 7 or 8 oz. 
(Cruveilhicr), 81 oz. (Bouillaud), and 0 to 10 oz. (Lobstcin). From the 
tables of Dr. Clcndinning, who examined its weight in Tiearly 400 cases, 
the uverage is found to be 9£ oz. in the male, and 8J in the female. Dr. 
John Reid observes, that in an athletic male it would be expected to be 10 
oz., but in a moderately sized individual about 8 oz. More recently the last- 
named observer has published tables + which appear to shew that all the 
preceding estimates are rather too low ; for in eighty-nine adult males, 
between twenty-five and fifty-five years of age, (who died of diseases not 
of the heart,) the average weight was full 11 oz., and in fifty-three females 
under similar circumstances the average was full 9 oz., — giving a difference, 
therefore, of 2 oz. between the sexes. t Moreover, the mean weight of the 
heart in twelve previously healthy adult males, who perished by accidents, 
was found by Dr. Reid to be as high as 12J oz. The prevalent weights, as 
deduced from the tables of Drs. Reid and Peacock, arc from 10 to 12 oz. in 
the male, and from 8 to 10 oz. in tiic female. 

The weight of the heart maintains some general proportion to that of the 
body. According to Tiedemann this is about 1 to 160; by Clcndinning it 
was found to be 1 to 158 in males, and 1 to 149 in females ; and by Reid to 

* Froriep’s Notizen, 1838, p. 137; and Muller's Arcliiv., 184-1, p. 463, 
taf. xii. 

t Lond. and Edin. Monthly Journal of Med. Science, April 1843, p. 323. 

X These results are confirmed by the tables since published by Dr. T. II. 
Peacock, in the same journal, in 1846. 
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be 1 to 169 in a series of thirty-seven males, und 1 to 176 in twelve females ; 
but in the healthy mules dying suddenly the ratio was as 1 to 173. 

It was shewn by Clendinning* that the heart continued to increase in 
weight up to an advanced period of life, but at a comparatively slower rate 
subsequently to the ftgc of twenty-nine years, Wc subjoin his results, as 
well ns some derived from Reid’s observations. It would seem from both 
tables that the progressive increase in weight is more marked in men 
than in women. 


CLENDINNING. 

Weight in oz. 

Age in yean. Males. Females. 

15 to 2!) 8.} ... 8+ 

30 — 50. 9J ... 8} 

60 — 60 10J ... 8 

60 h 10$ ... 8 


Age in years. 

REID. 

Weight in oz. and drmi. 
Males. Females. 

16 to 20 

8.10 . 

. 6.13 

20 — 30 

.. .. 10. 4 . 

. 8. 

30 — 40 

10. 8 . 

. 9. 3 

40 — 50 . 

11. 7 . 

. 9. 8 

g 

i 

8 

11.10 . 

. 9.14 

60 — 70 . 

12. 6 . 

. 9. 5 

70 — + . 

9. 6 . 

. 12. 6 


Entirely in accordance with these observations upon the increa.se of the 
heart’s weight according to the age, it has been found by M. Bizott that 
this organ continues to enlarge in all its dimensions as life advances, viz. in 
length, breadth, and thickness of its walls. The greatest increase was 
detected in the substance of the left ventricle and the ventricular septum. 

Thickness of the walls . — Of the two auricles the left is rather the thicker, 
and the left ventricle is very much more so than the right. The ordinary 
thickness of the right auricle is stated by Bouillaud to be 1 line, and of the 
left, U line. 

The walls of the left ventricle, as compared with those of the right, have 
been said to have a proportionate thickness of 2 to 1 byLaennee and Andral, 
3 to 1 by Cruveilhier, and 4 or even 5 to 1, by Soemmerring. In infancy and 
old age the ratio, according to Andral, is as 3 or 4 to 1. The measurements 
made by M. Bizot on this point are very precise. In the adult lie found 
the proportion between the two ventricles to be about 2£ to 1. 

The walls of the right ventricle he found to be thickest at the base, from 
whence they gradually become thinner Howards the apex, where they arc 
thinnest. In the left ventricle, on the contrary, the walls are thickest in the 
middle, thinner at the base, and thinnest at the apex. The annexed table 
indicates the moan thickness of the ventricular walls in lines, from the age 
of sixteen years upwards, in males and females : — 


Male 

Heart. 


Female 

Heart. 


Base . . . . 

Right Ventricle. 



Left Ventricle. 

.... 4ft .... 

Ventricular Septum. 

Middle . 

1% 

.... 5$ .... 

c. 1 

Ap-x . 


•••• 3® 


Base .... 

'1^0 

.... 43 


Middle. 

1ft 

H # * ' 1 

— 4* 

5 ‘ 

Apex . 

°ra? 

— 3jj 



* Medic. Chir. Transact., 1838. 

+ M6m. do la Soc. Medic. d’Obseivation de Paris, tom. i. p. 262. 1836. 
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Capacity of the auricles awl ventricles . — To determine with precision the Capacity of 
absolute and relative capacities of the four cavities of the heart, as they exist 
during life, is impossible ; and their capacity is so much influenced by their ^ 
different states of distension, and also by the different degrees of contraction 
of their muscular walls at the moment of death, that no constant numerical 
relation in this respect can be looked for between them. Hence the most 
opposite statements prevail, especially with regard to the size of the ventri- 
cular cavities. 

The capacity of the left ventricle, from which the other cavities can &twy 
rate differ but little, has been calculated by different anatomists at 1J fluid 
ounces and 4 oz. ; it probably docs not exceed 2 oz., which is the quantity 
usually stated. 

The auricles are generally admitted to he a trifle less than the ventricles. Their 
The right auricle is also said to be a little larger than the left, in the projHir- relative 
tion of 5 to 4. (Cruvcilhicr.) With regard to the two ventricles, it Cil l mut ^* 
is asserted by some that the right is really larger than the left ; by others 
(Lower, Sabatier, Aiulrnl) that the two have an equal capacity ; whilst 
Cruvcilhicr, who judges from the effect of injections, has found the left to be 
the larger of the two. In the ordinary modes of death, the right ventricle 
is always found more capacious than the left, and this is probably owing to 
its being distended with blood, in consequence of the cessation of the circu- 
lation through the lungs. The left ventricle, on the other hand, is found 
nearly empty. There are reasons for believing, however, that during life 
any difference between the two cavities is very tiifling, if it exist at all. 

Size of the ventricular openings . — The right auriculo- ventricular opening, Size of the 

and the orifice of the pulmonary artery, are both found to be somewhat 

, J . . in the two 

larger alter death than the corresponding openings on the lelt side ol the ventricles. 

heart. Their circumference given in inches is thus stated by Douillaud.* 




Max. 

Mel. 

Mill. 

A uric ulo- ventricular 

S Kig'lit 

4 


3ft 

orifices 

i Left 

3|3 

3f, 

3ft 

Arterial orifices 

4 Right (Piiliuouuiy) .... 
i Left (Aortic) 

21'] 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

IiKVKLOPMENT OK 

TJJK HEART AM) OHEVT 

BLOUD-VES 

iSKLS. 



The Heart . — The heart first appears as an elongated sue or dilated tube The heart; 
lying at the fore part of the embryo, and having two veins connected with it 
behind, and a large arterial trunk proceeding from it in front. Very soon which 
this tube, which has contractile walls, becomes curved or bent upon itself hcniL, and 
like a horse-shoe, and projects on the ventral aspect of the body (fig. divides into 

As this bending increases the venous end approaches the arterial, and three parts, 
at the same time, the tube, which goes on growing, becomes divided by 
two slight constrictions into three compartments, opening successively into 
each other (fig. 21)3). The first next to the veins ( 1 ) is the auricula / 
portion 2 ), the one following is the ventricular (*), and the last, from which 

* Truitv dcs Malad. du Cceur, torn i. p. 52. Paris, 1835. 
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Bulbus certain arteries proceed, is named the arterial bulb (bulbus arteriosus, *). 
arnTth^five ft ^ so A * B *> W ^ 1 ^ ie description.) From the arterial bulb five 

vascular vessels arise on each side, and, turning round the pharyngeal cavity, meet 
arches. in front of the vertebra, and join into a single vessel, which is the future 


Fig. 293.* Fig. 294.+ 



thoracic aorta. These vascular arches make their appearance in succession 
from before backwards, and never all co-exist, for those which first appear 
become obliterated before the last or posterior ones are formed. This rudi- 
mentary condition of the heart anil great vessels is, to a certain degree, 
analogous to the heart and branchial vessels of fishes. 

In the meantime, the auricular portion has become placed behind the 
ventricular compartment, and relatively to that cavity considerably enlarged. 
Moreover, two little pouches appear upon it, one at each side, which form 
the future auricular appendages. The walls of the ventricular portion are 
already thicker than the rest. 

Progress of The next scries of changes consists in the gradual subdivision of the 
these. single auricle, ventricle, and arterial bulb, each respectively into two, to form 
the right and left auricles, the right and left ventricles, and the pulmonary 
artery and aorta. 

Septum of This subdivision commences first in the single ventricular portion of tbe 
ventricles, heart (fig. 294, 6 ). A small notch appears externally to the right of the apex, 

which goes on increasing in depth for some weeks, and then is again gradually 


* Heart of the chick at the forty-fifth and sixty-fifth hours of incubation, 
forming a curved tube, seen to be constricted nt intervals into three com- 
partments. (l)r. A. Thomson.) — 1. Vcno.xs trunks entering the auricular 
end of the heart. 2. Auricular portion. 3. Ventricular portion. 4. Bulbus 
arteriosus. 

+ Heart of human embryo about the fifth week. (Baer.) — a. Heart seen 
on the ventral aspect, and laid open. 1. Bulbus arteriosus. 2. Arterial 
arch on each side uniting behind to the aorta. 3. Auricular portion of heart. 
4. Opening leading from the single auricular, 3, to the single ventricular 
cavity, G. 5. Septum of the ventricles commencing on the floor of the 
cavity. G. Ventricular portion of heart. 7. Vena cava inferior, passing 
through the diaphragm, n. Back view of the same heart, with the rudi- 
mentary respiratory organs. 1. Larynx and trachea. 2. Lungs. 3. Ven- 
tricular, and 4. auricular part of the licart. G. Diaphragm. 7. Descending 
aorta formed by the union of a right and left aortic arch. 8, 9, 10. Trunk 
and branches of pneumo-gastric nerves. 
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obliterated. In the meantime, about the fourth week, a septum ( s ) begins to 
arise up internally from the right side of the apex and anterior wall of the 
cavity, and proceeds in the direction of the base, where the arterial bulb (*) 
leads off ; and about the eighth week this interventricular septum is com- 
plete. Traces of the subdivision of the auricular portion commence early 
in the form of a slight constriction on the outer surface, which marks off 
the future auricles, the left being at first the smaller of the two ; but the 
auricular septum is not begun until after that of the ventricles is finished. Septum of 
About the ninth week it appears growing from above and behind downwards auricles, 
and forwards, and at length comes to meet and coalesce below with the 
rising edge of the interventricular septum. The intcrauricular septum, how- 
ever, remains incomplete, and leaves an opening in the middle which forms 
the foramen ovale (figs. 296-7, o). The further steps in the separation of the Foramen 
auricles arc connected with the changes which take place at the entrance of ovale, 
the great veins. The two largo vessels terminating in the auricular extre- 
mity of the heart now correspond with the superior and the inferior vena cava, 

(fig. 296, &■, c,) and open into it at some distance apart. At first, after the inter- 
auricular septum is partly formed above, the inferior cava opens into the left 
auricle, which is the smaller of the two, and for some time there is no valve 
to the foramen ovale. About the twelfth week, that valve rises up on the and its 
left side of the entrance of the vein, which thus comes to open into the vaive * 
right auricle ; whilst at the same time the separation of the two auricles is 
also rendered more complete by the gradual advance of the valve (v) over the 
foramen ovale, but the passage nevertheless continues open until after birth. 

Another valvular fold is developed on the right and anterior border of the 
orifice of the inferior earn, between it and the superior cava ; this is the 
Eustachian valve (r). It appears to continue the opening of the inferior Eustachian 
cava (r) towards the foramen ovale, (in the direction of the probe marked Vf dv<\ 
b y ) and directs the blood of the vein through that passage. 

The left auricle has at first no connexion with the pulmonary veins, nor 
lias it yet been ascertained how this is afterwards established. 

As the interventricular septum is approaching the base of the heart, that Formation 
is, about the seventh or eighth wjick, the arterial bulb becomes also divided l b p L * om - 
by an internal partition, meeting from opposite sides, into two vessels, which t j lc 
arc slightly turned on eacli other, and arc so adjusted as to become con- aorta and 
ncctcd one with each ventricle : these vessels afterwards constitute the com- pulmonary 
mencemcnt of the pulmonary artery and of the aorta. A furrow subsequently 
begins on the outside, and completes the separation into two vessels. 

The great vessels. — Whilst the arterial bulb (diagram, 295,',) is thus 
converted into the commencement of the pulmonary artery and aorta, the 
five vascular arches already described as arising from it undergo meta- 
morphosis ; but embryologists arc not agreed as to the precise way in which 
this takes place. 

It is generally admitted, however, that the fourth arch on the left side ( 3 ), an( j 0 f t hc 
(counting from before,) which receives blood from the aortic division of thc rest of those 
bulb is persistent and continuing to enlarge, eventually becomes thc arcli of veB8e ^> 
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the aorta. The fourtli arch on the right side, as well as all the more ante- 
rior arches on both sides, arc obliterated in a greater or less extent, but 
certain portions of them remaining pervious and connected with the aortic 
arch ( 3 ) are supposed to form the commencement of the great vessels rising 
from it ( 4 , 6 ). The fifth pair of arches ( 2 , 2 ') are, accord- 
ing to Baer, connected with the pulmonary division of the 
bulb, and sending ramifications into the lungs, form the right 
and left branches of the pulmonary artery : the further or 
distal portion (*') of the right arch is understood to be 
obliterated, whilst the corresponding part of the left side 
( 2 ) is continued into the aorta as the ductus arteriosus . 

ltathke’s statement is somewhat different.! Ai’cording 
to him, the fifth arch of the right side is wholly oblite- 
rated. The right division of the arterial bulb is dilated 
at its commencement into the conns arteriosus of the 
right ventricle, and by its other end is continued into the 
fifth arch of the left side, and forms the commencement of the pulmonary 
artery^ From this arch, near its commencement, a branch proceeds to the 
lungs, dividing into two, and forming along with the right division of the 
arterial bulb the pulmonary artery and its two primary divisions. That 
part of this arch which is beyond the origin of the vessel sent to the 
lungs is continued into the aorta, and forms the ductus arteriosus , a pas- 
sage which continues open until after birth. 

Valves . — The development of the auriculo-vcntricular and sigmoid valves 
has not been satisfactorily traced in the heart of mammalia. 

Muscular substance . — Originally the heart is composed of a mass of 
nucleated cells, similar in character to those which primarily constitute the 
other organs of the body. Muscular tissue is subsequently formed in it ; 
but its motion commences and proceeds for some time, whilst it is yet com- 
posed of cells and before any fibres appear. 

PECULIARITIES OF THE FlETAL 11KAET AND CHEAT VESSELS. — FlETAL CIRCU- 
LATION. 

Position .— The fietal heart, even after all its parts are formed, continues 
to be placed vertically in the thorax iinti* about the fourth month, when the 
apex begins to turn towards the left side, so as to give it an oblique position. 

Size . — As compared with the body the heart is very much larger in the 


Fig. 295* 



* Illustrates Baer’s view of the transformation of the arterial bulb and 
vascular arches in mammiferous anim. Is. — 1. Two tubes resulting from the 
division of the arterial huh,. 3. Fourth arch of left side remaining as arch 
of the aorta. 4, 5. Great vessels arising from it. 2, 2'. Fifth pair of arches 
sending branches into the lungs and forming the right and left divisions of 
the pulmonary artery. 2'. Further portion of the right arch obliterated. 
2. Corresponding part of left arch joining the aorta and forming the ductus 
arteriosus. 

t Muller’s Archiv. 1843, p. 276. 
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early foetus than at later periods or subsequently to birth. At one time, 
indeed, it occupies nearly the whole thoracic cavity. At the second month 
its weight to that of the body is said by Meckel to be 1 to 50 ; but the 
ratio becomes gradually reduced to 1 to 120 at birth. In the adult the 
average is about 1 to 160. 

For a long period the auricular portion is huger than the ventricular, and 
the right auricle is more capacious than the left ; hut towards birth 
these pccularities disappear, and the ventricular portion becomes the larger 
part of the heart. As to the ventricles themselves, the right is at iirst 
the smaller ; afterwards it becomes the larger of the two, and aUbirth their 
proportion is about equal. In the right ventricle the infundibulum is at 
first less marked than afterwards. 

Structure . — For a time the walls of the ventricles are, # comparatively 
speaking, very thick, and the thickness of both is about the same. In ap- 
proaching the full period, however, the left begins to be the thicker of the two. 
But the two chief differences in the internal economy of the foetal heart are 
the communication which exists between the two auricles by the foramen 
ovale, and the large size of the Eustachian valve. 

The large oval orifice named the foramen ovale (figs. 296, 297, o) is 

placed at the lower and back part of 
the auricular septum, and is said to 
attain its greatest size at the sixth 
month. The valve (v) by which it is 
more or less covered, and the mode in 
which it is cvciitunQy obliterated after 
birth, have been already alluded to 
(p. 1127). Being developed from the 
posterior border of the entrance of the 
inferior cava, the valve turns off that 
orifice from the left into the right au- 
ricle. At the same time, it rises up on 
the left side (see fig. 297) of the rim 
of the foramen ovale, which becomes 
continuous with it at the sides, but (as 
indicated by the probe in both figures) 
remains open above the free margin of 
the valve, which is concave and turned 
upwards. At length the valve passes beyond the upper part of the foramen al- 
together ; and even then, owing to its position on the left side of the opening, 


Fig. 296 * 



* Front view of heart of foetus at four months, the right auricle being 
laid open. (Kilian.) — s'. Vena cava superior, s. Mouth of the same vein, 
c. Vena cava inferior, b. A probe passed along that vein into the right 
auricle, behind the Eustuchian valve, c, and on the right aspect of the valve, 
v, of the foramen ovale, and through that opening, o, into the left auricle. 
a. The right auriculo-vcntricular opening. 
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it admits the passage of blood from the right to the left auricle, but not in 
the reverse direction. This valve consists of a duplicature of the lining mem- 
brane, containing a few muscular fasciculi and some dense cellular tissue. 

The formation, connexions, and structure of the Eustachian valve , which 
is very large in the foetus (fig. 296, e), have been already described (pp. 1107, 
1127). 

The pulmonary artery of the foetus, (fig. 298, p,) in passing from the 


Fig. 297.* 



Fig. 298. t 



right ventricle, first gives off the branch to the right lung, and then appears 
to divide into its left branch and the short but wide tube named the ductus 
arteriosus (</). Tin's vessel, which is Hourly as wide as the pulmonary artery 
itself, is the size of a goosc-quill at the time of birth, and about half an 
inch long. It conducts the chief part of the blood of the right ventricle into 
the aorta (a), which it joins obliquely at the termination of the arch, a little 
below the origin of the left subclavian artery. 

Besides the usual branches of the defending aorta intended to supply 
the abdominal viscera and the lower limbs, two large vessels, named hypo- 
gastric or umbilical arteries , (see diagram, fig. 299, i, i,) arise from the com- 


* Back view of heart of same foetus at four months, with the left auricle 
opened. (Kilian.) — c. Interior cava, through which the probe is passed, 
the upper end reaching into the left auricle through the ioramen ovale, o } 
and on the right aspect of the valve, v, which is seen to be applied and 
partly affixed to the left margin of the opening or foramen, o. e. Left 
auricular appendix laid open. a. Left auriculo-ventricular orifice. 

t Heart of an infant five days old. Front view. (Kilian.) — a. Aorta, 
p. Pulmonary artery, d. Ductus arteriosus, joining the termination of the 
aortic arch, just beyond the origin of the left subclaviun artery. 
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mon iliacs, and passing out of the abdomen, proceed along the umbilical 
cord, coiling round the umbilical vein (u), to roach the placenta. The com* 
mcncement of each of these vessels afterwards forms the trunk of the cor- 
responding internal iliac artery (see p. 671), and, from their size, they might 

^ even be regarded in the foetus as the con- 

big. 299.* . . ° «. . . 

tarnations ol the common iliac arteries 



into which the aorta divides. From the 
placenta the blood is returned by the 
umbilical vein («/), which, after^e^ter- 
ing the abdomen, communicates by one 
branch (fig. 280, o) with the portal vein 
of the liver, and sends another, named 
the ductus venosus ( d ), tef join the vena Ductus 
cava inferior (c), as more fully described venosus. 
in the account of the vessels of the liver, 

(p. 1078.) 

Course of the blood in the foetus . — The Circulation 
right auricle, at which it is convenient to j. n ^ ie 
commence, receives its blood from the 
two veil® ctfVfc. The blood brought by 
the superior cava (fig. 299, c*) is simply 
the venous blood returned from the head 
and upper half of the body; whilst, on 
the other hand, the inferior cava, (r,) 
which is considerably larger than the 
superior, conveys not only the blood from 
the lower half of the body, but also that 
which is sent hack from the placenta 
through the umbilical vein (w). This 
latter stream of blood reaches the vena 
cava inferior, partly by the ductus ven- 
osus direct (r/), and partly by the hepatic 
veins {It) after circulating through the 
liver in connexion with the blood of the 


vena port® (g). 

Now, the blood of the superior cava (c*), descending over the Eustachian 
valve, and mixed with a small portion of that from the inferior cava, passes 


Course of 
blood of 
superior 
cava. 


* A diagram to shew the course of the blood in the foetus. — s , s. The 
aortic arch and descending aorta. i, i. Hypogastric or umbilical arteries, 
afterwards forming the trunk of the internal iliacs, arising from the common 
iliaes. a. The same arteries ascending to the umbilicus, u. Umbilical 
vein. d. Ductus venosus, a branch of the umbilical vein which goes direct 
to the inferior cava, c. * The branch of the umbilical vein which joins the 
vena port®, g. Vena port® which returns the blood from the digestive 
organs, h. Hepatic veins which return the mixed portal and placental blood 
after its circulation through the liver, c. Inferior cava. c*. Superior 
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Mixture of 
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on into the right ventricle (v*), and is thence propelled into the trunk of the 
pulmonary artery ( p ). A small part of it is then distributed through the 
branches of that vessel to the lungs, and returns by the pulmonary veins to 
the left auricle ; but by far the larger part passes through the ductus arteri- 
osus (o) into the aorta ($), below the place of origin of the arteries of the head 
and upper limbs, and mixed probably with a small quantity of the blood flow- 
ing along the aorta from the left ventricle, descends partly to supply the lower 
half of the body and the viscera, but principally to be conveyed along the 
umbilical arteries (i,'i) to the placenta. From all these parts it is returned 
by the vena cava inferior, the vena portne, and the umbilical vein ; and, ns 
already noticed, reaches the right auricle through the trunk of the inferior 
cava. 

The blood of the inferior cava (c) is partly distributed with that of the 
superior cava as already described, but the larger portion, directed, as is sup- 
posed, by the Eustachian valve through the foramen ovale, flows from the 
right (r) into the left auricle (/), arid thence, together with the comparatively 
small quantity of blood returned from the lungs by the pulmonary veins, 
pusses into the left ventricle (v), from whence it is sent into the arch of the 
aorta (s), to he distributed almost entirely to the head and upper limbs. A 
certain portion of it, however, probably flows on into the descending aorta 
and joins the large stream of blood from the ductus arteriosus. From the 
upper half of the body the blood is returned by the branches of the superior 
cava to the right auricle, from which its course has been already traced. 

Sabatier was of opinion that no mixture of the two streams of blood from 
the two venas cavm took place in the right auricle, but that all the blood of 
the inferior cava went into the left auricle and ventricle, whilst that of the 
superior cava reached the right ventricle. He thought, however, that the 
two kinds of blood were intermixed at the junction of the ductus arte- 
riosus with the aorta. The entire separation of the two streams of blood 
of the vcnco cavoe, as supposed by Sabatier, is not generally admitted 
in tbc mature foetus ; but there is reason to believe that it does take 
place in earlier stages. In fact, the iijferior cava, as already mentioned, at 
first opens into the left auricle, and must therefore convey its blood imme- 
diately into that cavity. As the foetus approaches maturity, more and more 
of the blood of tbc inferior cava joins tbc stream from tbc superior cava ; 
and, indeed, the course of the blood, ai..l the relative position of tbc veins, 


cava. r. Right auricle, v*. Right ventricle. /. Left auricle, and v. Left ven- 
tricle. p. Pulmonary artery, o. Ductus arteriosus, s. Arch of the aorta. 
The arrows indicate the '■ourse of the blood along the several blood-vessels. 
The blood of the superior cava, c*, mostly descends through the right 
auricle, r, as shewn by one arrow, into the right ventricle, w*. That of the 
inferior cava, c, ascends through the right auricle, r, passes, as shewn by 
another arrow, into the left auricle, /, and thence into the left ventricle, t>. 
The course of the blood from the right ventricle into the pulmonary artery, 
p . and ductus arteriosus, o, and from the left ventricle into the aorta, «, is 
shewn by two dotted lines. 
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as well os other original peculiarities of the foetal heart, become gradually 
altered, to prepare the way as it were for the more important changes which 
take place at birth. 

From the preceding account of the course of the blood in the foetus, it Placental 
will be seen, that, whilst the renovated blood from the placenta is principally 
conveyed to the upper or cephalic half of the foetus, the lower half of the to upper 
body is chiefly supplied with the blood which has already circulated through half of 
the head aud upper limbs, exhibiting in this a certain analogy with the ® r,U8, 
mode of circulation in the turtle and various other reptiles. The larger por- 
tion of this latter stream of blood, however, is again sent out of the to 
be changed in the placenta. This duty is principally performed liy the right 
ventricle, which after birth is charged with an office somewhat analogous, in 
having to propel the blood through the lungs. Hut the postage of the pla- 
cental blood is longer than that of the pulmonary, and the right ventricle of 
the foetus, although probably aided by the left in the placental circulation, 
also takes at least a large share in the ordinary circulation through the 
lower half of the body ; and lienee, perhaps, the reason why the right differs 
less in thickness from the left vcntiiclc in the foetus than in the adult. 

Changes after birth . — The immediate changes which take place at birth Changes in 
consist of the sudden cutting off of the placental circulation and the simul- circulation 
tancous commencement of an increased flow of blood through the lungs, which nt 
then perform their office as respiratory organs. The foramen ovale, the 
ductus arteriosus, and the other circulatory passages peculiar to the foetus 
arc gradually closed, and the right and left cavities of the heart henceforth 
cease to communicate directly with each other. According to Hernt, the 
ductus arteriosus begins to contract immediately after sfvcral inspirations Closure 
have taken place : in three or four days he sometimes found it closed ; on the of ductus 
eighth day it was obliterated in one half the eases examined, and on the nrter,(nms * 
tenth day in all. The foramen ovale appears to continue open a little longer, foramen 
and it sometimes remains so throughout life, ns already described (p. 1 113). ovale, 

The umbilical arteries, the umbilical vein and the ductus venosus shrink nmJ ^ 0 °d- 
j vessels 

and begin to be obliterated from the second to the fourth day after birth, peculiar 

and arc generally completely closed By the fourth or fifth day. to ftrtus. 
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ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. 

The organs of respiration consist of the thorax (already 
dew* bed), the lungs and the windpipe. The larynx , which 
is affixed to the upper end of the air tube, and opens above 
into the pharynx, will be separately described afterwards. 

THE TRACHEA AND RRONCI1J. 

The trachea or windpipe , (rg>aj£S/a ag>r^g>/a, arteria aspera,) 
the common air-passage of both lungs, is an open tube which 
commences at the larynx above, and divides below into two 

smaller tubes, named the right and the left bronchus, there 

being one for each lung. 

The trachea is placed in the middle line of the body, being 

situated partly in the neck and partly in the thorax, and ex- 

tends from the lower border of the cricoid cartilage of the 
larynx on a level with the fifth cervical vertebra, to opposite 
the third dorsal vertebra in the thorax, where it is crossed in 
front by the arch of the aorta, and at or immediately below 
that point bifurcates into the two bronchi. It usually mea- 
sures from four inches to four inches and a half in length, and 
from three quarters of an inch to one inch in width ; but its 
length and width are liable to continual variation, according to 
the position of the larynx and the direction of the neck ; more- 
over it usually widens a little at its lower end, and its diameter 
is always greater in the male than in the female. In form the 
trachea resembles a cylinder, rounded in front and at the sides, 
but flattened behind. Its rounded portion is firm and resist- 
ant, owing to that part of its walls containing a series of 
horizontal cartilaginous rings, which, however, are deficient 
behind, so that the posterior flattened portion is entirely 
membranous. 

The trachea is nearly everywhere invested by a loose cellu- 
lar tissue, and is very moveable on the surrounding parts. 
Both in the neck and in the thorax, it rests behind against 
the oesophagus, which intervenes between it and the vertebral 
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column, and towards its lower part projects somewhat to its left 
side. The recurrent nerves ascend to the larynx between these 
two tubes. 

In the neck, the trachea is situated between the great vessels, 
its sides being close to the common carotid arteries ; at its 
upper end it is embraced by the lateral lobes of the thyroid 
body, the middle part or isthmus of which crosses over it just 
below the larynx. It is also covered in front by the sterno- 
thyroid and sterno-hyoid muscles, and in the small* interval 
between the muscles of the two sides by the deep cervical 
fascia. The inferior thyroid veins and the artcrio thy raided 
ima (of Neubaucr), when that vessel exists, also lie upon its 
anterior surface ; whilst at the root of the neck, in the cpis- 
ternal notch, the innominate artery and the left carotid pass 
obliquely over it as they ascend to gain its sides. 

Tn the thorax, the trachea is covered by the first piece of the 
sternum, together with the sterno- thyroid and sterno-hyoid 
muscles ; lower down, by the left innominate vein, then by the 
commencement of the innominate artery and left carotid, which 
pass round to its sides, next by the arch of the aorta and the 
deep cardiac plexus of nerves, and quite at its bifurcation, by 
the place of subdivision of the pulmonary artery. Placed be- 
tween the two plcunc, the trachea is contained in the posterior 
mediastinum, and has on its right side the pleura and pneu mo- 
gastric nerve, and on the left, the left carotid artery, the 
pneumo-gastric and its recurrent branch, together with some 
cardiac nerves. 

The two bronchi , (fig. 283, b , />,) named from their relative 
position right and /c/7, commence at the bifurcation of the 
trachea behind the arch of the aorta, and proceed laterally, one 
towards the root or place of attachment of each lung, where 
they are found on a plane posterior to the pulmonary arteries 
and veins. They differ from each other in length, "width, 
direction, and connexion with other parts. The right bron- 
chus, wider but shorter than the left, measuring about an inch 
in length, passes outwards almost horizontally into the root of 
the right lung on a level with the fourth dorsal vertebra : it is 
embraced above by the venaazygos, which hooks forwards over 
it, to end in the vena cava superior ; the right pulmonary 
artery lies at first below it and then in front of it. The left 
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bronchus, smaller in diameter, but longer than the right, being 
nearly two inches in length, inclines obliquely downwards and 
outwards beneath the arch of the aorta to reach the root of 
the left lung, which it enters on a level with the fifth dorsal 
vertebra, that is, about an inch lower than the right bronchus. 
The left bronchus crosses in front of the oesophagus and 
descending aorta ; the arch of the aorta turns backwards and to 
tWWl over it, and the left pulmonary artery lies first above it 
and then on its anterior surface. The remaining connexions of 
each bronchus, as it lies within the root of the corresponding 
lung, and the mode in which it subdivides (here into bronchia, 
will be presently described. 

In form the bronchi exactly resemble the trachea on a 
smaller scale ; they arc rounded and firm in front and at 
the sides, where they arc provided with imperfect cartilaginous 
rings, and they are flattened and membranous behind. 


Structure of the Trachea . 

The trachea is composed of a series of thin horizontal car- 
tilages, resembling in (orin imperfect rings, which are connected 
together by a continuous membranous tube, consisting chiefly 
of a fibrous layer lined in its interior by the mucous membrane 
belonging to the air passages. The walls of the trachea also 
contain muscular fibres, clastic tissue, and glands, besides ves- 
sels, nerves, and cellular tissue. 

The cartilages and fibrous membrane . . — The cartilages arc 
from sixteen to twenty in number. Each lias the form of a 
ring or hoop imperfect behind, so as to represent rather more 
than two thirds of a circle, and resembling, when removed from 
the connecting fibrous membrane, the letter C. Their depth 
from above downwards is from one line and a half to two lines, 
and their thickness half a line. The outer surface of each is 
flat, but the inner surface is rounded or convex from above 
downwards : this is best seer upon a vertical section, which is 
thicker in the middle and thinner at the upper and lower edge. 
They are held together by a strong fibrous membrane which 
connects the edges of the adjacent cartilages. This membrane 
is elastic and extensible in a certain degree, and not only occu- 
pies the intervals between the cartilages, but is prolonged over 
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their outer and inner surfaces, so that they are, as it were, 
embedded in it. The layer covering the outer side of the . 
rings is stronger than that within them, and from this circum- 
stance, together with the roundness of their inner 'surfaces, 
they may be felt more prominently on the interior than the 
exterior of the trachea. 

The cartilages terminate abruptly behind, (fig. 305, r.) At the arc wanting 
back of the trachea, where they arc altogether wanting/ the I,eh,n<1 * 
fibrous membrane (l) is continued across between thefr ends, 
but it is here looser in its texture. 

The first or highest cartilage, which is connected by the Pceulinr- 
fibrous membrane with the lower margin of the cricoid cartilage, 1 0 t f u |j 1 “J 11 sr,ni0 
is broader than the rest, and is often divided at one end. 
Sometimes it coalesces in a greater or less extent with the 
cricoid or with, the succeeding cartilage. The lowest cartilage, 
which is placed at the bifurcation of the trachea into the 
bronchi, is also peculiar in shape : thus, in the middle it is very 
deep and thick, owing to its lower border being prolonged 
downwards, and at the same time bent backwards so as to form 
a curved projection between the two bronchi ; whilst, on each 
side, it is produced into a short semicircular or imperfect ring, 
which embraces the commencement of the corresponding bron- 
chus. The cartilage next above this one is slightly widened in 
the middle line. Of the other cartilages, it is found, that 
sometimes the extremities of two adjacent ones arc united 
together, and that not unfrequcntly a cartilage is divided at the 
end into two short branches, the opposite end of the next one 
being likewise bifurcated so as to maintain the parallelism of 
the entire series. The use of these cartilaginous hoops is to 
keep the trachea open, a condition essential for the maintenance 
of the respiratory function. 

Muscular fibres . — Between the fibrous and the mucous mem- r n msverso 
branc at the posterior flattened part of the trachea, there is found J ? 1 * n,:,r 
a continuous pale reddish layer, consisting of transverse muscular t\ id J>e- 
fibres (fig. 305, n.) which pass across, not only between the poste- ^ 1 t,n 
rior extremities of the cartilages, but opposite the intervals be- 
tween the rings also. Those which arc placed opposite the car- 
tilages arc attached to the ends of the rings, and encroach also 
for a short distance upon the adjacent part of their inner surface. 

These fibres belong to the involuntary class of muscular «« invoiun- 

° a „ t) * truy. 
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fibres, and arc destitute of striae. They are best seen by taking 
away the fibrous membrane and the small glands of the trachea 
from behind. They can approximate the ends of the cartilages 
so as to render the walls of the trachea tense, and at the same 
time diminish its area. 

Elastic fibres . — Situated immediately beneath the tracheal 
mucous membrane, and adhering intimately to it, are numerous 
lou^tudinal fibres of yellow elastic tissue. They are found all 
round tne tube, internal to the cartilages and the muscular 
layer, but arc much more abundant along the posterior mem- 
branous pdrt, where they arc principally collected into distinct 
longitudinal bundles, which produce visible elevations orflutings 
of the mucous membrane. These bundles are particularly 
strong and numerous opposite the bifurcation of the trachea. 
The elastic longitudinal fibres serve to restore the windpipe to 
its ordinary length after it has been stretched in its movements. 

The glands . — The trachea is provided with very numerous 
mucous glands, the constant secretion from which serves to 
lubricate its internal surface. The largest of these glands arc 
small roundish lenticular bodies, situated at the back part of the 
tube, lying close upon the outer surface of the fibrous layer, or 
occupying little recesses formed between its meshes (fig. 305) : 
these are compound glands; their excretory ducts pass forwards 
between the muscular fibres and open on the mucous mem- 
brane, where multitudes of minute orifices are perceptible. 
Other similar but smaller glands are found upon and within 
the fibrous membrane between the cartilaginous rings. Lastly, 
there appear to be still smaller glands lying close beneath the 
mucous coat. 4 

The mucous membrane . — This, which is continuous above 
with that of the larynx, and below with that of the bronchi 
and their ramifications, is smooth and of a pale pinkish white 
colour in health, though when congested or inflamed, it becomes 
intensely purple or crimson. It is covered with a ciliated 
columnar epithelium, the vib.atilc movements of which, as is 
best seen at the back of the trachea, tend to drive the mucous 
secretion upwards towards the larynx. 

Vessels and nerves . — The arteries of the trachea arc princi- 
pally derived from the inferior thyroid; the veins enter the 
adjacent plexuses of the thyroid veins. The nerves come from 
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the trunk and recurrent branches of the pneumo-gastric, and 
from the sympathetic system. 

Structure of the bronchi . 

%Thc general structure of the bronchi corresponds with that Component 
of the trachea in every particular. Their cartilaginous rings, bronchi ; 
which resemble those of the trachea in being imperfect behind, their rings, 
are, however, shorter and narrower. The number of rings *in 
the right bronchus varies from six to eight, whilst in the left, 
the number is from nine to twelve. 

The bronchi are supplied by the bronchial arterief and veins, 
and the nerves are from the same source as those of the trachea. 

THE LUNGS AND PLEUR-E. 

The lungs (pulmones) arc double organs situated in the Tin- lungs, 
lateral parts of the thorax, one right and the other left, on two ni mun- 
eacli side of the heart and large vessels, from which tlicv arc tl ’ 
separated by the pericardium, and by the two layers of the ation ; 
pleura which form the median partition or mediastinum already 
described (p. 1099). They occupy by far the larger part of 
the cavity of the chest, and during life are so accurately adapted 
to its varying dimensions, that they are always in contact with 
the internal surface of its walls. Each lung is attached at a ami^iiofh* 
comparatively small part of its inner or median surface by a mrnt . ,L 
part named the root , and by a thin membranous fold which is 
continued downwards from it. In other directions the lung is 
free, and its surface is closely covered by a serous membrane, 
proper to itself and to the corresponding side of the thorax, 
and named accordingly, the fight or left pleura . 

THE PLEUR.E. 

The pleura* are two independent serous membranes forming The pleurae 
two shut sacs, quite distinct from each other, which line the 
right and left sides of the thoracic cavity, form by tlicir approx- 
imation in the middle line the mediastinal partition, and are 
reflected each upon the root and over the entire free surface of 
the corresponding lung. — There is, therefore, a right and a left 
pleural sac. 

Each pleura consists of a visceral and a parietal portion, the 
former being named pleura pulmonalis , because it covers the mlSs, 111 
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lung; and the latter, where it lines the ribs and intercostal 
spaces, being called pleura eostalis. The parietal portion also 
includes that part which covers the upper convex surface of the 
diaphragm, and the median layer which enters into the forma- 
tion of the mediastinum and is reflected on the sides of the 
pericardium. 

Owing to the oblique position of the heart downwards and to- 
wards the left, that portion of the mediastinum which extends be- 
tween the pericardium and the back of the sternum, named the 
anterior mediastinum , has also an oblique direction, so that its 
lower end ts found a little to the left side of tliai bone. Some- 
what higher than the middle of the sternum, and at a little dis- 
tance.behind its second piece, the two layers of the anterior 
mediastinum, that is, the tivo pleura , touch each other over a 
small space, their contiguous surfaces being closely connected 
together by cellular tissue. Above and below this point, and 
also immediately behind the bone, there is an interval between 
the layers, which also inclines downwards and to the left, and 
contains certain parts already noticed. Proceeding backwards 
from the anterior mediastinum the two pleurae cover the sides 
of the pericardium as far as flie root of the lung, and behind 
that part pasS on to reach the sides of the vertebral column, 
thus forming the posterior mediastinum , which, with its im- 
portant contents, has been previously described. 

At the root of each lung, which is enclosed by its own 
pleura, the visceral and parietal portions of this membrane are 
continuous with each other ; and commencing immediately at 
the lower border of the root, there is found a triangular fold 
or duplicaturc of the serous membrane, extending vertically 
between the inner surface of the lung and the posterior medias- 
tinum, and reaching down to the diaphragm, to which it is 
attached by its point: this fold, which serves to attach the 
lower part of the lung, is named ligamentum latum pulmonis . 

The upper part of each pleura, which receives the apex of 
the corresponding lung, projects in the form of a cul-dc-sac 
through the superior aperture of the thorax into the neck, 
reaching an inch, or even an inch and a half above the margin 
of the first rib, and passing up between the lower end of 
the scaleni muscles, — a small slip of which arising from the 
transverse process of the last cervical vertebra, is described by 
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Mr. Sibson'* as expanding into a dome-likc aponeurosis or fascia, 
which covers or strengthens the pleural cul-clc-sac, and is 
attached to the whole of the inner edge of the first rib. The Height to 
right pleura is generally stated to reach higher in the neck than 
the left, but in twenty observations recorded by Mr. Hutchin- 
son,-}* the right lung was higher in ten cases, and the left in 
eight, whilst in two the height was equal on the two sides. 

Owing to the height of the diaphragm on the right side (e"* 
ponding with the convexity of the liver), the right plAiral sac 
is shorter than the left ; it is at the same time wider. 

Structure . — The pleura possesses tlic usual characters of Structure of 
serous membrane. The costal part of the membrane is the 
thickest, and may be easily raised from the ribs and intercostal 
spaces. On the pericardium and diaphragm the pleura is 
thinner and more firmly adherent, but it is thinnest and least 
easily detached upon the surface of the lungs. 

tiijs Lirjccs. 

Form . — Each lung is of a conical shape, having its base Form or the 
turned downwards, and its inner side much flattened. The lim *r s , 1H 

conical. 

base is broad, concave, and of a semilunar form, and rests tj,,. baao; 
upon the arch of the diaphragm. It is bounded till round by a 
thin margin, which is received in the interval between the ribs 
and the costal attachment of the diaphragm ; and it reaches 
much lower down behind, and at the outer side than in front 
and towards the middle line. The apex forms a blunted point ; 
and as already mentioned, reaches into the root of the neck, 
above the margin of the first rib, where iL is separated from the 
first portion of the subclavian artery by the pleural membrane. 

The outer surface of the lung, which moves upon the tho- outer sur- 
racic parictcs, is smooth, convex, and of great extent, corre- ‘ ’ 

sponding with the arches of the ribs and costal cartilages. It is 
of greater depth behind than in front. The posterior border is hinder w- 

obtuse or rounded, and is received into the deep groove formed dlM : 

by the ribs at the side of the vertebral column ; measured from 
above downwards, it is the deepest part of the lung. The 

anterior border is thin and overlaps the pericardium, forming tl><* anterior 

a sharp margin, which touches the sides of the anterior media- bordori 

* Op, citnt. t Op. eitat. postea. 
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stinum, and, opposite the middle of the sternum, is separated 
during inspiration from the corresponding margin of the oppo- 
site lung only by the two thin and adherent layers of the 
mediastinal septum. The inner surface of the lung, which is 
flattened or concave, is turned towards the mediastinum, and 
is adapted to the convex pericardium. Upon this surface, 
somewhat above the middle of the lung, and considerably 
n&RV? to the posterior than the anterior border, is the part 
called ttie root , where the bronchi and great vessels enter and 
pass out. Each lung is traversed by a long and deep fissure, 
which is directed from behind and above, downwards and for- 
wards. It commences upon the posterior border of the lung, 
about three inches from the apex, and extends obliquely down- 
wards to the anterior margin, penetrating nearly through to the 
root of the organ. The portion of lung, or upper lobe , 
(fig. 280, 9 and “), as it is called, which is situated above 
this fissure, is smaller than the one below it, and is shaped like 
a cone with an oblique base, whilst the lower and larger lobe 
( 10 and l:< ) is more or less quadrilateral. In the right lung 
only there is a second and shorter fissure, which runs forwards 
and upwards from the principal fissure to the anterior margin, 
thus marking •oft 1 a third small portion, or middle lobe ( la ), 
which appears like an angular piece separated from the ante- 
rior and lower part of the upper lobe. The left lung, 
which has no such middle lobe, presents a deep notch in its 
anterior border, into which the apex of the heart (enclosed in 
the pericardium) is received. Besides these differences, the 
right lung is shorter, but at the same time wider than the left, 
the perpendicular measurement of the former being less, owing 
to the diaphragm rising higher on the right side to accommo- 
date the liver, whilst the breadth of the left lung is narrowed, 
owing to the heart and pericardium encroaching on the left half 
of the thorax. On the whole, however, as is seen on compari- 
sons of weight, the right is the larger of the two lungs. 

Weight, dimensions , and capacity. — The lungs vary much 
in size and weight according to the quantity of blood, mucus, 
or serous fluid, they may happen to contain, which is greatly 
influenced by the circumstances immediately preceding death, 
as well as by other causes. The weight of both lungs together, 
as generally stated, ranges from thirty to forty-eight ounces, 
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the more prevalent weights being found between thirty-six and 
forty-two ounces. The proportion borne by the right lung to 
the left is about twenty-two ounces to twenty, supposing the 
weight of both to be forty-two ounces. The lungs are not Heavier in 
only absolutely heavier in the male than in the female, but ,1,alc * 
appear to be heavier in proportion to the weight of the body. 

The general ratio between the weight of the lungs and body, in 
the adult, fluctuates, according to the estimate of Krause -be- 
tween one to thirt^ive and one to fifty. n 

The following tables, deduced from Dr. Reid’s ami Mr # Hutchinson’s 
observations, shew the average weights of the right and left lungs, and of 
both lungs together, and also the relathc weight of the lungs to the body in 
a certain number of adults, of both sexes. 


AND TWENTY-ONE 

F EM A I. KS. ( REID.) 

Weight of 

MALE. 

KKMALK. 

each lung in 

24 OZ 

17 oz. 

both sexes ; 

21 oz 

. 15 oz. 


45 oz. 

32 oz. 



A YU RAGE OF TWENTY-FIVE MALES ANI» THIRTEEN 
HUTCHINSON.) 


Proportionate weight of the ) 
lungs to the body $ 


1 to 37 


FEMALES.— (REID AND 


KKMALK. 

1 to 43. 


as compared 
with body. 


The size and cubical dimensions of the lungs are influenced so much by Size ofluugs 
their state of inflation, and are therefore so wiriublc, tlrnt no useful applica- varies * 
tion can be made of the measurements sometimes gi\en. The quantity of Quantity of 

mV which they contain under different conditions has been investigated bv a, . r . 

J .... .. / c*(l ill diffcr- 

inany inquirers, whose statements on tins point, ho\ve\er, are exceedingly ont status of 

various. The volume of air contained in the lungs after a forced expiration lung, 
has been estimated by (ioodwyn at 10!) cubic inches. After an ordinary 
expiration it would seem that ab least (JO cubic inches more arc retained 
in the chest, giving a total of 170 cubic inches in that condition of the 
lungs. The amount of air drawn in and expelled in ordinary breathing, has 
been very differently estimated by different obseners; it is most probably 
from 10 to 20 cubic inches. The recent extensive and important re- 
searches of Mr. Hutchinson oil this subject, have led him to the conclusion 
that, on an average, men of a mean height, between five and six feet, 
can, after a complete inspiration, expel from the chest, by a forced ex- 
piration, 225 cubic inches of air at a temperature of (J0°. This quantity is 
called by Mr. Hutchinson the vital capacity of the lungs. If to it be added Mr. Hutch- 
the average quantity found by Goodwyn to be retained in the lungs after inson’s ob- 
coiriplctc expiration, viz. 109 cubic inches, the result will yield 335 cubic 8ervat10118, 
inches of air at 60°, as the average total capacity of the respiratory organs 
for air in an adult male of ordinary height. 
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The vital capacity (or difference between extreme expiration and extreme 
in.sj)irution) is found by Hutchinson to bear a singularly uniform relation to 
the height of the individual, increasing eight cubic inches for every addi- 
tional inch of stature above live icct. Its relations with the weight of the 
body are not thus regularly progressive, for it appears to increase about 
one cubic inch for each additional pound between the weights of 105 
pounds and 155 pounds, or 7J stone and 11 stone, and to decrease at a 
similar rate between the weights of 11 and 14 stone, or 155 and 200 
pouydSj , From the age of 15 to 35 years the vital capacity continues 
to advance^with the growth and activity of the frame, but between the ages 
of 35 and 05 it diminishes at the rate of upwarcjgppf one cubic inch per 
annum. This differential or vital capacity is by no means in proportion to 
the size of the thorax , whethei that be estimated by the circumference of the 
chest, or by the sectional area of its base, or by its absolute capacity, as 
ascertained by measuring its cubical contents after death. It is found rather, 
that the vital capacity is strictly commensurate with the extent of the tho- 
racic movements, and with the integrity of the lungs themselves ; so that in 
phthisis, for example, it becomes reduced by 10 to 70 per cent, according to 
the stage of the disease. Changing from the erect to the sitting posture is 
accompanied by a diminution of the \ itnl capacity, which in one ease fell 
from 200 cubic inches to 255 cubic inches, and on lying down it was 
fiu tlicr diminished to 230 cubic inches in the supine, and 220 cubic inches in 
the pi one position of the body. Lastly, it is lowered by from 12 to 20 cubic 
inches, by the presence of a full meal in the stomach.* 

Texture antf consistence . — The substance of the lung is of 
a light porous spongy structure, and, when healthy, is buoyant 
in water ; but in the foetus, before respiration has taken place, 
and also in cases of congestion or consolidation from disease, 
the entire lungs, or portions of them, will sink in that fluid. 
The specific gravity of a healthy lung, as found after death, 
varies from 345 to 746, water being 1 000. When the lung 
is fully distended its specific gravity is 126, whilst that of 
the pulmonary substance, entirely deprived of air, is 1056. 
(K rause.) When squeezed, the lungs impart to the finger a 
crepitant sensation, which is accompanied by a peculiar noise, 
botli effects being owing to the air contained in the tissue. 
On cutting into the lung, the same crepitation is heard, and 
there exudes from the cut surface a reddish frothy fluid, which 
is partly mucus from the air- tubes and air-cells, and partly a 

* See Mr. Hutchinson’s Pnpcis (Journal of Statistical Society, All". 1844, 
and Mcdico-Chirg. Transactions, \ol. xxix. 1810,) for further details, for a 
description of the mode of measuring the vital capacity, and of the applica- 
tion of this measurement as a test of the health. 
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serous exudation, tinged with blood and rendered frothy by 
the admixed air. This fluid escapes in largest quantity from 
the posterior portion of the lung. 

The pulmonary tissue is endowed with great elasticity, -in is highly 
consequence of which, the lungs collapse to about one-third of olastlc * 
their bulk, when the thorax is opened and the resistance offered 
by the walls of that cavity to the atmospheric pressure on their 
outer surface is in this way removed. Owing to thh ;.las- 
ticity also, the lungs, when artificially inflated out of the body, 
resume their previous volume if the air be again allowed to 
escape. 

Colour . — In infancy the lungs are of a pale rose-pink colour, Tln*ir colour 
which might be compared to blood-froth ; but as life advances 
they become darker, and arc mottled or variegated with spots, ■date-colour 

patches, and streaks of dark slate-colour, which sometimes in- 01 ‘ ‘ lL 

crease to such a degree as to render the surface uniformly black. 

The dark colouring matter to which this is owing is deposited 
mostly near the surface of the lung; it is not found so abun- 
dantly in the deeper substance Tt exists sometimes in the 
air-eclls, and on the coats of the larger vessels. Its quantity 
increases with age, and is said to be less abundant in females 
than in men. In persons who follow the occupation of colliers, 
the lungs arc often intensely charged with black matter. The 
black colouring substance of the lung is unlike the black pig- The colour 

ment of the choroid coat of the eye or of the Negro’s skin, 

for it is not destroyed by the action of chlorine. It seems wolll , tl > in* 
to be a carbonaceous mixture, consisting of carbon and some ‘"u-honaoe- 
animal matter. A black substance of precisely the same 
nature is found in the bronchial glands. 


Opinions diifer as to the source of this carbonaceous deposit ; some liti\ c itb source, 
contended tluit it is introduced into the lungs from without, by the inhala- 
tion of minute particles of carbon floating in the air : the very dark cnloui 
of the lungs of colliers lias been supposed to fa\ our this view, but it is by no 
means established. Oil the contrary, it is supposed by main that its exis- 
tence is in some w ay connected with the chemical changes incidental to the 
respiratory process, — that, for example, it may consist of carbon eliminated 
from the blood, not as caibonie acid, but in the form of a solid deposit within 
the pulmonary tissue. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE LUNGS. 

The lungs arc composed of an external or serous coat, a sub- 
scrous cellular layer, and of the pulmonary substance. Be- 
neath the serous covering, which has been already noticed, is a 
thin layer of subserous cellular membrane mixed with much 
elastic tissue. It is continuous with the cellular tissue in the 
intw-’x; of the lung, and has been described as a distinct coat 
under the name of the second or inner layer of the pleura. In 
the lungs of the lion, seal, and leopard, this subserous layer 
forms a very strong membrane, composed principally of elastic 
tissue. 

The substance of the lung is composed of numerous small 
lobules which are attached to the ramifications of the air-tubes, 
and arc held together by those tubes, by the blood-vessels, 
and by an interlobular cellular tissue. These lobules arc of 
various sizes, the smallest uniting into larger ones; they are 
polyhedral, or bounded by flattened sides, and are thus com- 
pactly fitted to each other and to the larger air-tubes and 
vessels of the lungs. On the surface of the organ they are 
pyramidal, with a lozenge-shaped base turned outwards, from 
half a line to a line in diameter : in the interior of the lung 
they have many sides, and are of various shapes. Though 
mutually adherent, they arc quite distinct one from the other, 
and may be readily separated by dissection in the lungs of 
young animals, and in those of the human foetus. 

The interlobular cellular tissue which invests these lobules 
and connects them together, and is continuous with the sub- 
pleural cellular membrane, is very fine. It is generally moist- 
ened with serosity, is traversed by numerous lymphatic vessels, 
and contains no fat. In one form of disease of the lung, named 
interlobular emphysema, this intermediate tissue becomes in- 
flated with air, which has escaped by rupture from the interior 
of the lobules. By forcing air beneath the serous coat of the 
lung, this condition may be imitated after death ; and in either 
case the lozengc-shapcd bases of the larger lobules may be seen 
on the surface of the organ bounded by elevated lines formed 
by the inflated interlobular tissue. 

These small pulmonary lobules may be regarded as lungs in 
miniature, the same elements entering into their composition as 
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form the lung itself. The structure of a single lobule repre- 
sents in fact that of the entire organ, each lobule, besides its 
investment of cellular membrane, being made up of the follow- 
ing constituents : the air tubes and their terminating cells , the 
pulmonary and bronchial blood-vessels, with lymphatics, nerves, 
and interstitial cellular tissue. The different vessels and nerves 
just enumerated enter the lung by its root. Up to that point 
the air-tubes, or right and left bronchi, have already «ocn 
traced, and the bronchial arteries and veins, the lymphatics and 
the pulmonary plexuses of nerves have also been elsewhere 
described (see pages 550, 629, 663). It remains lo follow the 
pulmonary vessels lip to the same point. 

PULMONARY ART K R Y AND VEINS. 

The pulmonary artery , (fig. 283, 5 ,) is a short wide vessel, 
which carries the dark blood from the right side of the heart to 
the lungs. It arises from the infundibulum or conus arteriosus 
of the right ventricle, and passes for the space of nearly two 
inches upwards, and at the same time backwards and to the left 
side, to reach the concavity of the aortic arch, where it bifurcates 
into its right and left branches, a, a. The mode of attachment 
of the pulmonary artery to the base of the vcntilclc has already 
been fully noticed. At each side of its commencement is the 
corresponding coronary artery springing from the aorta, and in 
contact with its sides are the two auricular appendages. It is 
at first in front of the aorta, and conceals the origin of that 
vessel ; but higher up, where it lies in front of the left auricle, 
it crosses to the left side of the ascending aorta, and is finally 
placed beneath the transverse part of the arch. The pulmo- 
nary artery and the aorta arc connected together by the serous 
layer of the pericardium, which for the space of about two 
inches forms a single tube around both vessels. Rather to the 
left of its point of bifurcation it is connected to the under 
side of the aortic arch by means of a short fibrous cord, which 
passes obliquely upwards, backwards, and to the left. This 
is the remains of a large vessel peculiar to the foetus, named 
the ductus arteriosus, which has been previously described. 

The two branches of the pulmonary artery. — The right 
branch , longer and somewhat larger than the left, runs almost 
transversely outwards behind the ascending aorta and the 
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ROOT OF THE LUNGS. 


superior vena cava into the root of the right lung. The’/c/i 
branch , shorter than the right, passes horizontally in front of 
the descending aorta and left bronchus into the root of the left 
Jung. 

Pulmonary Pulmonary Veins . — The pulmonary veins , (fig. 288, r. v,) 
fourVi^ 0 which convey the red blood back from the lungs to the left 

number ; side 0 f the heart, ultimately converge into four short venous 

tro..k*v which arc found two on each side in the root of the 
corresponding lung. The two veins of the right side, which 
their course, are longer than those of the left, pass below the right pulmo- 
nary artery*" and behind the superior vena cava, the right 
auricle, and the aorta, to enter the left auricle. The two left 
pulmonary veins reach the same cavity after a shorter course, 
passing in front of the descending aorta. 

Root of the Lung. 

Root of thu The root of each lung is composed of the bronchus and 
fonncd- OW ^ ,c ^ ar t>° blood-vessels, together with the nerves, lymphatic 
vessels and glands, all of which parts arc closely connected 
together by cellular tissue, and arc enclosed in a sheath formed 
by the reflection of the pleura. 

its con- The root of the right lung lies behind the superior vena cava 
™ 011 an( l part of the right auricle, and below the azygos vein, which 
sub»H. arches over it to enter the superior cava. That of the left lung 
passes below the arch of the aorta, and in front of the descend- 
ing aorta. The phrenic nerve descends in front of the root 
of each lung, and the pncumogastric nerve behind, whilst 
the ligamentum latum pulmonis is continued from the lower 
border. The bronchus, together with the bronchial arteries 
and veins, the lymphatics and lymphatic glands, arc placed 
on a plane posterior to the great blood-vessels ; the pul- 
monary artery lies more forward than the bronchus, and to a 
great extent conceals it, whilst the pulmonary veins arc still 
further in advance. The pulmonary plexuses of nerves lie on 
the anterior and posterior aspect of the root beneath the pleura, 
the posterior being the larger of the two. 

The order of position of the great air-tube and pulmonary 
vessels from above downwards differs on the two sides (see 
fig. 288) ; for whilst on the right side the bronchus is highest 
and the pulmonary artery next, on the left, the air-tube, in 
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getting beneath the arch of the aorta, has to pass below the level 
of the left pulmonary artery, which is the highest vessel. On 
both sides the pulmonary veins are the lowest of the three. 

Before entering the substance of the lung, the bronchus 
divides into two branches, an upper and a lower, one being 
intended for each corresponding lobe. The lower branch is 
the larger of the two, and on the right side gives ofF a third 
small branch which enters the middle lobe of that lung^. iilie 
subsequent ramifications of the bronchi through the Iwigs have 
been distinguished by the name of bronchia* 

The pulmonary artery also divides, before penetrating the 
lung to which it belongs, into two branches, of which the lower 
is the larger and supplies the lower lobe. The upper of these 
two branches, gives the branch to the middle lobe. A similar 
arrangement prevails in regard to the right pulmonary veins, 
the upper one of which is formed by branches proceeding from 
the superior and middle lobes of the right lung. 

Arrangement and Structure of Paris within the Lung . 

The Air-tubes. — The principal subdivisions of the bronchi, 
go on dividing and subdividing in succession into smaller 
and smaller tubes, named generally the Jnymehia or the 
bronchial tubes, which diverge through the Jung in all direc- 
tions, and never anastomose. The prevailing form of division 
is dichotomous; but sometimes three branches arise together, 
and often lateral branches are given off at intervals from the 
sides of a main trunk. The larger branches diverge at rather 
acute angles, but the more remote and smaller ramifications 
spring more and more obtusely. After a certain stage of sub- 
division, each bronchial tube is reduced to a very small calibre, 
and, forming what has been termed a lobular bronchial tube , 
enters a distinct pulmonary lobule , within which it undergoes 
still further division, and at last ends in the small cellular re- 
cesses named the air cells or pulmonary cells . It follows, 
therefore, that a multitude of air-cells, supported and invested 
by cellular tissue and opening into the finest branches of a lobu- 
lar bronchial tube, constitute together with vessels and nerves 

* “ Eos Tamos vctercs bronchia , syringes ct aortas dixerunt.” Haller, 
Elem. Pliys. 
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a pulmonary lobule , — that several of these combined together 
form a larger lobule, — and that a large number of these again 
are aggregated together to form a lobe . 

Within the lungs the air-tubes arc not flattened behind like 
the bronchi and trachea without, but form completely circular 
tubes. Hence, although they contain the same elements as the 
larger air-passages, reduced gradually to a state of tenuity, they 
p 0 a™ S o certain peculiarities of structure. Thus, the cartilages 
no longer appear as imperfect rings running only upon the 
front and lateral surfaces of the air- tube, but arc scattered over 
all sides of f hc tube in the form of irregularly-shaped plates of 
various sizes, adapted as it were to each other. These cartila- 
ginous laminae arc most marked at the points of division of 
the bronchia, where they form a sharp concave ridge projecting 
inwards into the tube. They may be traced, becoming however 
rarer and rarer, and of course greatly reduced in size, as far as 
those divisions of the bronchia, which arc only one- fourth of a line 
in diameter, beyond which the tubes are entirely membranous. 
The use of these cartilages is evidently to keep the air-tubes 
open; and the reason why they arc not found in the finest 
branches is probably because these can never be completely 
emptied of air/ The fibrous coat extends to the very smallest 
tubes, becoming thinner by degrees and degenerating into 
cellular tissue. The mucous membrane , which extends through- 
out the whole system of air-passages, and is continuous with 
that lining the air-cells, is also thinner than in the trachea 
and bronchus, but it retains its ciliated columnar epithelium. 
Hie yellow longitudinal bundles of elastic fibres arc very dis- 
tinct in both the large and small bronchia, and may be followed 
as far as the tube can be laid open. The muscular fibres, 
which in the trachea and bronchi aivi confined to the back part 
of the tube, here surround it with a continuous layer of annular 
fibres, lying oatsnle the irregular cartilaginous plates ; they arc 
found, however, beyond where the cartilages exist, and appear as 
irregular annular fasciculi even in the smallest tubes : they are 
pale and unstriped, and have all the characters of the involun- 


tary muscular fibres. 

Air-cells The Air-cells , or Pulmonary cells . — These cells, in which 
ofair-tubes 8 ^ ie ® ncst ramifications of each lobular bronchial tube ultimately 
terminate, are in the natural state always filled with air. They 
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.arc readily seen on the surface and upon a section of a lung Air-cciu 
which has been inflated with air and dried ; also upon portions readiI * 
of fcctal or adult lung injected with mercury. In the lungs of 
sonic animals, as of the lion, cat, and dog, they are very large, 
and arc distinctly visible on the surface of the organ. In the 
adult human lung they vary from to rath of an inch in Their size, 
diameter; they arc larger on the surface than in the interior, which va- 
and largest towards the thin edges of the organ : they ar 8 * af 5 o 
said to be very large at the apex of the lung. Their dimensions 
go on increasing from birth to old age, and they are larger in 
men than in women. In vesicular emphysema, and ifi asthmatic 
persons, they arc unnaturally and sometimes enormously in- 
creased in size. 

Very different opinions as to the mode of communication of cdlzofoacli 
the air-cells with each other and their connection with the ^pa- 
bronchial tubes have been entertained. All anatomists are now 
agreed that the cells of one lobule, isolated by its investing 
membrane, do not communicate with those of another. Some, opinions re- 
however, maintain that the cells within each lobule communicate 

ii-i 1,10111 dldei ‘' 

freely by lateral anastomoses, or even so as to form a labyrinth 
of short canals, enclosed by the proper membrane of the lobule 
and opening into its bronchial tube. Hy others again, it is held 
that the air-cells do not communicate directly, but are the ter- 
minations of the air-tvibes, which ramify like a tree without 
anastomosing, and have been supposed to end cither in bunches 
of blind dilated extremities (Willis), or in very short hemi- 
spherical pullulations, which arc scarcely if at all dilated 
(Reisseissen). 

From recent observations - on the lungs of man and mam- Air-tubes, 
malia/* it would appear that, on tracing one of the smaller subdivision 
bronchial tubes, suppose for example one entering a separate 
lobule, the small air-tube divides and subdivides from four to 
nine times, according to the size of the lobule ; its branches, 
which diverge at more and more obtuse angles, at first diminish 
at each subdivision, but afterwards continue stationary in size, 
being about 3 -Vtli to i t ,th of an inch in diameter. Moreover, 
they gradually lose their cylindrical form, and appear more like 


* Sec Rainey, Med. chir. Transact, vol. xxviii, 1845. Rossignol, Re- 
clierches sur lu Structure iiitime du Pouinon, &c., Bruxelles, 184(5. # 

4 v 
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irregular passages through the substance of the lung, which arc 
beset, at first sparingly, but afterwards closely and on all sides, 
with numerous little recesses or dilatations, and ultimately 
terminate near the surface of the lobule in a group of similar 
recesses. These small recesses or loculi, whether seated along 
the course or at the extremity of an air-passage, arc in fact the 
air-cells. They give the loculated character to a section of the 
lungj as seen when magnified by a moderate power, which 
reveals a honeycomb structure, traversed by the comparatively 
large air-passages. The cells themselves appear like polyhedral 
alveolar caVitics, separated from each oilier by thin and rather 
shallow intervening septa, and of course opening into the air- 
passages. They do not open into one another by anastomosis 
or lateral communication, but freely communicate through 
the medium of the common air-passage to which they belong. 
The ultimate arrangement of the finest air-passages and air-cells 
in the lungs of mammalia would seem, therefore, closely to 
resemble, though on a smaller scale, the reticulated structure of 
the tortoise’s lung, in which large open passages lead in all 
directions to clusters of wide alveoli, separated from each other 
by intervening septa of various depths. 



At the point where the small bronchial tubes lose their 
cylindrical character, and become covered on all sides with the 
cells, their structural elements also undergo a change. The 

* Three diagrams, to shew the progressive advance in the cellular struc- 
ture of the lungs of reptiles. — a. The upper portion of the lung of a serpent : 
the summit has cellular walls, the lower part forms merely a membranous 
sac. n. filing of the frog, in which the cellular structure extends over the 
whole internal surface of the lung, but is more marked at the upper part, 
c. Lung of the turtle ; the cells here have extended so as to occupy nearly 
the whole thickness of the lumr. 
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muscular fibres disappear, the longitudinal elastic bundles arc 
broken up into an interlacement of areolar and elastic tissue , 
which surrounds the tubes and forms the basis of their walls. 
The mucous membrane becomes less opaque, and ceases to be 
provided with a ciliated epithelium. On the contrary, it is 
exceedingly delicate, consisting merely of a thin transparent 
membrane, covered by a stratum of squamous epithelium. A 
similar membrane lines the air-cells, and by a doubling iittoartls 
of itself, forms the intervening septa. The walls of the cells, 
their orifices, and the margins of the septa, arc supported and 
strengthened by scattered and coiled clastic fibre*?. The ar- 
rangement of the capillary vessels will be noticed immediately. 

Hie pulmonary vessels . — These vessels, which are very 
large, and convey the blood sent through the lung for aeration, 
have the following arrangement within that organ : — 

The branches of the pulmonary artery accompany the 
bronchial tubes, but they subdivide more frequently, and are 
much smaller, especially in their remote ramifications. They 
do not anastomose in their course, and at length terminate upon 
the walls of the air-cells in a fine and dense capillary net-ivorli 
from which the radicles of the pulmonary veins arise. The 
smaller branches of these veins, especially near The surface of 
the lung, frequently do not accompany the bronchia and arterial 
branches (Dr. T. Addison, Hourgcry), but are found to run 
alone for a short distance through the substance of the organ, 
and then to join some deeper vein which does run by the side of 
a bronchial tube, uniting -together, and also forming, according 
to Rossignol, frequent lateral communications. The veins coa- 
lesce into large branches, wliiMi at length accompany the arteries, 
and thus proceed to the root of the lung. In their course 
through the lung, the artery is usually found above and in front 
of a bronchial tube, and the vein below. 

The pulmonary vessels are peculiar, inasmuch as the artery 
conveys dark blood, whilst the veins carry red blood. The ] 
monary veins, unlike the other veins of the body, arc not more 
capacious than their corresponding arteries ; indeed, according to 
Winslow, Santorini, Haller, and others, they are somewhat less 
so. These veins have no valves. Lastly, it may be remarked, 
that whilst the arteries of different lobules arc independent, 
their veins freely anastomose together. . 
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The capillary net- work of the pulmonary vessels is spread 
beneath the thin transparent mucous membrane of both the 
terminal and lateral air-cells, and is found wherever the finest 
air-tubes have lost their cylindrical character, and become beset 
with cells. Around the bottom of each cell there is an arterial 
circle, which communicates freely with similar neighbouring 
circles, the capillary system of ten or twelve cells being thus 
connected together, as may be seen upon the surface of the lung. 
Prom these circular vessels, which vary in diameter from jVto to 
TT46 inch, the capillary net-work arises, covering the bottom of 
each cell, ascending also between the duplicature of mucous 
membrane in the intercellular septa, and surrounding the open- 
ings of the cells. According to Mr. Rainey, the capillary net- 
work, where it rises into the intercellular partitions, forms a 
double layer in the lungs of reptiles, but is single in the lungs 
of man and mammalia. 

The capillaries themselves are very fine, the smallest mea- 
suring, in injected specimens, from to joooth inch ; the 

network is so close that the meshes are scarcely wider than the 
vessels themselves. The coats of the capillaries arc also 
exceedingly thin, and thus more readily allow of the free exha- 
lation and absorption of which the pulmonary cells arc the seat. 
Kcil and Hales estimated the entire extent of the inner surface 
of the air tubes and pulmonary cells at more than 21,000 
square inches ; but no great reliance can be placed on such 
calculations. 

The bronchial vessels . — The bronchial arteries and veins y 
which arc much smaller than the pulmonary vessels, carry blood 
for the nutrition of the lung, and are doubtless also the principal 
source of the mucous secretion found in the interior of the air- 
tubes, and of the thin albuminous fluid which moistens the 
pleura pulmonalis. 

The bronchial arteries , from one to three in number for each 
lung, arise from the aorta, or from an intercostal artery, and fol- 
low the divisions of *hc air-tuucs through the lung. They are 
ultimately distributed in three ways : many of their branches 
ramify in the bronchial lymphatic glands, the coats of the large 
blood-vessels, and on the walls of the large and small air-tubes, 
as far as these retain their cylindrical form and their opaque 
ciliated mucous membrane ; others form plexuses in the inter- 
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lobular cellular tissue; and lastly, branches spread out upon the 
surface of the lung beneath the pleura. 

The superficial set, or 'subpleural arteries , form plexuses Superficial 
and a capillary network, which may be distinguished from those set ’ 
of the pulmonary vessels of the supciiicial air-cells by their 
tortuous course and open arrangement, and also by their being 
outside the investing membrane of the lobules, and by ultimately 
ending in the branches of the superficial set of branch in 
Of the deeper seated arteries , those which supply the bronchial deeper set 
lymphatic glands, and those - which penetrate a certain distance 
upon the air-tubes and large vessels, end in corresponding deep wayB. 
bronchial veins ; the interlobular arterial plexuses send venous 
radicles, which end either in the superficial or the deep set of 
bronchial veins, and serve to connect them together; lastly, 
the capillary net-work of the innermost branches of the bronchial 
arteries, which is found upon the finest cylindrical air-tubes, 
communicates with the system of pulmonary vessels, so that 
its blood* returns by the pulmonary veins. The exact nature of 
this last-named communication is difficult to determine, inas- 
much as experiments by injection, especially of so delicate a 
capillary system as that of the lung, are liable cither to be de- 
fective or to be rendered inaccurate by rupture and extravasation. 

According to Ituvsch, Haller, Soemmerring, and Iteisseissen, 
the terminations of the deep bronchial arteries anastomose with 
those of the pulmonary arteries, or, at any rate, the capillary 
networks of the two sets of vessels anastomose, Rossignol 
denies even the latter mode of communication, because he could 
not succeed in injecting from the pulmonary artery the vessels 
of the cylindrical air-tubes, • which arc destitute of air-cells : 
he believes that the only communication between the bronchial 
and pulmonary vessels is by means of some minute bronchial 
venous radicles which end in the pulmonary veins. 

It was found by Rossignol, first, that injections by the bronchial arteries 
returned by both the pulmonary and bronchial veins, but not by the pulmo- 
nary artery ; secondly, that injections by the pulmonary aiterics returned 
entirely by the pulmonury veins, but not by the bronchial arteries ; and 
thirdly, that by injecting the pulmonary veins, it was easy to fill all the other 
vessels, viz. : the pulmonary artery and the bronchial arteries and veins. 

The bronchial veins , therefore, have not quite so large a dis- Bronchial 
tribution in the lung as the bronchial arteries. The superficial vcins * 
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and drop veins unite at the root of the lung, and on the right 
side open into the vena azygos, on the left usually into the 
superior intercostal vein. 

Lymphatic The absorbent vessels . — The lungs arc well supplied with 
vcssi-ls lymphatic vessels and glands. The lymphatics consist of a 
superficial and a deep set. The former constitute a network 
on the surface of the lung, and being joined by the interlobular 
lv-ip 1 atics of the deep set, which traverse the interlobular cel- 
lular tissue, run towards the root of the lung. Here, together 
with the deep absorbents, they pass through the bronchial lym- 
and glamU. phatic glards found in that situation. These glands, which arc 
numerous and of considerable size, lie, some within the lung 
around the largest bronchia, and some near the bifurcation of the 
trachea and around the bronchi. They have a great tendency 
to induration, and usually contain much of the peculiar carbo- 
naceous colouring matter already mentioned as existing in tbe 
lung, and which is also found in abundance along the course of 
the lymphatic vessels. • 

Nor vos. Nerves . — The lungs arc supplied by nerves from the anterior 

and posterior pulmonary plexuses (pp. 811, 8.93). These are 
formed chiefly by brandies from the pncumogastric nerves, 
joined by others from the sympathetic system. The fine 
nervous cords enter at the root of the lung, and follow the air- 
tubes. Their final distribution requires further examination. 
According to liemak, whitish filaments (from the par vagum) 
follow the bronchia as far nearly as the surface of the lung. 
Greyish filaments proceeding from the sympathetic, and having 
very minute ganglia upon them in their course, have also been 
traced by the last mentioned anatomist to the bronchia and 
pleura. 


DKYKLOPMKNT OF THU LUNi.N AND TltACIIJiA. 

The lungs first appeal as two little prutiusions upon the front of the (eso- 
phageal portion of the alimentary canal, completely hid by the rudimentary 
heart and liver. These primitive protrusions or tubercles arc visible, in the 
chick on the third day of iicuhation (sec fig. 301 for their appearance on the 
fourth day). According to Haer and others, they arc, from the first, hollow, 
their internal cavities communicating with the (esophagus and being lined by a 
prolongation of its inner layer. At a later period they arc connected with the 
oesophagus by means of a long pedicle, which ultimately forms the trachea, 
whilst the hi onchia and air-cells are developed by the successive ramifica- 
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tiou of the internal cavity to form croeul tubes*, after the manner of the ducts 
of glands. Reichert and Bischoff, on tlie other hand, arc of opinion that the 
rudiments of the lungs are at first W*7/, and are produced by a thickening or 

protrusion of the outer layers only of 
the oesophageal tube. The inner layer 
never enters them, but they soon be- 
come connected with the commencing 
trachea, which appears like a white 
streak along the whole lengtl^of^the 
(esophagus. Tlie rudimentary lungs, 
which are at. first smooth and undi- 
vided, consist of two masses of blas- 
tema composed of nucleated cells. In 
their substance, the bronchi soon 
begin to form as solid white tracts, 
which join the trachea, and the future cavity in tlicir interior first appears 
as a deeper coloured line. The ultimate bronchial ramifications, and pro- 
bably the air- cells too, arc formed by the successive budding out and sub- 
sequent excavation of the earlier developed bronchial tubes. 

As to the trachea itself, its precise mode of origin and formation is unde- 
termined. Baer regards it ns a tubular prolongation from the (esophagus, 
but this is doubtful, and others believe it to be formed upon the (esophagus, 
and afterwards to open into that canal. According to Fleischinann, the 
rings of the trachea are seen at the fourth week in the human embryo, 
formed of lateral liaises which afterwards unite. Uuthke and Valentin state, 
on the contrary, that they arise by simple strips of cartilage. They appear 
to increase in number during development. The vihratile cilia have been 
seen very early. 

For a long time the lungs are very small, and occupy only a little space 
at the hack part of the chest. In an embiyo Hi lines in length, their pro- 
portionate weight to the body was found by Meckel to he I to 2.5; in 
another, 21) linos long, it was I to 27 ; at 4 inches in lcnglh l to 41, and at 
the full period 1 to 70. llusohke found that the lungs of still-born male 
children were heavier in proportion to the weight of the body than those 
of female children ; tlu; ratio being, amongst females, 1 to 7(», and in males 
1 to f>5. 

Changes after birth . — No organ undergoes such mpid and remarkable 
changes after birth, as those which, in consequence of the commencement of 
respiration, affect the lungs in almost every respect, viz., in size, position, 


* Illustrates the development of the respiratory organs.— -( Bat like.)-— ■ 
a. (Esophagus of a chick, on the fourth day of incubation, wirli the rudi- 
mentary lung of the left side, seen laterally. 1. I he Jiont, and 2. llie 
back of the oesophagus. 3. Rudimentary hmg protruding from that tube. 
4. Stomach. ». The same seen in front, so as to shew both lungs, c. 
Tongue and mediatory organs of embryo of the horse. 1. Tongue. 2, 
Larynx. 3. Trachea. 4. Lungs seen from behind. 
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form, consistence, texture, colour and weight. An accurate knowledge of 
these changes furnishes. the only means of distinguishing between a still-born 
child and one that has respired .* 

Position, size, and form . — In a fetus at the full period or in a still-born 
child, the lungs, comparatively small, lie packed at the back of the thorax, 
and do not entirely cover the sides of the pericardium ; subsequently to 
respiration, they expand and completely cover the pleural portions of that 
sac, and are also in contact with every part of the thoracic parietes, which is 
eoycrcdjWith the pleural membrane. At the same time, their previously 
thin sharp margins become more obtuse, and their whole form is less 
compressed. 

Consistence, texture, and colour.-— The introduction of air, and of an 
increased quantity of blood into the compact, heavy, granular, yellowish- 
pink, gland-like substance of the fetal lungs, which ensues immediately 
upon birth, converts their tissue into a loose, light, rose pink, spongy struc- 
ture, which, as already mentioned, floats in water. The changes thus simul- 
taneously produced in their consistence, colour, and texture, occur first at 
their anterior borders, and proceed backwards through the lungs : they, more- 
over, appear in the right lung a little in advance of the left. 

Weight. — The absolute weight of the lungs, having gradually increased 
from the curliest period of development to birth, undergoes at that time 
from the blood then poured into them, a very marked addition, amounting to 
more than one-third of their previous weight : for example, the lungs before 
birth weigh about one and a half ounce, hut, after complete expansion by 
respiration, they weigh as much ns two and a half ounces. The relative 
weight of the lungs to the body, which, at the termination of intro-uterine 
life is about 1 to 70, becomes, after respiration, on an average about 1 to 35 
or 40, a proportion which is not materially altered through life. Their 
specific gravity is at the same time changed from 1 *05(i to about *342. 

Changes in the. trachea after birth . — In the fetus the trachea is flattened 
before and behind, its anterior surface being even somewhat depressed ; 
the ends of the cartilages touch ; and the sides of the lube, which now con- 
tains only mucus, arc applied to one another. The effect of respiration is at 
first to render the trachea open, but still flattened in front ; afterwards it 
becomes convex. 


THE LAKY NX, OR ORGAN OF VOICE. 


Larynx is 
organ of 
voice. 


The upper part of the air passage is modified in its structure 
to form the organ of voice. This organ, named the larynx, is 


* It must be remembered that these changes may present themselves in 
different eases, in every possible degree of variety, owing to the amount of 
respiration which has taken place, in cither or both lungs. For particular 
details on these points, and also for an explanation of certain sources of 
fallacy, see the proper treatises on medical jurisprudence. 
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placed at tlie upper and fore-part of the neck, where it forms a 
considerable prominence in the middle line. It lies between 
the large vessels of the neck, and below the tongue and os 
hyoidcs, to which bone it is suspended. It is covered in front 
by the cervical fascia along the middle line, and on each side 
by the sterno-hyoid, sterno-thyroid, and thyro-hyoid muscles, by 
the upper end of the thyroid body, and by a small part of the 
inferior constrictor of the pharynx. Behind, it is covcre«U)y«thc 
pharyngeal mucous membrane, and forms the anterior-»boundary 
of the lower part of the pharynx, into which cavity it opens 
above, whilst below it leads into the windpipe. • 

The larynx is cylindrical at the lower part, where it joins the 
trachea, but it widens above, becomes flattened behind and at 
the sides, and presents a blunted vertical ridge in front. 

The larynx consists of a framework of cartilages, articulated 
together and connected by proper ligaments, two of which, 
named the true vocal cords, are immediately concerned in the 
production of the voice. It also possesses muscles, which move 
the cartilages one upon another, a mucous membrane lining 
its internal surface, numerous mucous glands, and lastly, blood- 
vessels, lymphatics and nerves, besides cellular tissue and fat. 

• 

Cartilages of the Larynx. 

The cartilages of the larynx consist of three single and sym- 
metrical pieces, named respectively the thyroid cartilage , the 
cricoid cartilage , and the cartilage of the epiglottis , and of six 
others, which occur in pairs, namely, the two arytenoid car- 
tilages^ the corniciila laryngis , and the cuneiform cartilages. 
In all there arc nine distinct pieces, the two cornicula and two 
cuneiform cartilages being very small. Of these, only the thyroid 
and cricoid cartilages arc seen on the front and sides of the 
larynx (see fig. 304) ; the arytenoid cartilages, surmounted by 
the cornicula laryngis, together with the back of the cricoid 
cartilage, on which they rest, form the posterior wall of the 
larynx, whilst the epiglottis is situated in front, and the cunei- 
form cartilages on each side of the upper opening. 

The thyroid cartilage (cartilago thyreoidea, v. scutiformis ; 
0vg&6$, a shield, and is the largest of the pieces com- 

posing the larynx. It is formed by two flat lamella), united in 
front, at an acute angle along the middle line, where they form a 
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vertical projection (fig. 30£), which becomes gradually effaced, 
as it is traced from above downwards. The two lamella), diverg- 
ing one from the other backwards, em- 
brace the cricoid cartilage, and termi- 
nate posteriorly by two thick projecting 
vertical borders, separated widely from 
each other; lienee, the thyroid carti- 
lage i?, d together wanting behind. I 1 he 
angular projection on the anterior sur- 
face in the median line is subcutaneous, 
and is much more prominent in the 
male than in the female, being named 
in the former the pomum Adami . . 

The lateral halves (2), or lamellae, 
named the a l re, are somewhat quadri- 
lateral in form, and arc perfectly sym- 
metrical. The external flattened sur- 
face of each ala is marked by an 
indistinct oblique line , which, com- 
mencing at a tubercle situated at the back part of the upper 
border of the cartilage, passes downwards and forwards, so as to 
mark off the anterior three-fourths of the surface from the 
remaining posterior portion. This line gives attachment below 
to the sterno-thyroid, and above to the thyro-hyoid muscle, 
whilst the small smooth surface behind it gives origin to part of 
the inferior constrictor of the pharynx, and affords attachment, 
by means of cellular tissue, to the thyroid body. On their inter- 
nal or posterior surfaces, the two aim arc smooth, and slightly 
concave, and by their union in front, form a retreating angle 
within corresponding with the ridge on the anterior aspect of the 
cartilage. The greater portion 01 the internal surface of the 
thyroid cartilage is connected to other parts, but the upper and 
posterior portion of each ala is lined loosely by the mucous mem- 
brane of the pharynx only, and forms the outer boundary of a 
lateral groove seen on each side ai the back of the larynx. The 


Fig. 302/ 




/;# v 

b-wihY."' .>* 


* Cartilages of the larynx separated and seen in front. — 1 to 4. Thyroid 
cartilage. 1. Vertical ridge, or Pommii Adami. 2 Right ala. 3. Supe- 
rior, and 4, infciior cornu of the right side. 5, 0. Cricoid cartilage, 7. 
Right arytenoid caitilagc. 
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upper border of the thyroid cartilage is slightly concave at the 
sidc^ and deeply notched in the middle line, above the pomum 
Adaini (1). This border is connected, in its whole extent, to 
the os-hyoidcs by a strong membrane, named the thyro-hyoid. 

The lower border, which is shorter than ihc upper, is scolloped 

out into three shallow concavities, a wider one in the middle 

and a smaller one at each si(h‘, separated from the first by an 

intervening tubercle. This border is connected with tlio^riooid 

cartilage, in the median line by the crieo-thyroid B&cmbranc, 

and on each side by the crico-thyroid muscle. The posterior slml imst0 _ 

borders of the thyroid cartilage, which are rating thick and rior borders. 

rounded, have a vertical direction, and arc prolonged upwards 

and downwards, into two processes, named cornua, which form 

respectively the posterior limits of the shallow lateral notches 

seen on the upper and lower margins of the cartilage. The 

stylo-pharyngeus and palato-pharyngcus muscles of each side 

are attached to these posterior borders. Of the four cornua, Tin* comn;i : 

all of which bend inwards, the two superior , or great cornua superior; 

(3) , pass backwards, upwards, and inwards, and terminate each 
by a blunt extremity, which is connected, by means of the 
lateral thyro-hyoid ligament, to the tip of the corresponding 
great cornu of the os hyoidcs. The in ferior , oi*smallcr,cormm inferior. 

(4) , which arc somewhat thicker but shorter, are directed for- 
wards and inwards, and present each, on the inner aspect of the 
tip, a smooth surface, for articulation with a prominence on the 
side of the cricoid cartilage. 

The cricoid cartilage, so named from its being shaped like Cricoid 
a ring, (zgiKO c, a ring; s ihog,) is thicker in substance and ji^ r 1 ! ,llkt \ 
stronger than the thyroid cartilage ; it forms tlie inferior, and a 
considerable portion of the back part of the larynx, and is 
the only one of the cartilages which completely surrounds this 
organ. It is deeper behind ( 3 ), where the thyroid cartilage is Imtistlikk- 
dcficicnt, measuring in the male about an inch from above tfl » 
downwards, but is much narrower in front ( 6 ), where its vertical 
measurement is only two lines and a half. The cricoid cartilage 
is circular below , but higher up it is somewhat compressed 
laterally, so that the passage through it is elliptical, its antero- 
posterior diameter being longer than the transverse. The ex- 
ternal surface is convex and smooth in front and at the sides, 
where it affords attachment to the crico-thyroid muscles, and 
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behind these to the inferior constrictor muscle on each side. 
The surface posteriorly is three or four times deeper and some- 
what broader. It presents in the middle line a slight vertical 
ridge, to which some of the longitudinal fibres of the oeso- 
phagus arc attached. On each side of this ridge is a broad 
depression for the posterior crico-arytcnoid muscle, and exter- 
nally and anteriorly to that a small rounded and slightly raised 
suriheofor articulation on either side with the inferior cornu 
of the tl* T roid cartilage. The internal surface of the cricoid 
cartilage is smooth, and is lined by the laryngeal mucous mem- 
brane. The lower border is rounded and horizontal, and is 
connected by a membrane to the first ring of the trachea. The 
upper border which, owing to the greater depth of the cartilage 
behind, is inclined obliquely upwards and backwards, is con- 
nected, in front, to the thyroid cartilage by the crico-thyroid 
membrane. On each side it gives attachment to the lateral part 
of the crico-thyroid membrane, and to the lateral crico-ary- 
tenoid muscle. Posteriorly this border of the cartilage presents 
a slight notch in the middle line, where it gives origin to some 
of the fibres of the arytenoid muscle. On the sides of this 
notch, and consequently on the highest part of the cartilage, 
are two convex «oval articular facettes, directed upwards and out- 
wards, to which the arytenoid cartilages are articulated. 

The arytenoid cartilages , (eartilagincs arytsenoidem, v. 
pyramidalcs, fig. 302, 7 ; a gvraipcc, a kind of ewer, e/Sof,) arc 
two in number, and are perfectly symmetrical in form. They 
may be compared to two three-sided pyramids recurved at the 
summit, measuring from five to six lines in height, resting by 
their bases on the posterior and highest part of the cricoid 
cartilage, and approaching near to one another towards the me- 
dian line. Each measures upwards of three lines in width, 
and more than a line from before backwards. Of its three 
faces, the posterior is broad, triangular, and excavated from 
above downwards, so that the summit of the cartilage is curved 
backwards. This concave smooth surface lodges part of the 
arytenoid muscle. The anterior surface, convex in its general 
outline, and somewhat rough, gives attachment to the thyro- 
arytenoid muscle, and, by a small tubercle, to the correspond- 
ing superior or false vocal cord. The internal surface, which is 
the narrowest of the three, and somewhat flattened, is parallel 
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with and very near to that of the opposite cartilage, being their eur- 
co.vered by the laryngeal mucous membrane. The anterior and fiM ' cs ’ 
posterior borders, which limit the internal face, ascend nearly 
in the same vertical plane, whilst the external border, which 
separates the anterior from the posterior surface, is directed 
obliquely upwards and inwards. 

The base of each arytenoid cartilage is slightly hollowed, ami banc, 
having towards its inner part a smooth surface for artifcilation 
with the cricoid cartilage. Two of its angles arc remarkably 
prominent, viz. ; one external , short, and rounded, which pro- 
jects backwards and outwards, and into which the posterior 
and the lateral crico-arytcnoid muscles are inserted ; the other Vocal cards 
anterior , which is more pointed, and forms a horizontal pro- ^Jj*** 1 t0 
jection forwards, to which the corresponding true vocal cord 
is attached. 

The apex of each arytenoid cartilage curves backwards and 
a little inwards, and terminates in a rounded point, which is 
surmounted by a small cartilaginous appendage named cornicu- 
lum laryngis, to be next described. 

The cornicula laryngis, or cartilages of Santorini, (capitula Two carti- 
Santorini,) arc two small yellowish cartilaginous nodules of a g ge * ri ° f . 
somewhat triangular or conical shape, which *are articulated 
with the summits of the arytenoid cartilages, and serve as it 
were to prolong them backwards and inwards. They arc some- 
times united to the arytenoid cartilages. 

The cuneiform cartilages , or cartilages of Wrisbcrg , are two Two cum*i- 
very small soft yellowish cartilaginous bodies, placed one on cartl “ 
each side of the larynx in the fold of mucous membrane, which 
extends from the summit* of the arytenoid cartilage to the 
epiglottis. They have a conical form, their base or broader part 
being directed upwards. They occasion small conical eleva- 
tions of the mucous membrane within the larynx, a little in 
advance of the cartilages of Santorini, with which, however, 
they are not directly connected. 

The epiglottis , (ewyKarng ; fig. 305, c,) is a single median The cpi- 
part formed by a thin lamella of yellow cartilage, shaped some- tf lottlsJ 
what like a cordate leaf, and covered by mucous membrane. It 
is placed in front of the superior opening of the larynx pro- placed in 
jeeting upwards immediately behind the base of the tongue. of 
In the ordinary condition its direction is vertical, the free 
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extremity curving forward towards the tongue, blit during the 
act of swallowing it is carried downwards and backwards over 
the entrance into the larynx, which it covers and protects. 

The cartilage of the epiglottis is broad and somewhat 
rounded at its upper free margin, but infcriorly becomes pointed, 
and is prolonged by means of a long, narrow, fibrous band (the 
thyro-epiglottic ligament) to the deep angular depression be- 
tw0cn«4hc aim of the thyroid cartilage, to which it is attached, 
behind fft-d below the median notch. Its lateral borders, 
which arc convex, arc only partly free, being in part concealed 
within the folds of mucous membrane, which pass back on each 
side to the arytenoid cartilages. The anterior or lingual sur- 
face is free only in the upper part of its extent, where it is 
covered by mucous membrane. Lower down, the membrane is 
reflected from it forwards to the base of the tongue, forming 
one median fold and two lateral folds or framula, sometimes 
called the glosso-cpiglottidean ligaments. The adherent por- 
tion of this surface is also connected with the posterior surface 
of the os hyoidcs by means of a median clastic tissue named the 
liyo-epiglottic ligament, and is moreover in contact with some 
glands and fatty tissue. The posterior or laryngeal surface of 
the epiglottis, which is free in the whole of its extent, is convex 
from above downwards, but concave from side to side. It is 
closely covered by the mucous membrane, on removing which, 
the yellow cartilaginous lamella of which the epiglottis consists 
is seen to be pierced by numerous little pits and perforations, 
in which are lodged small glands which open on the surface of 
the mucous membrane. 

Structure of the cartilages of the larynx . — The epiglottis, 
together with the cornicula laryngis and cuneiform cartilages, 
arc composed of what is called yellow or spongy cartilage, which 
has little tendency to ossify. The structure of all the other 
cartilages of the larynx resembles that of the costal cartilages, 
like which, they arc very prone to ossification as life advances 
(see p. cxxviii). 

Ligaments of the larynx. — The ligaments of the larynx 
are extrinsic , or those which connect it with contiguous parts, 
as the os hyoidcs and the trachea, and intrinsic , by means of 
which its several cartilaginous pieces arc connected one to the 
other. 
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Extrinsic ligaments . — The larynx is connected with the 
os liyoides by a broad membrane and by two round lateral liga- 
ments. The thyro-hyoid membrane , or middle thyro-hyoid liga- 
ment, is a broad, fibrous, and somewhat clastic membrane, which 
passes up from the whole length of the superior border of the 
thyroid cartilage to the os liyoides, being attached not to the 
inferior margin of that bone, but along the highest part of its 
internal or posterior surface. Owing to this arrangonuipt,*thc 
top of the larynx, when drawn upwards, is permits! to slip 
within the circumference of the hyoid bone, between which and 
the upper part of the thyroid cartilage, there is occasionally found 
a small synovial bursa. The thyro-hyoid membrane is thick and 
sub-cutaneous towards the middle line, but on each side becomes 
thin and loose, and is covered by the thyro-hyoid muscles. 
Behind it is the epiglottis with the mucous membrane of the 
base of the tongue, separated however by much adipose tissue 
and some glands. It is perforated by the superior laryngeal 
artery and nerve of each side. 

At the posterior limits of the thyro-hyoid membrane arc 
found the right and left lateral thyro-hyoid ligaments , rounded 
yellowish cords, which pass up from the superior cornua of 
the thyroid cartilage, to the rounded extremities of the great 
cornua of the hyoid bone. These lateral thyro-hyoid ligaments 
are distinctly elastic, and frequently enclose a small oblong car- 
tilaginous nodule, Avhich has been named cartilago triticea : 
sometimes this nodule is bony. 

The membrane which connects the lower border of the larynx 
(cricoid cartilage) to the first ring of the trachea, forms the 
commencement of that tube* 

Intrinsic ligaments . — The thyroid and cricoid cartilages arc 
connected together in front and at each side. In the former 
direction, a strong triangular yellowish ligament, consisting chiefly 
of elastic tissue, is attached to the contiguous borders of these 
two cartilages. It is named the crico-thyroid membrane , and 
sometimes the pyramidal or conoid ligament (fig. 304, c.). Its 
base is turned downwards, and is fixed to the upper margin of 
the cricoid cartilage. Its anterior surface is convex and is 
covered at the sides by the crico-thyroid muscles, and crossed 
horizontally by a small anastomotic arterial arch, formed by the 
junction of the crico-thyroid branches of the right and left supc- 
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rior thyroid arteries. The posterior surface of this membrane 
is covered only by the mucous membrane of the larynx. 

On tracing the crico-thyroid membrane backwards, its lateral 
portions, which are fixed on each side to the inner lip of the 
upper border of the cricoid cartilage, become much thinner and 
arc found to be continuous upwards with the lower margin of the 
inferior or true vocal cords, becoming blended with them firmly 
in /frorat. These lateral portions of the crico-thyroid mem- 
brane, described by Cruveilhier as the lateral crico-thyroid 
ligaments , are lined by the mucous membrane of the larynx, 
and correspond externally with the lateral crico-arytenoid and 
adjoining thyro-arytenoid muscles. 

On the sides, the inferior cornua of the thyroid cartilage are 
connected by two small but distinct articulations, having each a 
ligamentous capsule and a synovial membrane, with the sides of 
the cricoid cartilage. The prominent oval articular surfaces of 
the cricoid cartilage arc directed upwards and outwards, whilst 
those of the thyroid cartilage, which arc slightly concave, 
look in the opposite direction. The capsular fibres form a 
stout band behind this small joint, which possesses but little 
motion. 

The crico-arytenoid articulations are looser than the crico- 
thyroid just described. They arc surrounded by a series of thin 
capsular fibres, which, together with a loose synovial membrane, 
serve to connect the convex elliptical articular surfaces on the 
upper border of the cricoid cartilage with the concave articular 
depressions seen on the bases of the arytenoid cartilages. There 
is, moreover, a strong posterior crico-arytenoid ligament on 
each side, (fig 806 , 18 , 18 ,) arising from the cricoid, and in- 
serted into the inner and back part of the base of the arytenoid 
cartilage. 

The summits of the arytenoid cartilages and the cornicula 
laryngis have usually a fibrous and synovial capsule to connect 
them, but it is frequently indistinct. 

Two yellow clastic bands belonging to the epiglottis, named 
the hyo-epiglottic and thyro- epiglottic ligaments, which connect 
the epiglottis in the middle line with the hyoid bone and the 
thyroid cartilage, have already been incidentally noticed. The 
aryteno - epiglottidean ligaments and the superior thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments or false vocal cords, both of which arc 
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little more than folds of mucous membrane, and also the infe- 
rior thyro-arytenoid ligaments or true vocal cords, will be most 
conveniently described with the interior of the larynx. 

Interior of the larynx . — The superior aperture of the Parts seen 
larynx (see fig. 305), by which it communicates with the pha- }""nxare 
rynx, is a triangular opening, wide in front and narrow behind, the bujw- 
the lateral margins of which slope obliquely downwards and 
back wards. It is bounded in front by the epiglottis (*), fee- rynx. 
hind by the summits of the arytenoid cartilages (a) anckcornicula 
laryngis with the crescentic border of mucous membrane crossing 
the median space between them, and on the sides by*two folds of 
mucous membrane, named the arytena-cpiglottidcan folds, which. The aryte- 
cnclosing a few ligamentous and muscular fibres, pass forwards g^Ucfblds 
from the tips of the arytenoid cartilages and cornicula to the 
lateral margins of the epiglottis. 

On looking down through the superior opening of the larynx, 
the air-passage below this part is seen to become gradually con- 
tracted, especially in its transverse diameter, so as to assume 
the form of a long narrow fissure running from before back- 
wards. This narrow part of the larynx is called the glottis. It The glottic 
is situated on a level with the lower part of the arytenoid carti- 
lages. Below it, at the upper border of tin? cricoid carti- 
lage, the interior of the larynx assumes an elliptical form, and 
lower down still it becomes circular. The glottis is bounded 
laterally by four strongly marked folds of the mucous membrane, 
stretched from before backwards, two on each side, and named 
the vocal cords. The superior vocal cords arc much thinner The vocal 
and weaker than the inferior, and are arched or semi-lunar in supo- 
form ; the inferior or true vocal cords arc thick, strong, and riorami two 
straight. Between the right and left inferior vocal cord is the lnfcnor ’ 
narrow opening of the glottis, named the rima glottidis , and 
sometimes the glottis vcra 9 or true glottis (fig. 306, J ). 

Bounded above by the superior and below by the inferior vocal 
cord of each side, arc two deep oval depressions, seen of course, 
one on each side of the glottis, and named the sinuses , or ven- The rima 
tricles of the larynx (fig. 303, v) ; and lastly, leading upwards th^wntri- 
from the anterior part of these depressions, and on the outer cles, and the 
side of the superior vocal cord, are two small culs-de-sac, named pouches, 
the laryngeal pouches (s). Each of these parts, which arc covered 
with the mucous membrane, requires a separate description. 

4 c 
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The superior vocal cords , also called the false vocal cords, 
because they are not concerned in the production of the voice, 
are two folds of mucous membrane, containing a few slight 
fibrous fasciculi, named the superior thyro-arytenoid ligaments. 
These ligaments (above 
v, fig. 303) are fixed in 
front to the depression 
between the aim of the 
thyroid Cartilage, some- 
what above its middle, 
close to the attachment 
of the epiglottis ; whilst 
behind they arc connect- 
ed to the tubercles on 
the rough anterior surface 
of the arytenoid cartil- 
ages (a). Above, they 
are continuous with the 
scattered fibrous bundles 
contained in the aryteno- 
cpiglottidean folds. Be- 
low, enclosed in the 
mucous membrane, each 
forms a free crescentic 
margin, which bounds 
the corresponding ventricle of the larynx, the aperture of which 
is seen on looking down into the laryngeal cavity, because the 
superior vocal cords arc separated farther from each other than 
the inferior cords. 

The inferior or true vocal cords (fig. 303, r ; 306, 3 , 3 ), for it 
is by their vibration that the voice is produced, are two bands of 
elastic tissue, named the inferior thyro-arytenoid ligaments , 
which are attached in front to about the middle of the depression 



* View of the interior of the left half of the larynx, to show the ven- 
tricle and laryngeal pouch. (After Hilton; Guy’s Hosp. Reports, No.f>.) 
a. Left arytenoid eaitilagc. c, c. Sections of the cricoid cartilage, t. Thy- 
roid cartilage. c. Epiglottis, o. Left ventricle of the larynx, r. Left 
inferior or true vocal cord. s. Laryngeal pouch, b. Aryteno-cpiglottidcan 
muscle, "or compressor sacculi laryngis. /. Inside of trachea, which has 
been added to this figure. 
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between the ala; of the thyroid cartilage below the superior 
cords, and are inserted behind to the elongated anterior processes 
of the base of the arytenoid cartilages. These bands consist 
of closely arranged parallel fibres. They are continuous below 
with the thin lateral portions of the crico-thyroid membrane ; on 
their outer side they arc in contact with and connected to the 
fibres of the thyro-arytenoid muscles ; in other directions they 
arc free, and arc covered by the mucous membrane, wffich # is 
here so thin and closely adherent as to shew the whitcrtolour of 
these ligaments through it. Their upper and free edges, which 
arc sharp and straight, form the lower boundaries of the ventri- 
cles, and are the parts thrown into vibration during the produc- 
tion of the voice. Their inner surfaces arc flattened, and look 
towards each other. 

The rima glottulis (fig. 306, *), an elongated fissure, formed Therima 
between the inferior or true vocal cords, and, posteriorly, between k r,ottllij8 * 
the bases of the arytenoid cartilages, is, when slightly open, of 
a lancet-shape, the pointed extremity being turned forwards ; 
when further opened it is triangular, becoming widened behind ; 
and in its fully dilated condition it has the figure of ail elon- 
gated lozenge, with its posterior angle truncated. This aperture 
is the narrowest part of the interior of the laryn^; in the adult 
male it is about eleven lines, or nearly an inch in its antero- 
posterior measurement, and about four lines across at its widest 
part, which may be dilated to nearly half an inch. In the 
female its dimensions arc less, its antcro-posterior diajncter 
being about eight lines, and its transverse diameter about two. 

The vocal ligaments, which arc shorter than the glottis, measure 
about seven lines in the malt; and five in the female. 

The ventricles , or sinuses of the larynx (fig. 303, ?;), formed Tlu> ventri- 
between the superior and inferior vocal cords on each side, arc c,( * s or J 1 '. 

.. . . . . . nuscs of the 

two oblong cavities, narrower at their orifice than m their m- larynx, 
terior. The upper margin of each is crescentic, and the lower 
straight ; the outer surface is covered by the upper fibres of the 
corresponding thyro-arytenoid muscle. 

The small culs-de-sac, named the laryngeal pouches (.?), lead Thelarvn- 
from the anterior part of the ventricle upwards, for the space of j^„ c i lcge 
half an inch, between the superior vocal cords on the inner side, 
and the thyroid cartilage on the outer side, reaching as high as to 
the upper border of that cartilage at the sides of the epiglottis. 

4 g 2 
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Each of these supplementary cavities is conical in shape, and 
curved slightly backwards, so as to have been compared in form 
to a Phrygian cap. Its opening into the corresponding ventri- 
cle is narrow, and is generally limited by two folds of the lining 
mucous membrane. Numerous small glands, sixty or seventy in 
number, open into its interior, and it is surrounded by a quantity 
of fat. Externally to the fat, this little pouch receives a fibrous 
investment, which is continuous below with the superior vocal 
cord. Over its laryngeal side and upper end, is a thin layer of 
muscular fibres (compressor sacculi laryngis, arytmno-epiglot- 
tidcus inferior; Hilton) connected above with those found in 
the ary tamo-epiglottidcan folds (/;). The upper fibres of the 
tliyro-arytenoid muscles pass over the outer side of the pouch, 
some few being attached to its lower part. Lastly, the laryngeal 
pouch is supplied abundantly with nerves, derived from the 
superior laryngeal. 


Muscles of the Larynx. 

Besides certain extrinsic muscles already described, viz. : the 
stemo-hyoid, omo-hyoid, sterno-thyroid, and thyro-hyoid 
muscles, together with t\ie muscles of the supra-hyoid region, 
and the middle and inferior constrictors of the pharynx, all of 
which act more or less upon the entire larynx, there arc certain 
intrinsic muscles which move the different cartilages upon one 
another. These intrinsic muscles are the crico- thyroid, the 
posterior crico-aryinioid, the lateral crico-arytenoid , the thyro- 
arytenoid, and the arytenoid , together with certain slender 
muscular fasciculi connected with the epiglottis. All these 
muscles, except the arytenoid, which crosses the middle line, 
exist in pairs. 

The crico-thyroid muscle (crico-thyroideus, fig. 304, 10 ) 
is a short thick triangular muscle, seen on the front of the 
larynx, situated on the fore-part and side of the cricoid carti- 
lage. It arises by a broad origin from the cricoid cartilage, 
reaching from the m idian line backwards upon the lateral sur- 
face, and its fibres, passing obliquely upwards and outwards and 
diverging slightly, arc inserted into the lower border of the thy- 
roid cartilage, from the tubercle on each side of the median 
notch to the lesser cornu, and also into the anterior border of the 
latter process. The fibres of insertion reach from half a line to 
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a line upon the inner surface of the thyroid cartilage. The 
lower portion of the muscle, which is nearly horizontal in direc- 
tion, and is inserted into the 
lesser cornu, is usually distinct 
from the rest. Some of the 
superficial fibres arc almost al- 
ways continuous with the infe- 
rior constrictor of the plia*yn3f. 

The inner borders^ of the 
muscles of the two sides arc 
separated from each «thcr in the 
middle line by a triangular in- 
terval, broader above than below, 
and occupied by the crico-thy- 
roid membrane. The crico-thy- 
roid muscle is covered by the 
sterno-thyroid, and it covers the 
fore-part of tlic lateral crico-ary- 
tenoid and thyro-arytenoid mus- 
cles : its lower border is in contact with or covered by the thy- 
roid body, and its upper border 
adjoins the inferior constrictor 
of the pharynx. 

The posterior crico-aryle- 
noid muscle (crico-arytamoideus 
posticus, fig. 305, A), is found 

* Side view of the thyroid and cri- 
coid cartilages, with partof the trachea; 
after Willis. 8. Thyroid cartilage. 
9, 9. Cricoid cartilage. 10. Crico- 
thyroid muscle. 11. Crico- thyroid 
membrane or ligament. 12. Upper 
rings of trachea. 

t Posterior view of larynx, and part 
of trachea, dissected to shew the 
muscles. — a. Right arytenoid carti- 
lage. t,t. Posterior margins of thy- 
roid cartilage, c. Back of cricoid 
cartilage, ft. Os hyoides. e. Epiglot- 
tis. b. Left posterior crico-arytenoid 
muscle. s. Arytenoid muscle. 1. Fi- 
brous membrane at back of trachea, 
with the glands lying in it. n. Mus- 
cular fibres of the trachea, r. Cartilaginous rings of trachea. 
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at the back of the larynx beneath the mucous membrane 
in that situation. It arises from the broad depression seen on 
the corresponding half of the posterior surface of the cricoid 
cartilage. From this broad origin its fibres converge upwards 
and outwards towards the base of the arytenoid cartilage. The 
upper fibres are short and almost horizontal ; the middle arc the 
longest and run obliquely ; whilst the lower or anterior fibres 
arc nearly vertical. The muscle is inserted (fig. 306, 4 ), by a 
narrow slip, partly fleshy and partly tendinous, into the external 
process, or posterior and outer surface of the base of the aryte- 
noid cartilage, behind the attachment of the lateral crico-aryte- 
noid muscle. This muscle is situated between the pharyngeal 
mucous membrane and the cricoid cartilage. 

Two lateral The lateral crico-arytcnoid muscle (crico-arytscnoidcus late- 
noicTmua- r&lis, fig. 30 6, 5 ). — To obtain n proper view of this muscle and 
the thyro-arytenoid, which will be next described, it is necessary 
to remove the corresponding ala of the thyroid cartilage, by which 
they are in a great measure hidden. 30n * 

The lateral crico-arytanoid is 
smaller than the posterior, and is 
of an oblong form. It arises from 
the upper border of the side of the 
cricoid cartilage, its origin extend- 
ing as far back as the articular \ 
surface for the arytenoid carti- \ 

lage. Its fibres passing obliquely 
backwards and upwards, the ante- 
rior or upper ones being the long- 
est, aro attached to the external 
process or outer side of the base of the arytenoid cartilage and 
to the adjacent part of its anterior surface, in front of the inser- 
tion of the posterior crico-arytcnoid muscle. 

This muscle lies in the interval between the ala of the thy- 

* A diagram, slightly altered froi.i Willis, shewing a bird’s eye view of 
the interior of larynx. — 1. Opening of the glottis. 2, 2. Arytenoid carti- 
lages. 3, 3. Vocal cords. 4, 4. Posterior crico-arytcnoid muscles. 5. 
Right lateral crico-arytcnoid muscle ; that of the left side is removed. 6*. 
Arytenoid muscle. 7. Thyro-arytenoid muscle of the left side ; that of the 
right side is removed. 8. Upper border of the thyroid cartilage. 9, 9. 

U pper border and back of the cricoid cartilage. 13. Posterior crico-arytc- 
noid ligament. 
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roid cartilage and the interior of the larynx, being lined within 
by the mucous membrane of the larynx. Its anterior part 
is covered by the upper part of the crico-thyroid muscle. The 
upper border is in close contact and indeed is sometimes 
blended with the thyro-arytenoid muscle. 

The thyro-arytenoid (thyro-arytsenoidcus, fig. 306, 7 ) is a Two tliyro- 

broad flat muscle situated above the lateral crico-arytenoid. firyto 1 nolJ 

j muscles, 

It is thick below and in front, and becomes thinner upwards nad 
behind. It consists of several muscular fasciculi, whiqfc ame in 
front from the internal surface of the thyroid cartilage, from the 
lower two-thirds of the retreating angle formed by tJie junction 
of the two aim. They extend almost horizontally backwards 
and outwards to reach the base of the arytenoid cartilage. The 
lower portion of the muscle, which forms a thick fasciculus, consisting 
receives a few additional fibres from the posterior surface of the ^j^ g two 
crico-thyroid membrane, and is inserted into the anterior pro- 
jection on the base of the arytenoid cartilage and to the adja- 
cent part of the surface close to the insertion of the lateral 
erico-arytcnoid muscle. The thinner portion of the thyro-ary- 
tenoid muscle is inserted higher up on the anterior surface and 
outer border of that cartilage. The lower portion of the muscle 
lies parallel with the rima glottidis, immediately on the outer 
side of the corresponding true chorda vocalis ( 3 ), with which it is 
intimately connected, and into the outer surface of which some 
of its fibres are inserted. According to some authorities, how- 
ever, the cord and muscle can be completely separated. The 
upper thin portion lies upon the outer side of the corresponding 
laryngeal pouch and ventricle close beneath the mucous mem- 
brane. The entire muscle .may be dissected indeed from the 
interior of the larynx by raising the mucous membrane and 
vocal cord. Its outer surface is covered by a loose cellular 
tissue, which separates it from the internal surface of the ala of 
the thyroid cartilage. Home of the fibres of this muscle pass 
round the border of the arytenoid cartilage, and become con- 
tinuous with some of the oblique fibres of the arytenoid muscle, 
to be presently described. 

Santorini described three thyro-arytenoid muscles, an inferior and middle , Santorini 
which arc constant, and a superior, ns sometimes present. The fibres of the ^ribcd 
superior fasciculus, when present, arise nearer to the notch of the thyroid por " 

cartilage, and arc attached to the upper part of the arytenoid cartilage. 
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This is named by Scemmcrring the mall thyro-arytenoid, whilst the two 
other portions of the muscle constitute the great thyro-arytenoid of that 
author. 

Thyro and Muscular fibres connected with the epiglottis . — Under the 

epiglotti- namc of thyro-epiglottideus and arytanio-cpiglottidcm muscles, 

dean fibres, some thin scattered fasciculi have been noticed and described by 

anatomists, as extending on each side from the thyroid and 

arytcqyid cartilages to the corresponding margin of the epiglottis. 

Thyro-cpi- The l hy ^epiglottidean fibres arise from the inner surface of the 

dcjlressor 1 thyroid cartilage close upon the outer side of the origin of the 

cpigiottidis. thyro-aryteijoid muscle, and ascend to reach the margin of the 

epiglottis. They constitute the depressor cpigiottidis . The 

Arytono- ary teeno- epiglottidean fibres (fig. 303, b) arise from the corre- 
epiglottid. .. 40 . _ , 

sponding arytenoid cartilage just above. the point of attachment 

of the superior vocal cord, and passing forwards spread out so as 
to cover the upper end and part of the side of the laryngeal pouch 
on its laryngeal aspect, and arc finally inserted by a broad ex- 
panse into the margin of the epiglottis. That part of the muscle 
which covers the pouch was described by Mr. Ililton as the ary- 
Compressor l nn o-epig lott idc u s inferior or compressor sacculi laryngis , and 
ryngis. 1 stated by him to be distinguished by a cellular interval from 
another fasciculus of fibres situated higher up in the aryteno- 
cpiglottidean folds, which might be named the arytceno-epiglot- 
tideus superior. Sometimes a few of the fibres of the aryteno- 
cpiglottidcan muscle appear to be continuous round the outer 
border of the arytenoid cartilage with sonic of the oblique fasci- 
culi of the arytenoid muscle. 

One iiryte- The arytenoid muscle (ary tamo ulcus, fig. 305, s), the 
do, only single muscle belonging to the larynx, is situated beneath 

the mucous membrane on the back of this organ, lying upon the 
posterior concave surfaces of the ,rytcnoid cartilages, and stretch- 
ing across the interval between them. This muscle, which is 
short and thick, arises from the whole length of the outer border 
and posterior surface of one arytenoid cartilage, and is inserted 

of oblique to corrcs P on( ^ n g P arls of the other cartilage. It consists of 

«*imi trails- three sets of fibres : one transverse, and two oblique. The 
E blm ~ transverse fibres (aryteenoideus transversus), the deepest and 
most numerous, pass straight across, whilst the two sets of 
oblique fibres (aryteenoideus obliquus) pass from the base of one 
cartilage to the apex of the opposite one, crossing each other in 
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the middle line superficially to the transverse set. Some of these 
oblique fibres become continuous round the side of the aryte- 
noid cartilage with fibres of the tliyro-arytenoid and aryteno- 
cpiglottic muscles, as already mentioned. 

The lower border of the arytenoid muscle touches the cricoid 
cartilage, from which a few muscular fibres generally arise ; its 
posterior surface is covered by the pharyngeal mucous membrane, 
which is prolonged over its upper border and a small par^ of*its 
anterior surface between the arytenoid cartilages, tt^bc conti- 
nued into the interior of the larynx. 

ACTION OF THE INTRINSIC MUSCLES OF TIIE LARYNX. 

The two erko-thyroid muscles (fig. 304, ,0 ) must cause the thyroid and Actions of 
cricoid cartilages to turn on each other ut their posterior articulation, 
whereby they are made to approach ill front, whilst the summit of the cri- 
coid behind is carried forwards upon the cricoid, or, vice versa , the cricoid 
backwards from the thyroid; and since the arytenoid cartilages are moved 
backwards together with the cricoid, in consequence of their connexion to it 
by the strong posterior crico-arytcnoid ligaments, the action of the crico- 
thyroid muscles will be to elongate and tighten the vocal cords. The 
posterior crico-arytcnoid muscles (fig. 30(5, 4 , 4 ) cause the arytenoid cartilages 
to swing upon their base with a rotatory movement outwards and back- 
wards, which is not hindered by the aforesaid ligament, so that their ante- 
rior processes, together with the attached vocal cords, part from each other, 
and the opening of the glottis is thus dilated. The lateral crico-arytcnoid 
muscles ( 5 ) swing the arytenoid cartilages back again in the opposite direc- 
tion to the last-named muscles, so as to approximate their anterior extre- 
mities, and thus contract the opening of the glottis. 

The thyro-arytenoid muscles ( 7 ) also bring the anterior processes of the 
arytenoid cartilages together, and thus constrict the glottis. According to 
Mr. Willis, their further and chief action, is to draw forwards the aryte- 
noid cartilages, with the back ptut of the cricoid cartilage, to which these 
are affixed, and thus to cause the cricoid cartilage to turn on the inferior 
cornua of the thyroid, by which means the crico-thyroid interval in front is 
increased, and the vocal cords arc shortened and relaxed ; but, according to 
another opinion, it has been conceived that these muscles tighten the cords 
by the rotation inwards of the arytenoid cartilages, or by the action of some 
fibres supposed to be attached to the outer surface of the cords. 

The single arytenoid muscle ( B ) approximates the arytenoid cartilages, and 
thus constricts the posterior part of the rima glottidis. The tendency of 
some of its fibres, hut especially the superficial and oblique ones, to rotate 
the arytenoid cartilages outwards, and thus, by drawing more apart their 
anterior processes, to widen the opening of the glottis, is counteracted by the 
lateral crico-urytenoid muscles. The few scattered fibres of the arytenoid 
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muscle, which, together with those of the thyro-arytenoid and aryteno-epi- 
gbttukan muscles, encircle as it were the upper part of the lurynx, must 
tend to contract its superior aperture. The fasciculi of the thyro-arytic- 
noidci on the outer side, and those of the arytseno-cpiglottidci (fig. 303 , b) 
upon the summit and inner side, of the laryngeal pouches, will serve to com- 
press these sacs. 

Lastly, the thyro-epiglottidei, so far as they operate, are depressors of the 
epiglottis. 
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The ^mucous membrane and glands of the larynx , — The 
mucous mymbrane of the larynx is continuous above with that of 
the mouth and pharynx, and below with that of the trachea. 
Reaching thic anterior surface and sides of the epiglottis, from 
the root of the tongue, it forms the three glosso-cpiglottidean 
folds, and is then reflected over the posterior or laryngeal sur- 
face of the epiglottis. From the margins of the epiglottis to 
the summits of the arytenoid cartilages, it forms the aryteno- 
epiglottidean folds, or lateral boundaries of the superior aperture 
of the larynx. Lastly, in the notch between the summits of the 
arytenoid cartilages, it turns over the upper border of the ary- 
tenoid muscle. Sinking thus into the larynx (see fig. 303), it 
turns over the superior vocal cords, lines the ventricles and sac- 
culi laryngis, and is then reflected over the inferior vocal cords 
(r), below which it descends ( d ) upon the lateral and middle 
portions of the crico-thyroid membrane, and finally lines the 
entire inner surface of the cricoid cartilage (c r). 

The laryngeal mucous membrane is thin and of a pale pink 
colour. In some situations it adheres intimately to the subja- 
cent parts, especially on the epiglottis, and still more in passing 
over the true vocal cords, on which it is extremely thin and 
most closely adherent. About the, upper part of the larynx, 
above the glottis, it is extremely sensitive. In or near the 
arytcno-epiglotidcan folds it covers a quantity of loose cellular 
tissue, which is liable in disease to infiltration, constituting 
oedema of the glottis. Like the mucous membrane in the rest 
of the air passages, that of the larynx is covered in the greater 
part of its extent with a columnar ciliated epithelium, by the 
vibratory action of which the mucus is urged upwards. The 
cilia are found higher up in front than on each side and behind, 
reaching in the former direction as high as the widest portion of 
the epiglottis, and in other directions, to a line or two above the 
border of the superior vocal cords : higher than these points the 
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epithelium loses its cilia, and gradually assumes a squamous form, 
like that of the pharynx and mouth. 

Glands .— The lining membrane of the larynx is provided Laryngeal 
with numerous glands , which secrete an abundant mucus ; and 
the orifices of which may be seen almost everywhere, excepting 
upon and near the true vocal cords. They abound particularly 
upon the epiglottis (fig. 8 05, c), in the substance of which arc 
found upwards of fifty little compound glands. Betwgen 4he 
anterior surface of the epiglottis, the os-hyoides, anjJ the root upon the 
of the tongue, is a mass of yellowish fat, erroneously named the 
epiglottidean gland, in or upon which some real # glands may 
exist. Another collection of glands, named arytenoid , is placed in aryteno- 
within the fold of mucous membrane in front of each arytenoid 
cartilage, from which a series may be traced forwards, along the in pouches, 
corresponding superior vocal cord. The glands of the laryngeal 
pouches have already been described. 

Vessels and Nerves of the Larynx. 

The arteries of the larynx are derived from the superior thy- Arteries of 
roid (see p. 474), a branch of the external carotid, and from the lai T nx - 
inferior thyroid (sec p. 513), a branch of the subclavian. The veins Veins, 
join the superior middle and inferior thyroid veins. The lym- 
phatics are numerous and pass through the cervical glands. The 
nerves are supplied from the superior laryngeal and inferior or Nerves, 
recurrent laryngeal branches of the pncumogastric nerves, joined 
by branches of the sympathetic. The superior laryngeal nerves 
supply the mucous membrane, and also the crico-thyroid muscles, 
and in part the arytenoid muscle. The inferior laryngeal nerves 
supply, in part, the arytenoid muscle, and all the other muscles, 
excepting the crico-thyroid. 

The superior and inferior laryngeal nerves of each side com- 
municate with each other in two places, viz., at the back of the 
larynx, beneath the pharyngeal mucous membrane, and on the 
side of the larynx, under the ala of the thyroid cartilage. 

(Sec p. 809.) 

DEVELOPMENT AND OHOWTT1 OF TIIE LARYNX. 

Development . — The rudimentary larynx consists, according to Valentin, Develop- 
of two slight enlargements having a fissure between them, and embracing jjj™* 
the entrance from the (esophagus into the trachea. According to Reichert, 
the rudiments of the arytenoid cartilages arc the first to appear. Rathk6, how- 
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ever, states that all the cartilages form at the same time, and arc recog- 
nisable together as the larynx enlarges, the epiglottis appearing last. In 
the human embryo, Flcischmann could not detect the cartilages at the 
seventh week, though the larynx was half a line in length, but at the eighth 
week there were visible the thyroid and cricoid cartilages, consisting then 
and afterwards of two lateral halves, which arc united together by the sixth 
month. 

Growth . — During childhood the growth of the larynx is \ery slow. 
Uichcraml found that there was scarcely any difference between the dimen- 
sions ortliis organ in a child of three and in one of twelve years of age. Up 
to the age ^puberty the larynx is similar in the male and female, the chief 
characteristics at that period being the small .dye and comparative slightness 
of the organ, and the smooth rounded form of the thyroid cartilage in front. 
In the female these conditions arc permanent, excepting that a slight 
increase in size takes place. In the male, on the contrary, remarkable 
changes rapidly occur, and the larynx speedily becomes more prominent 
and more perceptible at the upper part of the neck. Its cartilages become 
larger, thicker, and stronger, and the alai of the thyroid cartilage project 
forward in front so as to foim at their union witli one another, at uu acute 
angle, the prominent ridge named pomum Ada mi, At the same time the 
mctliau notch on its upper border is considerably deepened. In consequence 
of these changes in the thyroid cartilage, the distance between its angle 
in front and the arytenoid cartilages behind becomes greater, and the 
chordrc vocales are necessarily lengthened. Hence the dimensions of the 
glottis, which, at the time of puberty, are increased by about one-third only 
in the female, are 1 nearly doubled in the male, and the adult male larynx 
becomes altogether one-third larger than that of the female. 

Towards the middle of life, the cartilages of the larynx first shew u ten- 
dency to ossification ; this commences first in the thyroid cartilage, then 
appears in the cricoid, and lastly in the arytenoid cartilages. In the thyroid 
cartilage the ossification usually begins at the cornua and posterior borders ; 
it then gradually extends along the whole inferior border, and subsequently 
spreads upwards through the cartilage. The cricoid cartilage first becomes 
ossified at its upper bolder upon each side,* near the two posterior articular 
eminences, and the ossification invades the lateral parts of the cartilage 
before encroaching on it either in fr it or behind. The arytenoid carti- 
lages become ossified from below upwards. 

THE THYROID BODY. 

The thyroid body is a soft, reddish, and highly vascular 
organ, situated in the lower part of the neck, embracing the 
front and sides of the upper part of the trachea, and reaching 
up to the sides of the larynx. From its general resemblance to 
the glandular organs, it has been called the thyroid gland , but 
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it possesses no system of excretory ducts. Its function is 
unknown, but, owing to its local connexion with the principal 
cartilage of the larynx, it is usually described with that organ, 
and has received the name thyroid. 1 1 is of an irregular, semi- 
lunar form, consisting of two lateral lobes , united together 
towards their lower ends by a transverse portion named the 
isthmus. Viewed as a whole, the thyroid body is convex on 
the sides and in front, forming a rounded projection upon flic 
trachea and larynx. It is covered by the sterno-hyofd, sterno- 
thyroid, and omo-hyoid muscles, and behind them it comes into 
contact with the sheath of the great vessels of tli» neck. Its 
deep surface is concave where it rests against the trachea and 
larynx. It usually extends so far back as to touch the lower 
portion of the pharynx, and on the left side the (esophagus also. 

Each lateral lobe measures usually two inches or upwards in 
length, and three-quarters of an inch in its thickest part, which 
is below its middle. The right lobe is usually a few lines 
longer and thicker than the left. The general direction of each 
is, from below, obliquely upwards and backwards, reaching from 
opposite the sixth ring of the trachea to the posterior border of 
the thyroid cartilage, of which it covers the inferior cornu and 
adjoining part of the ala. The upper end of th6 lobe, which is 
thinner, and sometimes called the cornu , is usually connected to 
the side of the thyroid and cricoid cartilages by cellular tissue. 

The transverse part, or isthmus , which connects the two late- 
ral lobes together a little above their lower ends, measures 
nearly half an inch in breadth, and from a quarter to three quar- 
ters of an inch in depth ; it commonly lies across the third and 
fourth rings of the trachea, bflt is very inconstant in size and shape, 
so that the portion of trachea left uncovered by it is subject to cor- 
responding variation. From the upper part of the isthmus, or 
from the adjacent portion of either lobe, but most frequently 
the left, a conical portion of the thyroid body, named, from its 
shape and position, the pyramid , or middle lobe (cornu medium, 
eolumna media), often proceeds upwards to the middle of the 
hyoid bone, to which its apex is attached by loose fibrous tissue. 
Commonly this process lies somewhat to the left ; occasionally 
it is thicker above than below, or is completely detached, or 
is split into two parts. Sometimes it appears to consist of 
fibrous tissue only, but often presents a reddish fibrous appear- 
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ancc, as if containing muscular fibres. According to Cruveilhier, 
the muscle described by Scemmcrring, under the name of the 
levator glandulat Ihyreoidea is nothing more than this process 
of the thyroid body. There can be no doubt, however, that in 
certain cases true muscular fasciculi, probably part of the thyro- 
hyoid muscle, descend from the hyoid bone to the thyroid gland 
or its pyramidal process. It sometimes, though rarely, happens 
that tlvo isthmus is altogether wanting, the lateral lobes being 
then conflicted by cellular or fibrous tissue only. 

The weight of the thyroid body varies ordinarily from one to 
two ounces. It is always larger in the female than in the male, 
and appears in the former to increase periodically about the 
time of menstruation. The thyroid body, moreover, is subject 
to much variation of size, and is, occasionally, the seat of enor- 
mous hypertrophy, constituting the disease called goitre. The 
colour of the thyroid body is of a dusky brownish red, but 
sometimes it presents a yellowish hue. 

Structure . — The texture of this organ is firm and granular. 
It is invested with a thin transparent layer of dense cellular 
tissue, which connects it with the adjacent parts, surrounds and 
supports the vessels as they enter it, and imperfectly separates 
its substance iilto small masses of irregular form and size. This 
interstitial cellular tissue is free from fat. 

When the thyroid body is cut into, a yellow glairy fluid 
escapes from the divided substance, which is itself found to con- 
sist of multitudes of minute closed vesicles, composed of a simple 
external capsular membrane, and containing a yellow fluid, with 
corpuscles resembling cell-nuclei and sometimes nucleated cells 
floating in it. These vesicles are surrounded by capillary ves- 
sels, and arc held together in groups or imperfect lobules by 
areolar tissue. They vary in size from -^j-tli of an inch in 
diameter to that of a millet-seed, so as to be visible to the naked 
eye, — differing in size however, in different individuals, more 
than in the same thyroid body. The vesicles arc spherical, 
oblong, or flattci ed, and are perfectly distinct from each 
other; the corpuscles , according to Simon,* arc in the foetus 
and young subject disposed in close apposition and in a single 
layer on the inner side of the vesicles, but detach themselves in 


* Physiological Essay on the Thymus Gland, Loud. 1845, p. 78. 
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the progress of growth. The fluid coagulates by the action of 
heat or of alcohol, preserving, however, its transpjirency. Ac- 
cording to the recent analyses, the substance of the thyroid chenuVni 
body consists principally of albumen with traces of gelatine, composi- 
stearinc, oleine, and extractive matter, besides alkaline and 
earthy salts and water. The salts arc chloride of sodium, a 
little alkaline sulphate, phosphates of potash, lime, and mag- 
nesia, with some oxide of iron. • 0 

Vessels . — The arteries (pp. 474, 512) of the thyroid body Arteries, 
are the superior and inferior thyroids of each side, to which is 
sometimes added a fifth vessel, named the lowest thyroid of • 
Ncubaucr and Erdmann. The arteries arc remarkable for their 
relative size, and for their frequent and large anastomoses; they 
terminate in a capillary network, upon the outside of the closed 
vesicles. The veins , which are equally large, ultimately form veins, 
plexuses on the surface, from which a superior, middle, and 
inferior thyroid vein (sec pp. 620, 627) are formed on each side. 

The superior and middle thyroid veins open into the internal 

jugular; the inferior veins emanate from a plexus formed in 

front of the trachea, and open on the right side into the superior 

cava, and on the left into the brachio-ccphalic vein. The absorbents, 

lymphatics of the thyroid body arc extremely ^lumcrous and ,lllfl 

large, and indeed are supposed to be concerned in conveying 

into the blood the products formed within this organ. 

Nerves . — The nerves are derived from the pncumo-gastric, nerves, 
and from the middle and inferior cervical ganglia of the sympa- 
thetic. 

Development . — According to I^Ir. Goodsir,* the thyroid body is derived Dovrlop- 
from, or rather is a remnant of, the blasto-dcrrnic or germinal membrane, llu ‘ nt * 
an origin which lie also assigns to the thymus gland and suprarenal capsules. 

It may be easily recognised, he says, us distinct from the thymus by its 
more opaque and homogeneous appearance, and by its containing a larger 
quantity of vascular tissue round its component cells. According to the 
same observer, the superior and inferior thyroid arteries arc derived respec- 
tively from the first and second primitive aortic arches. Thu transverse part 
is developed subsequently to the two lateral lobes. In the fetus, and lim- 
ing early infancy, this organ is relatively larger than in after life ; its pro- 
portion to the weight of the body iri the new-born infant being 1 to 243 or 
400, whilst at the end of three weeks it becomes only 1 to 1 J (50, and in 


* Philosoph. Transact. 1846. 
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the adult 1 to 1800. (Krause.) In advanced life the thyroid body be- 
comes indurated, and frequently contains earthy deposit ; its vesicles also 
attain a very large size. 


TIIE THYMTJS GLAND. 

The thymus gland or body (glandula tliymus, corpus tliymi- 
cum,) is a temporary organ which reaches its greatest size at 
aUbut «thc end of the second year, after which period it ceases 
to grow,*and is gradually reduced to a mere vestige. When 
examined in its mature state in an infant under two years of age, 
it appears oc a narrow elongated glandular-looking body, situated 
partly in the thorax, and partly in the lower part of the neck ; 
lying, below, in the anterior mediastinal space, close behind the 
sternum, and in front of the great vessels, and reaching upwards 
upon the trachea in the neck. Its colour is greyish, with a 
pinkish tinge; its consistence is soft and pulpy, and its surface 
appears distinctly lobulated. Tt consists of two lateral parts , 
or lobes, which touch each other along the middle line, and arc 
nearly symmetrical in form, though generally unequal in size, 
sometimes the left, and sometimes the right lobe being the 
larger of the two. Often an intermediate lobe exists between 
the two lateral ones, and occasionally the whole body forms a 
single mass. The forms of the smaller lobules also differ on 
the two sides. 

Each lateral lobe is of an elongated triangular form, its base 
being directed downwards. The summit , or upper extremity, 
usually mounts up into the neck, reaching above the sternum, as 
high as to the lower border of the thyroid body. The base rests 
on the upper part of the pericardium, to which it is connected by 
cellular tissue. The anterior surface, slightly convex, is covered 
by the first and the upper part of the second bone of the 
sternum, reaching, in the infant at birth, as low down as op- 
posite the fourth costal cartilage. .It is attached to the sternum 
by loose cellular tissue, but opposite the upper part of that 
bone is separated from ’t by the origins of the sterno-liyoid and 
stemo-thyroid muscles, which also cover it in the neck. The 
posterior surface, somewhat concave, rests, in the thorax, upon 
the front of the aortic arch, and the large arteries arising from 
thence, and also on the left innominate vein, some cellular 
tissue interposing between it and these parts. In the neck, 
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it lies upon the front and corresponding side of the trachea, 
as high as the thyroid body. Its external border is in contact 
with the corresponding layer of the mediastinal pleura, near the 
internal mammary artery, and higher up (in the neck), with 
the carotid artery, or its sheath. The internal border is in 
close contact with that of the opposite lateral lobe. The 
dimensions of the thymus of course vary according to its stage Its size, 
of development. At birth it measures above two incircs iti 
length, an inch and a half wide below, and about thrift or four 
lines in thickness. Its weight nt that period is about half an weight, and 
ounce. Its specific gravity, which is at first ab*ut 1*050, 
diminishes as the gland continues to waste. 

Structure The thymus gland is surrounded by a proper structure. 

investment of thin areolar tissue, which connects it with sur- 
rounding parts, and encloses in a common envelope the smaller Wine, 
masses which compose it. This being removed, the substance 
of the thymus is found to consist of numerous compressed 
lobules, connected by a more delicate intervening areolar tissue. 

These lobules vary in size from that of a pin’s head to that of a lobules, 
pea. Each lobule, when divided, is seen to contain several ^ iclcs 
membranous cells or vesicles. According to Sir Astley Cooper,* 
the cellular recesses of each lobule open into a siflall pouch at 
its base, which in turn communicates with a large elongated 
central cavity running through the corresponding lateral lobes of The central 
the gland — the vesicles, the pouches, and the central cavity, all tJVlty 
containing a white fluid resembling chyle. This cavity, named 
by Sir A. Cooper the reservoir of the thymus , is represented by or reservoir 
him as branching out into diverticula, around which the lobules 
are disposed, and is described* as being lined by a vascular mem- 
brane, which is prolonged through the diverticula and pouches 
into the cells. Moreover, the lobules themselves arc said to be 
held together by a strong band, around which they are attached 
like knots upon a rope, which is itself arranged spirally around 
the common central cavity. The existence of a continuous 
central cavity, containing a chylous fluid, is doubted by Ilenle, ter 
and denied by llcrrcs, UischofF, and Haugstcdt, who think that 
the vesicles are perfectly closed, and independent of each other. 

Mr. Goodsir is of opinion that this common cavity results from 

* Anatomy of the Thymus Gland. London, 1832. 
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tlic mode of preparation, by the distension and separation of 
contiguous lobules which adhere only slightly together, whilst 
the entire glandular mass is enveloped in a strong cellular cap- 
sule. Meckel, Tiedemann, and Husclikc recognize the presence 
of a cavity, which, according to the latter, is most distinctly 
seen in well nourished children, in whom it is distended with a 
white fluid. Mr. Simon, who by his recent investigations has 
shew* that the primitive form of the thymus gland is a linear 
tube, fram which, as it grows, lateral branched diverticula sub- 
sequently bud out, states, that in the mature thymus, this tube 
becomes obscure ; that the central cavity described and figured 
by Sir A. Cooper is too large, owing to over-distension ; but, 
nevertheless, that all the parts of each lateral lobe of the thymus 
do depend on a single common cavity, and that even the ter- 
minal vesicles communicate with it by means of the numerous 
diverticula. The central cavity has no outlet, and the thymus 
gland has no excretory duet. 

The walls of the ultimate vesicles arc formed of simple homo- 
geneous membrane ; they arc surrounded by a network of fine 
capillary vessels, and arc supported by a delicate cellular tissue, 
containing some clastic fibres. The white fluid found in the 
vesicles and interior of the thymus is particularly abundant in 
stout healthy infants, but scanty in opposite conditions. It 
contains numerous corpuscles, closely resembling the pale blood- 
corpuscles and those found in the chyle and in the juice of the 
lymphatic glands. The milky character of the thymic fluid is 
owing to the presence of these corpuscles, and not of minute 
molecules as is the case with the chyle. The corpuscles arc 
either flattened circular discs or spherical bodies, varying in dia- 
meter from irsrVuth to yuVtfth rf an inch. They contain a 
nucleus, composed itself of from one to three, or even four, dark 
clear granules. According to the observations of Mr. Gulliver, 
the action of re-agents upon the corpuscles of the fluid of the 
thymus is precisely similar to that upon the corpuscles of the 
chyle and lymph. 

Vessels . — The arteries are derived from various sources, viz., 
from the internal mammary arteries, .the inferior and superior 
thyroid, the subclavian and carotid arteries. They terminate 
in capillary vessels, which form a vascular envelope around each 
vesicle. 
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The veins pursue a different course from the arteries, and, for veins, 
the most part, open into the left innominate vein. 

The lymphatics are large, but their course has not been well absorbents, 
studied. Sir A. Cooper succeeded in injecting them only once 
in the human subject. According to Simon, they may be 
traced through the gland, but do not arise from its cavity.; they 
terminate in the thoracic duct, or in the right lymphatic duct. 

It is probable that they arc concerned in conveying ii^lo Uic 
blood the products formed in the substance of the thyjpius. 

The nerves arc very minute. Haller thought they were nerves, 
partly derived from the phrenic nerves, but, according to Sir 
A. Cooper, no filaments from these nerves go into the gland, 
though, as well as a branch from the dcsccndeus noni, they 
reach the investing capsule. .Small filaments, derived from the 
pneumogas trie and sympathetic nerves, descend on the thyroid 
body, to the upper part of the thymus. Sympathetic nerves 
also reach the gland along its various arteries, especially on the 
thymic branch of the internal mammary artery. 

Chemical Composition . — The substance and fluid of the thy- Chemical 
m us contain nearly eighty per cent, of water. Its solid animal 
constituents are composed essentially of albumen and fibrin in 
large quantities, mixed with gelatine and other ^animal matter. 

The salts arc principally alkaline and earthy phosphates, with 
chloride of potassium. It contains, therefore, no constituents 
especially rich in carbon. 

Development . — According to Mr. Goodsir,* the thymus gland, like the Dcvelop- 
thyroid body, is essentially a highly-developed remnant of the blasto- dermic m< ‘ ut ’ 
membrane, the use of which, both originally and ns thus modified, lie con- a 

ccivcs to be to prepare material for liutiitivc pm poses. At first, according 
to his statement, the thyroid and thymus are not distinguishable from each 
other, hut soon they become separated by the absorption of a part between 
them. 

The early development of the thymus has been carefully studied by Mr. mid Simon's 
Simon, t whose researches were chieHy conducted in the embryos of swine and researches, 
oxen. In embryos, about half an inch in length, it may be seen by the aid 
of a high power ; and in those of one and a half inch, by the aid of a simple 
lens. When first distinguishable, it consists of u simple tube closed in 
all directions, lying along the carotid vessels. The contents of this tube 
are granular, but do not shew regular corpuscles ; its walls are delicate and 
homogeneous. The tube lias no connexion with the respiratory mucous 


* Loc . cit. Philos. Tunis. lfcvlG. 
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membrane, as was supposed by Arnold ; and, so soon as it is discoverable, 
it is found to be perfectly distinct from the thyroid body. At intervals along 
the sides of this tube small vesicles bud out, so as to form lateral diverticula, 
which contain nucleated corpuscles, and which go on subsequently branch- 
ing out by twos or fours, — the formation of the permanent vesicles being 
merely the last repetition of this process. In the human foetus, at about the 
ninth week the thymus consists of two minute elongated parallel parts, lying 
chiefly on the upper part of the pericardium, and presenting under the micro- 
scope a distinct tubulo-vcsicular structure ; it then increases rapidly until 
birth, but not equally, for it grows especially during the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth montils of intra-uterine existence. 

After birth, the thymus, as already stated, continues to grow to near the 
end of the SQ 2 ond year. According to the observations of Ilaugstedt and 
Simon upon the weight of this organ in young animals, it appears for a short 
time after birth to increase not merely absolutely, hut even luster than the 
rest of the system, and during the next^ period only to keep pace with the 
increase of the body. After the second year it censes to grow, and becomes 
gradually converted by tiic eighth or twelfth year into a fatty mass. In this 
condition the corpuscles of the thymus disappear, forming, according to 
Simon’s opinion, the nuclei of cells which become developed into the cells of 
adipose tissue. At puberty the thymus is reduced to a mere vestige, 
losing its original structure entirely, and consisting of brownish tissue found 
in the upper part of the anterior mediastinum. Traces of it, however, have 
been found at the twentieth or twenty-liftli year, and, us an extreme 
exception, at the age of thirty. 

The thymus gfaml presents no difference in the two sexes. It exists, 
according to Simon, in all animals breathing by lungs, and is persistent in 
those which hyhenmtc, though only as a mass of fat. 

Function . — The functions of the thymus gland are not known. It was 
supposed by Hcwson, on the ground of the identity between the thymic and 
lymph particles, that this organ is an appendage to the lymphatic system, 
and that its particles are concerned in the formation of the blood globules. 
Others have conceived that its office was in some way to prepare a nutritive 
fluid for the system of the foetus and early infant. Mr. Simon concludes 
that the thymus is intended to set asidf from the blood a reserve of oxidi/.- 
ablc material available for respiration, at a period of life wlien but a spanty 
supply of respirable matter is derived from the w’car of the muscular tissue. 
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THE URINARY ORGANS. 

Tiik urinary organs consist of the kidneys, by which the 
urine is secreted, and of the ureters , bladder , and urethra , which 
are concerned in its excretion and evacuation. As # locally con- 
nected, the supra-renal capsules are usually described with these 
organs, though they have no relation, as far as is known, to the 
secretion of urine. 


TIIK KIDNEYS, 

The kidneys (renes, yg £>po/), two in number, one right and 
the other left, arc deeply seated in the lumbar region, lying one 
on each side of the vertebral column, at the back part of the 
abdominal cavity, behind the peritomeum. They are situated 
on a level with the last dorsal and the two or three upper lumbar 
vertebra), the right kidney however being placed a little lower 
down than the left, probably in consequence of the vicinity of 
the large right lobe of the liver. They are maintained in this 
position by their vessels, and also by a quantity of surrounding 
loose cellular tissue, which usually contains much dense fat. 
The size of the kidneys varies in different cases. Ordinarily, 
they measure about four inches in length, two inches in breadth, 
and an inch or rather more in thickness. The left kidney is 
usually longer and thinner, whilst the right is shorter and wider 
in proportion. 

Weight . — The average weight of the kidney is usually stated to he about 
4} ozs. in the male, and somewhat less in the female. According to Dr. 
Clendinning,* the two kidneys of the male weigh on an average fkj ozs., and 
those of the female 0 ozs. The e.stimalc of M. Rayorf is 4J ozs. for each organ 
in the male, and 3$ ozs. in the other sex. Dr. J. Reid’s J observations (made 
on sixty-five males and twenty-eight females, between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty-five) would indicate a higher average weight, viz. rather more 
than fy ozs. in the former, and not quite 5 ozs. in the latter, — the difference 

* Loc.cit. f TraitS des Mai. dcs Reins. Paris, 1839. t Loc.cit. 
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between the two sexes being therefore upwards of half an ounce. The 
prevalent weights of the kidney, as deduced from the tables of Dr. Reid, arc, 
in the adult male (1G0 observations) from 4J ozs. to 6 ozs., and in the adult 
female (74 observations) from 4 ozs. to 5] ozs. The tables more recently 
published by Dr. Peacock give still higher average results as to the weight 
of these organs.* The two kidneys are seldom of equal weight, the left 
being almost always heavier than the right. The difference, according to 
M. Payer, is equal to about one-sixth of an ounce. The actual average 
diFercnfc was found by Dr. Reid, in ninety-three cases (male and female), 
to be rather more than one -fourth of an ounce. The proportionate weight 
of the two kidneys to the body is about 1 tu 240. The specific gravity 
of the renal substance is, on an average, 1*052. 

The surface of the kidney is smooth and has a deep red 
colour. Tts form is peculiar: it is compressed before and 
behind, convex on its outer and concave on its inner border, and 
somewhat enlarged at its upper and lower ends. 

The anterior surface, more convex than the posterior, is 
directed somewhat outwards, and is partially covered at its 
upper end by the peritonaeum, which is separated from it lower 
down by loose cellular tissue. The duodenum and ascending 
colon, both destitute of peritonaeum behind, arc in contact with 
the anterior surface of the right kidney, and the descending 
colon with that of the left. The front of the right kidney, 
moreover, touches the under surface of the liver, and that of the 
left the lower extremity of the spleen. The posterior surface, 
flatter than the anterior, and embedded in cellular tissue, rests 
partly upon the corresponding pillar of the diaphragm, in front 
of the eleventh and twelfth ribs, partly on the quadratus lum- 
borum muscle, or rather on the anterior layer of the lumbar 
fascia, which covers it, and lastly, On the psoas muscle. The 
external border, convex in its g neral outline, is directed out- 
wards and backwards towards the walls of the abdomen. The 
internal border , concave and deeply excavated towards the 
middle, is directed a little downwards and forwards. It presents 
in its middle a longitudinal fissure bounded by an anterior and 
posterior lip, and named the hilus of the kidney , at which the 
vessels, the excretory duct, and the nerves enter or pass out. 
In this hilus, the renal vein lies in front, the artery and its 
branches next, and the expanded excretory duct or ureter 


* hoc. cit. 
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behind and towards the lower part of the hilus. The upper end The upper 
of the kidney, which is larger than the lower, is thick and 
rounded, and supports the supra-rcnal capsule, which also 
descends a little way upon its anterior surface. This end of 
the kidney reaches, on the left side, to about the upper border 
of the eleventh rib, and on the right half a rib’s breadth lower. 

It is moreover directed slightly inwards, so that the upper ends 
of the two kidneys arc nearer to each other than thq, lower nnd lower 
ends, which are smaller and somewhat flattened diverge end ' 
slightly from the spine, and reach nearly as low as the crc3t of 
the ilium. It may here be remarked that, by jplacing the 
larger end of a kidney upwards and its flatter surface backwards, 
or by noticing the relation of the parts in the hilus, it may be 
determined to which side of the body the organ belongs. 

Varieties . — The kidneys present varieties in form, position, absolute Varieties 
and relative si/x*, and number. Thus, they aro sometimes found longer H 1 f° rn, » 
and narrower, and sometimes shorter and more rounded than usual. Oc- position, 
casionally one kidney is very small, whilst the other is propoitioimtcly and mini* 
enlarged. In either of these conditions the position of the kidney, especially bar 
as regards its height upon the ribs, must also vary. Independently of any 
other change, the kidneys may, one or both, be situated low down, even iu 
the pelvis. # 

Cases arc now and then met with in which hut one kidney is present, the 
single organ being sometimes, though not always, formed by the apparent 
junction of the two kidneys across the front of the great blood-vessels and 
vertebral column. The transverse connecting poition usually has its upper 
border concave, so as to give the organ a form which has suggested the ap- 
pellation of the horse-shoe kidney. Sometimes two united kidneys are ITorsc shoe 
situated on one or other side of the vertebral column, in the lumbar region, kidney, 
or, but much more rarely, in the cavity of the pelvis. Tu other very rare 
eases, three distinct glandular masses have been found, the supernumerary 
organ being placed either in front or on one side of the vertebral column, or 
in the pelvic cavity. 

Structure . — Beneath the layer of fatty tissue (tunica adiposa) Structure 
which in the adult usually surrounds the kidney, but is accumu- of kldnoy * 
lated especially upon its outer and inner borders, is the proper Jts 01Itor 
fibrous coat of the organ. This coat forms a thin, smooth, coat, 
but firm investment, immediately and closely covering the whole 
kidney. It consists of dense fibro-eellular tissue, and can easily 
be torn off from the substance of the gland, to which it adheres 
by minute processes and vessels. 
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On splitting open the kidney by a longitudinal section, from 
its outer to its inner border (see fig. 307), the fissure named the 


Fig. 307* 


hilus (A, A), is found to extend 
some distance into the interior 
of the organ, forming a cavity 
within the solid substance of the 
gland called the sinus of the 
kidney (.9). The fibrous coat of 
the kidney, passing in by the hi- 
lus, lines the sides of the sinus, 
and having reached the bottom of 
that cavity, surrounds the blood- 
vessels, giving them sheaths 
which accompany their principal 
branches in the substance of 
the gland, and is reflected 
upon the divisions of the ureter 
or excretory duct (c, c, c), to be 
afterwards described. The solid part of the kidney, as is seen 
on a section, consists of two substances, differing from one 
another in aspect, and usually named, from their relative 
position, the cortical and medullary substances. The external 
or cortical substance (a, a, a,) is situated immediately beneath the 
fibrous capsule, and forms the superficial part of the organ 
throughout its whole extent and to the depth of about two lines. 
The cortical substance moreover sends prolongations inwards 
towards the sinus (septula renum), between which the medullary 
substance is found. The internal or medullary substance , 011 
the other hand, docs not form a continuous structure, but is col- 
lected into a series of conical it isscs called the pyramids of 
Malpighi (b,b) y the bases of w'hich are directed towards the 
surface of the kidney, whilst their apices (e,c, e,) are turned towards 



* Plan of a longitudinal section of he kidney and upper part of the ureter, 
through the hilus, copicu from an enlarged model. — a y a f a. The cortical 
substance, b, b. Broad part of two of the pyramids of Malpighi, r, e . 
Section of the narrow part or apex of two of these pyramids, lying within 
the divisions of the ureter marked c, c. d f d. Summits of the pyramids, 
called papilla?, projecting into and surrounded by the divisions of the ureter, 
c, c. Divisions of the ureter, called the calices or infundibula, laid open. c'. 
A calix or iufundibulum unopened, p. Enlarged upper end of ureter, named 
the pelvis of the kidney, s. Central cavity or sinus of the kidney. 
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the sinus. There arc generally more than twelve pyramids, but 
their number is not constant, varying from eight to eighteen. 

The greater part of each pyramid is embedded in the cortical 
substance, but the summits of these masses, which project into 
the sinus, arc free, and arc named the papilla: (or mamilla) of Th<> pa- 
th e kidney (d, d). The cortical portion forms about three- 
fourths, and the medullary the remaining fourth of the substance 
of the gland. * • 

The cortical substance is soft and easily laccratod, the torn Structure* 
surface presenting a rough irregular aspect, and having 
a tolerably uniform red colour. It is sometimes said to be .stance, 
darker than the medullary portion, but this is not the fact, 
for, though the papillae or summits of the pyramids are often 
* lighter, their bases arc usually darker than the surrounding cor- 
tical substance. On closely examining a section of a recent 
kidney, either with or without the aid of a lens, a number of 
small round dark red points arc seen lying in the cortical sub- 
stance only, but nowhere reaching quite to the surface of the 
gland. These are the Malpighian bodies or corpuscles of the Malpighian 
kidney, to which we shall presently have again to refer. The cor i )n8cles - 
medullary portion of the kidney, which, as already said, forms Structure 
the pyramids, is more dense than the cortical, anens distinctly 
striated, owing to its consisting of minute diverging tubes : lienee jwirt. 
it is often named the tubular substance, but the cortical sub- 
stance is also tubular. 

The pyramidal masses found in the adult kidney indicate The pym- 
the original separation of this gland into lobules in the earlier niM,s ’ 
stages of its growth. Each of these primitive lobules is in fact 
a pyramid, surrounded by a proper investment of cortical sub- 
stance, and is analogous to one of the lobules of the divided 
kidneys, seen in many of the lower animals. As the human how formed 
kidney continues to be developed, the adjacent surfaces of the orig,naUy * 
lobules coalesce and the gland becomes a single mass, and the 
contiguous parts of the originally separate cortical investments, 
being blended together, form the partitions between the pyra- 
mids already described. Moreover, upon the surface of the kid- 
ney even in the adult, after the removal of the fibrous capsule, 
faintly marked furrows may be traced on the cortical substance, 
opposite the intervals between the bases of the pyramids, which 
also indicate the position and course of large veins. 
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Component The entire substance of the kidney, whether cortical or mcdul- 
kidney f ^ ^ ai 7> * s composed of the uriniferous or excretory ducts, the 
bloodvessels, lymphatics, and nerves, connected in some parts by 
a fine cellular tissue, which, however, exists but in very small 
quantity, together with an intermediate substance, also very 
scanty, which lias been described as a proper parenchyma. 

The ducts. — The ureter , or excretory duct of the gland (m), is 
dil&tcdut its upper end as it approaches the hilus, into a funnel- 
shaped cavity, compressed before and behind, named the pelvis 
of the kidney (p). On entering the sinus, partly concealed by 
> the vessels, the pelvis divides usually into three, or sometimes 
two, principal tubes, which again subdivide into several smaller 
tubes named the calices or infundibula (c, c, c). These caliccs, 
which vary in number from seven to thirteen, embrace the pro- 
minent portions of the pyramids, forming short funnel-shaped 
tubes, into which the papillae (</, r/,) project. Often a single 
calix surrounds two, sometimes even three papillae, which are 
in that case united together ; hence, too, the caliccs are in gene- 
ral not so numerous as the pyramids and papillae. 

Like the rest of the ureter, the caliccs consist of two coats, 
viz. a strong external fibro-cellular tunic, which becomes conti- 
nuous around the bases of the papillae with that part of the 
proper coat of the kidney which is continued into the sinus ; and, 
secondly, a thin internal mucous coat, which is reflected over the 
summit of each papilla, ami is moreover prolonged into a multi- 
tude of minute orifices opening on the surface of the papilla, and 
from which, on pressing the gland, urine may be made to exude. 
These small orifices vary in diameter from j^jth to ~th of an 
inch; they are frequently collected in large numbers at the 
sue those of bottom of a slight depression or f wcola found near the summit 
of the papilla. 

Tubuli uriniferi . — On tracing the minute openings just men- 
tioned, into the substance of the pyramids, they arc discovered 
to be the mouths of small tubes or ducts, called the uriniferous 
tubes (tubuli uriniferi), which thus open upon the surface of the 
several papillae into the interior of the caliccs. 

As these tubuli pass up into the pyramidal substance, they 
bifurcate again and again at very acute angles, their successive 
branches running close together in straight and but slightly di- 
verging lines, and continuing thus to divide and subdivide until 
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they reach the sides and bases of tho pyramids, from whence 
they pass, greatly augmented in number, into the cortical sub- 
stance. Here, however, they undergo a complete change in 
their direction, for whereas, in the pyramids the radiating tubes 
arc quite straight, they in the cortical part become at once con- 
voluted in a most intricate manner, and retain this character 
through the remainder of their course. The straight portions 
of these tubuli were early recognized, and arc sometimes naiflcd 
the ducts of Bellini , but the existence of tubes in «fche cortical 
substance was for a long time unknown ; in this situation the 
tortuous uriniferous duels arc called the tubes •of Ferrcin .« 
Within the pyramids, towards their base, the straight tubes 
are described as being collected into fasciculi, the tortuous tubuli 
given off from which into the cortical substance form little indis- 
tinct conical masses, reaching to the surface of the kidney, which 
presents in consequence a minutely lobulatcd or granular aspect. 
These aggregations of the uriniferous tubes in separate fasci- 
culi and masses, appear connected in some degree with the 
arrangement of the intermediate bloodvessels, especially of tho 
veins. They have been named the pyramids of Fcrreiu^ a 
great number of which are included in each of the pyramids of 
Malpighi and its corresponding cortical substanch. 

On a section made across the base of a papilla, Krause has 
counted the openings of about one hundred of the straight 
tubes in a square line; and lluschkc has enumerated from four 
to five hundred larger ones with as many of smaller size on the 
entire section of the base of a single papilla. The uriniferous 
tubes are largest near their orifices, at a short distance from which, 
within the papilla;, their dislmetcr varies, according to lluschkc, 
from th to Truth of an inch. Further on in the pyramid 
they become smaller, measuring about ^—tli of an inch in dia- 
meter, and then do not diminish as they continue to bifurcate, 
but remain nearly of the same uniform average diameter, until 
they enter the cortical substance, where the convoluted tubuli 
vary considerably in diameter, and many of them, indeed, (at 
least when injected,) present great inequalities at intervals along 
their course, but they maintain commonly the same average 
width as the straight tubes, namely ~th of an inch. 

The uriniferous tubes form a system of canals apart from the 
bloodvessels, which latter arc ramified on their walls in form of a 
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fine capillary network, and at certain parts have a more curious 
relation to them, to be presently described. The convolution 
of the tubes provides for a large extent of secreting surface 
in a small space. Their parietes arc formed of a transparent 
and homogeneous basement membrane, or membrana pro- 
pria, lined by a spheroidal epithelium, which usually occu- 
pies about two-thirds of the diameter of the tube. (Fig. 308, 
A.If.C.) 11 

Different* statements are Fig. 308.* 

made by different observers 
ias to the mode in which the 
convoluted uriniferous tubes 
terminate or (tracing them in 
the reverse direction) com- 
mence in the cortical sub- 
stance. According to the de- 
scription given by Mr. Bow- 
man, each tubulus begins by 
a little saccular dilatation, 
which embraces one of the vas- 
cular tufts named the Mal- 
pighian bodies,— the urinifer- 
ous tubes, in fact, being con- 
tinued from, or rather forming by their dilated commencement, 
the capsules by which, as noticed by previous observers, these 
bodies are surrounded. The tortuous tubuli have also been seen 
forming loops cither by the junction of adjacent tubes, or, as 
stated by Mr. Toynbee, f by the reunion of two brandies pro- 
ceeding from the same tube : in cither case, new branches may 
arise from such loops. Other anatomists again, hold, that, the 
tubuli also arise by free and simply closed extremities. 

Bloodvessels , — The kidneys arc highly vascular, and derive 
their blood from the right and left renal arteries (see p. 561), 
which are very large in proport : on to the size of the organs they 
supply. Each renal artery divides into four or five branches, 

* Portions of the uriniferous tubes magnified (Daly), a. Portion from 
the cortical substance, lined by its epithelium, n. Epithelial cells, more 
highly magnified (about 700 times), c. Portion of tube from the medullary 
.substance, at one part deprived of its epithelial lining. 

t Medico-Chir. Transactions. 1 84(5. 
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which, passing in at the hilus, between the vein and ureter, may 
be traced into the sinus of the kidney, where they lie amongst 
the infundibula, together with which they are usually embedded 
in a quantity of fat. Penetrating the substance of the organ 
between the papillae, the arterial branches enter the cortical sub- 
stance found in the intervals between the medullary cones, 
and go on, accompanied by a sheathing of cellular tissue 
derived from the proper coat and dividing and subdividing, *to 
reach the bases of the pyramids, where they form*jiumcrous 
anastomotic arches. From these arches a multitude of branches 
are given off, and, after ramifying through the cortical substajice, 
at length end in a system of capillary vessels, which exist 
through the whole substance of the kidney, and form a network 
upon the uriniferous tubes. In the medullary portion of the 
kidney, where the uriniferous tubes are straight, the blood-vessels 
form oblong meshes parallel with the tubuli. In the cortical 
substance, the distribution of the small arteries is peculiar, for, 
before terminating in the common capillary system, they, with 
probably very few exceptions, enter into the Malpighian bodies, 
or glomeruli. All the capillaries of the kidney end in venous 
radicles, which unite to form the renal vein. 

The Malpighian corpuscles . — These small red bodies, or 
glomeruli , discovered by Malpighi (who, however, did not know 
their intimate structure), lie embedded in the cortical substance, 
surrounded loosely by little capsules. They arc rounded 
or slightly oblong in shape, and have an ordinary diameter 
of -f^jtli of an inch, but sometimes only of - o th or —-jj-th of an 
inch. When oblong, Krause, lias found them to measure 
jA-th of an inch in length, »and -~-th in width. 

These glomeruli were described by lluyscli as consisting of 
a little coiled artery. They are really, however, little vas- 
cular tufts formed, not, as lluyscli supposed, by the con- 
volutions of a single vessel, but by those of two vessels, one 
afferent (fig. 309, a) the other efferent (</), which enter and pass 
out of the glomerulus (m) close to one another. The afferent 
vessel immediately divides into several branches, which cover 
the surface of the glomerulus, and end in a finer set of central 
vessels. From these the efferent vessel arises, and, passing 
out of the tuft, at length divides into capillaries, which form 
a plexus around the adjacent tubuli. Mr. Bowman regards the 
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efferent vessel as a vein, and consequently as having an arrange- 
ment comparable to that of the portal vein, and supports his view 
by a reference to the peculiar disposition of the vessels in the 
kidneys of reptiles. Others look on a Malpighian tuft as merely 
an example of an artery breaking up into a rctc mirabile, and 
then after being reconstructed, continuing beyond as the efferent 
vessel. All the small arteries of the kidney, it must be borne 
in* mind, do not form glomeruli before ending in the capillary 
network <?*’ the gland, for some of them divide at once into 
capillaries, without entering these tufts. 

Relation yf the Malpighian bodies to the uriniferous tubes. 
— It was thought, by liuysch, that the single convoluted blood- 
vessel, supposed by him to form the glomerulus, ultimately 
became continued on as a straight uriniferous tube ; but sub- 
sequent researches have shewn that, though the Malpighian 
bodies have peculiar relations with the commencing tubuli, 
there is no continuity between the channels of the blood- 
vessels and those of the secreting ducts. The true relation of 
the two was discovered by Mr. Bowman, and is essentially this, 
that the uriniferous tube (/), by becoming enlarged, forms a 
capsule (c), into which one of the vascular tufts (in') projects, 
so as to be entirely enclosed within it ; 
and that the two vessels, afferent (a f ) 
and efferent (/), which form the tuft, 
pierce this capsule usually close to each 
other. Mr. Bowman inferred from his 
observations that the dilatation was 
placed at the end or rather commence- 
ment of a tube, but it has since been 
found by Gcrlach and others, that it may 
be formed on one side. Hence it w r ould 
appear that the capsules in question may 
be either lateral or terminal ; and for aught that has yet been 


Fig. 30!).* 



* A plan to shew the position of the Malpighian body in its cnpsulc, the 
continuity of this capsule with the uriniferous tube, and the arrangement of 
the blood-vessels within and beyond the Malpighian tuft. (Bowman.) — 
a. Branch of an artery, a'. Afferent vessel, entering the base of the Malpig- 
hian body. m. Vascular tuft formed within it. c. Capsule of the Mal- 
pighian body, continuous with the uriniferous tube, marked t. c\ e', efferent 
vessels which enter the plexus, p, surrounding the tubule, and finally termi- 
nate in the vein, e. In this plan a terminal capsule is represented. 
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proved to the contrary, lateral capsules may exist both on tubes 
which issue from terminal ones, and on tubes which at their 
commencement are joined with others or form loops. 

According to Bowman, the epithelium becomes remarkably structure of 
thin within the capsule, and, in the frog, is covered with cilia 
at the neck of the dilated portion. By the same observer, it is 
further stated, that neither the epithelium nor the basement their 
membrane of the capsule is reflected over the glomeririus, the 
vessels of which therefore lie, as it were, naked in tfic capsular 
cavity. Gerlach, on the other hand, describes the tuft of vessels 
as covered with a thick layer of nucleated cells, continued from* 
a similar layer lining the capsule.* 

Veins. — Small veins, arising by numerous venous radicles Veins of 
from the capillary network of the kidney, arc seen near the sur- tlie kidney ’ 
face of the gland, arranged so as to leave between them minute 
spaces, which appear nearly to correspond with the bases of the 
so-called pyramids of Ferrcin. These vessels, which sometimes nrcsoine- 
havc a stellate arrangement (stellular, Vcrheycn,) end in larger 
veins, which again unite into arches around the bases of the 
pyramids of Malpighi. From thence venous trunks proceed, in 
company with the arteries, through the cortical envelope between 
the pyramids, to the sinus of the kidney. Joining together, 
they escape from the hilus, and ultimately form a single vein, 
which lies in front of the artery, and ends in the inferior vena 
cava. (See p. 645.) 

A number of vessels, both veins and arteries, enter the proper Vessels of 
coat of the kidney from the cortical substance, and some supply ©fkidiiey. 
also the surrounding cellular or adipose tissue. 

Absorbents . — The lymphatics of the kidney arc numerous, Absorbents, 
consisting of a superficial set, and of deep lymphatics which 
issue from the hilus with the blood vessels. 

Nerves . — The nerves which have been traced into these Nerves, 
organs are small. They come immediately from the renal 


* Mr. Toynbee, whose views are different from those above given, con- 
ceives that the capsule is not a dilated portion of a uriniferous tube, but is 
nil independent investment, continuous neither with the tube nor with the 
bloodvessels, but expanded over und enveloping the terminations of both. 
Further, he believes that the bloodvessels passing into and out of the tuft 
perforate one end of this proper capsule, whilst the uriniferous tube enters 
at the opposite point, becomes twisted into a coil in contact with the con- 
voluted blood vessels, and then again emerges from the capsule. 
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plexus and the lesser splanchnic nerve, and contain filaments 
derived from both the sympathetic and ccrcbro-spinal systems. 

Intermediate substance . — Bowman has pointed out the ex- 
istence of a firm granular substance, lying between and uniting 
the tubes, as well as the vessels, in the medullary part of the 
kidney ; he compares it to a blastema, and states that it is pro- 
bably composed of cells. Under the name of the proper paren- 
chyma of the kidney, Mr. Toynbee has also described a sub- 
stance, composed of cells, as interposed between and sur- 
rounding the tubuli, in the cortical pait. as well as elsewhere. 
He further spates, that the fine filaments of th'* nerves within 
the kidney have appeared to him to be connected with the 
intcrtubular or parenchymal cells.* 

Development. — The development of the kidneys, and also that of the 
supra-renal capsules next to he described, will he given with that of the 
genito-urinary organs generally. 

The Urine . — This is a highly complex fluid, containing in solution animal 
compounds characterised by having a laige amount of nitrogen in their com- 
position, uud derived, it would seem, from the waste of the tissues ; saline 
substances , and adventitious matters which ha\e hern introduced into the 
blood. The aveiage quantity secreted daily is about 30 fluid ounces. Its 
specific gravity varies in health from VO In to 1*030, hut 1*020 is the 
average standard. It is acid in its reaction, and contains some mucus and 
epithelium. One thousand parts of ordinary urine contain 033 pts. of 
water, and (57 of solid matter. Of the latter, 30 pts. consist of urea , the 
characteristic nitrogenous ingredieut of unne ; 17 pts. consist of extract 
with salts soluble in alcohol ; 15 pts. are fixed salts, and 1 pt. is uric acid. 

SUTR A-RENAL CAPSULES. 

The supra-renal capsules , or supra-renal glands, (glandular 
supra-rcnalcs ; caps ul to supra-rcnales, scu atrabilarim ; renes suc- 

* Mr. Goodsir (Loud, and Edin. Journ. of Med. Science, May, 1842), 
and more lately Dr. Johnson (Cyclop, of Anat. vol. iv. p. 239) have de- 
scribed a fibro -cellular framework* or matrix as pervading every part of the 
renal substance, and supporting the uriniferous tubes and bloodvessels. Wc 
must confess, tlmt although small bundles of fibrous or cellular tissue arc 
met with here and there accompanying vessels in the substance of the kid- 
ney, wc have not been able to observe any continuous pervading structure 
of fibro-ccllular tissue. The apparently reticular framework which is dis- 
played by washing a thin slice of the kidney 1ms seemed to us to be formed 
by the basement-membrane of the transversely or obliquely cut tubes, de- 
prived of epithelium and connected l>y a transparent tissue, which is 
doubtless made up principally of vessels (although in the uninjcctcd state, 
these do not definitely appear) and has granular corpuscles irregularly 
dispersed in it. 
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centuriati), are two gland-like bodies, situated one on each side of capsules; 
the vertebral column, and, as their name implies, above the 
kidneys. Each of them is a flattened, triangular body, some- 
what resembling a cocked-hat in shape, which surmounts the form, 
corresponding kidney. Its upper border, convex and thin, is 
directed inwards and upwards. Its base or concave border, connexions, 
which rests upon the anterior and inner part of the summit of 
the kidney, to which it is connected by loose cellular tissue, *is 
thick, and almost always deeply grooved. The posterior sur- 
face rests upon the diaphragm. Its anterior surface is covered 
on the right side by the liver, and on the left by tfic pancreas • 
and spleen. The inner border of the right supra- renal capsule 
is in contact with the vena cava inferior, and that of the left 
with the aorta. The right capsule, like the right kidney, is 
placed lower down than the left. 

The supra-renal capsules vary in size in different individuals, tUZC, .*111(1 
and the left is usually somewhat narrower at its base, but 
is longer from above downwards, and usually larger than the 
right. They measure from an inch and a quarter to an inch and 
three-quarters in height, and about an inch and a quarter in 
width ; their thickness is from two to three lines. The weight weight, 
of each supra-renal capsule in the adult is from one to two 
drachms. 

Besides cellular tissue mixed frequently with much fat, the Their outer 
supra-renal capsules have a thin fibrous investment, which co ‘ lt * 
also sends numerous processes into their interior, accompanied 
by many bloodvessels. These processes enter certain furrows, 
varying in depth and extent, by which the surface of the organ 
is marked, especially in front* and upon its base. Externally, 
the supra-renal capsules have a yellowish or brownish-yellow 
colour ; but, when divided, they seem to consist of two sub- 
stances, viz. one external or cortical , which is of a deep yellow 
colour, firm and striated, and forms the principal mass of the cortical 
organ ; the other internal , which is dark, soft, pulpy, and of a ‘ l u ^ n 
brownish-black hue. Many anatomists describe a cavity within stance, 
this soft central substance, but some attribute the seeming 
cavity to accidental laceration of the soft substance, while others 
look upon it as a venous sinus. The name of atra-biliary cap- 
sules, given to these organs, has reference to the dark black 
colour of their interior. 

4 i 
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The cortical striated part of the supra-renal capsules has 
been found, by Mr. Simon, to consist of distinct closed tubes, 
arranged in columnar masses, perpendicularly to the surface 
of the organ. These tubes measure, on an average, about yA_tli 
of an inch in diameter. They have no communication with 
one another, but each consists of a very delicate constituent 
membrane, which is complete bn all sides. The small blood- 
vessels* run parallel to these tubes, frequently anastomose to- 
gether between them, and surround each tube with a fine capil- 
lary network. In the interior of the tubes, arc found nucleus- 
likc bodies’, 4 mixed with minute yellowish gianules, and oily 
particles with granular matter adhering to them, also nucleated 
cells containing granular matter and oily molecules. According 
to Mr. Gulliver’s observations, the nucleated corpuscles or cells 
always exist, in large numbers, in the 6upra-renal bodies of 
ruminant animals, but they occur more sparingly in the human 
subject, and in other animals. They resemble the lymph 
globules in size, but arc often of a reddish colour. The gran - 
tiles, or minute spherules (Gulliver), form, however, the chief 
constituents of the substance of the supra-renal gland. Their 
size is very unequal, varying from th to ~ - QO th of an 
inch, and averaging about — * ~ th of an inch. Their great 
peculiarity consists in tlieir undergoing no change when treated 
by chemical rc-agcnts, (acids, alkalies, and salts,) except- 
ing after the lapse of a considerable time. The dark pulpy 
portion contained in the interior of the supra-renal body 
seems to be principally composed of a plexus of minute ramified 
veins, surrounded by the peculiar substance of the organ, and 
having sometimes amidst them a central venous sinus. Mr. 
Gulliver has frequently found in the blood of the supra-renal 
veins numerous minute spherules, which could not be distin- 
guished from those of the glands. 

No excretory duct 1ms been found connected with these 
organs, the office of which i« entirely unknown. 

Vessels. — The supra-renal bodies receive arteries from three 
sources, viz. from the aorta, the phrenic, and the renal arteries. 
The distribution of their capillary vessels has already been men- 
tioned. 

The veins, which pass out from the centre, are usually united 
into one for each organ. The right vein enters the vena cava 
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inferior immediately, whilst the left after a longer course, ter- 
minates in the left renal vein. 

The lymphatics are but little known. lymphatic*. 

Nerves. — The nerves are exceedingly numerous. They are Nerves are 

derived from the solar plexus of the sympathetic, and from the vt;r J r 
11 a V . numerous, 

renal plexuses. According to nergmann, some filaments come 

from the phrenic and pneumogastric nerves. ^ # 

THE URETERS. * 

The ureters arc two nearly cylindrical tubes, one right, the Tho ureters 
other left, which conduct the urine from the kidneys into the a ”‘ coll “ 

. J tiuuoua 

bladder. The upper, dilated, funnel-shaped end of these from kid- 

excretory ducts, called the pelvis of the kidney , together with tlic 

its branches and their ultimate divisions, named the caliccs , 
have already been described (p. 1192). Towards the lower 
part of the hilus of the kidney, the so-called pelvis becomes 
gradually contracted, and, opposite the lower end of the gland, 
assumes the name of ureter , which extends downwards from 
thence to the posterior and under part or base of the bladder, 
into which viscus the ureters of both sides open, after passing 
obliquely through its coats. % 

The ureters measure from sixteen to eighteen inches in t i, e j r 
length, and their ordinary width is about that of a large quill, kngjfi. 
They arc frequently, however, dilated at intervals, especially 
near their lower end. The narrowest part of the tube, excepting 
its orifice, is that contained in the walls of the bladder. 

Each ureter (fig. 310, 7/,) passes, at first, obliquely down- course and 
wards and inwards, to enter the cavity of the true pelvis, and 
then curves downwards, forwards, and inwards, to reach the side 
and base of the bladder («). In its whole course, it lies close 
behind or beneath the peritonaeum (/•), and is connected to 
neighbouring parts by loose cellular tissue. Superiorly, it rests 
upon the psoas muscle, and is crossed, very obliquely, below the 
middle of the psoas, by the spermatic vessels, which descend in 
front of it. The right ureter is close to the inferior vena cava. 

Lower down, the ureter passes over the common iliac, or the 
external iliac vessels, behind the termination of the ileum on 
the right side and the sigmoid flexure of the colon on the left. 

Descending into the pelvis, and, entering the fold of peritonaeum, 
forming the corresponding posterior false ligament of the blad- 

4 i 2 
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der, it gains the lateral part of the base of that viscus, upon 
which it runs downwards and forwards, below the obliterated 
hypogastric artery, and crossed upon its inner side, in the male, 
by the'yas deferens (i), which passes down between the ureter 
and the bladder. In the female, the ureters run along the 
sides of the cervix uteri and upper part of the vagina before 
reaching the bladder, and hence they arc proportionally some- 
what longer than in the male. 

Having reached the base of the bladder on each side, about 
two inches apart from one another, the ureters (fig. 811 , w, w,) 
enter its coats, and running obliquely through them for nearly 
an inch, passing at first through the muscular coat, and then 
between it and the mucous membrane, open at length upon the 
inner surface by two narrow and oblique slit-like openings, 
which arc situated, in the male, about an inch and a half behind 
the prostate, and rather more than that distance from each 
other. This oblique passage of the ureter through the vesical 
walls, although allowing the urine to flow into the bladder, has 
the effect of preventing its return up the ureter towards the 
kidney. 

Structure .—' The walls of the ureter arc pinkish or bluish white 
in colour. They consist externally of a dense, firm, cellular 
coat, which in quadrupeds decidedly contracts when .artificially 
irritated, and probably contains pale muscular fibres. Accord- 
ing to Huschkc, it consists of two layers of longitudinal fibres, 
with an intermediate one composed of transverse fibres. It 
becomes continuous above at the calicos, with the proper capsule 
of the kidney. 

Internally, the ureter is lined by a thin and smooth mucous 
membrane , which presents a few longitudinal folds when the 
ureter is laid open. It is prolonged above upon the papilla), and 
into the uriniferous tubes, and below becomes continuous with 
the lining membrane of the bladder. The epithelial particles 
arc of the spheroidal or transitional form. 

Vessels . — The ureter is supplied with blood from small 
branches of the renal, the spermatic, the internal iliac, and the 
inferior vesical arteries. The veins end in various neighbouring 
vessels. The nerves come from the inferior mesenteric, sper- 
matic, and hypogastric plexuses. 

Varieties. — Sometimes there is no funnel-slmped expansion of the 
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ureter at its upper end into a pelvis, but the calicos unite into two narrow 
tubes, which afterwards coalesce. Occasionally, the separation of these two 
tubes continues lower down than usual, and even reaches as low as the 
bladder, in which case the ureter is double . In rare cases, a triple ureter 
has been met with. 

THE URINARY BLADDER. 

The urinary bladder (vesica urinaria) is the hollow mem- 
branous and muscular viscus which receives the urine^ poured 
into it through the ureters, retains it for a longer or shorter 
period, and finally expels it through the urethra. 

During infancy it is pyriform, and is found in the abdomen, 
but in the adult (fig. 310, a ,) it is situated in the pelvic cavity 

Fig. 310 * 



behind the pubes (/?•), and in front of the rectum (b) in the 
male; but separated from that intestine by the uterus and 
vagina in the female. 

* Lateral view of the viscera of the male pelvis. (Quain’s Arteries, PI. 
LX.) a. Bladder. b,b\ Rectum, r. Membranous portion of the urethra. 
d. Section of left crus, or corpus envernosum. c. Bulbous extremity of cor- 
pus spongiosum or bulb of urethra, f. Cowper’s gland, g. Section of body 
of pubes, h. Sphincter ani muscle, i. Part of left vas deferens, m. Articular 
surface of sacrum, n. Spine of left ischium sawn off. o. Coccyx, p Pros- 
tate gland. r, r. Peritoneum, r'. Cul-de-sac between bladder and rectum, 
u. Left ureter, v. Left vesicula seminal is. 
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The size aiul shape of the bladder, its position in the abdo- 
mino-pclvic cavity, and its relations to surrounding parts, vary 
greatly, according to its state of distension or collapse. When 
quite empty, the bladder lies deeply in the pelvis, appearing as 
a triangular sac, flattened before and behind, having its base 
turned downwards and attached, whilst its apex reaches up be- 
hind the symphysis pubis. When slightly distended, it is still 
contain el within the pelvic cavity, and has a rounded form ; but 
when compMcly filled, it rises .above the brim of the pelvis, and 
becomes ovoidal, or egg-shaped, its larger end, which is also 
called the base, or inferior fundus , being directed downwards 
and backwards towards the rectum in the male and the vagina 
in the female; and its smaller end or summit , or superior 
fundus , pointing towards the lower part of the anterior wall of 
the abdomen. The long axis of the distended bladder is there- 
fore inclined obliquely upwards and forwards from the base to 
the summit, in a line directed from the coccyx to some point 
between the pubes and the umbilicus. In being gradually 
distended, the bladder curves slightly forwards, so that it 
becomes more convex behind than in front, and its upper end is 
by degrees turned more and more towards the front of the 
abdomen. Lastly, the bladder, when filled, appears slightly 
compressed from before backwards, so that its diameter in that 
direction is less than from side to side. Its longest diameter 
in the male is from base to summit, but in the female, its 
breadth is greater than its height ; and its capacity is said to be, 
on the whole, larger than in the former sex. The portion of 
the bladder situated between the base and the summit is often 
called the body. 

At the lower part of the anterior surface of this organ, imme- 
diately in front of the base, is a narrow funnel-shaped portion, 
named the cervix, or neck , which forms the outlet of the bladder, 
and serves also to attach it below to the urethra. While freely 
moveable in all other directions upon surrounding parts, the 
bladder is still furtl cr fixed below to th£ inside of the pelvis, 
by certain reflections of the recto-vesical fascia, named the true 
ligaments of the bladder. It is supported, moreover, by firm 
cellular connections with the rectum or vagina, according to the 
sex, also by the two ureters, the obliterated hypogastric arteries, 
and the urachus , by numerous blood-vessels, and, lastly, by a 
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partial covering of the peritoneoum, which, as it is being reflected 
to or from this organ in different directions, forms certain folds 
or duplicatures, named the false ligaments of the bladder. All 
these parts will now be separately described, as well as the rela- 
tions of the different surfaces of the bladder itself, supposed to 
be moderately distended. 

The anterior surface is entirely destitute of peritonaeum, and 
is placed behind the triangular ligament of the urethra, ihe stfb- 
pubic ligament, the symphysis and body of the pubes, and, if 
the organ be full, the lower part of the anterior wall of the 
abdomen. It is connected to these parts by ‘loose cellular, 
tissue, and to the back of the pubes by two strong bands of the 
vesical fascia, named the anterior true ligaments. This surface 
of the bladder may be punctured above the pubes without 
wounding the peritonaeum. In the female, the front of the 
bladder corresponds, beneath the arch of the pubes, with the 
part of tlic vulva between the orifice of the urethra and the 
clitoris. 

The summit (sometimes named the superior fundus ) is 
connected to the anterior abdominal wall by a median cord, 
named the urachus , which is composed of fibro-cel lular tissue, 
mixed near the bladder with some muscular fibrdfe. 1 his cord, 
which becomes narrower as it ascends, passes upwards from the 
apex of the bladder behind the linea alba, and in front of the 
peritonaeum, to reach the umbilicus, where it becomes blended 
with the dense fibrous tissue found in that situation. 1 he 
urachus is the vestige of a foetal structure, to which we shall 
have again to advert. Two other rounded cords formed by the 
obliterated hypogastric arterfes, and found one on each side of 
the urachus, also ascend from the bladder to the umbilicus. In 
front of these three cords, the summit of the bladder lias no 
peritonaea] covering, and when the viscus is filled, touches the 
abdominal parictes. Behind them, on the other hand, it receives 
a covering from that serous membrane, and has a few convolutions 
of the small intestine resting upon it. 

The posterior surface of the bladder is entirely free, and 
covered everywhere by the peritonaeum (/*), which is prolonged 
also for a short distance upon the base of the bladder. In the 
male, this surface is in contact with the rectum (6), and in the 
female with the uterus, some convolutions of the small intestine 
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descending between it and those parts, unless the bladder be 
very full. Beneath the peritonaeum, on each side of the lower 
portion of this surface, is found a part of the vas deferens (i). 

The sides of the bladder, which, when it is distended, are 
rounded and prominent, are each of them crossed obliquely by 
the cord of the obliterated hypogastric artery, which springs pos- 
teriorly from the superior vesical artery, and runs forwards and 
upwards towards the summit of the bladder. Behind and above 
this cord the side of the bladder is covered by the peritonaeum, 
but below and in front of it the peritonaeum docs not reach the 
bladder, whvcTi is here connected to the sides of the pelvic cavity 
by loose cellular tissue, containing fat, and, near jts anterior and 
lower part, by a broad expansion from the vesical fascia. The 
vas deferens (i) crosses over the lower part of this lateral sur- 
face, from before, backwards and downwards, and turning over 
the obliterated hypogastric artery, descends upon the inner side 
of the ureter (u) along the posterior surface to the base of the 
bladder. 

The base or fundus (bas fond ; inferior fundus), is the 
widest and most depending part of the bladder, and demands 
special attention. It is directed somewhat backwards as well as 
downwards, and differs in its relations to other parts according 
to the sex. In the male it rests upon the second portion of 
the rectum (//), and is covered posteriorly for a short space by 
the peritonaeum, which, however, is soon reflected backwards 
from it upon the rectum, so as to form the recto-vesical pouch 
or cul-de-sac (/). In front of the line of reflection of the 
serous membrane, the base of the bladder presents a triangular 
surface, destitute of peritonaeum, and separated from the rectum 
by some dense fibro-ccllular tLsuc only, which adheres to both 
organs. This triangular surface (fig. 311), is bounded at the 
6idcs by the vasa deferentia (/) and vcsiculae seminales (#), 
which are here firmly attached to the bladder, as they converge 
forwards to the prostate gland (;;) ; behind, it is limited 
(at the line a) by the reflection of the peritonaeum at the cul- 
de-sac, whilst its apex in front touches the prostate gland. It 
is in this space, which in the natural state of the parts is by no 
means so large as it appears after they are disturbed in dissec- 
tion, that the bladder may be punctured from the rectum with- 
out injury to the peritonaeum. In the female , the base of the 
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bladder is of less extent, and docs not reach so low 'down in the adheres to 
pelvis as in the male ; for it rests against the lower part of the va * ina ' 
anterior surface of the uterus and the anterior wall of the vagina, 
both of which organs intervene between it and the rectum. This 
part of the bladder adheres to the vagina, but the peritonaeum 
forms a pouch between it and the uterus. 

The cervix or neck The cervix 
of the bladder, situ- 0P,,cck - 
ated at th flower part 
of the anterior sur- 
face, and jmi mediately , 
in front of the base, 
is the constricted por- 
tion which is directly 
continuous with the 
urethra. In the fe- 
male it is free, being 
merely surrounded by 
cellular tissue and 
blood-vessels, but in 
the male it becomes 
cncircltd by the pros- 
tate gland. In the 
male also, it is nearly 
horizontal, or even 
slightly oblique in an upward direction, owing to the fundus of 
the bladder being on a somewhat lower level, but in the 
female its direction is obliquely downwards and forwards, for 
the cervix is the lowest part of the female bladder, and such is 
also the ease in male infants. The neck of the bladder is sup- 
ported in front and at the sides by the vesical fascia. 

Ligaments of the bladder . — The true ligaments of the 

n J ligament* 

Bladder, four in number, two anterior and two lateral, are all 

* Base of the male bladder dissected (Haller), Line of reflection of 
the peritonnnun from the base of the bladder, b. Van covered by the 
peritonaeum, the longitudinal muscular fibres being seen through the serous 
coat. i. Left vns deferens, ending in c, the left ejaculatory duct. s. Left 
vesicula scminalis, also joining the same duct. The right vas deferens, and 
the right seminal vesicle (which is marked s, s t and is unravelled), are also 
seen. p. Under side of prostate gland, m. Portion of membranous part of 
urethra. «, u. The ureters, the right one being turned aside. . 


Fig. 311 * 
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derived from tlic vesical portion of the recto- vesical fascia. The 
anterior ligaments , one right, the other left, are two strong 
whitish bands which pass from the back of the pubes to the 
front of the neck and lower part of the anterior surface 
of the bladder. A few of the pale vesical muscular fibres are 
prolonged into them, and hence they are considered by some as 
tendons of attachment for the muscular fibres of the bladder. 
Ik the«fnale, these anterior ligaments (pubo-prostatic ligaments), 
in passing^mekwards, first reach the upper surface of the prostate 
and cover in the anterior fibres of the levatores ani, which spread 
out on thq£ gland and form the levatores prostatas. Between 
the two ligaments is a cellular interval, in which are found 
the dorsal vein of the penis, or of the clitoris. The lateral liga- 
ments , much broader and thinner than the anterior, arc the late- 
ral portions of the vesical fascia, which proceed inwards to be 
fixed to the neck and side of the bladder, and (in the male) to 
the side of the prostate. (See page 445.) 

Pcrilonreal folds or false ligaments. — These arc five in num- 
ber. Two of them, named posterior false ligaments , or recto- 
vesical folds, (plicae scmilimarcs ; Douglas,) run forward in 
the male along the sides of the rectum to the posterior and 
lateral aspect 1 of the bladder, curving upwards when this 
latter is distended, and bounding the sides of the recto-vesical 
cul-dc-sac of the peritonaeum. In the female, these pos- 
terior folds pass forward from the sides of the uterus, and 
are comparatively small. The two lateral false ligaments 
extend from the iliac fossae to the sides of the bladder ; the 
superior false ligament (ligamentum suspensorium) formed by 
the projection of the ascending part of the epigastric arteries 
and the urachus, into a duplicature of the peritonaeum, reaches 
from the summit of the bladder to the umbilicus. 

Internal surface. — On opening the bladder, its internal sur- 
face is found to be lined by a smooth membrane, which is so 
loosely attached to the other coats, that in the flaccid condition 
of the organ it is neany everywhere thrown into small wrinkles 
or folds, which disappear as soon as the bladder is distended. 
Besides these, the interior of the bladder is often marked by 
rcticulaT elevations or ridges, corresponding with the fasciculi of 
the muscular coat. 

At the lower and anterior part of the bladder is seen the 
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orifice leading from its neck into the urethra, around which the the orifice 
mucous membrane is corrugated longitudinally (see fig. 316). 
Immediately behind the urethral opening, at the anterior part of 
the fundus, is a small smooth triangular surface, having its apex 
turned forwards, which, owing to the firmer adhesion of tho 
mucous membrane to the subjacent tissues, never presents any 
rugjc, even when the bladder is empty. This surface is named 
the trigone (trigone vesical; trigonum vesicoe, Licutaud)^ at ks The trigone, 
posterior angles are the orifices of the two ureterg, situated 
about If inch from each other, and about 1£ inch from the 
anterior angle, which corresponds with the openiyg into the and open- 
urethra. At the last named point is found a slight elevation of Motors 
the mucous surface, named the uvula vesica (luette vesicale), The uvula 
which projects from below into the urethral orifice. In the vusicic - 
female, the trigone is small, and the uvula indistinct. In the Differences 
male, this last-named elevation lies a little in advance of the 
middle lobe of the prostate, and is sometimes prolonged on 
the floor of the prostatic portion of the urethra. It is formed 
by a thickening of the submucous tissue. It can scarcely act 
as a valve to the urethral orifice, but it is sometimes very much 
enlarged, and then obstructs that passago. 

The sides of the trigone, especially when the* muscular coat Boundaries 
of the bladder is strong, arc bounded by two slight ridges, which 
pass obliquely backwards and outwards to the orifices of the tr,8 " nt ' 
ureters, and indicate the course of two small bundles of muscular 
fibres. A prolongation of each of these ridges beyond the open- 
ings of the ureters is sometimes seen, caused, it would appear, 
merely by the lower ends of those canals, as they pass obliquely 
through the parietes of the bladder. The posterior boundary 
of the trigone is slightly curved, its concavity being directed 
backwards. 

Structure . — The bladder is composed of a serous , a muscular , structure 
atld a mucous coat, united together by cellular tissue, and sup- of blildller ; 
plied with vessels and nerves. 

The serous or peritonaal coat is a partial covering, investing its serous 
only the posterior and upper half of the bladder, and reflected COftt * 
from its summit, sides, and under surface, in the manner already 
described in detail. 

The muscular coat. — This consists of bundles of pale un- its muscu- 
striped involuntary muscular fibres, which are arranged in two lar coat * 
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principal but imperfect layers, distinguished, from their position 
and direction, into the external or longitudinal, and the internal , 
transverse or circular. 

The external or longitudinal fibres are most distinctly marked 
on the anterior and posterior surfaces of the bladder. Com- 
mencing in front from the neck of the organ, from the anterior 
true ligaments, and, in the male, from the adjoining part of the 
plosta^ gland, they may be traced upwards along the anterior 
surface to the summit of the bladder, whence they may be fol- 
lowed down over the posterior surface and base to the under part 
of the neck of the bladder, where they become attached to the 
prostate in the male, and to the front of the vagina in the female. 
Upon the sides of the bladder the longitudinal fasciculi run more 
or less obliquely, and often intersect one another: in the male 
they reach the sides of the prostate. At the summit a few arc 
continued along the urachus. The longitudinal fibres, taken 
together, constitute what lias been named the detrusor urinat 
muscle. 

The internal or circular fibres arc, for the most part, trans- 
verse, but, upon the body of the bladder arc scattered very thinly 
and irregularly, having various arrangements in different blad- 
ders. Towards the lower part of the organ, they assume a more 
decidedly circular course, and upon the fundus and trigone form 
a tolerably regular layer. Close to and around the cervix, 
immediately behind the prostate in the male, they densely encircle 
the orifice, and constitute what has been named the sphincter 
vesica which, however, is not distinct from the other circular 
fibres. 

The muscles of the ureters are the two muscular bundles, 
sometimes more clearly seen t 1 an at others (and especially in 
male subjects), which pass obliquely from behind the opening of 
the urethra, or from the uvula, backwards and outwards to the 
orifices of the ureters. In the male, these bundles meet behind 
the prostate^ and there end by fibrous tissue in the middle lobe 
of that gland. They were known to Morgagni, but have more 
recently been fully described under the name of the “ muscles 
of the ureters '* 1 by Sir C. Bell, who supposed that, during the 
contraction of the bladder, they might maintain the due obli- 
quity of the lower end of the ureters, necessary to prevent 
reflux of urine into these tubes ; others have thought that they 
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might facilitate the flow of urine into the bladder by stretching 
the ureters and their orifice downwards. 

The muscular coat of the bladder forms so incomplete a 
covering, that when the organ is much distended, intervals arise 
in which the walls of the organ are very thin ; and should the 
internal or mucous lining protrude in any spot through the 
muscular bundles, a sort of hernia is produced, which may go on 
increasing, so as to form what is called a vesical saccuius, ^>r 
appendix vesicec, the bladder thus affected being tciyncd saccu- 
lated. Hypertrophy of the muscular fasciculi, winch is liable 
to occur in stricture of the urethra or other affections impeding , 
the issue of the urine, gives rise to that condition named the 
fasciculated bladder, in which the interior of the organ is 
marked by strong reticulated ridges or columns. 

Next to the muscular coat, between it and the mucous mem- 
brane, but much more intimately connected with the latter, is a 
well-marked layer of cellular tissue, frequently named the 
cellular , or vascular coat. This submucous cellular layer 
contains a large quantity of very fine coiled fibres of clastic 
tissue. 

The mucous membrane of the bladder is soft, smooth, and 
of a pale rose-colour. It is continuous above with that of the 
ureters and kidneys, and below with that lining the urethra. It 
adheres but loosely to the muscular tissue, except at the tri- 
gone, where it is in consequence always smooth. There are no 
villi upon the vesical mucous membrane, but it is provided with 
minute follicles, which are most abundant in the vicinity of the 
neck of the bladder. It is covered with an epithelium, the 
particles of which arc intefmediate in form between those of 
the columnar and squamous varieties. The vesical mucus 
(according to Mandl) is alkaline, and appears to contain alkaline 
and earthy phosphates. 

Vessels. — The superior vesical arteries arc the remaining 
pervious portions of the hypogastrics ; in the adult they appear 
as branches of the internal iliac. The inferior vesical arteries 
are usually derived from the anterior division of the internal 
iliac. The uterine arteries also send branches to the bladder in 
the female. The neck and base of the organ appear to be the 
most vascular portions. The veins form large plexuses around 
the neck, sides and base of the bladder; they eventually .pass 
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into the internal iliac veins. The lymphatics follow a similar 
course. The nerves are derived partly from the hypogastric 
plexus of the sympathetic, and partly from the sacral plexus of 
the ccrcbro-spinal system. The former are said to be chiefly 
distributed to the upper part of the bladder, whilst the spinal 
nerves may be traced to its neck and base. 

THE URETHRA. 

The urethra is a membranous tube directed in the median 
line from behind forwards, beneath the arch of the pubes ; by 
one extremity it is continuous with the neck of the bladder, by 
the other it opens externally. In the female , it serves simply 
as the excretory passage for the urine ; in the malc 9 it conducts 
also the seminal fluid. 

a. The female urethra , as compared with that of the other 
sex, is very short, representing only the commencing part of the 
male passage. It is only about an inch and a half in length, 
but is wide and capable of great distension ; its ordinary 
diameter is about three or four lines, but it enlarges towards its 
vesical orifice. The direction of this canal is downwards and 
forwards, and it is slightly curved and concave upwards. It lies 
embedded in the upper or rather the anterior wall of the vagina, 
from which it cannot be separated ; the two passages both per- 
forate the triangular ligament ; the upper one, or urethra, 
is covered by the anterior ligament of the bladder. 

The external orifice, or meatus urinarius, opens in the vulva, 
beneath the symphysis pubis, nearly an inch below and behind 
the clitoris, between the nymplue and immediately above the 
entrance to the vagina. It will be again noticed with the other 
parts in the vulva. From iL orifice, which is the narrowest 
part of the canal, it passes upwards and backwards between 
the crura of the clitoris and behind the pubes, gradually 
enlarging into a funnel-shaped opening as it approaches and 
joins the neck of the bladder. There is also a dilatation in 
the floor of the canal, just within the meatus. 

The mucous membrane is whitish, except near the orifice; it 
is raised into longitudinal plicae, which arc not entirely oblite- 
rated by distension, especially one which is particularly marked 
on the lower or posterior surface of the urethra. Near the 
bladder the membrane is soft and pulpy, with many tubular 
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mucous glands. Lower down these increase in size and lie in 
groups, between the longitudinal folds, and immediately within 
and around the orifice, the lips of which arc elevated, are several 
larger and wider crypts. 

The lining membrane is covered with a scaly epithelium, but 
higher up near the bladder the particles become spheroidal. 
The submucous cellular tissue contains elastic fibres. Outside 
this there is a highly vascular structure, in which arc •many 
large veins. Between the anterior and posterior layers of the 
triangular ligament, the female urethra is embraced by the fibres 
of the compressor urethra) muscle, which will l^p hereafter 
described (p. 1231). 

The vessels and nerves of the female urethra are very nume- 
rous, and arc derived from the same sources as those of the 
vagina. 

b. The male urethra is much longer, and its anatomy more 
complex; from its additional function and anatomical con- 
nexions, the description of it is most conveniently associated 
with that of the organs of generation. 
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ORGANS OF GENERATION. 


‘’THE MALE ORGANS OF GENERATION. 

Male i The male organs of generation consist of the testes and their 
organB * excretory apparatus , the prostate and Cowpers glands , and 
the penis, with the urethra or gen ito-uri nary passage. 

Taking the organs according to their local connection with 
parts previously described, rather than in a physiological order, 
we commence with 

TIIE PROSTATE GLAND. 

Thcprostato The prostate gland (from 'Trgoi'ar/jfJbi, to stand before ; fig. 
gland; 3j0, p) is a firm glandular body, very much resembling a 
chestnut in shape and size, which surrounds the neck of 
it» situation the bladder and the commencement of the urethra, and is 
placed in the pelvic cavity, between and below the pubes and 
behind the triangular ligament. It has been compared to a 
truncated couc, compressed from above downwards, having its 
broader part or base turned backwards and upwards towards the 
neck of the bladder, and its blunted apex in the opposite 
ami size. direction towards the membranous part of the urethra. It 
usually measures about an inch and a half across at its widest 
part, an inch or rather more from its base to its apex, and about 
three quarters of an inch in depth or thickness. Its ordinary 
weight is about six drachms. 

Itsconncc- The anterior or upper surface of the prostate is flattened and 
lions above, ]nar k C( i w ith a slight longitudinal furrow: it is about half an 
inch or rather more beneath the pubic symphysis, and, as well 
as the sides of the gland, is connected to the pubic arch by a 
reflection of the pelvic fascia, forming the pubo-prostatic liga - 
belo ments or anterior ligaments of the bladder. The posterior or 

under surface (fig. 311) is smooth, and is marked by a slight 
depression, or by two grooves, which meet in front, and corre- 
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spond with the course of the seminal ducts, as well as mark the 
limits of the lateral lobes in this situation ; it is closely united 
to the rectum, just before the bowel turns downwards to reach 
the anus, by means of cellular membrane, which is destitute of 
fat ; so that this surface of the gland and also its posterior 
border, can be felt by the finger introduced into the intestine. 
The sides arc convex and prominent, and arc slung as it were 
by the anterior portions of the lcvatorcs ani muscles,# whifli 
pass down, on cither side, from the symphysis pubis^and ante- 
rior ligament of the bladder, and spread out on the sides of the 
prostate. This part of each levator ani is occasionally sepa- 
rated from the rest of the muscle by cellular tissue ; it has 
been named levator prostata (p. 10o4). The base of the gland is 
of considerable thickness, and is notched in the middle : its 
apex is turned towards the triangular ligament. As already 
stated, the prostate encloses part of the neck of the bladder and 
the commencement of the urethra. The canal runs nearer to 
the upper than to the under surface of the gland, so that in 
general it is about two lines distant from the former and four 
from the latter; but it frequently differs greatly in this respect. 
The prostatic portion of the urethra is about an inch anil a 
quarter long, and is dilated in the middle; if contains the 
verumontanum and the openings of the seminal and prostatic 
ducts, to be afterwards noticed. The common seminal ducts, 
which pass forwards from the vcsiculrc scminalcs, also go through 
the lower part of the prostate, enclosed in a special canal, and 
open into the urethra. This gland is usually described as con- 
sisting of three lobes, two of which placed laterally and sepa- 
rated behind by the posterior notch, arc of equal size ; the 
third, or middle lobe, is a smaller rounded or triangular mass, 
intimately connected with the other two, and fitted in between 
them on the under side, lying beneath the neck of the bladder 
and the immediately adjacent part of the urethra. This third 
lobe is exposed by turning down the seminal vesicles anil ducts, 
between which and the cervix vesiote it is placed. When 
rather prominent in the bladder, it corresponds to the elevation 
already described in that organ, and named the uvula vesiem ; 
and when much enlarged, it projects in such a way as to impede 
or prevent the evacuation of the urine. 

Structure . — The prostate is enclosed in a dense fibrous cqat, 
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which is continuous with the recto-vcsical fascia and with the 
posterior layer of the triangular ligament, and is rather difficult 
either to tear or cut. Mr. Adams describes the fibrous capsule 
as divisible into two layers, between which the prostatic plexus 
of veins is enclosed/* The substance of the gland is spongy 
and more yielding ; its colour is reddish grey, or sometimes of 
a brownish hue. It consists of numerous small follicles or 
terminal vesicles opening into elongated canals, which unite into 
a smaller r umber of excretory ducts. These appear as pores or 
whitish streaks, according to the w T ay in which they arc exposed 
on a section. The epithelium in the vesicular terminations is 
thin and squamous, whilst in the canals it is columnar. The 
capillary bloodvessels spread out as usual on the ducts and clus- 
ters of vesicles, and their different elements are united by 
areolar tissue, and supported by processes of the deep layer of 
the fibrous capsule (Adams). The ducts open by from twelve 
to twenty or more orifices upon the floor of the urethra, as will 
presently be noticed together with other parts to be seen in the 
prostatic portion of that canal. 

Vessels and Nerves. The prostate is supplied by branches 
of the vesical, hremorrhoidal, and pudic arteries. Its veins form 
a plexus around the sides and base of the gland, which is parti- 
cularly marked in old subjects. These veins communicate in 
front with the dorsal vein of the penis, and behind with branches 
of the internal iliac vein. According to Mr. Adams, the lym- 
phatics, like the veins, arc seen ramifying between the two 
layers of the fibrous capsule. The nerves arc derived from the 
hypogastric plexus. 

Prostatic Jluiil. This is mixed with the seminal fluid during omission ; 
as obtained from the human prosuite soon after death, it has a milky aspect, 
which is ascribed, by Mr. Adams, to the admixture of a large number of 
epithelial cells, and he thinks it probable that, as discharged during life, it is 
more transparent. According to the same observer, the prostatic fluid has 
an acid reaction, and presents, under the microscope, numerous molecules, 
epithelial particles both squamous and columnar, and granular nuclei, about 

inch in diameter. As age advances, this gland is disposed to become 
enlarged ; and its ducts often contain small round concretions about the 
size of a millet seed, which are composed of carbonate of lime and animal 
matter. 


* Cyclop, of Anat., vol. iv,, p. 147. 
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THE PENIS. 

The penis, which supports the greater part of the urethra in The penis, 
the male, is composed principally of an erectile tissue, occupying 
three long and nearly cylindrical compartments, or forming three 
bodies (corpora), as they are termed. Of these, two, named coin|»obPii 
corpora cavernosa penis , placed side by side, form the principal cor , )om . 
part of the organ, whilst the other, situated behind or beneath 
the two preceding, surrounds the canal of the urfthra ; it is 
hence named corpus cavcrnosum urethra' or corpus spongiosum. 

The penis is attached behind to the front of the pubes, and* 
to the pubic arch, by what is termed the root ; in front it ends jt s root, 
in an enlargement named the glans. The intermediate portion 
or body of the penis, owing to the relative position of its three 
compartments, has three sides, and three rounded borders; its 
widest side is turned upwards and forwards, and is named the and 
dorsum. The entire organ is invested by the common integu - florsnm * 
mcnt 9 which will be immediately noticed. The glans penis, The plans ; 
which is slightly compressed above and below, presents at its 
summit a vertical fissure, the external orifice of the urethra; its 
base, which is wider than the body of the penis, forms a rounded 
projecting border, named the corona glandis , belli nd which is Jl its corona 
constriction named the cervix ; the posterior boundary of the m,tl mvix ’ 
glans thus marked off passes down on each side of the under 
surface, and ends behind the urethral opening, on the sides of a 
median fold of skin, named the fr annum. 

The Integuments . The prepuce or foreskin (pneputium) is Tlio prepuce 
a loose circular fold of skin, 'which is attached around the penis 
behind the cervix, and covers the glans. The integument of 
the penis, which is continued from that upon the pubes and 
scrotum, forms a close and simple investment, as far as the neck 
of the glans. At this part it leaves the surface and is doubled 
up to form*thc prepuce. The inner layer of this fold returns 
to the penis behind the cervix, where it is firmly attached, and 
becoming thus again adherent, is continued forwards over the 
corona and glans, as far as the orifice of the urethra, where it 
meets with the mucous membrane of the urethra, and behind 
that orifice forms the freenum of the prepuce. Upon the body iu fra'imm. 
of the penis the skin is very thin, entirely free from fat, and, 
excepting at the root, from hairs also, in these respects differing 

4 k 2 
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remarkably from that on the pubes, which is thick, covers a large 
cushion of fat, and, after puberty, is beset with hairs : the skin 
of the penis is moreover very moveable and distensible, and is 
dark in colour. At the free margin of the prepuce the integu- 
ment changes its character, and approaches to that of a mucous 
membrane, being red, thin, and moist. Numerous lenticular 
glands are collected around the cervix of the penis and corona; 
they arc named the glands of Tyson (glandula; Tysoni, vcl odori- 
ferte), and'^ccrctc a sebaceous matter of a peculiar odour ( smegma 
preepulii ) which appears to contain ca&cinc, and easily runs into 
decomposition. Upon the glans penis the membrane again 
changes its character ; it ceases to contain glands, but its papillae 
arc highly developed and extremely sensitive, and it adheres most 
intimately and immovcably to the spongy tissue of the glans. 

Beneath the skin, on the body of the penis, the ordinary 
superficial fascia is very distinct ; it is continuous with that of 
the groin, and also with the dartoid tissue of the scrotum. Near 
the root of the organ there is a dense band of fibro-elastic tissue, 
named the suspensory ligament , lying amongst the fibres of the 
superficial fascia; it is triangular in form; one edge is free, 
another is connected with the fore part of the pubic symphysis, 
and the third to the dorsum of the penis, with the fibrous struc- 
tures of which it is blended opposite the divergence of the two 
corpora cavernosa. 

The integuments of the penis are supplied with blood by 
branches of the dorsal artery of the penis and external pud i c ; 
the veins join the dorsal and external pudic veins. 

THE CORPORA CAVERNOSA. 

The corpora cavernosa »jrm the principal part of the body 
of the penis, and necessarily determine its form and consist- 
ence; and it is owing to the changes which can take place 
in the erectile tissue within them, that the size and direction . 
of the organ undergo such great alterations. The two corpora 
cavernosa, which exactly correspond, represent two cylindrical 
or rather fusiform bodies, placed side by side, flattened on 
their median aspects, and intimately blended together along 
the middle line, for the anterior three-fourths of their 
length, whilst at the back part they separate from each 
oilier in form of two tapering processes named crura (fig. Si % 
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r, c), tl»c whole somewhat resembling the capital letter Y. 
Commencing behind by a pointed extremity somewhat above the 
tuberosities of the iscliia (</), tlicse crura become gradually 
Fig. 312 .* enlarged, and arc attached, 

one on each side, to the rami 
of the iscliia and pubes : 
continuing to ascend, and 
then advancing fijpm Jjic 
bones, they approach and 
speedily become united to 

each oilier at the root of 
• • 
the penis. Immediately be- 
fore their union each of them 
swells into a slight enlarge- 
ment (g to g), so as to form, 
what are named by K obeli, 
the bulbs of the corpora ca- 
vernosa, parts which are 
embraced by rhe crectorcs 
penis muscles (d), and which 
attain a much greater pro- 
portionate development in 
some quadrupeds, lleyond this point they are again slightly 
constricted, and are joined firmly together along the middle 
line to form the body of the penis, and finally becoming 
smaller and somewhat pointed again in front, are completely 
fused together into a single anterior rounded extremity, which 
is covered by the glans penis and closely connected to its base. 

The under surface of ths united cavernous bodies presents a 
deep longitudinal groove, in which is lodged the corpus spongio- 
sum (y ), containing the greatest part of the canal of the urethra. 
The upper or anterior surface is also marked with a slight 
median groove for the dorsal vein of the penis, and near the 
root is attached to the pubes by the suspensory ligament. 



* Part of t lie ossa piiln's and iscliia, with the root of the penis attached 
(Kobelt). — a, a. Accelerator urinne muscle, cm bi; ci Jig I lie bulb of the urethra, 
which is slightly notched in the middle line, c, I hind, b, b. Anterior slips 
of the accelerator muscle, uliicli puss round t> the dorsum of the penis. 
r,c\ Crum of the penis. </. r/. Erect ores penis miscles lying on the crura. 
f\ The corpus spongiosum urethrae, g to g. En irgement of the crus, named 
the bulb of the corpus caveniosum. 


and bulbs 
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Structure. A transverse section (fig. 313) tlirougli tho penis, 
besides illustrating the structure of the cavernous bodies, shews 
their form and connection with the other parts. Above, and 
at the sides, arc seen the section of the pig 313 # 
two semi-cylindrical cavernous bodies (a,«), 
bounded by a strong fibrous envelope, con- 
taining a mass of spongy erectile tissue in 
their interior, and separated by a vertical 
fibrous septum in the median plane ( b ). 

Beneath and between them is the other 
erectile mass, yarned the corpus spongiosum 
(c), surrounding the canal of the urethra (d). 

The median septum is thick and complete behind, where 
the two corpora cavernosa first meet each other ; but further 
forward it becomes thinner, and imperfectly separates their two 
cavities, for it presents, particularly towards the anterior ex- 
tremity, numerous clefts or fissures, extending from the dorsal 
to the urethral edge of the septum, and admitting of a free 
communication between the erectile tissue of the two sides. 
From the direction of these slits, tlic intermediate white por- 
tions of the septum are made to resemble in arrangement the 
teeth of a comb, » and lienee it is named septum pccliniformc. 

The external fibrous investment of the cavernous structure is 
white and dense, from half a line to a line thick, and very 
strong and elastic. Ii is composed for the most part of longi- 
tudinal bundles of shining white fibres. It is, perhaps, the 
strongest fibrous tunic in the whole body, but yet it most 
readily admits of distension up to a certain point. The septum 
is composed of the same kind of fibres. 

From the interior of the fibrous envelope, and from the sides 
of the septum, numerous lamella), bands and cords composed 
also of an extensible fibrous tissue, and named trabecula . , pass 
inwards and run through and across the cavity in all directions; 
thus sub-dividing it into a multitude of interstices, and giving 
the entire structure a spongy character. Within these inter- 
stices is lodged an intricate plexus of veins, into which the 
arteries open. 

* Section of the corpora cavernosa and corpus spongiosum urethra;. 
M, 11. Erectile tissue of corpora cavernosa, b. Section of septum pcctini- 
iorme. c. Corpus spongiosum, d. Canal of the urethra. 
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a. The trabeculae, whether lam el li for in or cord-like, are larger The 
and stronger near the circumference than along the centre of tral)e culaj. 
each cavernous body, and they also become gradually thicker 
towards the crura. The interspaces, on the other hand, are 

larger in the middle than near the surface, and also become 
larger towards the fore-part of the penis. The trabeculae con- 
tain the ordinary white fibrous tissue and fine clastic fibres. 

A pale, reddish tissue has been observed in them by^MiiU el- 
and others, which has been regarded as composed of involuntary 
muscular fibres ; this tissue is much more abundant in the 
penis of the horse and ass: according to Midler, it resembles 
muscular substance in yielding no gelatine on boiling, and in* 
its solution in acetic acid being precipitated by the ferrocyanidc 
of potassium. 

b. The veins completely fill the in ter- trabecular spaces ; The vom# 
their communications are so free and so abundant that on a ““j* vo,,ous 
section the cavernous structure appears a labyrinth of intercom- 
municating venous areola* divided by the trabecular tissue. The 

walls of the veins are very thin, and they arc lined by a squa- 
mous epithelium. The in ter- trabecular veins of the two sides 
communicate freely through the septum, especially in front ; 
but not directly with those of the corpus sp<wigiosuni of the 
urethra. They return their blood partly by a scries of branches 
which escape between the corpora cavernosa and the corpus 
spongiosum, and which, accompanied by veins from the hitter, 
mount on the sides of the penis to the vena dorsalis (p. (>13), 
partly by short veins issuing at the upper surface, and imme- 
diately joining the dorsal vein, but principally by veins passing 
out near the root of the pimis aiul joining the prostatic plexus 
and pudendal veins. According to Kobclt, there are also 
communications with the cutaneous veins on the abdomen. 

c. The arteries of the corpora cavernosa arc branches of the The arteries, 
J)udic artery. The proper cavernous arteries (profunda* penis), 

right and left, supply them chiefly, but the dorsal artery of the 
penis also sends twigs through tlic fibrous sheath, along the 
upper surface, especially in the fore part of the penis (p. 579). 

Kobclt describes a distinct small branch of the pudic artery 
which enters the bulbous enlargement of each corpus caverno- 
sum ; he, moreover, states that the artcrisc profunda) of the 
two sides form an anastomotic arch, from which the proper 
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cavernous arteries arc given off. Within the cavernous tissue, 
the numerous branches of the arteries are supported by tlic 
trabecula?, in the middle of which they run (fig. 314, a). 
There is some uncertainty as to their mode of termination, but 
it is generally assumed 
that they end in capil- 
laries which open into 
minute,^ commencing 

veins, as in other 
« 

parts. Valentin, how- 
ever describes the 
minutest arterial twigs 
as ending by rather . 
wide funnel - shaped 
orifices, which open 
at once into the ven- 
ous cavities ; but this 
has not been con- 
firmed. Muller has 
described them as 
terminating in two 
inodes : according to him, some of them, which lie considers 
as the nutritive arteries, end in a capillary network, which leads 
in the usual way to the veins ; but others, which were first 
described by the sauie observer, terminate in an entirely different 
and peculiar way. Small ramuscles, lie says, consisting of short 
tendril-like branches (r), come oiT from the sides of the trabecu- 
lar arteries, and projecting into the vein so 
as to be covered by its lining membrane, 
end abruptly by dilated extremities (fig. 

31o). Sometimes they are single, and 
sometimes in tufts ; lie has named them 
ilu; “ hclicine arteries"’ (artcruc Indicium). 

The existence of those little vessels was 

* Portion of the erectile tissue of the corpus eaveniosuni magnified, to 
shew the areolar structure and the distiibution of the uitcrics (Muller). 
a. A small artery, supported l»y the larger trabecula*, and branching out on 
all sides, c. The tendril-like arterial tufts, or heliciuc arteries of M filler. 
d. The nreolai structure formed by the finer trabeculm. 

t A single tuft 01 hclicine artery pi ejecting into a >cin, inoic highly 
magnified (Midler). 



Fig, 314 * 
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denied strenuously by Valentin, who thought they were the Different 
loose flexuous ends of the vessels of the smallest trabecula) coiled "P ,,llon8 0,1 

these ves- 

up by the retraction of the latter after they have been broken sels. 
or cut across in making a section. They may, however, be 
seen in the deepest cells, which have not been affected by the 
knife; and the observations of Krause, ITyrtl, and Erdl appear 
to confirm the original statement of Miiller, as far at least as 
regards their natural existence. It was supposed by •Mutter 
that the dilated ends of these hcl Seine arteries (jj)cned into 
the venous cavities, and Krause also adopts this view ; but no 
opening has been seen in them, and as Miiller hipjself admits , m 
they may be merely arterial diverticula. They arc most 
abundant in the posterior part of the corpora cavernosa and arc 
found in the corresponding part of the corpus spongiosum also ; 
but they have not been seen in the glans penis. They are 
most distinct in man, but whatever may be their use, they do 
not appear to be essential to the process of erection. 

CORPUS .SPONGIOSUM. 

The corpus spongiosum urethra; commences in front of the Tbo cm-piia 
triangular ligament of the perimeum, between the diverging 
crura of the corpora cavernosa, somewhat behind* their point of tin* bull, 
junction, and below the membranous portion of the u retina, by 
an enlarged and rounded extremity named the bulb (figs. 510, e ; 

340, r). Pom thence it extends forwards ms a cylindrical, or 
slightly tapering body, lodged in the groove on the under side 
of the united cavernous bodies, as far as their blunt anterior 
extremity, over which it expands so as to form the glans penis 
already described. • 

The posterior bulbous extremity, or bulb of the urethra (figs. Tin* bulb* 
310, 312, c), varies in size in different subjects. It receives an ^J* Hi 
investment from the triangular ligament, and is embraced by 
the accelerator urinau, or bulbo-cavcrnous muscle ( a , a). The 
canal of the urethra (fig. 310, c) passes into the bull) behind 
and above, so that the latter projects below and conceals the 
membranous portion of that canal. This projecting part of the 
bulb exhibits, more or less distinctly, a subdivision into two 
lateral portions or lobes, between which a slight funow exter- 
nally and a slender fibrous partition internally extends fora very 
short distance forwards : in early infancy this is more marked. 
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It is above and between these two halves that the urethra 
enters, surrounded by a portion of the spongy tissue, named 
by Kobelt the colliculus lulbi , from which a layer of venous 
erectile tissue passes back upon the membranous portion of 
the urethra, and also upon the prostatic part, to the neck of 
the bladder, lying closely beneath the mucous membrane. From 
what has preceded, it will be evident that, at first, the urethra 
is •■nearer the upper than the lower part of the corpus spongi- 
osum, but it soon gains, and continues to occupy the middle of 
that body. 

Structure . — This is essentially the same as that of the 
corpora cavernosa, only more delicate. Like the corpora caver- 
nosa, it is distended with blood during erection; but never ac- 
quires the same hardness. The outer fibrous tunic is much 
thinner ; the trabecula) of the spongy tissue arc finer and more 
equal in size, and the veins form a nearly uniform plexus be- 
tween them ; in the glans the meshes of this plexus arc smallest 
and most uniform. The helicinc arteries arc also found in the 
spongy body, excepting in the part which forms the glans penis. 
A considerable artery derived from the internal pudic (p. 579), 
enters the bulb on each side, and supplies the greater part of 
the spongy body, sending branches as far as the glans penis, 
which, however, is chiefly supplied by the arteria dorsalis. 
Besides these, Kobelt describes, as constantly present, another 
but much smaller ..branch of the pudic artery, which, he says, 
enters the bulb on the upper surface, about an inch from its 
posterior extremity, and runs forwards in the corpus spongiosum 
to the glans. Veins issue from the glans and adjoining part of 
the spongy body, to end in the vena dorsalis penis; those of the 
rest of the spongy body for the most part pass out backwards 
through the bulb, and end in the prostatic and pudic venous 
plexuses : some emerge from beneath the corpora cavernosa, 
anastomose with their veins, and end partly in the cutaneous 
venous system of the penis and scrotum, and partly in the 
pudic and obturatoi veins. 

The lymphatics of the penis form a dense network on the 
skin of the glans and prepuce, and also underneath the mucous 
lining of the urethra. They terminate chiefly in the inguinal 
glands. Deep-seated lymphatics arc also described as issuing 
from the cavernous and spongy bodies and passing under the 
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arch of the pubes, with the deep veins, to join the lymphatic 
plexuses in the pelvis. 

The Jicrvvs of the penis arc derived from the pudic and from ami nmei. 
the hypogastric plexus of the sympathetic ; they arc described 
at pp. 8G8 and 900. 

U11ETIERA OF THE MALE. 

• • The 

The male urethra extends from the neck of thc # bladder to 
the extremity of the penis. Its total length has been very dif- .■md'width ; 
fercntly stated by anatomists, and, indeed, varies mjich accord- # 
ing to the length of the penis, and the condition of that organ. 

An examination of a great number of eases gave as the greatest both vary, 
length inches, and the least 7y.* Its diameter varies at dif- 
ferent parts of its extent, as will be stated more particularly in 
detail. The tube itself consists essentially of a continuous 
mucous membrane, supported by an outer layer of submucous 
tissue connecting it with the several parts through which it 
passes. In accordance with the name or character of those 
parts, three divisions of the urethra arc separately described 
as the prostatic , membranous , and spongy portions. The 

1. The first, or prostatic portion , is the paft which passes 
through the prostate gland. It is from 12 to 15 lines in length, 
is the widest part of the canal, and is larger in the middle than 
at either end : at the neck of the bladder its%diameter is nearly it H 
4 lines, then it widens a little, so as to be rather more than 4 dll,10,,s,OT19 * 
linos, and in old persons 5 or 6, after which it diminishes like 
a funnel, until, at its anterior extremity, it is smaller than at 
its commencement. It passes through the upper part of the 
prostate, above tire middle lobe, so that there is more of the connections, 
gland below it than above. Though enclosed in the firm glan- 
dular substance, it is more dilatable than any other part of the 
ufethra ; but at its upper part, immediately at the neck of the aml for,n '> 
bladder, it is, as elsewhere stated, much more rcsistent. The 
transverse section of the urethra, as it lies in the prostate, is 
triangular, the apex being turned downwards. its interior. 

The lining membrane of the prostatic portion of the urethra 
is thrown into longitudinal folds, when no fluid is passing along 
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it; it forms no proper valve at the neck of the bladder, but the 
elevation named the uvula vesicas is sometimes seen there. 
Somewhat in advance of this, and along the floor of the passage, 
projects a narrow median ridge about 8 or 9 lines in length, and 
1 £ line at its greatest height ; this ridge gradually rises into a 
peak and sinks down again at its anterior or lower end, and is 
formed by an elevation of the mucous membrane and subjacent 
titteuc. This is the crest of the urethra (crista urethrae), more 
generally called caput gallinaginis and vcrumonlanum. On 
each side of this ridge the surface is slightly depressed, so as to 
form a longitudinal groove, named the prostatic sinus , the floor 
of which is pierced by numerous foramina, the orifices of the 
prostatic ducts. Through those a viscid fluid oozes on pres- 
sure ; the ducts of the middle lobe open behind the urethral 
crest, and some others open before it. 

At the fore part of the most elevated portion of the crest, 
and exactly in the middle line, is a recess usually named the 
sinus pocularis , upon or within the margins of which arc placed 
the slit-like openings of the common seminal, or ejaculatory 
ducts, one at each side. This median depression was described 
by Morgagni, who found it distinctly present in twelve out of 
fifteen eases ; * y and it has been generally noticed by anatomists 
and surgical writers since his time, but it has lately attracted 
renewed attention, as being the probable analogue of the uterus 
in the other sex. •' With this view it has been examined by 
Weber, and named by him vesica prostatica :f by Huschkc 
it is more appropriately designated the utricle (utriculus).J 
It forms a cul-de-sac running upwards or backwards, from 
three to five lines deep, and 'usually about one line wide at 
its entrance and for some distance up, but acquiring a width of 
at least two lines at its upper end or fundus. The prominent 
walls of the narrow portion form the urethral crest, and its 
fundus appears to lie behind and beneath the middle lobe, arid 
between the two lateral lobes of the prostate. Its parietes, 
which arc distinct, and tolerably thick, arc composed of fibrous 
tissue and mucous membrane, and inclose on each side the 

* Adversaria Aunt. iv. animad. 3. |>. (>. 

t E. 11. Weber, Ziisat/c zur Lelire voin Baue und Verrieht ungen der 
( Je.selrieelits-Orgnne, I N4(>. 

X Sujmmci ring’s Anatomie, vol. v. 
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ejaculatory duct; numerous small glands open on its inner 
surface. According to Kobelt and others, the caput gallinaginis 
contains some well-marked erectile tissue, and it has been sup- 
posed that this eminence when distend* d with blood, may offer 
an obstacle to the passage of the semen backwards into the 
bladder. 

2. The membranous portion of the urethra (fig. 310 c.), Thonirm- 
eompriscs the part between the apex of the prostate, gincl the 

bulb of the corpus spongiosum. It measures threjj quarters of m^thra is 
an inch or an inch along its upper, but only about half an inch luno "‘ Kt ' 
on its lower surface, in consequence of the projection back ward j 
of the bulb beneath it. This is the narrowest division of the 
urethra. It is placed beneath the pubic arch, the upper con- 
cave surface being distant nearly an inch from the bone, leaving 
an interval, occupied by the dorsal vessels and nerves of the 
penis, by cellular tissue, and some muscular fibres. Its lower 
convex surface is turned towards the perineum, opposite to the 
point of meeting of the transverse muscles : it is separated bv 
an interval from the last part of the rectum. About a line in 
front of the prostate, at a distance of nearly an inch below the 
pubic arch, the membranous part of the urethra passes through 
the posterior layer of tiic triangular ligament of the urethra, and 
is then placed between that and the anterior layer through which 
it passes some way further forwards, but both of these fibrous 
membranes are prolonged upon the canal, th* one backwards ami 
the other forwards. Between these two layers the urethra is 
surrounded by a little erectile tissue, by some veins, and also by 
the fibres of the compressor urethra musc le : beneath it, on 
each side, arc Cowpcr’s glafids.* This portion of the urethra is 
more forcibly acted on by muscular structure, in consequence of 
the surrounding muscular fibres immediately investing its outer 
surface. 

3. The spongy portion of the urethra, by far the longest and jv spongy 

most variable in length and direction, includes the remainder of oi 

the canal or that part which is surrounded by the erectile tissue 

of the corpus spongiosum. Continuing from the membranous 
part, it ascends at first in front of the symphysis pubis, and 
then bends downwards and descends to the extremity of the 
penis. Its length is about six inches; and its form and dia- 
meter vary at different parts. Thus the part contained within 
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tlie bulb, sometimes distinguished as the bulbous portion , is 
somewhat dilated, especially on its floor. The succeeding por- 
tion, as far as the glans, is of uniform size, being intermediate in 
this respect between the bulbous and membranous portions, and 
averaging three lines or upwards. Seen upon a cross section it 
appears like a transverse opening. The part situated in the 
glans has, on the contrary, a vertical direction on a section, and 
is*agair considerably dilated, forming what is named the fossa 
naviculari?, which is about four or six lines in length, and is 
most evident in form of a depression on the floor of the urethra. 

Lastly, at its orifice, which is a vertical fissure about two 
and a half to three lines in extent, and bounded by two small 
lips, the urethra is again contracted and reaches its narrowest 
dimensions. In consequence of its form, and also of the rc- 
sistent nature of the tissues at its margin, this opening docs not 
admit so large an instrument as even the membranous portion of 
tlic canal. 

General direction of Urethra . — Considered as a whole in 
the flaccid condition of the penis, the urethra describes two 
curves, so as somewhat to resemble an italic S ; the prostatie 
portion runs downwards and forwards,: — the membranous portion 
curves upwards, diverging from the rectum at a considerable 
angle, — the bulbous portion continues to ascend, and lastly, 
having bent down again in front of the pubes, the remainder of 
the spongy portion descends. When the penis is in a state of 
erection, the urethra describes only a single curve, having its 
concavity turned upwards. From the details already given, it 
will further be seen that there arc three dilatations along the 
course of the urethra ; viz. the jfrostktic sinus, the bulbous sinus, 
and the fossa navicularis. 

Mucous Membrane . — The lining membrane of the urethra, 
which forms a part of the genito-urinary mucous membrane, is 
continuous, on the one hand with that of the bladder, ureters, 
and kidneys, and on the oth'T with the integument of the glans 
penis ; it is also prolonged, as it were, throughout the whole 
length of the seminal, prostatic, and other ducts. It is whitish 
opposite the prostate, but redder further down ; in the variable 
parts of the urethral canal it is thrown into longitudinal folds, 
which disappear during the state of distension. The seminal 
and prostatic ducts open into the prostatic portion. In the 
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bulbous portion, near its anterior end, arc the two openings of 
the ducts of Cowpers glands. 

These little glands themselves (fig. 310, f 9 ) are seated further CWper’s 
back than the bulb, beneath the fore part of the membranous g,I,ml8 ' 
portion of the urethra, between the two layers of the triangular 
ligament, the anterior layer supporting them against the urethra. 

The arteries of the bulb pass above, and the transverse fibres 
of the compressor urethrae beneath these glands. Tlicjt arc #wo 
small firm rounded bodies, about the size of peas, apd of a deep 
yellow colour. They arc compound vesicular or racemose glands, 
composed of several small lobules held together byji firm invest- 
ment. The branched ducts, which commence in cellular crypts, 
unite to form a single excretory duct for each gland, which runs 
forwards with its fellow for about an inch or an inch and a half 
beneath the mucous membrane, and the two terminate in the 
floor of the bulbous part of the urethra by two minute orifices 
opening obliquely. These glands secrete a viscid fluid, the 
use of which is not known ; their existence is said not to be 
constant, and they appear to diminish in old age : sometimes 
there is only one such gland. 

Occasionally a third glandular body is found situated in front Homrtinic* 
of and between Cowpers glands ; this has been«named the ante- 
rior prostate or anti- prostatic gland. 

The whole lining of the urethra is, moreover, beset with Thr nuicon* 
simple mucous glands and follicles, varying vouch in size. Be- 
sides these, there arc larger recesses or lacumc, opening by 
oblique orifices turned forwards or down the canal. Those are 
most abundant along the floor of the urethra, especially in its 
bulbous part. One large and conspicuous recess, situated on the aml llc(mn 
upper surface of the fossa navicularis, is named the lacuna magna. ma^na. 

MUSCLES OE TTIE PENIS ANT) IJRETHllA. 

* Erector j)enis , or is chio-cavcrnosu s (figs 273, 33.9, 340, r, Em tnr 
c ; fig. 312, r/, d). — This muscle embraces the unattached sur- 
face of the crus penis, and is curved to correspond. It arises 
behind the extremity of the crus penis from the tuber ischii (on 
the inner aspect of the bone), and also along the inner and 
the outer side of the crus, from the corresponding margins 
of the ramus of the pubes. From these points of origin 
the fleshy fibres are directed forward to a tendinous expansion, 
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which is spread over the lower surface of the criw penis at its 
fore-part. 

This muscle serves to compress the erectile tissue, with 
which its tendinous fibres arc connected, and thus it contributes 
to produce, or at least maintain, the erection of the penis.* 

Accelerator urin/v — cjaculator seminis, or bulbo-cavernosus 
(figs. 27 3, 839, 340, />, b ; fig. 312, «, a ). — This is a single 
mtiscle,, consisting of two symmetrical parts, which together, sur- 
round a portion of the erectile structure of the penis, the fibres 
being connected at both ends. 

The fleshy fibres of the muscle take origin fiom the central 
tendon of the perinccum (by means of which structure the^ acce- 
lerator is connected with the sphincter ani, together with the 
two transverse muscles), and from the median tendinous raphe 
(e) interposed between the two lial ves of the muscle. The 
larger number of the fibres is directed round the bulb and ad- 
joining part of the corpus spongiosum urethrae, and those from 
opposite sides arc joined above that body by a strong aponeu- 
rosis. At its fore-part, a portion of the muscle (b, b) passes 
over the sides of the corpus cavcrnosum, to the dorsum of the 
penis, to be inserted into a fascia, which covers the dorsal vessels 
of the organ. ' The fibres which invest the posterior and most 
prominent part of the bulb arc concealed, more or less, by those 
contiguous to them ; hence they have been described as consti- 
tuting a deep layer of the muscle. This muscle compresses the 
the bulb and adjoining part of the corpus spongiosum oPthc 
urethra so as to evacuate fluid lodged in the canal, as well as 
increase the turgcscence of the glans during erection. 

The transverse muscle of the pcrinaium (figs. 273, 339, 


* By Krause the muscles of the two sides have been described ns in 
sonic cases connected by a thin tendinous expansion, which, according to 
that anatomist, extends along the outer side of the penis over the dorsal 
surface of the organ, and at the same time over the vessels lying upon it 
(Muller’s Arcliiv. blit this connexion between the muscles 1ms been 

in vain sought for by v beile and Kobelt (l)ie inauuliclicn und wciblichcn 
Wollust-Urganc, 1814). Mr. Houston lias also described (Dublin llosp. 
Reports, vol. v.), under the name of cotnpressores rente dorsalis penis, two 
slips of mu sole, separated from the crcctores penis on each side by an interval, 
though apparently belonging to them. They are said to arise from the rami 
of the pubes, above the origin of the erector muscles and crura of the penis, 
and, ascending forwards, arc inserted above. the dorsal rein, by^oining each 
other in the middle line. The presence of such muscular slips in the 
lmniun subject must be very rare. 
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<h d) arises from the inner surface of the ascending ramus of the 
ischium, and is directed transversely or obliquely forwards and 
inwards to join with the muscle of the opposite side, as well as 
with the sphincter ani and accelcratoi urinm at the middle of 
the perinamm ; the several muscles being connected by fibrous 
or dense cellular tissue, which is known as the central tendon of 
the pcrinicum. This muscle supports the perimeum, and is 
accessory to the levator ani. It is said to be soiactinfes 
wanting. 

© • 

Besides the transverse muscle, one or more small slips of muscular fibres 
are occasionally found on the same plane with it, and connected^ one end like, 
that muscle with the bone, while by the other end some slips arc joined 
with thft fibres of the accelerator urinas (or constrictor uigime in the 
female), and others with the external sphincter ani. 

Muscular fibres of the urethra . — With the membranous Miueles of 
portion or isthmus of the urethra of the male is connected a 
considerable mass of muscular structure, to which the general 
term of “compressor of the canal ” is applicable; but it con- 
sists of parts which will be noticed separately. The whole 
Fig. 310.* is placed between the layers of 

t the triangular ligament or the 

deep periiiical fttscia, with the 
arteries of the bulb and Cow- 
per’s glands. 

Compressor urethra' (new Comprcuso 
muscles of the membranous 
part of the urethra, Guthrie; 
compressor istlimi urethra ; 
constrictor urethra membran- 
accac, Muller). — This muscle 
consists of two strata (fig. 

316, 7 , 8 ), one of which passes 
transversely above the ure- Tmnswrw 
thru, while the othc> is beneath the canal. The two layers r,hu> * 

* Posterior view of the pubes, with part of the hladdn and urclhia 
attached (Santorini). — 1. Body. 2. Ramus of the left os pubis. 3. Ob- 
turator interims muscle. 0. Portion of the fundus ami neck of the bladder 
laid open, shewing the orifices of the ureters, the opening leading into the 
urethra, and #hc part called the trigone. G. The prostate glaml. 7. 

Transverse fibres of the compressor urethrm muscle, passing above the 
urethra. 8. Similar fibres passing beneath that canal. # 

4 L. 
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arc fixed together to the ramus of the pubes on each side 
by narrow ends ; in the middle they are eonneeted respectively 
with the upper and the lower surface of tlic urethra, on which 
they arc expanded so as to cover the membranous portion of the 
canal in its whole length. In some bodies a tendinous raphe, 
placed over the middle of the urinary canal, separates each 
stratum into lateral halves ; in such cases the fibres may be said 
to arise* from the bone on each side, and to be inserted at the 
median raphe, where those of opposite sides join. The fibres 
of the lower part of the muscle cover CWpcr’s glands. 

In the feipalc, the compressor urethra) muodc has a precisely 
similar arrangement. 

Circular fibres, Santorini (stratum internum circulare, M id- 
ler). — A scries of circular muscular fibres encircles the entire of 
the membranous part of the urethra, beneath the transverse 
muscle just described. 

Wilson's muscles (m. pubo-urcth rales). — By this name are 
known two small triangular bundles of muscular fibres, arising 
each by a tendon, which “ is affixed to the back part of the 
symphysis of the pubes, in the adult about an eighth of an inch 
above the cartilaginous arch of the pubes, and nearly at the 
same distance below the attachment of the tendon of the blad- 
der. 11 * The tendons give rise to muscular fibres, which expand 
as they descend, and arc connected on the membranous part of 
the urethra with the muscular structure above described, one of 
the muscles being placed at each side of the urethra. 


The transverse compressor of t lie urethra was known to Santorini. One 
of the representations of it, contained in his posthumous work, t has been 
copied for the wood-cut. Indistinctly or partially noticed by other ana- 
tomists, the muscle was first fin y described by Mr. GutliricJ ; and the 

* A description of two muscles surroundin'* the membranous part of the 
iiretlna, b\ .lames Wilson, in Mcdico-Cluruig. Trans, vol. i. p. 170 (with 
a plate). London, 1SOD. 

As repaid* Wilson’s nmsclt : — Professor Miiller, after careful examina- 
tion made in mail) bodies, satisfied himself that there are no muscular 
fibres directed downwards from the' pubes in the manner assigned to these 
muscles. Mr. Guthrie arrived at the same conclusion. Still, as Wilson's 
statement and delineation arc very clear, and as in one case 1 myself saw 
a few \ertical muscular fibres connected with the transverse compressor it 
has been thought best to retain tbe muscles in the text. 

fScpteiinleeim 1 abulre. 

X The Anatomy and Diseases of the Neck of the Bladder, &c., Ls.34, 
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whole of the musciiliii stmctuie coiun»rlo«l with the membranous pint of 
tlie uretlua was about tin* same time investigated by Professor Miillei ; 
hut the results were not published till a Intel period * 


THK TESTES, AND TlIEllt EXCKEYOliV API* A It ATI T S. 

The testicles or testes, tin two glandular organs which secrete The t.-Me* 
the seminal fluid, are situated in the scrotum, each being sus- ,m<l t,l ‘ 
pended hy its spermatic cord. • * 

The spermatic cord . — The parts which form litis cord are sprnnntir 
the excretory duet of the testicle, named the vas deferens, the “’ m1, 
spermatic artery and veins, lymphatics, nerves, and connecting* 
cellular tissue. Besides this, both the cord and the testis have 
several coverings. 

The spermatic cord, thus composed, extends from the in- 
ternal abdominal ring (p. Ml) to the back part of the testicle. 

Us upper portion lies in the inguinal canal, an oblique passage 
formed in the lower part of the abdominal walls, and is directed 
downwards, inwards, and forwards ; but, on escaping from that 
canal at the external abdominal ring, (p. it descends 

nearly vertically over the front of the pubes into the scrotum. 

The construction of the inguinal canal, the connexions of the 
spermatic cord in passing through it, and the relation of both 
to inguinal hernia, will bo considered in the account of the 
“ inguinal region.’' 

CO V E KINO S OF THE TESTIS AND CORD. 

Originally, and nearly up to the seventh month of beta I life, (Wring* 
the testes, with their duets and wsscls, are situated at the back testis, 
part of the abdomen, behind the peritonaeum. About the last tu ^ 

. , . 1 ... ch;mgv ni 

mentioned period each testicle enters the corresponding in- position, 
guinal canal, and, followed by the spermatic cord, passes 
into the scrotum. During this change of position, the testis 
and coid become invested with certain coverings, as they are 
called, derived partly from the serous, muscular, and fi- 
brous layers of the abdominal parietes, and partly from the 
proper tissues of the scrotum. These coverings, as found in 

* Ueber die orgauischcn Nervon <ler metilcu mnnnlicbon Ooschlocbts 
Organ c, &c., 1830. 
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tlic adult, and as enumerated from without inwards, arc, after 
the skin, superficial fascia, and dartos tissue of the scrotum, the 
inter columnar fascia, the cremaster muscle and cremasteric fascia, 
and the 'inf undibuliform fascia , which is united to the cord by 
a layer of loose cellular tissue ; lastly, the testicle has a special 
serous tunic, named the tunica vaginalis , which forms a closed 
sac, and covers the proper fibrous coat of the gland. 

The scrotum . — The scrotum forms a purse-like investment 
for the testes and part of the spermatic cords. Its condition is 
liable to certain variations according tu the state of the health 
and other circumstances : thus, it is short and corrugated in 
robust persons and under the c fleets of cold, but becomes loose 
and pendulous in persons of weak constitution, and under the 
relaxing influence of heat. Its surface is marked off into two 
lateral halves by a slight median ridge, named the raphe , ex- 
tending forwards to the under side of the penis, and backwards 
along the perimeum to the margin of the anus. 

1. The skin in this situation is very thin, and is of a darker 
colour than elsewhere ; it is generally thrown into ruga 1 or folds, 
which arc more or less distinct according to the circumstances 
already mentioned. Tt is furnished with sebaceous follicles, the 
secretion front' which has a peculiar odour, and it is covered 
over with thinly scattered crisp and flattened hairs, the bulbs 
of which arc seen through the skin when the scrotum is ex- 
tended. The superficial bloodvessels are also readily distin- 
guished through this thin integument. 

2. Immediately beneath the skin of the scrotum there is 
found a thin layer of a peculiar loose reddish tissue, endowed 
with contractility, and named the dartos . This subcuta- 
neous layer is continuous ith the superficial fascia of the 
groin, perinacum, and inner side of the thighs, but acquires a 
different structure, and is perfectly free from fat. This dartoid 
tissue is more abundant on the fore-part of the scrotum tl/an 
behind, and, moreover, it forms two distinct sacs, which contain 
the corresponding testes, and arc united together along the 
middle line so as to establish a median partition between the 
two glands, named the septum scroti, which is adherent below to 
the deep surface of the raphe and reaches upwards to the root 
of the penis. The dartos is very vascular, and consists of a 
loose areolar tissue containing reddish fasciculi, which have long 
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been recognised as possessing peculiar physiological characters. 
The microscopical and chemical examination of the dartos did 
not, however, appear to justify the opinion that it contained 
muscular tissue, and, accordingly, the Jow contractions of the 
dartos were held to afford an example of noil-muscular contrac- 
tility ; but, more recently, distinct muscular fibres, of the plain 
or unstriped variety, have been recognised in it (see p. clxxiii). 
Jts contractility, as just stated, is slow in its action ; i l is Ac- 
cited by the application of cold and of mechanical stimuli, but, 
apparently, not by electricity. By its action the testes arc 
drawn lip or sustained, and at the same time the # skin of thc t 
scrotum is more or less corrugated. 

The five succeeding layers or coverings are those which 
arc derived from the parietes and lining membranes of the 
abdomen. 

3. The in t cr columnar or spermatic fascia is derived from the 
tendon of the external oblique muscle of the abdomen. On 
passing forward through the opening in that tendon, named the 
external abdominal ring, the spermatic cord receives a thin 
membranous investment, which is, as it were, continuous with 
the layer of so-called intercolumnar fibres passing obliquely 
across the upper border of that opening. This is the inter - 
columnar fascia. It is attached above to the margins of the 
external ring, and is prolonged downwards upon the cord and 
testicle. It lies at first beneath the superficial fascia, but lower 
down beneath the dartos, and it is intimately connected with the 
layer next in order. 

4. The succeeding layer is composed of .Mattered bundles of 
muscular tissue, connected together into a continuous covering 
by intermediate cellular membrane. The red muscular portion, 
which is continuous with the lower border of the internal 
oblique muscle of the abdomen, constitutes the v remaster 
nruscle, or tunica erytlirdidcs , and the entire covering is named 
the cremasteric fascia. 

The cremaster muscle, so named because it serves to sus- 
pend the testicle ( ’Kpipaw , to suspend), commences within the 
inguinal canal, immediately beneath the lower border of the 
internal oblique muscle, in the form of two bundles of mus- 
cular tissue, which cross obliquely over the front of the sper- 
matic cord ; lower down, the muscular fasciculi form a series of 
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loops or slings with their concavities turned upwards, which 
descend upon the front and sides of the cord, and which, becom- 
ing in succession longer and longer, ultimately reach as low as the 
testicle. The scattered bundles of the cremaster muscle would 
seem to be derived from the internal oblique muscle, and some- 
times, perhaps, from the transvcrsalis also. The lowermost 
fibres of one or both muscles may be supposed to be carried 
ft#. 1 ward by the testicle in its descent into the scrotum. The 
attachment^ of the cremaster certainly coincide with this idea of 
its formation. When carefully examined it is found to consist 
% of an external and an internal portion, the separate bundles of 
which join to form the loops upon the spermatic cord already 
spoken of. The external and larger portion arises from the 
deep surface of Poupart’s ligament, or rather from the outer 
end of the deep crural arch, immediately below the internal 
oblique muscle, and passing along the spermatic cord, through 
the external abdominal ring, descends upon it, rather on its 
outer side, and spreads out into bundles, differing ill thickness 
and length in different subjects. The shorter bundles cross in 
loops over the cord, while the longest reach down towards the 
testicle, and are attached, directly or by means of tendinous 
fibres, to the outer surface of the tunica vaginalis. Most of the 
bundles then appear to be prolonged upwards on the inner side 
of the cord, to form the internal and smaller portion of the 
muscle, which risers the lower end of the inguinal canal, 
and is inserted by a small tendinous band into the spine and 
crest of the pubes, close to the insertion of the internal oblique 
muscle. 

Sometimes the loops of the cremaster completely surround 
the cord, some lying behind it, but the larger number, being, 
as usual, in front. In these ciiacs it would seem as if the 
testicles had passed through the fibres of the internal oblique, 
and not merely beneath them. Occasionally the muscular 
bundles can be traced only part of the way down the cord, the 
lower portion of the latter, as \ ell as the testicle, being covered 
instead by a layer of firm cellular membrane, similar in appear- 
ance to that which connects the separate muscular bundles to- 
gether, and containing some tendinous fibres. 

The cremaster muscles not only aid in suspending the testes, 
but can raise them up towards the ring, and, perhaps at the 
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same time, compress them in a slight degree. They arc muscles 
with striped fibres, and in some persons are completely under 
voluntary command. Their action is sudden, and altogether 
distinct from that of the dartos. 

In cases of old scrotal hernia, and also in hvdrocclc, the 
cremaster becomes very strongly developed. There is, of 
course, no such muscle in the female ; but in that sex, an acci- 
dental muscle, analogous to it, may be produced upon aninguiflal 
hernia in its descent beneath the margin of the internal oblique 
muscle. 

o. The inf imdibuli form fascia and cellular investment o£ Tin* iufmi 
the cord. — These arc continuous above with the fascia (vans - j| l , ^! i ll l ' ,, ’ ini 
n rsa/is and the subperitnmeal cellular membrane. Immediately 
beneath the cremaster muscle and cremasteric fascia, and closely 
adherent to them, is a thin membranous layer, which loosely 
surrounds the spermatic cord. It may be traced above, com- 
mencing at the internal abdominal ring, in form of a funnel- 
shaped offset from the transversalis fascia, and is prolonged as 
a sheath upon the vas deferens and spermatic vessels, as these 
pass out of the abdomen. It then descends through the in- 
guinal canal and scrotum upon the cord, investing it completely, 
and being connected below with the posterior paft of the testicle 
and the outer surface of its serous tunic. 

On forcing air beneath the i n In ndi bul i form fascia, a quantity 
of loose and delicate cellular tissue' is seen U connect its inter- 
nal or deep surface with the vas deferens and spermatic blood- 
vessels, and to form lamella; between them. This areolar tissue 
is continuous above with the sub-serous cellular tissue found 
beneath the peritoneum on* the* anterior wall of the abdomen ; 
below, it is lost upon the back of the testicle. r l ogether with 
the infiindibuliform fascia just described, it forms the Jascia The f.ism 
propria of Sir A. Cooper. 11 |m ’ 

* Lying amongst this loose cellular tissue, in front of the UoiuaiiH 
upper end of the cord, there is often seen a fibro-cellular band, J| i , i| || l ( ' j|lJ|iji | 
which is connected above with the pouch of pcrilomciim found ]»m 
opposite the upper end of the inguinal canal, and reaches down- 
wards for a longer or shorter distance along the spermatic cord. 
Occasionally it may be followed as a fine cord, down to the 
upper end of the tunica vaginalis ; sometimes no trace of it what- 
ever can be detected. It is the vestige of a tubular process of 
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the peritonaeum, which once connected the tunica vaginalis with 
the general peri tomcat membrane. The testes of the foetus arc 
placed in the abdomen behind the peritonaeum: When they 
are about to escape from the abdominal cavity, a pouch of the 
lining membrane extends itself in advance of each testicle along 
the corresponding inguinal canal towards the scrotum. Into this 
pouch, or processus vaginalis pcrilonai , as it is named, the tes- 
ticYc projects from behind, supported by a duplicating of the se- 
rous meml>r?ne, named the mcsorchium. Sooner or later after the 
gland has reached the scrotum the upper part or neck of this 
pouch becomes obliterated, from the internal abdominal ring 
near to the upper part of the testicle, leaving no trace but the 
indistinct fibrous cord already described, whilst the lower part 
remains as a closed serous sac, into which the testicle depends, 
and wli icli is henceforth named the tunica vaginalis. Sometimes 
the tube of peritonaeum becomes closed at intervals only, leav- 
ing a series of sncculi along the front of the cord; or a long 
pouch may continue open at the upper end, leading from the 
abdominal cavity into the inguinal canal. Lastly, in some in- 
stances, the peritonaea! process remains altogether pervious, and 
the cavity of the tunica vaginalis is continuous with that of the 
peritonaeum. Jh such a ease of congenital defect, a portion of 
intestine or omentum may descend from the abdomen into the 
inguinal canal and scrotum, and constitute what is named a 
congenital hernia. * 

In the female, an analogous pouch of peritonaeum descends 
in the foetus, for a short distance along the round ligament of 
the uterus, and has received the appellation of the canal of 
Nuck . Traces of it may almost always be seen in the adult. 

6. The tunica vaginalis. — Beneath the parts already de- 
scribed, which form investments common to the cord and testis, 
is the proper serous covering of the latter, named the tunica 
vaginalis. The mode in which this coat is derived from thb 
peritonaeum lias just been explained. In its completed condi- 
tion it forms a shut sac, the opposite walls of which arc in 
contact with each other. Like the serous membranes in 
general, of which it affords one of the simplest examples, 
it may be described as consisting of a visceral and a pa- 
rietal portion. The former closely invests the greater part 
of the body of the testis (fig. 317, *), as well as the cpi- 
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didymis ( s , 4 ), between which parts it recedes in form of a 
pouch, and lines their contiguous surfaces, and it adheres inti- 
mately to the proper fibrous tunic of the gland : hence it is 
named tunica vaginalis testis . Along the posterior border of oftlmtes 
• Fig. 317.* the gland, where the vessels and duets enter 
or pass out, the serous coat is wanting, bc- 
' ing reflected thence so as to become conti- 

nuous with the parietal or scrotal portion, ( 5 ) 
which completes the sac, and forms a smooth 
lining membrane to the lower part of the 
other investments of the testicle, viz. tliq 
infundibulilbrm fascia, the cremaster, and 
the spermatic fascia, which are there blended 
together and connected with the external 
surface of the tunica vaginalis. 

The parietal or scrotal portion of the of tin* 
tunica vaginalis is more extensive than that M ' lot,mi 
which covers the body of the testis ; . it 
reaches upwards, sometimes for a consider- 
able distance, upon the spermatic cord, ex- 
tending somewhat higher on the inner than on the outer side! 

It also reaches downwards below the testicle, which, therefore, 
appears to be suspended at the back of the serous sac, when 
this latter is distended with fluid. 

The internal surface of the tunica vaginalis is free, smooth, 
cpitheliatcd, and moistened with a small quantity of an albu- 
minous fluid. The epithelium is squamous. 



VESSELS AND NERVES OF* TI^E COVERINGS OF THE TESTIS 
AND CORD. 

The arteries arc derived from several sources. Thus, the Art.*ii« 
two external pudic arteries (p. 590), branches of the femoral, 
l'cach the front and sides of the scrotum, supplying the integu- «f flu* 
ment and dartos ; the superficial perinical branch of the internal tl ‘ Ml,cle ’ 
pudic artery (p. 578) is distributed to the back part of the 
scrotum ; and, lastly, more deeply seated than cither of these, 


* The testicle and part of tlic spermatic cord, with the tunica \aginalis 
laid open. — 1. Lower part of the spermatic cord. 2. Hody of the testicle. 
3,4. The epididymis. 3. Globus major or head. 4. Globus minor oi 
tail. 5. Internal surface of scrotal portion of tunica vaginalis. 
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is a branch given from the epigastric artery, named cremasteric 
(p. 5SG), because it is chiefly distributed to the cremaster 
muscle, but it also supplies small branches to the»other coverings 
of the cord, and its ultimate divisions anastomose with those of 
the other vessels. The veins, which, owing to the thinness of 
the integuments, arc apparent on the surface of the scrotum, 
follow the course of the arteries. The lymphatics pass into the 
inguinal lymphatic glands. 

The nerves also proceed from various sources. Thus, the 
ilio-inguinal, a branch of the lumbar plexus (p. 855), comes 
forwards through the external abdominal ring, and supplies the 
integuments of the scrotum ; this nerve is joined also by a 
filament from the ilio-hypogastric branch of the same plexus : 
sometimes two separate cutaneous nerves come forward through 
the external ring. The two superficial perimcal branches of the 
internal pudie nerve (p. ttGS) accompany the artery of the same 
nerve and supply the inferior and lateral parts of the scrotum. 
The inferior pudendal, a branch of the small sciatic nerve 
(p. 870) joins with the perimcal nerves, and is distributed to 
the sides and fore-part of the scrotum. Lastly, a deeper nerve, 
springing from the lumbar plexus, and named genito-crural 
(p. 85G), comet* into contact villi the spermatic cord at the 
internal abdominal ring, passes with it through the inguinal 
canal, and supplies the fibres of the cremaster, besides sending a 
Jew filaments to tjie other deep coverings of the cord and 
testicle. 


THE TESTES. 

The testes arc suspended in the Scrotum at unequal heights, 
that of the left side being usually lower than the other. They 
are of an oval form, but are sliglitiy compressed laterally, so that 
(hey have two somewhat flattened sides or faces, an upper and a 
lower end, an anterior and a posterior border. They arc froiA 
an inch and a half to Uo inches long, about an inch and a 
quarter from the anterior to th : posterior border, and nearly an 
inch from side to side. The weight of each varies from three- 
quarters of an ounce to an ounce, and the left is often a little 
the larger of the two. 

Ilotli sides of the testicle, the upper and the lower end, and 
the anterior border, which is rounded, arc free, smooth, and 
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closely invested by the tunica vaginalis. The posterior border, 
however, which is also called the straight border, is attached to 
the spermatic cord, and it is here that the vessels and nerves 
enter or pass out. When the testis is suspended in its usual 
position, its upper end is directed obliquely forwards and out- 
wards, as well as upwards, whilst the lower, which is rather 
smaller, has the opposite, direction. It follows from this that 
the posterior or attached border is turned a little ypwaitls, 
and the outer flattened face slightly backwards. ^ 

Along the outer edge of the posterior border of the gland, 
and resting also on the neighbouring portion of itsjouter face, is 
placed a long narrow appendage, named from its position the 
epididymis (Ivt and hibvpbog, testis.) This body is curved so 
as to be adapted to the testicle. Its upper extremity, which is 
enlarged and obtuse, is named the head of the epididymis, or 
globus major ( 5 ) ; the lower, which is more pointed, is termed 
the tail, or globus minor (‘); whilst the intervening and nar- 
rower portion is named the body. The outer convex surface of 
the epididymis and the thin anterior border are free, and covered 
by the tunica \aginalis. The inner surface, except at the upper 
and lower ends, is also free, and invested by the same tunic, 
which here forms a pouch between the cpididyntis and the outer 
fiico of the testicle, and nearly surrounds the epididymis, except 
along its posterior border, which is held to the gland by a dupli- 
cating of the serous membrane. At its upper and lower extre- 
mity the inner surface of the epididymis is attached to the 
testicle, — the lower end, or globus minor, by fibrous tissue and 
a reflection of the tunica vaginalis the globus major by the 
efferent ducts of the testicle aiso. Lastly, the long posterior 
border of this appendage is connected with the spermatic cord 
by numerous blood-vessels, supported by dense cellular tissue. 

The epididymis contains a part of the excretory apparatus of 
the testicle, and is principally composed of the convolutions of 
a long tortuous canal or efferent duct, which will be presently 
d( jseribed. 

Upon the head of the epididymis there is very commonly 
found a small soft pendulous body of a reddish colour, about 
two or three lines in length. Its presence was first pointed out 
by Morgagni, but its nature is not known. 

Structure of the testis. — Besides the numerous coverings 
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already noticed, the testis is enclosed in a proper coat, named 
the tunica albuginea (fig. 318, 2 ). This is a dense unyielding 
fibrous membrane, of a bluish- white colour, Fig. 318.* 
and about half a line thick, which immedi- 
ately invests the soft substance of the tes- 
ticle, and preserves the form of the gland. 

It is composed of bundles of fibrous tissue, 
which irifcrlace in every direction. The outer 
surface is for the most part covered by the 
tunica vaginalis, except along the posterior 
border of the testicle, where the spermatic 
vessels pass through, and except also at the parts to which 
the two extremities of the epididymis arc attached. From 
the upper end of the testicle, opposite the globus major, 
the tunica albuginea is continuous with thin prolongations of 
fibrous tissue which invest the epididymis, support and hold 
together the numerous convolutions of its tortuous canal, and 
arc ultimately continued upon the vas deferens. 

A t the posterior and upper border of the testis, the fibrous 
tissue of the tunica albuginea is prolonged forwards for a few 
lines into the substance of the gland, so as to form within it an 
incomplete vertical septum, known as the corpus ITighmori - 
aniniiy and named by Sir A. Cooper mediastinum testis ( 3 ). 
Projecting inwards from the back of the testis, it extends from 
the upper nearly to the lower end of the gland, and it is wider 
above than below. The firm tissue of which it is composed is 
traversed by a network of seminal ducts, and by the larger 
blood-vessels of the gland, which are lodged in channels formed 
in the fibrous tissue. 



its processes From the front and sides of the corpus Highmorianum 
thegiaml. numerous slender fibrous cords oi various lengths are given off 
in all directions, and are attached by their other ends to the 
internal surface of the tunica albuginea at different points, so as 
to assist in maintaining the general shape of the testicle. Other 
offsets from the mediastinum, consisting of delicate membranous 
lamina), meet with similar ones from the tunica albuginea, and 
enclose the several lobes into which the substance of the testis 


* Transverse section of tlie testis, epididymis, and tunica vaginalis. — 1. 
Tunica vaginalis. 2. Tunica albuginea, 3. Mediastinum testis. 4. Glandu- 
lar substance. 
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is divided. The whole internal surface of the tunica albuginea 
is covered by a multitude of fine blood-vessels, which arc 
branches of the spermatic artery and veins, and arc hold to- 
gether by a delicate cellular web. Similar delicate ramifications 
of vessels arc seen on the various fibiuus offsets of the medias- 
tinum, upon which the blood-vessels arc thus supported in the 
interior of the gland. Til’s vascular net-work, together with 
its connecting cellular tissue, constitutes the tunica vjiscufasa 
of Sir A. Cooper. 

The proper glandular substance of the tcsticlc # ( 4 ) is a soft 
pulpy mass of a reddish-yellow colour, which is divided into 
numerous small lobes, contained in the separate compartments 
formed by the fibro- vascular expansions which extend between 
the corpus llighmorianum and the internal surface of the tunica 
albuginea (see the illustrative plan, fig. 319). The number of 
these lobes (lobuli testis) lias been estimated 
at 250 by Berres, and upwards of 100 by 
Krause. TJieir shape is somewhat conical 
or pyriform, the larger end of each being 
turned towards the surface of the testicle, 
and the smaller one towards the mediasti- 
num. They differ in size ^cording to their 
position, those which occupy the middle of 
the gland and reach its anterior border being 
longer and larger than Jhc rest. The sub- 
stance of these lobes consists almost entirely 
of minute convoluted tubes (a), named lubu/i 
seminiferi , vascufa serpentina , in the in- 
terior of which the seminal fluid is secreted. Each lobe con- 
tains one, two, three, or even more of these convoluted 
tubules, the coils of which, being but loosely held toge- 
ther, may be more or less successfully unravelled by careful 
dissection under water. According to Monro, their total num- 
ber is about 300, and the length of each tubule about sixteen 
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* A. plan of a vertical section of the testicle, to shew the sirru ngem cut of 
the ducts : the length as well us the diameter of the duels i> disregarded. — 
a , a. Tuhuli seminiferi coiled up in tlie separate lobes, b. Vasa recta. 
c. Rote vnsculosum testis, d. Vasa efferentia ending in the coni 
vasculosi. /, c, g. Convoluted canal of the epididymis. //. Vas deferens. 
f. Section of back part of tunica albuginea, i, i. Fibrous lamella* running 
"inwards between the lobes, .<?. Mediastinum testis. 
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feet ; but Lauth estimates tlicir mean number to be 840 , and 
the average length of each to be not more than two feet and a 
quarter. Their diameter, which is uniform throughout their 
whole, course, is from jth to j~th of an inch. The capillary 
vessels are distributed in form ol* a network upon the outer sur- 
face of the tubules, supplying them with blood, and constituting, 
together with fine bundles of cellular tissue in very sparing quan- 
tity, a slender bond of union between them ; this feeble connec- 
tion between the tubuli renders necessary their inclosure and sup- 
port by a dense fibrous capsule. As compared with the ultimate 
ducts of glands generally, the coats of the tubuli seminiferi are 
strong, and hence, notwithstanding their comparatively loose 
aggregation, they may, as w ell as the system of ducts into which 
they ultimately unite, be injected with mercury. They are 
lined with an epithelium, composed of nucleated granular cor- 
puscles. The mode in which they commence, as far as at 
present known, appears to be twofold, for they have been seen 
commencing near the surface of the lobes by free closed extre- 
mities, but more frequently by anastomotic arches or loops. 
They also anastomose together occasionally in their course, and 
the tubuli of adjacent lobes arc often found communicating 
with one another* After an exceedingly tortuous or serpentine 
course from side to side of the lobe to which they belong, they 
at length, in approaching the corpus Highmoriamun, lose in a 
great measure the convoluted disposition, becoming at first 
slightly flexuous and then nearly straight. The separate tubuli 
of each lobe, aiul then tliosc of adjoining lobes, unite together 
into larger tubes, which pass through the fibrous tissue of the 
mediastinum and amongst the branches of tlic blood-vessels 
and form the next order of the seminal ducts. 

These, which, from tlicir comparatively straight course, are 
named tubuli recti or rasa recta (/>), are upwards of twenty in 
number, and are from J„tli to Votli of an inch in diameter. 
They pass upwards and backwards through the fibrous tissue as 
already stated, and “nd in a Jose network of tubes, named by 
llaller the rctc vasculosum Usds (figs. 819 , 820 , c), which lies 
in the substance of the corpus ITighmorianum, along the back 
part of the testicle, but in front of the primary subdivisions of 
the spermatic blood-vessels before these enter the gland. The 
tubes composing the rctc have very thin walls. 
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All tlic seminal duets hitherto mentioned, namely the tubuli 
seminiferi, tubuli reeti, and rete testis, are included within the 
proper fibrous eoat of the testicle, and form in 
great part the substance of the gland ; but the 
succeeding order of ducts transmit the seminal 
fluid from the testis to the epididymis, and arc 
named accordingly va.sa efferent fa (</). These 
are from twelve to fifteen, or sometimes twenty 
in number ; they perforate the tunica albuginea 
at the upper end of the posterior ITorder of the 
testicle, opposite to the globus major of the epi- 
didymis, of which they may be saTd to form a 
part, and in the convoluted canal of which they 
ultimately terminate. On emerging from the 
testis, these' vasa clferentia arc straight, but, 
becoming more and more convoluted, as they 
proceed towards the epididymis, they form a 
series of small conical masses, the bases of which are turned in the 
same direction, and which are named coni' va.scvlo.sf (lig. 019, f. tig. 
320, r). The largest of these cones is about eight lines long, and, 
when unrolled, each is found to consist of a single coiled duct, 
varying from six to eight inches in length, aijd the diameter 
of which gradually decreases from the testis to the epididymis 
(Ilusclike). Opposite to the globus major these separate effer- 
ent vessels open, at intervals of about three inches, into a single 
canal or duct, the intervening and subsequent convolutions of 
which constitute the epididymis itself. • 

The canal of the epfdidjjmfs (figs. 311), 320, L <*, g) is disposed 
in innumerable coils, and e*ten^ls from the globus major down- 
wards to the globus minor or tail, wheie, turning upwards, it is 
continued on as the vas deferens. Tts flcxuositics are exceedingly 
numerous, so that when unrolled it is found to be twenty feet 
and upwards in length. The smallest windings are supported 
and held together by fine cellular tissue; but, besides this, nu- 
merous fibrous partitions are interposed between larger masses 

* Ducts of the tostii-h- injected with mrrriuy (I I:liU i ). — ft. 15od\ of tin* 
testis, b. Tubuli in tho imerioj of tin* gland, t. Krtr \.isruloMnn tostis. 
d Vasa t'flrK-iitui endin'* in tin* coni \nM*uh>-i. g. ('oimduh d canal 

of the epididymis. U. Vas deforms ascending fioin the globus minor of the 
epididymis. 


Fig. 320.* 
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of the coils, which have been named the lobes of the epididy- 
mis, the general direction of which is across that body. The 
canal of the epididymis is, at its commencement, about Toth 
of an inch in diameter, but it goes on diminishing, till, towards 
the globus minor, it is about j^th of an inch, after wjjich it 
again increases in size, and becomes less tortuous as it approaches 
the vas deferens. Its coats, which arc at first very thin, become 
thicker as it proceeds. 


- VAS DEFERENS. 

The vas deferens , or excretory duct of the testis (//), is a 
hard round tube, which forms the continuation upwards of the 
convoluted canal of the epididymis. It commences at the 
lower end of that appendage, or the globus minor, and, beihg 
at first rather tortuous, but afterwards becoming straight, it 
ascends upon the inner side of the epididymis, and along 
the back of the testicle, separated from both, however, by 
the blood-vessels passing to or from the gland. Continuing, 
then, to ascend in the spermatic cord, the vas deferens accom- 
panies the spermatic artery, veins, and nerves, as far as the 1 
internal abdominal ring. Between the testicle and the external 
ring its course is vertical ; it lies behind the spermatic vessels, 
and is readily distinguished by its hard cord-like feel. Having 
passed obliquely upwards and outwards along the inguinal 
canal, and reached the inner border of the internal abdominal 
ring, it leaves the spermatic vessels (which extend to the lumbar 
region), and turns suddenly downwards and inwards into the pel- 
vis, crossing over the external iliac vessels, and turning round the 
outer or iliac side of the epigastric; artery. Running beneath 
the peritonaeum, it reaches the side of the bladder (fig. 310, «), on 
which it curves backwards and downwards to *thc under surface 
of that viscus, and then runs forwards to the base of the prostate 
gland. In its course within the pelvis, the vas deferens gra- 
dually approaches nearer to the middle line; it crosses over 
and to the outer side of the tord of the obliterated hypogastric 
artery, and to the inner side of the ureter. Beyond this point, 
where the vas deferens reaches the base of the bladder, it 
ceases to be covered by the peritonaeum, and is found attached to 
the coats of the bladder, lying between that viscus and the rectum. 

In this situation (fig. 311, *) it runs forwards, and at the same 
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time inwards, so as gradually to approach its fellow of the 
opposite side. Upon the base of the bladder, the two vasa 
deferentia are situated between two membranous receptacles 
for the semen, named the seminal vesicles (.v, a) ; and close to 
the base of the prostate (^)» each vas deferens ends by joining iton.is 
with the duct from the corresponding seminal vesicle, which is ^ 1,l j i f 
placed on its outer side, to form one of the two common seminal duct. ^ 
or ejaculatory ducts (e). • * 

The vas deferens, therefore, pursues a long anj somewhat 
complicated course, from its commencement at the lower end 
of the epididymis to its termination at the base of Uic prostate* 
beneath the bladder. It measures nearly two feet in length. Its ir» R tli, 
In the greater part of its extent it is cylindrical or slightly com- jo n „, 
pressed, and has an average diameter of about one line and thickness, 
a quarter ; but towards its termination, beneath the bladder, 
it becomes enlarged and sacculated, approaching thus in cha- 
racter to the seminal vesielc. Previous to its junction with 
the duct of that vesicle, it again becomes narrowed to a fine 
cylindrical canal. The walls of the vas deferens are very 
dense and strong, measuring one-third of a line in thick- 
ness ; whilst, on the other hand, the canal is proportionably 
fine, its area being only from onc-fourtli to one -half a line across. 

In the sacculated portion the passage is much wider, and the 
walls are thinner in proportion. 

TJesides an external cellular investment, and an internal lining an ,i 
mucous membrane, the vas deferens is provided with an inter- 
mediate tunic, which is thick, dense in structure, * somewhat 
clastic, > and of a deep yellowish colour. This coat consists 
principally of longitudinal ■fibres, mixed with some circular 
ones. Hwschke describes two longitudinal layers with inter- 
mediate circular fibres. These fibres arc most probably of a 
muscular nature. The vasa deferentia of the dog, cat, and 
rabbit were found by TC. Weber to exhibit lively peristaltic con- 
tractions when stimulated by means of electricity. 

The surface of the mucous membrane is pale; it is thrown 
into three or four fine longitudinal ridges, and, besides this, 
in the sacculated portion of the duct, is marked by numerous 
finer rugso which enclose irregular polyhedral spaces, resembling 
in this the lining membrane of the vesicular* seminalcs. The 
epithelium is of the columnar kind. 

4 m 
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Vas aberrans . — This name was applied by Haller to a long 
narrow tube, or diverticulum, discovered by him and since very 
frccjucntly met with, which leads off’ from the lower part of the 
canal of the epididymis, or from the commencement of the vas 
deferens, and extends upwards in a tortuous manner for two or 
three inches amongst the vessels of the spermatic cord, where 
it ends by a closed extremity. Its length, when it is unra- 
velled, ranges from one inch and a half to as much as fourteen 
inches ; and its breadth increases towards its blind extremity. 
Sometimes this diverticulum is branched, and occasionally there 
is more th?n one such aberrant duct. Its structure appears 
to be similar to that of the vas deferens, but its office is 
unknown. 

TIIE SEMINAL VESICLES AND EJACULATORY DUCTS. 

The seminal vesicles (vcsicuhc seminal es ; fig. 311, s, s) arc 
two membranous receptacles, situated, one on each side, upon 
the base of the bladder, between it and the rectum. When 
distended they form two oblong sacculated bodies, somewhat 
flattened above but convex below, widened behind and narrow 
in front. Their length is usually about two inches and a half, 
and their greatest breadth from four to six lines ; but they vary 
in size in different individuals, and also on opposite sides of the 
same subject. 

Their upper surface is firmly attached to the coats of the 
bladder, on the under surface of which they extend forwards 
and in ward k from near the terminations of the two ureters to the 
base of the prostate gland. The posterior obtuse extremities of 
the two vcsicuhc seminales are separated widely from each other, 
but anteriorly they converge so as to approach the two vasa 
deferentia, which run forwards to the prostate between them. 
The small triangular portion of the base of the bladder, which 
is marked off by the two vesical® seminales at the sides, and 
behind by the line of reflexion of the peritonaeum from the rectum 
to the bladder, re ts immediately on that intestine, at least there 
is nothing interposed but the vasa deferentia. The seminal 
vesicles themselves are also supported by the sides of the 
rectum, but they are separated from the bowel by a layer of the 
recto- vesical fascia, which holds them to the base of the bladder. 

The sacculated appearance of the vcsicuiac seminales is owing 
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to their peculiar formation. Each consists of a tube coiled on 
itself in a complicated manner, and firmly held in that condition 
by a very dense fibrous tissue. When unrolled (see fig. 311), 
this tube is found to be from four to six inches long, and 
about the width of a quill. Its posterior extremity is closed, 
so that it forms a long cul-de-sac; but there arc generally, if 
not always, several longer or shorter branches or diverticula 
developed from it, which also end by closed extremities, fts 
anterior extremity, which forms the fore-part of tie vcsieula, 
becomes straight and narrowed, and ends opposite the base of 
the prostate by uniting on its inner side, at a veryoacutc angles 
with the narrow termination of the corresponding vas deferens 
to form a single canal, which is the common seminal or ejacu- 
latory duct. • 

In structure, the vesicular scminales resemble very closely 
the adjoining sacculated portions of the vasa deferentia. lie- 
sides an external fibro-cellular investment, connected with the 
recto- vesical fascia, they have a proper coat, which* is firm, 
dense and somewhat elastic, and consists of rigid white fibres 
and of others of a deep yellowish-brown hue. In some animals 
muscular fibres have been shewn in the coats of the seminal 
vesicles, and, according to E. 11. Weber, theT exist in the 
human subject also. The mucous membrane is pale, or has a 
dirty brownish-white colour. It is traversed by multitudes of 
fine ruga?, which form an areolar structure resembling that seen 
in the gall-bladder, but composed of much finer meshes : this 
areolar character, as already stated, begins to appear in the lower 
sacculated part of the vas deferens, and is considered by W cbor 
as constituting a species of glftndrthir structure. The epithelium 
of the vcsiculsc is of the squamous hind ; its particles have a 
granular character. 

The seminal vesicles serve as receptacles or reservoirs for the 
setacn, as is easily proved by a microscopic examination of their 
contents ; but, besides this, it is supposed by some that they 
secrete a peculiar fluid which is incorporated with the semen. 

The common seminal ducts, or ejaculatory ducts (fig. 311, c,) 
two in number, arc formed on each side by the junction of the 
narrow f ed extremities of the corresponding vas deferens and vesi- 
cula scminalis, close to the base of the prostate gland. From 
this point they run forwards and upwards, at the same time gtp- 
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proacliing each other, and then pass side by side through the 
prostate between its middle and two lateral lobes. After a 
coarse of nearly an inch, during which they become gradually 
narrower, they end in the floor of the prostatic portion of the 
urethra by two slit-like orifice?, placed one on each prominent 
margin of the longitudinal depression which exists at the an- 
terior part of the verumontanum, named the sinus pocularis, or 
ulricultfs virilis. For a short distance the ejaculatory ducts run 
in the substance of the walls of this sinus. (See p. 1226.) 

The coats of the common seminal duct, as compared with 
••those of tin" vas deferens and vcsicula, are very thin. The 
strong outer tunic almost entirely disappears after the entrance 
of the ducts between the lobes of the prostate ; and the mucous 
membrane becomes gradually smoother, and at length passes 
into that of the urethra. 

Tt is along these ejaculatory ducts that the fluid contained 
in the seminal vesicles and vas deferens is forced into the 
urethra. 4 


VESSELS AND NERVES OF THE TESTIS. 

The testicle and its excretory apparatus receive blood-vessels 
and nerves fro'fn different sources from those which supply the 
coverings of those parts. 

The spermatic artery, or proper artery of the testicle, (p.5G2,) 
is a slender and remarkably long branch, which arises from the 
abdominal aorta, and reaching the spermatic cord, descends 
along it to the gland. Jn early fcetal life its course is much 
shorter, as the testis is then situated near the part of the aorta 
from which the artery arises.” As the vessel approaches the 
testicle, it gives off small branches to the epididymis, and then 
divides into others which perfonito the tunica albuginea at the 
back of the gland, and pass through the corpus Ilighmorianum ; 
some spread out on the internal surface of the tunica albuginea, 
whilst others run along between the lobes of the testis, sup- 
ported by the fibrous processes of the mediastinum. The 
smallest branches ramify on the delicate membranous septa be- 
tween the lobes, before supplying the seminiferous tubes. 

The vas deferens receives from the superior vesical artery a 
long slender branch, which accompanies the duct, and is lienee 
named the deferent artery , or artery of the vas deferens (p. 
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573). It ramifies on the coats of the duct, and reaches as fas as 
the testis, where it anastomoses with the spermatic artery. 

The spermatic veins (p. 045) commence in the testis and Veins, 
epididymis, pass out at the posterior border of both, and unite 
into larger vessels, which freely communicate with each other as 
they ascend along the cord, and form a plexus, named the pam- form a 
piniform plexus . Ultimately two or three veins follow the l’ Ioxu ‘- 

course of the spermatic artery into the abdomen, wheic thfy 
unite into a single trunk, that of the right side openyig into the 
vena cava, and that of the left into the left renal vein* 

The lymphatics (p. G58) accompany the spermatic vessels and # i jX m(»iia- 
terminate in the lumbar lympathic glands, which lie about the ,,LS * 
large blood-vessels in front of the vertebral column. 

The nerves are derived from the sympathetic system. The Nones, 
spcmatic plexus (p. 835) is a very delicate set of nervous fila- 
ments, which descend upon the spermatic artery from the aortic 
plexus. Some additional filaments, which arc very minute, 
come fiom the hypogastric plexus, and accompany the ^artery of 
the vas deferens. 

The vesicular seminales receive branches from the inferior Vessels of 

vesical and middle hmmorrhoidal arteries. The veins and lym- u,,SIClll : u 

m BrnilliiUCB. 

phatics correspond. The nerves belong to tilt sympathetic 
system, and come from the hypogastric plexus. 


Fig. 321 .* 



The semen is a thick The semen 
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* Spermatozoa from man, nnd theii development. (A\ signer.)— -a. Sper- 
matozoa from the semen of the vas deferens . 1 tod. Show their vaiiety 
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constituents, named the seminal granules (Wagner), and the seminal animal- 
cules, spermatozoa or spermatic filaments. 

nominal The seminal granules (fig. 321, 5) are rounded colourless corpuscles, 

granules, having a granular aspect. They average about ith of* an inch in diameter, 

and seminal , 

animalcules. u,,, ‘ he allied to mucous corpuscles. 

The spermatozoa (tig. 321. A.) are peculiar particles, endowed with a 
power of executing a brisk lashing movement. Each consists of a flattened 
oval part or so-called body, and of a long slender filiform tail. The body is 
about tii J, A tb of an inch in width, and the entire spermatozoon is from ^ 0 tli to 
,J 0 th of an inch in length. The body often contains a spot, and, at its junc- 
tion with the "narrow part or tail, there is frequently a slight projecting fringe 
or collar. The spermatozoa are developed in the interior of nucleated cells, 
nwhich become enlarged into transparent vesicular bodies of considerable 
size (U). 
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The generative organs in the female consist of the ovaries, 
uterus, and Fallopian tubes , which are named the internal , and 
the vagina and vulva , named the external organs of generation. 

The vulva , or pudendum , is a general term, which includes all 
the parts perceptible externally, viz. the mons Veneris, the labia, 
the hymen or earunculoe, the clitoris, and the nymphos. The 
orifice of the Krcthra also requires to be noticed in connexion 
with these parts. 

The integument on the fore-part of the pubic symphysis is 
elevated by a quantity of cellular and adipose substance depo- 
sited beneath it, and is covered with hair. This part surmounts 
the labia, and has been called mans Veneris. The labia pu - 
dendi (labia externa v. majora) extend downwards and backwards 
from the mons, gradually becoming thinner as they descend. 
They form two rounded folds of integument so placed as to 
leave an elliptic interval (rimaj between them, the outer surface 
of each being continuous with the skin, and covered with scat- 
tered hairs, whilst the inner is lined by the commencement of 
the genito-urinary mucous membrane. Between the skin and 
mucous membrane there is found, besides fat, vessels, nerves 


of character. 5. Seminal granules.— n. Contents of the semen of the 
testis. 1. Large round corpuscle or cell. 2. A cell containing throe 
roundish granular bodies, from -which the spermatozoa arc developed. 3. 
A fasciculus of spermatozoa, as they are seen grouped together in the 
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and glands, sonic tissue resembling tlmt of the dartos in .the 
scrotum of the male. The labia mujora unite beneath the mons 
and also in front of the perinamm, the two points of union being 
called commissures. The posterior or inferior one is about an inch 
distant from the margin of the anus, the interval between them 
being named the perinamm. Immediately within the posterior 
commissure, the labia are connected by a slight transverse fold 
( J'rcenulum pud nidi) which has also received the name #f foitr- 
chetlc , and is commonly torn in the first parturition. # The space 
between it and the commissure has been called fossa navtcu - 
laris. \ 

Beneath the anterior commissure, ami concealed between the 
labia, is the clitoris (fig. 322 /’), a small elongated body analo- 
Fio. 'A-22* gous in conformation and struc- 

ture to a diminutive penis, 
though differing in not being 
perforated by the canal of 
the urethra, and al*t> in not 
having the corpus spongiosum 
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consists of two corpora caver- 
nosa , which «rc attached by 
crura (/) to the rami of the 
ischium and pubes, and are 
united together by their flat- 
tened inner surfaces which form 
an incomplete peefiniform sep- 
tum. The body of the clitoris, tiianh, 
which is very short and hidden 
beneath the mucous membrane, is surmounted by a small 
glans (r), consisting of spongy erectile tissue. The glans is im- 
perforate, but highly sensitive, and covered with a membranous 
fold, analogous to the prepuce. There is a small suspensory 
ligament (fig. 323), like that of the penis; and the twt 
ischio-cavcrnous muscles, here named crectorcs cliloridis have 


Erector 

muscles. 


* Lateral view of the erectile structures of the external organs of generation 
in the female, the skin ami mucous membrane being remoud (Kohelt). — 
a. Bulbus vestilmli. c. Plexus of veins named pars intermedia, e. Gians 
of the clitoris, f. Body of the clitoris, h. Dorsal vein. /. Right crus of 
clitoris, in. Vulva. «. Right gland of Bartlioline. 
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the, same connections as in the male, being inserted into the 
crura of the corpora cavernosa. 



From the glans and preputial covering of the clitoris two 
narrow folds of mucous membrane, in form not unlike a cock’s 
comb, descend obliquely outwards for about an inch and a half, 
one on each side of tlje entrance of the vagina. These arc the 
nymph te (labia interna v. minora). Their inner surface is con- 
tinuous with that of the vagina ; the external insensibly passes 
into that of the labia majora. They contain vessels (fig. 32*3, g.) 
between the .laminae of tegumentary membrane, but, according to 
Kobclt, no erectile plexus ; indeed they would seem to corre- 
spond to the cutaneous covering of r thc male urethra (supposed 
to be split open), whilst the erectile structure corresponding to 
the bulb and spongy body (supposed to be in two halves) lies 
deeper as will be presently explained. 

T3etween the nymphac, is the angular interval called the ves- 
tibule , in which is situated the circular orifice of the urethra , 
or meatus urinarius , about °n inch below the clitoris and just 
above the entrance to the vagina. The membrane which sur- 

* Front view of the erectile structures of the external organs of generation 
in the female. —a. Bulbils vrstibuli. b. Sphincter vagina? muscle, r, c. 
Venous plexus*, or pars intermedia. J\ Gians of the clitoris, g. Connecting 
\eins. h. Dorsal vein of the clitoris, k. Veins going beneath pubes. /. 
The obturator vciu. 
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rounds this orifice is rather prominent in most instances, so as 
readily to indicate its situation. The urethra itself has l>ccn 
already described (sec p. 1212). 

Immediately below the orifice of the urethra is the entrance 
to the vagina , which, in the virgin, is usually more or less nar- 
rowed by the hymen. This is a thin duplicating of the mucous 
membrane, placed at the lateral and inferior parts of the entrance 
of the vagina ; its fonn varies very considerably in different 
persons, but is most frequently semi-lunar, the concave margin 
being turned obliquely upwards or towards the pufjes. Some- 
times it is circular and is perforated only by a small round ori- 
fice, placed usually a little above the centre; ancf occasionally 
it is cribriform, or pierced with several small apertures ; and 
it may completely close the vagina, constituting imperforate 
hymen. On the other hand, it is often* reduced to a mere 
fringe, or it may be entirely absent. After its rupture, some 
small rounded elevations remain, called canincu/te my r t if hr me s. 

The mucous membrane may be traced inwards from the bor- 
ders of the labia majora, where it is continuous with the shin : 
it forms a fold over the vascular tissue of the nymph a?, and is 
then prolonged into the urethra ant! vagina. It is smooth, 
reddish in colour, is covered by a scaly epithelium, and is pro- 
vided with a considerable number of mucous crypts and follicles 
and with glands which secrete an unctuous and odorous sub- 
stance. The mucous crypts and follicles are especially distinct 
on the inner surface of the nympluc, and near the orifice of the 
urethra. The sebaceous glands are found beneath 4he prepuce, 
and upon the labia majora and outer surface of the nympluc. 

The glands of Jiarlfiolihc (fig. H22, n) analogous to Cowpers 
glands in the male, are two reddish-yellow round or oval bodies, 
about the size of a large pea or small bean, lodged one on each 
side of the commencement of the vagina, between it and the 
ercctores clitoridis muscles, beneath the superficial perintcal 
fascia, and in front of the transverse muscles. Their ducts, 
which arc long and single, run forward and open on the inner 
aspect of the nymphse, outside the hymen or carunculae 
myrtiformes. 

Erectile tissue — All the parts of the vulva are supplied 
abundantly with blood-vessels, and in certain situations there arc 
masses composed of venous plexuses, or erectile tissue, which 
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arc analogous to those found in the male. The corpora caver- 
nosa and glans clitoridis have already been described. Besides 
these there two large leech-shaped masses (figs. 322, 323, a) 
about an inch long, consisting of a net-work of veins, en- 
closed in a fibrous membrane, and lying one on each side of 
the vestibule, a little behind the nymph®. They are rather 
pointed at their upper extremities, and rounded below; they are 
suspended, as it were, to the crura of the clitoris and the rami of 
the pubes, covered internally by the mucous membrane, and em- 
braced on the outer side by the fibres of the constrictor vaginae 
muscle (fig. 323, b). These two plexiform masses were known 
to many of the older anatomists, but have been more recently 
noticed by Taylor and Guthrie, and particularly described and 
figured by Kobelt. They are named by the latter bulbi ves- 
tibuli , (plexus retiformes, l)c Graaf ; crura clitoridis interna, 
Swammerdam; corpora cavernosa, Santorini; semi-bulbs, Tay- 
lor,) and arc considered by that observer to be analogous to the 
bulb of the urethra in the male, which it will be remembered pre- 
sents traces of a median division. In front of the bipartite 
bulb of the vestibule, is a smaller plexus on each side (fig. 322, c, 
fig. 323 c e) 9 the vessels of which are directly continuous with 
those of the b^lbus vestibuli behind, and of the glans clito- 
ridis before. This is the pars intermedia of Kobelt, and is 
regarded by him as the analogue of the part of the male corpus 
spongiosum urethras which succeeds the bulb : it receives large 
veins coming direct from the nymph®. 

Vessels. — The outermost parts of the vulva are supplied by 
the superficial pudendal arteries ; the deeper parts and all the 
erectile tissues receive branches from the internal pudic arteries, 
as in the male. The veins also in a great measure correspond : 
there is a vena dorsalis clitoridis (//), receiving branches from 
the glans and other parts as in the male ; the veins of the 
bulbus vestibuli pass backwards into the vaginal plexuses, and 
communicate also with the obturator veins (/) ; above, they 
communicate with the veins ( f the pars intermedia, those of the 
corpora cavernosa and of the glans of the clitoris, and also with 
the vena dorsalis. The lymphatics accompany the blood- 
vessels. 

Nerves. — Besides sympathetic branches, which descend along 
the arteries, especially for the erectile tissues, there are other 
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nerves proceeding from the lumbar and sacral plexuses; those 
from the former being the branches of the geni to -crural (p. 8*5(>), 
and those from the latter, of the inferior pudendal and internal 
pudic nerves (p. 8G7), which last sends comparatively large 
branches to the clitoris. 


T II K VAGINA. 

The vagina is a membranous and dilatable tube, extemiing The 
from the vulva to the uterus, the neck of which is embraced by . v ' a # rl,,a * 
it. It rests below and behind on the rectum, supports the. 
bladder and urethra in front, and is enclosed between the lcva- 
tores ani muscles at the sides. Its direction is* oblique frotn direction, 
below upwards and backwards, in which course it is also slightly 
curved, the concavity of the curve being turned upwards and 
forwards. The axis of the vagina corresponds, therefore, first, 
with that of the outlet of the pelvis, and higher up with that of 
the pelvic cavity. In consequence of being thus curved, its 
length will be found greater if measured along the lower than 
along the upper wall, being in the latter situation about four 
inches, while in the former it amounts to five or six. Each end mill dimrn- 
of the vagina is somewhat narrower than the middle part : the S1,),!s • 
lower, which is continuous with the vulva, is t]je narrowest part, 
and has its long diameter from before backwards; the middle 
part is widest from side to side, being flattened from before 
backwards, so that its anterior and posterior walls are ordinarily 
in contact with each other; at its upper end it is rounded, and 
expands to receive the vaginal portion of the neck «of the uterus, 
which is embraced by it at some distance from the os uteri. 

The vagina reaches higher up, on the cervix uteri behind than 
in front, so that the uterus appears, as it wore, to be let into its 
anterior wall. 

On the inner surface of the vagina, along the anterior (fig. its inner g 
•325, c) and the posterior walls, a slightly elevated ridge ex- 
tends from the lower end upwards along the middle line, similar with 
to the raphe in other situations: these ridges arc named the n , KU) . 
columns of the vagina, or columnar rugarum . Numerous den- 
tated transverse ridges, called rugtr, will also be observed, parti- 
cularly in persons who have not borne children, running at right 
angles from the columns. These columns and ruga% which arc 
most evident near the entrance of the vagina, and gradually 
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become less marked-, and disappear towards its upper end, arc 
calculated to facilitate the enlargement of the vagina that occurs 
during pregnancy and parturition. 

Structure Structure and connexions . — The walls of the vagina are 
~ thickest in front, where the urethra is situated, which indeed 
may he said to be imbedded in the anterior wall of the vaginal pas- 
sage; in other situations they are thinner. The vagina is firmly 
connected by cellular tissue to the neck of the bladder, and but 
loosely to the rectum and lcvatorcs ani muscles ; at the upper 
ond, for about a fourth part of its length, it receives a covering 
behind from the peritomeum, which descends in the form of a 
cul-de-sac thus far between the vagina and the rectum. 

Tin* outer The external layer of which the vagina is composed is a dense, 
lavt,|, ‘ pale red, highly distensible and vascular cellular tissue, which ad- 
heres closely above to the tissue of the cervix uteri. Hound the 
tube a layer of loose erectile tissue is found, which is most 
marked at the lower part. 

T l 10 At its lower end, the vagina is embraced by muscular fibres, 

spliinctor which constitute the sphincter vagina* (fig. 823, h). The fibres 

3J;!! this muscle arc attached behind to the central point of the 

perinamm, in common with the sphincter ani and transversus 
perinaii muscles they open out to surround the vaginal orifice 
and vestibule, closely embracing on the outer side the two 
bulbs of the vestibule, and, again approaching in front, become 
narrow and arc inserted upon the corpora cavernosa of the 
clitoris, a fasciculus crossing over these and including the vena 
dorsalis. The two halves of this elliptical muscle appear to be 
strictly analogous to those of the bul bo-cavernous muscle in the 


male. 

The mucous membrane, besides the columns and rugre, is pro- 
vided with numerous muciparous glands and follicles, especially 
in its upper smoother portion : around the cervix uteri they are 
very numerous. This membrane, which is continuous with that 
'J liu vessels, of the uterus, is covered by a squamous epithelium. 

The vagina is largely supplied with vessels and nerves. The 
arteries are derived from branches of the internal iliac, viz. the 
vaginal, internal pudic, vesical, and uterine (pp. 5 72, 576). The 
veins correspond ; but they first surround the vagina with nume- 
ami iktvi' 8. rous branches, and form at each side a plexus named the vaginal 
plexus. The nerves are derived from the hypogastric plexus of 
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tlic sympathetic, and from the fourth sacral nerve and p\idic 
nerve of the spinal system ; the former are traceable to the 
erectile tissue (p. 901). 


IJTKR US. 

The uterus , womb , or matrix (fig 1 . 324, &), is a hollow organ, 
having very thick walls, which is intended to receive the ovum, 
retain and support it during the development of the foetus, vul 



expel it at the time of parturition. During pregnancy this organ its nIimj 
accordingly undergoes a great enlargement in size and capacity, 
as well as other important changes. It is* pear-shaped body, 
situated in the cavity of the pelvis, between the bladder and 
rectum, and projecting into the upper end of the vagina (r), 
with which it is intimately connected. Tn its ordinary condi- 
tion the uterus does not reach above the brim oi the pelvis. Its position 
upper end is turned upwards and forwards, whilst the lower is in 
the opposite direction ; so that its position corresponds with that 
of the axis of the inlet of the pelvis, anti forms an angle or curve 
with the axis of the vagina, which corresponds with that of the 
cavity and outlet. The uterus projects, as it were, upwards into comicc 

tioilH, 

* Anterior view of the uterus nnd appendages. — a. Fundus, h. body, and c. 
cervix or neck of the uterus, c. Front of the upper part of the vagina, w, v. 

Hound ligaments of the uterus. r,r. Jlioad ligaments. s,s. Fallopian tubes, t . 
Fimbriated extremity, u. Ostium abdominale. The position of the ovaries 
is shewn through the broad ligaments ; and also the cut edge of the peri- 
toneum, along the lower border of the broad ligaments and across the 
uterus. 
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a fold of the peritonrciim, by which it is covered behind and 
abovfc, and also in front, except for a short distance towards the 
lower end, where it is connected with the base of the bladder. 
Its free surface is in contact with the other pelvic viscera, some 
convolutions of the small intestine usually lying upon and behind 
it. From its two sides the peritoneum is reflected in the form 
of a broad duplicature, named the ligamentum latum (r), which, 
together, with the parts contained within it, will be presently 
described. 

4 The fully developed virgin uterus, for to that condition of the 
organ the following description applies, is pyriform, but com- 
pressed from before backwards, and, therefore, somewhat trian- 
gular, the base being turned upwards. Its average dimensions 
are about three inches in length, two in breadth at its upper and 
wider part, and nearly an inch in thickness : its weight is from 
seven to twelve drachms. It is usually described as consisting 
of the fundus, the body, and the neck. 

The fiqidus ( a ) is the broad upper end which surmounts the 
body, and extends beyond the points of attachment of the Fal- 
lopian tubes. Its border is convex, and it is covered entirely 
with peritonaeum. The succeeding part, or body (6), gradually 
narrows as it extends from the fundus to the neck ; its two sides 
or borders arc straight ; its anterior and posterior surfaces are 
both somewhat convex, but the latter more so than the former. 
At the points of union of the sides with the rounded superior 
border or fundus, are two projecting angles, to which the Fallo- 
pian tubes are attached, the round ligaments being inserted a 
little before, and the ovarian ligaments behind and beneath 
them ; all three of these parts being- included in the duplicature 
of the broad ligaments. The lower, narrower, and more rounded 
portion of the uterus is named the neck, or cervix uteri (c) ; 
it is from four to six lines long ; it is continuous above with 
the body, and, becoming somewhat smaller towards its lower 
extremity, projects into the upper end of the tube of the vagina, 
which is attached al 1 round to the substance of the uterus, but 
extends upwards to a greater distance behind than in front. 
The projecting portion is sometimes named the vaginal part 
(pars uteri vaginalis; fig. 325, d). The lower end of the 
uterus presents a transverse aperture, by which its cavity opens 
into the vagina; this is named variously os uteri, os uteri 
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externum , and (from some supposed likeness to the mouth of 
the tench fish) os line re. It is bounded by two thick lips, 
which are distinguished by their relative position into anterior 
and posterior, the latter being the thinner and longer of the 
two. These borders or lips are generally smooth, but, after 
parturition, frequently become irregular, and are sometimes 
fissured or cleft. 

Owing to the great thickness of its walls (fig. 325, /*), t|^e cavity The cavity, 
of the uterus is very small in proportion to the size of the organ. 

The part corresponding with the body (b) is triangular, amt 
flattened from before backwards, so that its anterior ^md posterior 
walls touch each other. The base of the triangle is directed up- is trisu^ul.-n 
wards, and is curvilinear, the convexity being turned towards 1,1 olllll,u ‘* 
the interior of the uterus. This form is owing to the pro- 
longation of the cavity through the substance of the organ 
towards its two superior angles (i), where two minute foramina 
will be observed, leading into the Fallopian tubes (.v). At the 
point where the body is continuous below with thc^icck, the 
cavity is slightly constricted, and thus forms what is sometimes 
named the internal orifice (os uteri internum , isthmus vcl Tlmos 
ostium uteri) ; it is often smaller than the os externum, and ! ,tm 

7 i 7 internum. 

is a circular opening. That portion of the cayity which corre- 
sponds to the neck (c) resembles a tube slightly flattened before 
and behind ; it is somewhat dilated in the middle, and opens 
inferior])' into the vagina by the os tin ere. # Tts inner surface is 
marked by two longitudinal ridges or columns, which run, one 
on the anterior, the other on the posterior wall, and from both of 
which, rugreare directed obliquely upwards on each side, so as to 
present an appearance which Jias icon named arbor vita: ulrrinus , Tim nr i, 01 . 
also palnue p Heat a*. 

, . utorimis. 

Structure . — Ihc walls ol the uterus consist of an external 
serous layer, an internal mucous membrane, and a proper inter- Structure, 
mediate tissue. The peritoneal layer covers the fundus and 
body, except at the sides and for about half an inch of the 
lower part of the body in front, which is attached to the base of Serous coat, 
the bladder. 

The proper tissue of the uterus constitutes almost the entire Proper ti«- 
substance of its walls, which arc thickest opposite the middle of SUL ‘* 
the body and fundus, and are thinnest at the entrances of the 
Fallopian tubes. The tissue is very dense ; it is composed 
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of bundles of muscular fibres of the plain variety, interlacing 
with each other, but disposed in bands and layers, inter- 
mixed with much fibro -cellular tissue, a large number of blood- 
vessels and lymphatics, and a few nerves. The cellular 
tissue is more abundant near the outer surface. The arrange- 
ment of the muscular fibres is best studied in the uterus at 
the full period of gestation, in which the bands and layers 
formed by them become augmented in size, and much more 
distinctly developed. They may be referred to three sets or 
orders, viz., external, internal, and intermediate. Those of the 
external set are arranged partly in a thin superficial sheet, im- 
mediately beneath the peritoneum, and partly in bands and in- 
complete strata, situated more deeply. A large share of these 
fibres arch transversely over the fundus and adjoining part of the 
body of the organ, and converge at either side towards the com- 
mencement of the round ligaments, along which they arc pro- 
longed to the groin. Others pass off in like manner to the 
Fallopian tubes, and strong transverse bands from the anterior 
and posterior surface are extended into the ovarian ligaments. 
A considerable number of thinly-scattered fibres also pass at each 
side into the duplicature of the broad ligament, and others are 
described as running back from the cervix of the uterus into 
the recto-uterine folds or plicae semi] unarcs. The fibres of the 
subperitonacal layer arc much mixed with cellular tissue, espe- 
cially about the middle of the anterior and posterior surfaces 
of the uterus, in which situation many of the superficial fibres 
appear to have as it were a median attachment from which they 
diverge. The fibres on the inner surface of the uterus arc disposed 
with comparative regularity in its iiipper part, being arranged 
there in numerous concentric rings round the openings of the 
two Fallopian tubes, the outermost and largest circles of the 
two series meeting from opposite sides in the middle of the 
uterus. Towards the cervix the internal fibres run more trans- 
versely ; elsewhere they take various directions. The inter- 
mediate fibres, between the external and internal set, pass in 
bands among the blood-vessels, following no regular course. 

The mucous membrane which lines the uterus is thin and 
closely adherent to the subjacent substance, especially in the body 
of the organ. It is continued from the vagina, and into the 
Fallopian tubes. Between the rugae of the cervix, already 
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described, it is provided with numerous mucous follicles «and ami 
glands. There arc also occasionally found in the same situation * oll,clps ’ 
certain small transparent vesiculaV bodies, which, from an errone- 
ous opinion as to their nature, were named the ovula of Naboth. Tin* ovula 
They appear to be closed and obstructed mucous follicles, ofNal ' t,th ' 
distended with a clear viscous fluid. 

In the body of the uterus the mucous membrane is thin, Tim tubular 
smooth, soft, and of a reddish-white colour. When scc*i by aid 1,1 
ot a lens, it is found to be marked over with minute dots, which 
arc the orifices of numerous simple tubular glands, somewhat 
like those of the intestine. Some of these tubular glands art 
branched, and others arc slightly twisted into a coil. These 
glands can be distinctly seen in the unimpregnated and in the 
virgin uterus, but they become enlarged ayd more conspicuous 
on impregnation. The epithelium is columnar and ciliated as far itsopi- 
down as the middle of the cervix, below which point it becomes lH 

squamous like that of the vagina and vulva. ciliated. 

Ligaments of the uterus. — Where the peritonaeum kf reflected Lignnmnts 
off from the uterus to the rectum behind, and to the bladder in 
front, it forms, in each position, two semilunar folds, which arc 
sometimes called respectively flic anterior and the posterior 
ligaments of the uterus. The former are ft] so named the 
vesieo-utcrinc , and the latter, which arc more marked, the recto- 
uterine folds , or plicer semilunarcs of Douglas. 

The broad ligaments (ligamenta lata, figt 324, 325, r.) are Uroad 
formed on each side by a fold of the peritonaeum, which is 
directed laterally from the anterior and posterior surfaces of the 
uterus, to be connected with the sides of the pelvic cavity. The 
part intervening between the" utdrus and the pelvis on each side 
constitutes the ligamentum latum. Between the two layers of 
the serous membrane are placed, first, the Fallopian tube, which, 
as \vill be more particularly described, runs along the upper 
irfargin of the broad ligament; secondly, the round ligament, 
which is in front ; thirdly, the ovary and its ligament, which arc 
behind ; and, lastly, blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves, with 
some scattered fibres from the superficial muscular layer of the 
uterus. The ligament of the ovary (fig. 325, p ) is merely a dense Ligament 
fibro-ccllular cord, containing also, according to some authorities, _ 
uterine muscular fibres and measuring about an inch and a half 
in length, which extends from the inner end of the ovary to the 

4 N 
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upper angle of the uterus, immediately behind and below the 
point of attachment of the Fallopian tube ; it causes a slight 


Fig. 325 * 



elevation of the posterior layer of the serous membrane, and, 
together with the ovary itself, forms the lower limit of a tri- 
angular portion of the broad ligament, which has been named 
the ala vesper (Molds or bat’s wing (r). 

The round ligaments are two cord-likc bundles of fibres, 
about four or five inches in length, attached to the upper angles 
of the uterus, one on either side (ligamcntum rotundum, lig. 
teres uteri; fig. 334, «,/*.), immediately in front of the Fallo- 
pian tube. From this point each ligament proceeds upwards, 
outwards, rtnd forwards, to gain the internal inguinal ring ; and 
after having passed, like the spermatic cord in the male, through 
the inguinal canal, reaches the forepart of the pubie symphysis, 
where its fibres expand and become united with the substance of 
the mons Veneris. Besides cellular tissue and vessels, the 
round ligaments contain plain muscular fibres, like those of the 
uterus, from which, indeed, they arc prolonged. Each ligament 


* Posterior view < v the uterus and its appendages : the cavity of the 
uterus being shewn by the rcmowil of its posterior wall; and the vagina 
being laid open. — a. Fundus, b. body, and c. cervix of the uterus, laid open. 
The arbor vital is shewn in the cervix, d. The os uteri externum, laid 
open. e. The interior of the upper part of the vagina. Section of the 
walls of the uterus, t. Opening into Fallopian tube. o. Ovary, p. Liga- 
ment of ovary, r. lirond ligament, s . Fallopian tube. /. Fimbriated 
extremity. 
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also receives a covering from tlic pcritomvum, which, in # the 
young subject, is prolonged under the form of a tubular pro- 
cess for some distance along the inguinal canal ; this, which re- 
sembles the vaginiform process of peritoineum originally existing 
in the same situation in the male, is named the canal of Nock : 
it is generally obliterated afterwards, but is sometimes found 
even in advanced life. % 

Blood-vessels and nerves. — The arteries of the uterus are The vessel* 
four in number, viz., the right and left ovarian (Miieli corre-* . 
spond to the spermatic of the male) and the two uterine. Their 
origin, as well as the mode in which they reach tlfe uterus am? 
ovaries, has been already described (pp. 5G2, />7G). They are 
remarkable for their frequent anastomoses, and also for their 
singularly tortuous course : within the substance of the uterus 
they seem to be placed in little channels or canals. The reins 
correspond with the arteries : they are very large and form the 
uterine plexuses, and their thin walls are in immediate contact 
with the uterine tissue. The course of the lymphatics is de- 
scribed at page G5S ; they are very large and abundant in 
the gravid uterus. The nerves have been fully described ami its 
(p. JiOl). They are derived from the inferior hypogastric I1C,U ‘ H ‘ 
plexuses, the spermatic plexuses, and the third and fourth 
sacral nerves. 


The changes which take place m the uterus from g.«*e, Menstruation, and 
gestation, and the characters presented by this organ after it has once per- 
formed the latter function, can only he very generally indicated here. 

For some time aftei mcnsli unh n Hist commences, the uteius becomes 
rounder and slightly enlarged at each pi riod, its os externum becomes more 
rounded, and its lips swollen : subsequently these periodical alterations arc: 
not so marked. The organ itself, however, always becomes more turgid 
with blood, and the mucous membrune appeals darker, softened, and 
thickened. 

JL n gestation more extensive alterations ensue, which necessarily ailed 
the size, shape, and position of the organ, the thickness and amount of 
substance in its walls, the dimensions and form of its entity, and the 
character of its cervix and of its os externum and os internum. Its weight 
increases from about one ounce to 011c pound and a half or even three pounds. 
Its colour becomes darker, its tissue less dense, its muscular bundle* more 
evident, and their fibres more characteristic. The round ligaments become 
enlarged, and the ir muscular structure moic marked; the broad ligaments are 
encroached upon by the intrusion of the growing uterus between their layers. 
The mucous membrane and the glands of the body of the uterus become tin* 
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seat of singular changes, which lead to the formation of the decidual mem- 
brane ; whilst that of the cervix loses its columns and rugra. The blood- 
vessels and lymphatics are greatly enlarged, and it is observed that the 
arteries become exceedingly tortuous, as they ramify upon the organ. The 
condition of the nerves in the gravid uterus has been already discussed 
(p.'J<)2). - 

After parturition, the uterus again diminishes, but never regain* its origi- 
nrl virgin character, its weight usually remains about two or three ounces 
in those Svho have had children ; its caiity is larger ; the os externum is 
more roimdcul, and its margins often puckered or fissured ; the arteries 
continue much more tortuous than they are u, the virgin ; and its muscular 
, fibres and layers remain more defined. 

Age . — In the infant the neck of the uterus is larger than the body ; and 
the fundus is not distinguished either by its breadth or its convex outline. 
These parts afterwards enlarge gradually, until, at puberty, the pyriform figure 
of the womb is fully established. The arbor \ilra is very distinct, and 
indeed at first reaches upwards to the highest part of the cavity. 

From the gradual effects of age alone, independent of impregnation, the 
uterus shrinks, and becomes paler in colour, and harder in texture ; its 
triangular. form is lost ; the body and neck become less distinguishable fiorn 
each other; the orifices also become less characteristic. 
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The ovai'ics (fig. 325, o, o), the parts analogous to the testicles 
of the male (ovaria, testes muliebres), arc two somewhat flattened 
oval bodies, which are placed one on each side, nearly hori- 
zontally, at the back of tho broad ligament of the uterus, and 
arc enveloped by its posterior membranous layer. The ovaries 
are largest in the virgin state ; their weight is from three to five 
scruples, and they usually measure* about one inch and a half in 
length, three-quarters of an :, ich in width, and nearly half an 
inch in thickness ; but their size is rather variable. Each ovary 
is free on its two sides, and also along its posterior border, 
which has a convex outline ; but it is attached along its anterior 
border, which is straighter than the other, and by which alone 
the vessels and nerves roach it. Its inner end is generally nar- 
row, and is attached to the dense cord already described as the 
ligament of the ovary ( p ), by which it is connected with the 
uterus. Its outer extremity is more obtuse and rounded, 
and lias attached to it one of the fimb'riao of the Fallopian 
tube (#). 
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Structure . — The colour of the ovaries is whitish, and their 
surface is either smooth, or more commonly irregular, and often 
marked with pits or clefts resembling scars. Beneath the peri- 
tomcal coat, which covers it everywhere except along its attached 
border, the ovary is enclosed in a proper Jibrous coat (tunica 
albuginea), of a whitish aspect and of considerable thickness, 
which adheres firmly to the tissue beneath. When this latter 
is divided, it is seen to consist of a firm reddish-white vaseijar 
structure called the .■ stroma (fig. 826, a. 1), in which arc lodged 
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a number of small vesicles of various sizes, named the Graafian 
vesicles or follicles (vesieuhe Graafian a;). In iemales who have 
not had children there are usually from eight to fifteen or twenty 
of these vesicles in each ovary, varying from the size of a pin’s 
head to that of a pea. As many as thirty, # and even fifty have 
been counted. They arc filled with a clear, colourless, albu- 
minous fluid (°), and the larger ones approach the surface of the 
ovary, on which they may^sometimes be distinguished as semi- 
transparent elevations. These vesicles are not the ova, as was 
formerly supposed, but each includes, besides its fluid contents, 
a small round vesicular body, first distinctly pointed out by 

* a. Graafian vesicle of a Mammal seated in the ovaiv magnified : — 
(liner.). — 1. Vascular stroma of tin; ovary. 2. Pcritona*al coat of o\ ary. 
3. Outer, and 4. inner tunics of Grand an vesicle. 5. Meiubrana giamdosa 
of liner. 0. Fluid in cavity of vesicle. 7. (jlramilar disc of liner. H. The 
°\urn. 

c. Ovum of the sow, removed from the Graafian vesicle, and lying 
amongst granular matter. Magnified highly. (Harry.) — 1 Germinal spot of 
Wagner. 2. Germinal vesicle of Pmkinje. 3. The yolk. 4. The trans- 
parent tunic of ovum. *5. Tunica granulosa (Harry); granular disc (Huer). 
ti. Adherent granules. 
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Ikier, which is the true ovum (*). Sometimes, though rarely, 
two ova have been found in one vesicle. 

The vesicles of l)c Graaf have two coats, viz. an external 
vascular tunic ( 3 ) and an internal tunic, named the ovi-capsule 
( 4 ), which is lined with a granular epithelial layer, the mnnbrana 
granulosa ( 5 ). At first the ovule appears to be floating near 
the centre of the vesicle, but, in the mature condition of the 
latter, it approaches the internal surface of the ovi-capsule, and 
becomes embedded in a small flattened heap of granular sub- 
1 stance ( 7 ), which there forms part of the membrana granulosa. 
l>y rupture of the vesicle the ovum escapes into the Fallopian 
lube, and is* thus conveyed into tlic womb, while the ruptured 
vesicle becomes converted into a yellow mass named a corpus 
lutcinn , which, after persisting for a time, dwindles down into 
a small fibrous cicatrix. 

The ovum itself (fig. 1120, a b , and ii,) is a perfectly spherical body, very con- 
stant in size, being about T J 0 th of an inch in diameter ; it consist* of a 
thick, colomlcss, and transparent envelope, (zona pellncidn, Baer ; lncin- 
bnum. pcllneida) (>), which surrounds the substance of the yolk. Within 
the yolk ( J ), which made up of granular matter, is situated a still 
sinnllcr \esicular body, named the g n/ninnl vesicle (-’), which is about ^ 0 th 
of an inch in diameter ; and in this again is an opaque spot, having a 
diameter only of 3 to .^th of an inch, and named the germinal spot 
(macula germinativa) ('). 

The Fallopian 1 tubes (figs. 324, 3Q5, s, s). — These tubes 
(tubas Fallopiamo uteriwc), which may be considered as ducts 
of the ovaries, and which serve to convey the ovum from thence 
into the uterus, arc inclosed in the free margin of the broad 
ligaments. They ;uc between three and four inches in length. 
Their inner or attached extremity, which proceeds from the 
upper angle of the uterus, is narrow and cord-like ; but from 
this point they soon begin to enlarge, and proceeding outwards, 
one on each side, pursue an undulatory course, and at length, 
having become gradually wuhr, they bend backwards and down- 
wards towards the ovary, about an inch beyond which they ter- 
minate in an expanded extremity, the margin of which is divided 
deeply into a number of irregular processes named Jimbrier , of 
which one, somewhat longer than the rest, is attached to the 
outer end of the corresponding ovary. This wide and fringed 
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mil of the Fallopian tube, or rather trumpet , as the term 
“ tuba” literally signifies, is turned forwards, and is named the 
fimbriated extremity (morsus diaboli, t t). In the midst of 
these fimbriae, which arc arranged in a circle, the tube itself 
opens by a round constricted orifice, ostium abdominale (fig. 

Is m), placed at the bottom of a sort of fissure leading 
from that fringe which is attached to the ovary. It is by this 
orifice that an ovum is received at the time of its liberation 
from the ovary, and is thence conveyed along to the uterine 
extremity of the tube, which opens into the womb by a* 
very minute orifice, scarcely admitting a fine bristle, and named 
ostium uterinum (fig. i). The part of the canal wliicft 

is near the uterus is also very fine, but it becomes gradually 
larger to its abdominal orifice, where it is again somewhat 
contracted. 

TScncath the external or peritonreal coat the walls of the tube 
contain, besides cellular tissue, plain muscular fibres like those 
of the uterus, arranged in an external longitudinal, and an inter- 
nal circular layer. The mucous membrane lining the tubes is 
thrown into longitudinal plica', which are broad and numerous 
in the wider part of the tube; it is continuous, on the one 
band, with the lining membrane of the uterus, ^nd at the outer 
end of the tube with the peiitomeum, presenting an example of 
the direct continuity of a mucous and serous membrane, and 
making the peritomeal cavity in the fein alexin exception to the 
ordinary rule of serous cavities, #.e. of being perfectly closed. I he 
epithelium in the interior of the Fallopian tube is, •like that in 
the uterus,, columnar and ciliated ; the inner surface of the 
fimbrim is also provided with .cilia, and Menlo has even de- 
tected ciliated epithelium on their outer or serous surface, but it 
here soon passes into the scaly epithelium of the peritoiueal 
membrane. 

• Vessels and nerves of the ovaries and Fallopian tubes. The 
ovaries are supplied by the ovarian arteries , analogous to the 
spermatic in the male (p. f>62), which anastomose freely by an 
internal branch with the termination of the uterine arteries (p. 
■573). Sometimes this anastomotic branch is so large that the 
ovary seems to be supplied almost entirely by the uterine artery. 
It always sends numerous branches to the Fallopian tube. 1 lie 
arteries penetrate the ovary along its attached border, pierce 
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the proper coat, and run in flexuous parallel lines through its 
substance. The veins correspond, and the ovarian veins form a 
plexus near the ovary, named the pampiniform plexus (p. 645). 
The nerves arc derived from the spermatic or ovarian plexus ; 
and also from one of the uterine nerves, which invariably send 
an offset to the Fallopian tube (pp. 901, 902). 


pEVELOrMENT OF TI1E GENITO-URINARY ORGANS. 

The Urinary Organs . 

< < 

The Wolffian Bodies and their Excretory Ducts. — The development of the 
genito-urinary organs in reptiles, birds and mammalia, including man, is 
preceded by the foriuution of two temporary glands, named, after C. F. 
Wolff, the Wolffum bodies. In the embryos of the higher mammalia these 
organs are proportionally smaller, and disappear earlier than in those of the 
lower mammalia, birds or reptiles. In the human subject, accordingly, the 
Wolffian bodies (fig. 327, n, 4 ) arc relatively small, and arc found only in very 
early fmtusTs. In the mammalian 
embryo, at a period when the intes- 
tinal canul still communicates with 
the umbilical vesicle, the Wolffian 
bodies commence iji the form of two 
slight ridges of blastema, placed one 
on each side of the line of attach- 
ment of the intestine to the vertebral 
column. On reaching* -their full size, 
which in man seems to he about the 
fifth week of* embryonic life, they 
have the appearance of two oblong 
reddish masses, placed on the sides, 
of the vertebral column and extending from the lower end of the abdomen 
to the vicinity of the heart. Their si. acture is decidedly glandular ; clear 
pedunculated vesicles may be early discovered in them, opening into an 
excretory duet, 'which runs along the outer side of each organ. These 
vesicles subsequently become lengthened into transverse and somewhat 
tortuous cm cal tubes, which open in like manner into the common duct. 
The Wolffian bodies a-e highly vascular, their larger blood-vessels run- 

* a. Human embryo, eight lines in length, b. Genito-urinnry organs of 
the same magnified (M filler). 1. Supra-renal capsule of right side, which 
conceals the corresponding kidney. 2. Left kidney and ureter, exposed by 
removal of the left supra-renal capsule. 3. Right testis or ovary. 4. 
Wolffian body. 5. Vos deferens or Fallopian tube. 


Fig. 327 * 
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ning between and parallel with the transverse tubules. In the embrvo of 
the coluber natrix, Rathk£ has observed little vascular tufts, whicli lie 
compares to the Malpighian corpuscles of the kidneys. 

As to the excretory duct, Muller is of opinion, that in mammalia, it Thoirex- 
emanates from the lower end of the Wolffian body, but others agree in victory 
stnting, that, as in birds, it lies along the outer border of the gland, receiving j u C . l n ullto ig # 
the tubules in its course. The duets of the two bodies open into the sac of 
the allantois, to be presently described. 

A whitish secretion lms been seen in the ducts of the Wolffian bodife of Their se- 
birds and serpents resembling the urine of those animals, and since, also, CP *^ on *■ 
the fluid of the allantois has been found to contain uric ncM, it is thought urmou8 * 
that the Wolffian bodies perform the office of kidneys during the early part 
of fcetal life. They arc accordingly sometimes named flic primitive 41 * 
primordial kidneys . 

As development advances, the Wolffian bodies ( 4 ) rapidly become shorter They 
ami thicker in proportion ; they shrink towards the lower part of the ah- shrink and 
dominal cavity, and soon become almost entirely wasted. By the end of a pj )W Jr 18 
the second month scarcely any trace of them is visible in the human em- 
bryo. They take no part in the formation of the kidneys ( a ) or suprarenal 
capsules ('), nor in that of the ovaries or body of the testis ( 3 ). Remnants of Remnants 
the tubular structure of these temporary organs are, however, fe be found in 
female embryos, situated in the fold of peritonicum, connecting the ovary f eI1If || c as 
with the Fallopian tube (fig, 328, r, 5 ). Similar appearances of tulmli, with 
rounded corpuscles intermixed, arc met with in the same situation, at later 
periods of intra-uterine life, and even for some time after birth, constituting 
what is named the organ of Rosenrn tiller, a structure which J. F. Meckel organ of 
regarded as an abortive or rudimentary epididymis. Kobelt maintains that Rosenmid- 
u remnant of the Wolffian body persists throughout life, forming in the k* r * 
adult female an appendage to the ovary ( Nebcn-Eyef stock ) analogous to the and per- 
cpididymis of the male. It is, moreover, supposed by Rathke, that, in the ||^j 8 *!|j^ ie 
male, the middle tubuli of each Wolffian body, together with its excretory 
duct, become converted into the epididymis and vas deferens of the corre- 
sponding side ; and Kobelt has adopted a similar view as to the origin of the 
epididymis. Lastly, it has been held by Miillcr, tliut in mammalia the 
lower portion of the excretory duct of the Wolffian body persists as part of 
the corresponding Fallopian tube or vas deferens. 

The Kidneys and Ureters. — The kidneys commence subsequently to and xho kid- * 
fndcpcndently of the Wolffian bodies. They first appear, it is said, about wys ; 
the seventh week, as two small dark oval masses, situated behind the upper their early 
part of the Wolffian bodies, which arc still large, and completely hide the ^ orn,? 
kidneys. Though at first smooth and oval (fig. 327, n, 2 ). the kidneys 
soon assume their characteristic general outline, and about the tenth week 
are distinctly lobulatcd (fig. 328, a, 2 ). The separate lobules, generally 
about fifteen in number, gradually coalesce in the manner already de- 
scribed (p. 1191.); but at birth, indications of the original lobulated condi- 
tion of the kidney are still visible on the surface, and the entire organ is 
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more round in its general figure than in the adult. The kidneys are then 
also situated lower down, than in after life. 

The formative blastema of the kidney, as observed by Rathk£ in the 
foetal calf, soon contains a scries of club-shaped bodies which have their 
larger ends free and turned outwards, and their smaller ends or pedicles 
directed inwards towards the future hiltis, where they are blended together. 
As the organ grows these bodies increase in number, and finally, becoming 
hollow, form the uriniferous tubes . At first, short, wide, and dilated at their 
cxt#;mitio3, the tubuli soon become elongated, narrow, and ficxuous, occupy- 
ing the whole mass of the kidney, which then appears to consist of cortical 
{jubstance onlyl At a subsequent period, the tubuli nearest the liilus 
become straightor, and thus form the medullary substance. The tubuli, as 
sljown by Valeiyin, arc absolutely, as well as relatively, wider in an early 
condition of the kidney. The Malpighian corpuscles have been seen by 
Uathke in a sheep’s embryo, the kidneys of which measured only two and a 
half lines in length. 

The ureters , it is state'l by Kathktf, commence after the kidneys, and then 
become connected with the liilus of each organ, and with the narrow ends 
of the club-shnped bodies in its interior. At first the growing tubuli do not 
seem to communicate with the cavity of the ureter ; but subsequently, when 
the w ide uj>ycr portion of this canal or pelvis of the kidney has become di- 
vided to form the future calices , the pencil-like bundles of the tubuli open 
into each subdhision of the ureter, and give rise at a later period to the 
appearance of the papilla and their numerous orifices. The lower ends of 
the ureters soon come to open into that pait of the sac of the allantois, which 
afterwords becomes convcitcd into the bladder. The researches of Miillcr 
Valentin, and Bischoff are in general confirmatory of Ratlikd’s account; 
Valentin, however, believes that the ureter (which he has seen at the earliest 
periods), the pelvis of tf*c kidney, and the uriniferous tubules arc formed in 
a general blastema, independently of one another ; and that, each part first 
becoming separately hollowed out, their cavities afterwards communicate 
with each other. Bischoff states that the ureters appear at the same time 
as the kidneys, and are formed in continuity with the uriniferous tubules, 
and moreover that all these parts, which arc at first solid, arc excavated, 
not separately hut in common, in the further progress of development. 

In the advanced foetus and in the new-born infant, the kidneys are 
relatively larger than in the adult, the weight of both glands compared with 
that of the body, being, according to Meckel, about one to eighty at 
birth. 

The Supra- renal Capsules . — Arnold alone has supposed that these organs 
are formed from a pan of the Wolffian bodies severed from the rest. 
Mr. Goodsir is of opinion that they are remnants of the primitive blasto- 
dermic membrane. Other observers attribute to these organs an independent 
origin. Valentin describes them as originating in a single mass, placed in 
front of the kidneys, and afterwards becoming divided. Meckel has also seen 
them partially blended together. Muller has found the suprarenal capsules 
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in contact, but not united. Bi sell off has always seen them separate, and in 
early conditions closely applied to the upper end of the Wolffian bodies. 

In quadrupeds, the supra-rcnal capsules are at all times smaller than the 
kidneys ; but in the human embryo (figs. 327, 328, a 1 ) they are for a time 
larger than those organs, and quite conceal them. At about the tenth or 
twelfth week, the renal capsules are smaller than the kidneys ; at birth the 
proportion between them is 1 to 3, whilst in the adult it is about ] to 22. 

They diminish in aged persons. 

The Allantois , Urinary ltfadder , and Urachus . — The name of Allamtois The allan- 
was originally given to a membranous sac which is appended to the umbilicus 
of various quadrupeds in the lietul state, and which com liiitfli cates with tig; 
minary bladder by means of a canal passing through the umbilical aperture 
and named the urachus. These several parts are formed o^t of one origiigil 
saccular process, which passes out from the cloaca! termination of the intes- 
tine, and which subsequently becomes distinguished into the bladder, the 
urachus and the allantois strictly so called ^ and modern embryologists em- 
ploy the term allantois also to signify the original 'common representative of 
the different parts referred to. In this sense an allantois may be said to 
exist not only in mammalia, but also in- birds and reptiles, subject, bow- 
ex or, to great diffeienees in its subsequent development and relative im- 
portance. Thus in Batraehians it does not extend out of th* body at all ; 
in scaly reptiles, on the other hand, as well as in birds and in some quad- 
rupeds, it ultimately sun omuls the body of the betas and spreads itself over 
the inner surface of the ehoiion: whilst in other quadrupeds its extra-ubdo- 
miitffl portion is of small extent. In man the allantois proper is not only in man. 
very insignificant in point of size, but also extremely-limited in duration, 
for it vanishes at a very early period in the life of the embryo ; and whilst 
in many animals it serves both as a receptacle for the secretion of the fmtul 
urinary organs, and as a vehicle to conduct the umbilical vessels from the 
body of the embryo to the chorion to form the placenta (or some equivalent 
vascular structure), it seems in the human species to scrve«merely for the 
latter purpose. The allantoid process communicates below with the intes- 
tinal canal, and receives the wide cxeretoiv ducts of the Wolffian bodies, 
the ureters, and the Fallopian tubes or vasa deferentia. By Baer, Uathke, Its forma- 
and others, the allantois has been regarded as foimed from the intestinal tlon * 
tube, and by Reichert as developed upon the excretory ducts of the Wolffian 
bodies. Bischoff says that, in the embryos of the rabbit and dog, it com- 
mences before the appearance of either the Wo] (ban bodies or the intestine, 
as a solid mass projecting forwards from the posterior extremity of the 
body. This mass soon becomes hollowed into a vesicle, which is covered 
with blood-vessels, and communicates with the intestine. Continuing 
rapidly to enlarge, it protrudes between the visceral plates and, when these 
close together, through the opening of the umbilicus, forming in the rabbit a 
pear-shaped sac, which conveys blood-vessels (soon recognized us the um- 
bilical vessels) to the chorion to form the fuctal part of the placenta. 

In the human embryo, the portion of the allantois situated beyond the 
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umbilicus disappears entirely at a very early period, and the internal por- 
tion, reaching from the umbilicus to the intestine, is first elongated, and then 
becomes widened below to form the bladder, whilst its upper part shrinks, 
and is at length completely closed to form the urachus ; but, even up to the 
period of birth, the urachus often remains tubular for a certain distance 
abo\c the bladder. The account of the metamorphosis of the allantois 
given recently by Dr. JVI. Langenheck is somewhat different. That observer 
states that the wide part of the allantois originally outside the body of the 
embryo is not obliterated, but is drawn into the ubdominal cavity, its remote 
portion having previously become constricted to form the future urachus, 
\vhilst the part nearest the embryo, together with the narrow portion already 
within the foetus, is destined to form the bladder. 

*,The lower pqrt of the allantois, or rudimentary bladder, receiving as 
already mentioned the efferent canals of the Wolffian bodies, as well as 
those of the kidneys and of the ovaries or testes, at first communicates 
freely with the lower end of the intestinal tube, and when this becomes 
opened to the exterior, there is formed a sort of cloaca, as in adult birds and 
reptiles. Soon, however, a separation takes place, and the gcnito-uriiiury 
organs have a distinct passage to the exterior, named the sinus uro-genitalis , 
(fig. 328, n, fi ) situated in front of the termination of the intestine. 

The Organs of Generation . 

The development of the parts concerned in the reproductive function docs 
not begin until after the rudiments of the principal organs of the body have 
appeared. The internal organs of generation first commence, and for a brief 
period no sexual difference is perceptible in them. The external organs, 
which subsequently begin to be formed, are also identical in appearance, in 
the two sexes, as lute as the fourteenth week. 

The Internal Organ* of Generation. The Ovaries and Testes. — The 
rudiments of the ovaries or tcstes 7 for it cannot at first be determined which 
are ultimately to be produced, appear after the formation of the allantois 
and Wolffian bodies, but a little sooner than the kidneys. They consist of 
two small whitish oval masses of blastema (fig. 327, 3 ), placed on the inner 
border of the Wolffian bodies. The earliest peculiarities of sex which are 
distinguishable, occur in the form, position, and structure of these rudiments 
of the essential reproductive organs. The ovaries, for example, become 
elongated and flattened, and soon assume first an oblique and then a 
nearly transverse position (fig, 328, a, 3 ) : the testes, on the other lmnd, 
become rounder and thicker, and retain their nearly vertical direction. 
Moreover, as development advances, the ovaries remain unconnected with 
the Fallopian tubes, wh'lst the testes become united with the correspond- 
ing excretory canuls or vasa deferentia. Lastly, though both ovaries and 
testicles gradually change their original position, and become situated lower 
down than at first, the former merely descend to the pelvic cavity, whilst 
the latter pass through the inguinal canal and enter the scrotum. 

The changes which take place in the substance of the ovary and testis 
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have been minutely described by Valentin, who has endeavoured tc^ trace 
the analogies in the development of each. Bischoff, however, has not suc- 
ceeded in confirming Valentin’s description, and their respective statements 

Fig. 32N.* 



leave the subject yet in doubt. In the human fenufic, according to Bischoff, 
the Graafian vesicles are not usually visible in the ovarian stroma before 
birLh, but exceptions to this rule occasionally occur. The ovum begins to 
form in its Graafian vesicle, when this latter is still veiy small ; it soon 
nearly fills the vesicle, which, however, grows more rapidly afterwards, so 
as at length to acquire a much greater proportionate si/e. The develop- 


* Genito-urinary organs of a female embryo, measuring three inches and 
•a half in length. (Muller), a. General view. 1. Left snpra-renul cap- 
sule. 2. Left kidney. 3. Right ovary. 4. Left Fallopian tube. 5. 
Uterus. 6. Intestine. 7. Bladder, n. Genito-urinary organs viewed from 
one side and enlarged. 1. Bladder. 2. Urethra. 3. Uterus, bifid. 4. 
Vagina. 6 . Part common to the vagina and urethra, or sinus nrothro-geni- 
talis. 6. Common orifice of the urethra and genital organs. 7. Clitoris, 
c. Internal organs still further magnified. 1. Uterus, bifid, or with the 
fundus notched. 2. Round ligament. 3. Fallopian tube. 4. Ovaries. 
5. Remains of Wolffian bodies. i>. External parts, also magnified. 1. 
Labia majora. 2. Nymphaj, leading down from the under side of the 
clitoris. 3. Gians clitoridis. 
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inenkof new Graafian vesicles seems to continue as long as the procreative 
faculty subsists, blit beyond the age of puberty it is difficult to detect 
them in their commencing state. 

The Tube Falbpiutuc and Vasa dcferenlia — The mode of origin of the 
Fallopian tubes and vasa deferentin has been differently explained by different 
inquirers. In the female embryo of birds, according to Muller, the oviduct 
(or Fallopian tube) is formed along the outer border of the Wolffian body, 
close to but independently of the duet of that gland ; whereas, in the male 
embfyo of. the bird, no independent vns deferens could he detected, but the 
excretory duct of the Wolffian body appeared to become connected by trans- 
\ _‘rse vessels with the corresponding testicle, and to form its vas deferens. 
In mammalia, on the other hand, in which the excretory duct of the corpus 
Wolflianum is described by Miiller as passing out at its lower end, the Fal- 
lopian tube, as well as the vas deferens, is supposed by that observer to be 
formed out of a distinct canal, which 1ms the appearance of a filament run- 
ning along the outer border of *he Wolffian body, and which ultimately be- 
comes continuous below with a persistent portion of the Wolffian duct. In 
opposition to this view, Uatlikc maintained that both the Fallopian tubes 
and deferent vessels are formed altogether independently of the excretory 
ducts of the Wolffian bodies, though their rudiments are developed close to 
those ducts, t’nc situation of which they ultimately come to occupy. Ruthke 
has since been led to adopt a somewhat different opinion : according to this 
view, which is founded on his researches on the development of the snake, 
but which he thinks will probably apply also to the higher vertebrata, there 
is formed along the VVoltlian duct in both sexes, a solid filament, which is 
afterwards converted into a canal open at its upper end. In the female, 
the duct of the Wolffian body, as well as that body itself, is entirely ab- 
sorbed, whilst the new canal constitutes the Fallopian tube ; but, in the 
male, the reverse takes place, the newly formed canal disappearing, and 
the Wolffian duct becoming the vas deferens, whilst some of the tubuli of 
the Wolffian body remaining in connection with the duct, probably contribute 
to form the epididymis. Bisehoff, after a careful examination of these parts* 
declares that the filament formed along the outer border of each Wolffian 
body, contains not only the cxcreiory duct of that gland, but an efferent 
sexual canal, which is the rudiment o r the Fallopian tube or vas deferens, 
and that these parts are both formed altogether independently of the 
Wolffian duet. 

In the female embryo, the efferent sexual canal (fig. 327, s ), or future 
Fallopian tube , becomes widened, remains open at its upper end, is compara- 
tively short and free from convolutions, and is only slightly attached to the 
corresponding ovary (fig. 32N, a, o). In the male, on the contrary, the 
efferent duct, or vas- deferens, continues of comparatively narrow calibre, 
connects itself with the testicle, and forms the epididymis, becoming 
lengthened out and convoluted. Muller also thinks that no part of the 
Wolffian bodies is converted into the generative organ in either sex. He 
supposes that the efferent sexual tube or vas deferens becomes connected 
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with the testicle by means of transverse tubuli which do not belong the 
Wolffian body, and thut these communicating tubes form the coni vascu- • 

losi, whilst the rest of the epididymis is formed by the convolutions of 
the efferent tube itself. It lias already been mentioned that Rnthke, and, 
more recently, Kobelt, are of opinion that thr junction of the vas deferens 
with the testis, is effected by means of sonic of the transverse tubuli of 
the corresponding Wolffian body which persist and form the epididymis. 

The descent of the testicles is a term applied to the passage of the testes The descent 
from the abdominal cavity into the scrotum. When yet situated gt the Back °f the 
of the abdomen, along the inner border of the Wolffian bodies, the testes are testes * 
covered in front by the peritonaeum ; and, besides this, soon Icq u ire a proptr 
envelope, which becomes the tunica albuginea. At this period, the blood- 
vessels and nerves, and, subsequently, the efferent apparatus of the glatd 
or future vas deferens and epididymis, pass to or from the posterior surface 
of the testis, which is destitute of peritoneal covering. Even before the 
wasting of the corpora Wolffiana, a slight opaque band or cord lying beneath 
the peritonaeum is seen extending from the lower part of each of these bodies 
to .the inguinal region. When the Wolffian bodies have disappeared, each 
testis, now increased in size, and connected with its excretoiy duct, lias 
► already moved somewhat lower down in the abdomen of the embryo, and is 
supported by a suspensory fold or duplicaturc of the peritoiiieimi, named by 
Seiler the mesorchium, By this time, the opaque cord just mentioned has The me- 
beconie much larger, and reaches from the lower end of the epididymis and S(,rc ^” m1 ' 
testis through the inguinal canal to the front of the pubes and to the scro- 
tum, constituting the gubernaculum testis, so called because it is supposed to (lubcrnacu- 
serve as a guide to the testicle in its descent. At the fifth or sixth month h |m testis, 
of faital life, the gubernaculum has attained its full development ; its upper 
end, on which the testicle rests, is broader than the lower part, and lies in 
the peritoneal fold or mesorchium. As the testicle# passes from the lumbar 
region to the iliac fossa, the gubernaculum become* shorter, and before the 
gland enters the internal inguinal ring, which takes place # in the se\enth 
month, a small pouch of peritoneum appears at that point, and, under the 
name of the processus vaginalis jieritpruet, precedes the testicle in its course Processus 
through the inguinal canal, and enters the scrotum in adxuucc of the gland. Vfl S' n{ d' s . 

By the end of the eighth month the testis is in the scrotum, and a little P cntull,L1, 
time before birth, the narrow neck of the peritomcal pouch, by w hich it pre- 
viously communicated with the general peritomcal cavity, becomes closed in * 

the manner elscwffiere described (p. 1238), and the process of peritoneum, 
now entirely shut-off from the abdominal cavity, remains as an independent 
serous sac, named the tunica vaginalis . It has also been noticed elsewhere, Formation 
that some of the lowermost fibres of the internal oblique muscle, and even 
of the tvansvcrsalis muscle also, appear to be canicd down in front of the ' ,lfem ‘ l ,s * 
testicle, to form the cremaster muscle. 

The office of the gubcrnueulum is yet imperfectly understood. Hunter, Structure 
Cooper, Seiler, and others, believed that it contained muscular fibres, which office 
drew the testicle into its new position. Some have supposed that it effected naculuni. 
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this ]>y a slow and gradual contraction or shortening of its tissue; whilst a 
third opinion has been, that it merely serves as a guide to the path of the 
gland. The muscularity of the gubcrnaculum has been denied by many 
anatomists, who regard this cord as either cellular or fibrous : it often 
appears to be partially hollow. .According to Mr. Curling, who has re- 
cently examined it, it consists of a soft transparent areolar tissue within, and 
of distinct striped muscular fibres externally. At its lower end, the gubcr- 
naculum and these muscular fibres are arranged in three bundles, which are 
connected Respectively with Poupart’s ligament, the bottom of the scrotum, 
and the pubes : some fibres, moreover, are derived from the internal oblique 
muscle. In tire opinion of Mr. Curling, these muscular bundles aid in the 
descent of the testicle, and afterwards form tl;e cremaster. According to 
E. II. Weber, tue gubcrnaculum originates in form of a sac filled with fluid 
and placed in the situation of the inguinal canal. The lower end of this 
sac is protruded downwards to the bottom of the scrotum : the upper end 
is extended upwards through tlj f e internal abdominal ring, as high as the tes- 
ticles, passing in the fold of peritonaeum by which that organ is suspended, 
and carrying up along with it some fibres from the internal oblique muscle. 
Weber conceives that the descent of the testicle is effected by means of an 
inversion, or as it were an intussusception of the holIoAv gubcrnaculum, which 
inversion commences at the upper orifice of the inguinal canal.* In the 
female embryo, a small cord corresponding with the commencing gubcr- 
naculum in the male, is seen descending to the inguinal region, and ulti- 
mately becomes the round ligament of the uterus. It is accompanied by a 
pouch of peritonncujn analogous to the processus vaginalis of the male, and 
named the canal of Nuck. (See p. 1238.) 

Transformation of the uro-gcnital sinus. Formation of the J'emalc urethra, 
vagina , and uterus , and of the prostatic portion of the male urethra , the 
prostate , utriculus viriL's, and vesicula sem males. — After the disappearance 
of the Wolffian bodies, the sinus uro -genitalis f formed by the shutting off 
of the lower part of the allantois from the tube of the intestine, receives, 
in either sex, only two efferent canals on each side, viz. the ureters, and the 
Fallopian tubes or the vasa dcfcreritia. 

In th e female embryo, this common genito-urinary passage (fig. 328, 
n, 5 ) becomes divided at the bottom into an anterior part, pars urinaria , 
which receives the ureters and ultimately forms the neck of the bladder and 
the urethra ( a ), and a posterior part, pars genitalis , or proper genital pas- 
sage, which receives the Fallopian tubes and represents the commencing 
vagina ( 4 ). The urethra and vagina both open into a still common part or 
vestibule of the genito-urinary passage. 

The Fallopian tubes (fig. c, 3 ) coalesce at their lower ends so as to form 
a single median cavity, and thus give rise to the uterus ('), or at least to the 
upper part of that organ, for some observers describe the lower part and 
cervix as being formed by the upper end of the genital passage, or by a 

* Muller’s Aichiv., 1847, p. 403. 
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protrusion from it; the lower part of that passage, according to this view, 
becoming the vagina. For some time the uterus in the human subject 
continues to be bifid or two-horned, as in many quadrupeds, but, after the 
end of the third month, the angle between the orifices of the Fallopian tubes 
begins to be effaced, and thc /i/m/ftf is subsequently completed. Sometimes 
the bifid uterus continues through life. In the latter months of intra- 
uterine existence, the cervix uteri is much larger in proportion than the 
body and fundus, and, with the os uteri, projects into the vagina. 

In the male embryo, the urinary part of the uro-genitul sinus takes ftlie In the 
form of a short cunal, vvhicli represents the neck of the bladder witff the pro- ^ 

static portion of the urethra . The proper genital passage is Harmed, accord-*^ 
ing to liathke, by a conical protrusion of the walls of the common sinus at der, 
the place where the dcfeicnt ducts open. This observer supposes that th% urethra, 
vesicuUe semmalcs begin as two small lateral protrusions from the genital 
passage at some distance apart from the openings of the vasa deferentia, but 
that, by the subsequent shortening and cvqptuul median division of the 
intervening part of the passage, each seminal vesicle* comes at length to open 
into the urethra in conjunction with the deferent duet of its own side, 
llischofl* believes that the so-called protrusion is due to an increased thick- 
ness of the terminations of the vasa deferentia, that the vesiculoo seminalcs 
are developed, each from its own vas deferens, and that the thickening of the 
lower ends of the deferent vessels has some connexion with the formation of 
the prostate gland. The recent researches of E. H. Weber, elsewhere re- and pros- 
ferred to (p. 122(1), would seem to shew that the part of the genital passage 
which in the female is converted into the lower portioned* the uterus, re- 
maining, as it were, in a rudimentary condition in the male, constitutes the 
little pouch, named the sinus pocularis or utriculus virilis , the lips of which, 
as it were, project into the prostatic portion of the urethra and form the 
verumontanum . 4 

The external Organs of Generation. — As already stated, these do not begin External 
to be formed until after the internal organs, and, for some tifbe, they have organs 
the same form in both sexes. Smihufin* 

Up to the fifth week, according to Ticdcmunn, there is no gunito-urinary both Boxes, 
orifice, and indeed no anus. About the beginning of the sixth week, there 
is a common opening, for the intestine, the generative and the urinary 
organs, i. e, a sort of cloacal aperture. I 11 front of this simple opening, there Cloaca, 
soon appears a small recurved projecting body, which, as it enlarges, bc- 
c (fines grooved along the whole of its under surface. This is the rudimen- 
tary clitoris (fig. 328, n, 3 ) or penis, at the summit of which an enlarge- Clitoris or 
ment is formed which becomes the plans. The margins of the groove seen penis, 
on its under surface arc continued backwards on either side of the common 
aperture, which is now elliptical, and is bounded laterally by two laige cuta- 
neous folds. Towards the tenth or eleventh week, a transverse band, the 
commencing perineum , divides the anal orifice from that of the genito-urinary perinauni. 
passage, which latter now appears as a rounded aperture, placed below 
the root of the rudimentary clitoris or penis, and between the prolonged 
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margins of the groove beneath tliat organ. Tliis opening, but not the cli- 
toris or penis, is concealed by the large cutaneous folds already mentioned. 
In this condition, which continues until the fourteenth week, the parts 
uppear alike in both sexes, and resemble very much the perfect female 
organs. The rudiments of Cowpcr's glands arc, it is said, seen at an early 
period, near the root of the rudimentary clitoris or penis, on each side of the 
genito-urinary passage. 

In the female, the two lateral cutaneous folds enlarge, so us to cover the 
clitoris and form the labia mujora (fig. 328, n, ’). The clitoris itself be- 
comes relatively smaller, and the groove on its under surface less and less 
^narked, owing to the opening out and subsequent extension backwards of its 
margins to form the nymph a (*). The hymen begins to appear about the 
fifth month. ^Within the nymphos, the urethral orifice, as already men- 
tioned, becomes distinct from that of the vagina. 

In the male, on the contrary, the penis continues to enlarge, and the 
margins of the groove along its under surface gradually unite from the 
primitive urethral orifice behind, as far forward as the glaus, so as to com- 
plete the long canal of the male urethra. This is accomplished about the 
fifteenth week. When this union rcniaius incomplete, the condition named 
hypospadias is produced. In the meantime the prepuce is formed, and, 
moreover, tiie lateral cutaneous folds also unite from behind forwards, along 
the middle line or rapht, and thus complete the scrotum , into which the 
testicles do not descend until the last month of fuital existence. 

MAMMARY GLANDS. 

t* 

The mammary glands (mammae), the organs of lactation in 
the female, arc accessory parts to the reproductive system. They 
give a name to a large class of animals (Mammalia), which arc 
distinguished by tficir presence. When fully developed in the 
human female, they form, together with the integuments and a 
considerable quantity of fat, two rounded eminences (the breasts) 
placed one at each side on the front of the thorax. These extend 
from the third to the sixth or seventh rib, and from the side of 
the sternum to the axilla. A little below the centre of each 
breast, on a level with the fourth rib, projects a small conical 
body named the nipple (mamilla), which points somewhat out- 
wards and upwards. The surface of the nipple is dark, and 
around it there is a coloured circle or areola , within which the 
skin is also of a darker tinge than elsewhere. In the virgin 
these parts are of a rosy pink colour, but they are always darker 
in women who have borne children. Even in the second month 
of pregnancy the areola begins to enlarge and acquire a darker 
tinge ; these changes go on increasing as gestation advances, and 
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are considered useful and important signs in judging of suspected 
pregnancy. After lactation is over, the dark colour subsides, 
but not entirely. The skin of the nipple is marked with many structure of 
wrinkles, and is covered with papillae ; besides this, it is per- tho llI PP lc * 
forated at the tip with several foramina, which arc the openings 
of the lactiferous ducts ; and near its base, as well as upon 
the surface of the areola, there are scattered rounded eleva- 
tions, which are caused by the presence of little glwids vfitli 
branched ducts, four or five of which open on e^cli tubercle. 

The tissue of the nipple contains a large number of vessels, an3. 
its papillae arc highly sensitive ; it is capable of a pertain degree 
of erection from mechanical excitement, and this is generally 
ascribed to turgcscencc of its vessels, which some regard as form- 
ing a species of erectile tissue. • 

The base of the mammary gland, which is nearly circular, is Tlie conncc- 
flattened, or slightly concave, and lias its longest diameter tinmofthe 

t i i i i -ii t mamma ; 

directed upwards and outwards towards the axilla. It rests on 
the pectoral muscle, and is connected to it by a layer of cellu- 
lar tissue. The thickest part of the gland is near the centre, 
opposite the nipple, but the full and even form of the breasts 
depends chiefly on the presence of a large quantity of fat, which 
lies beneath the skin, covers the substance of the gland, and 
penetrates the intervals between its lobes and lobules. This 
fatty tissue, which is of a bright yellow tinge and rather firm, is 
divided into lobulatcd masses by numerous laminae of fibrous 
or very dense cellular tissue, which arc connected with the its support- 
skin on the one hand, and on the other with the*firm cellular m K tascl °- 
investment of the gland itself, and that is connected behind by 
similar laminae with the celtulaf membrane covering the pectoral 
muscle : these laminae serve to support the gland. Beneath 
the areola and the nipple there is no fat, but merely the firm 
cellular tissue and vessels surrounding the lactiferous ducts. # 

Structure . — The mammary gland consists of a number of structure, 
distinct glandular masses or lobes, each having a separate excre- 
tory duct, held together by a very firm intervening fibrous or 
cellular tissue, and having some adipose tissue penetrating 
between them. Each of these divisions of the gland is again ita lobes 
subdivided into smaller lobes, and these again into smaller and lobule8 > 
smaller lobules, which arc flattened or depressed, and held" toge- 
ther by cellular tissue, blood-vessels, and ducts. The substance 

4 o 2 
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of the lobules, especially as contrasted with the adjacent fet, is 
of a pale reddish cream-colour, and is rather firm. It is com- 
the ducts posed principally of the vesicular commencements of the lactife- 

culls 11 rous ^ uc ^ 8 ’ a PP ear like clusters of minute rounded cells, 

having a diameter from ten to thirty times as great as that of 
the capillary vessels by which they arc surrounded. These cells 
open into the smallest branched ducts, which, uniting to- 
gether to form larger and larger ones, finally end in the single 
excretory canal corresponding to one of the chief subdivisions 
and proceed of the gland. The canals proceeding thus from the principal 
[uTucipal h'hcs composing the gland, are named the galactophorous ducts , 
lubes. and are from fifteen to twenty in number; they converge to- 
wards the areola, beneath which they become considerably dilated, 
especially during lactation, so as to form sacs or sinuses two 
or even three lines wide, which serve as temporary though 
small reservoirs for the milk. At the base of the nipple all 
these ducts, again reduced in size, arc assembled together, 
those in tl*c centre being the largest, and then proceed side by 
side, surrounded by cellular tissue and vessels, and without com- 
municating with each other, to the summit of the mamilla, where 
they open by separate orifices, which are seated in little depres- 
sions, and arc smaller than the ducts to which they respectively 
belong. According to Pappcnhciin, the walls of the ducts are 
composed of cellular tissue, and of longitudinal and transverse 
elastic filaments. The mucous membrane is continuous with 
the common integument at the orifices of the ducts; its epi- 
thelium is scaly or tcssclated, and in the smallest ducts and 
their ultimate vesicles consists of cells having* a diameter very 
little exceeding that of their nucleus 1 . 

The vessels, Blood-vessels and nerves -The arteries which supply the 
mammary glands arc the long thoracic and some other branches 
of the axillary artery, the internal mammary, and the subjacent 
intcreostals. The veins have the same denomination. Haller 
described a sort of anastomotic venous circle around the base of 
and nerves, the nipple as the circulus vena sus. The nerves are the ante- 
rior and middle intercostal cutaneous branches : Muller could 
not detect any sympathetic nerves accompanying the arteries ; 
but it is probable that they exist. 

In the male, the mammary gland and all its parts exist, but 
quite in a rudimentary state, the gland itself measuring only 
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about six or seven lines across, and two lines thick, instead of 
four inches and a half wide and one and a half thick, as in the 
female. Occasionally the male mamma, especially in young 
subjects, enlarges and pours out a thin watery fluid; and, in 
some rare eases, milk has been secreted. 

Varieties . — Two or oven throe nipples have boon found on one "land. 
An additional mamma is sometimes met with, and even four or five Javc 
been observed to co-exist ; the superadded "lands being nmst # frequontly 
near the ordinary ones, but sometimes at a distant part of the body, as the 
axilla, thigh, or back. 


* 
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SURGICAL ANATOMY. 

the surgical anatomy of a large portion of the body has been 
already discussed in connexion with the principal arteries 
(p. 470, et seq.) 9 but it remains to review certain parts of the 
wulls of the atodomen and pelvis, with reference to surgical ope- 
rations in which the viscera of those cavities are from time to 
time concerned. 

SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE PARTS CONCERNED IN 
CERTAIN ABDOMINAL HERNIAS. 

The walls of the abdomen, when in a healthy state, unaf- 
fected by injury, disease or malformation, retain under all cir- 
cumstances the viscera within the cavity, except where certain 
natural openings exist for the passage of blood-vessels ; but, at 
such openings, protrusions of the viscera constituting the 
disease named hernia” or “rupture,” arc liable to occur 
under the influence of the compression to which the organs 
arc subjected during the production of cflbrts. For the 
replacement of the vidcus so protruded, an accurate acquaintance 
with the structure of the part through which the protrusion 
takes place is required by the surgeon ; and, on this account, 
a separate examination of the seat of each accident as a surgical 
region becomes necessary. 

Two of the openings by wh: h herniae escape from the abdo- 
men are situated close together at the groin. One is the canal 
in the lower part of the broad abdominal muscles, which, in the 
male, gives passage to the duct and vessels of the testis (sperma- 
tic cord), and in the female to the round ligament of the womb. 
The second opening exists at the inner side of the large femoral 
blood-vessels. 

Hernial protrusions are likewise found to escape at the 
umbilicus, in the course of the bloodvessels which occupy that 
opening in the foetus or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the .opening, and at the thyroid foramen where the obturator 
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vessels and nerve pass downwards to the adductor muscles of 
the thigh. According to the situation they occupy these Iier- 
niae are named respectively inguinal, femoral, umbilical, and 
obturator. They will now be separately noticed ; but, inas- 
much as the structure of the parts connected with the umbilical 
and obturator hernia; is by no means intricate, and as, moreover, 
it is noticed with sufficient detail in text books of practical 
surgery, it will be unnecessary to refer further to those jbrma»of 
hernia in this work. 

Before details are entered upon, it should be uncTerstood thatP 
as the various structures which arc about to be reviewed in 
connexion, have been described in former parts of this treatise, 
with the systems to which they severally belong, wc shall here 
for the most part only refer back to dptails already given, occa- 
sionally however recalling the most important facts, and adding 
such points as may be material to the object with which the 
same structures arc now brought under consideration. 


The inguinal hernia, it has been stated above, follows the Inguinal 
course of the spermatic cord from the cavity of the abdomen. 1,1,rnm * 

W e shall therefore, before adverting to the hernial protrusions, 
examine the structure of the abdominal walls in the neighbour- 
hood of the canal in which the cord is placed ; and for this pur- 
pose it will be supposed that the constituents of those walls are Dissection, 
successively laid bare and everted to such extent as would 
be permitted by two incisions made through them, ffnd reaching, 
one along the linca alba for the length of three or four inches 
from the pubes, the other directed from the upper end of the 
vertical incision outwards to the superior spine of the ilium. 

The superficial fascia — for the detailed description of which Superficial 
see p. 488 — is connected along the fold of the groin with fascia ’ 
Poupart’s ligament and the upper end of the fascia lata ; and, 
after descending over the spermatic cord into the scrotum, it 
becomes continuous with the membrane of the same kind which 
covers the perinseum. Its thickness varies much in different varies in 
persons, on account of the different quantity of fat contained tlllckuesB - 
within its meshes ; but in the scrotum the fascia is devoid of 
fat ; as it also is elsewhere towards the internal surface, where 
its density is at the same time augmented. From the various 
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thickness of this structure on the abdomen and the scrotum, as 
well as in different persons, it will be inferred that the depth of 
incision required to divide it in an operation must vary consi- 
derably. 

The superficial vessels of the groin are encased by the fascia, 
and are held to separate it into two layers. The vessels which 
ramify over the inguinal canal and the scrotum are the external 
pulic jjnd epigastric arteries and veins (pp. 590, 640). The 
veins, especially the epigastric, arc considerably larger than the 
‘arteries they accompany [plate 70]. Some of these vessels arc 
wounded in ^operations performed for the relief of strangulated 
liernia; but the bleeding from them is small in quantity and 
rarely requires the application of -a ligature or other means to 
arrest it. The lymphatic glands of the groin (sec p. 656) 
admit of being arranged into two sets. One being placed over 
Poupart’s ligament and parallel with that structure ; while the 
other series is upon the upper part of the thigh at its middle, 
about the jsaphenous opening in the fascia lata. 

When the superficial fascia is removed the aponeurosis of the 
external oblique muscle (sec p. 355) is in view, together with, in 
the male body, the spermatic cord (in the female body the round 
ligament of the t uterus), which emerges from an opening close to 
the outer side of the spine of the pubes (fig. 329). The lowest 
fibres of the aponeurosis as they approach the pubes, become 
separated into twq, bundles which leave an interval between 
them for the passage of the cord or ligament just named. One 
of the bands, the upper one and the smaller of the two, is fixed 
to the symphysis of the pubes ; and the lower band, which 
forms the lower margin of the aponeurosis, being stretched 
between the anterior superior spine of the ilium and the pubes 
is named Poupart’s ligament, or the femoral arch. This latter 
tendinous band has considerable breadth. It is fixed at the 
inner end to the spine of the pubes, and, for some space out- 
side that process of the bone, to the pectineal ridge. In conse- 
quence of the position of the pectineal ridge at the back part of 
the bone, the ligament is tucked backwards and its upper surface 
affords space for the attachment of the other broad muscles, at 
the same time that it supports the spermatic cord. Poupart’s 
ligament does not lie in a straight line between its two fixed 
points ; it curves downwards, and with the curved border the 
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fascia lata is connected. It is owing to the last mentioned fact Connection 
that the so named ligament, together with the rest of the aponeu- aJJJ* 


Fiir. 32!) * 



rosis ofthc external oblique effect of 
is influenced by the posi- tIl,8 ‘ 
tion of the thigh, being 
relaxed when the limb 
is bent and the converse. 
Moreover, the change of 
the position of the limb 
exercises a corresponding 
influence on the state of 
the other structures con- 
nected with Poupart’s liga- 
ment. 

The interval left by 
the separation of the fibres 
of the aponeurosis above 
referred to, is^ named the 
external abdominal ring , Externnl 
and the two bands bv 


nlxloiniiijil 

ring. 


which it is bounded, arc 
known as its pillars or columns . The spacer is triangular in 
shape, its base being the crista of the pubes, while the apex 
is at the point of separation of the two columns. The size 
of the ring varies considerably in different bodies ; — in one case 
its sides will be found closely applied to the spermatic cord : 
while, in another, on the contrary, the space is so" considerable 
as to be an obvious source of weakness to the abdominal parietes. 

It is usually smaller in the female than in the male body. 

Between the pillars of the abdominal ring is stretched a tlun Spermatic 
fascia, named, from that circumstance, “ intercolumnar ; * and fttBCM1, 
a thin diaphanous membrane prolonged from the edges of the 
•opening affords a covering (fascia spermatica) to the spermatic 
cord and the tunica vaginalis testis. The cord passes through 
the ring over its outer pillar. 


* The aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle and the fascia lata. — 
1. The internal pillar of the abdominal ring. 2. The external pillar of same 
(Poupart's ligament). 3. Transverse fibres of the aponeurosis. 4. Pubic part 
of the fascia lata. 5. The spermatic cord. (5. The long saphenous vein, 
7. Fascia lata. 
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Internal oblique muscle (sec p. 3/56). — After removing the 
aponeurosis of the external oblique, this muscle is laid bare 
(fig. 330). The lower fibres arc thin and often of a pale colour. 
Immediately above Poupart’s ligament the outer part is mus- 


Kig. 330* 



cular, the inner part tendinous. The spermatic cord, when about 
to escape at the external abdominal ring, passes beneath the 
fleshy part of the muscle. The fibres in this situation varying 
considerably in direction from tlipsc of the rest of the muscle, 
pqs9 inwards from Poupart’s ligament at first nearly parallel 
with that structure; and, becoming tendinous, they join with 
the tendon of the transversalis. 

Transversalis muscle . — This muscle (see p. 358) does not, 
in general, extend down as far as the internal oblique (fig. 331); 
so that the latte’ being removed, an interval is observable 


* The aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle having been divided 
and turned down, the internal oblique is brought into view with the sperma- 
B tj|C cord, escaping beneath its lower edge. — 1. Aponeurosis of the exter- 
nal oblique. 1'. Lower part of same turned down. 2. Internal oblique 
muscle. 3. Spermatic cord. 4. Saphenous vein. 
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between the edge of the transversalis and Poupart’s ligament, in 
which the transversalis fascia comes into view ; and in which 
the spermatic cord is seen after having penetrated that fascia. 
The lower edge of the muscle is commonly close above the 

Fig. 331 * 



opening for the cord in the subjacent membrane, while the 
tendon curves to its inner side. So that the margin of the 
muscle with its tendon has a semicircular direction with respect 
to the aperture. • • 

* After the removal of the lower part of the external oblique (with the 
exception of a small slip including Poupart’s ligament), the lower portion 
pf the internal oblique was raised, and thereby the transversalis muscle 
and fascia have been brought into view. The femoral artery and vein arc 
seen to a small extent, the fascia lata having been turned aside and the 
sheatli of the blood-vessels laid open. — 1. External oblique muscle. 2. In- 
ternal oblique. 2'. Part of same turned up. 3. Transversalis muscle. Upon 
the last-named muscle is seen a branch of the circumflex iliac artery, with 
its companion veins ; and some ascending tendinous fibres are seen over 
the conjoined tendon of the two last-named muscles. 4. Transversalis 
fascia. 5. Spermatic cord covered with the infundibuliform fascia from 
preceding. 6. Upper angle of the iliac part of fascia lata. 7. The sheath - 
of the femoral vessels. 8. Femoral artery. 0. Femoral vein. 10. Saphe- 
nous vein. 11. A vein joining it. 
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The tendinous fibres in which the fleshy part of the two 
preceding muscles end, arc connected together so as to form 
one layer, which is named the M conjoined tendon of the inter- 
nal oblique and transverse muscle.’ 1 This tendon is fixed to 
the crest of the pubes in front of the rectus muscle, and 
likewise to the pectineal ridge. It is thus behind the ex- 
ternal abdominal ring, and serves to strengthen the wall of the 
abdomen where it is weakened by the presence of that opening. 

A band of tendinous fibres (fig. 831) directed upwards and 
inwards over the conjoined tendon in a triangular form gives 
additional strength to the abdominal wall in the same situation, 
l)ut the fibres* of this structure are often very indistinct. 

Where the spermatic cord is in apposition with the preced- 
ing muscle, the crcmastej muscle of the testis descends over 
it. The fibres which compose this muscle are, from their 
colour, more easily distinguished than the other investments of 
the cord ; and this is especially the ease in robust persons or 
when thcy^rc hypertrophied, as sometimes happens in eases of 
long standing hernia. The outer part of the cremaster is much 
larger than the portion connected with the pubes ; indeed, it 
sometimes happens that the latter is not to be discerned even 
with most carefuj dissection (see p. 1285). 

When observed in different bodies the lower part of the internal oblique 
and transverse muscles will be found to present some differences in their 
physical characters as v eil as in the manner in which they arc disposed 
with respect to the spermatic cord. Thus : — 

a t The trnnsVcrsalis, in some cases, is attached to but a small part of Pou- 
part’s ligament, and leaves, therefore, a larger part of the abdominal wall 
without its support. On the other hand, that muscle may be found to extend 
so r low down as to cover the internal abdominal ring together with the 
spermatic cord, for a short space. No. infrequently the fleshy fibres of the 
two muscles arc blended together as well as their tendons. 

b. Cases occasionally occur in which the spermatic cord, instead of escap- 
ing beneath the margin of the internal oblique, is found to pass through the 
muscle, so that some muscular fibres arc below as well as above it. And 
examples of the transvcrsrlis being penetrated by that structure in the same 
manner arc recorded.* 

c. Tn his latest account of the structure of these parts Sir A. Cooper 

* llechcrches Anntomiques sur les Hernies, &c., par J. Cloquet, pp. 18 
and 28, Paris, 1817. Inguinal and Femoral IJcrniro, by G. J. Guthrie, 
plate I, London, 1833. 
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described the lower edge of the transversal is ns curved all round the internal 
ring and tlic spermatic cord. " But the lower edge of the transvcrsalis has 
a very peculiar insertion, which I have hinted at in my work on hernia. 

It begins to be fixed in Poupart’s ligament, almost immediately below the 
commencement of the internal ring, and it continues to be inserted behind 
the spermatic cord into Poupart’s ligament as far us the attachment of the 
rectus.”* With this disposition of its fibres, the muscle would, in the opinion 
of the lust cited authority, have the effect of a sphincter, in closing the inter- 
nal ring, and would thus tend to prevent the occurrence of hernia^ Uut<thc 
principal object with which the attention of surgeons has been fixed on the 
muscles in this situation, is in order to account for the active strangulation 
of hernial protrusions at the internal abdominal ring, and in the inguimil 
canal. • • 

F ascia transvcrsalis . — This membrane is described as part of Fascia 
the general lining of the abdominal. walls at p. 439. Closely j!jjjg 8ver " 
connected with the transversalis muscle by means of the cellular 
membrane interposed between the fleshy fibres of the muscle, it 
is united below to the posterior edge of Poupart’s ligament, 
there joining with the fascia iliaca ; and on the i*ner side it 
blends with the conjoined tendon of the internal oblique and 
transversalis muscles, as well as with the tendon of the rectus. 

The fascia possesses very different degrees of density in diffe- 
rent cases; in some being little more than a ltose cellular tex-- 
ture, while in others it is so rcsistent at the groin, — towards 
which part it increases in thickness, and* especially at the inner 
side of the internal abdominal ring — tliai it is calculated to 
afford material assistance to the muscles in supporting the vis- 
cera. By an oval opening in this membrane the spermatic cord 
(or the round ligament of the womb) begins its course through 
the abdominal parictes. This Opening, named the internal ah - Internal 
dominal ring , is opposite the middle of Poupart’s ligament ami 
usually close above that structure, but occasionally at a distance its position 
of three or four lines from it. Its size varies a good deal in 
different persons, and is considerably greater in the male than 
the female. From the edge of the ring a thin funnel-shaped Co wring 
elongation (infundibuliform fascia; fascia spermatica interna, 

Cooper), is continued over the vessels of the spermatic cord. cord. 

Epigastric artery . — The position of this vessel is one of the Epigastric 

artery, 

* Observations on the Structure and Diseases of the Testis, second 
edition, p. 30. Ed. by Branshy B. Cooper, F.U.S. London, 1841. 
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most important points in the anatomy of the inguinal region, 
from the close connexion which it has with the different forms 
of inguinal hernia and with the femoral hernia. Accompanied 
by two veins (in some instances by only one) the vessel ascends 
under cover of the fascia last described obliquely to the rectus 
muscle, behind which it then proceeds to its ultimate distribu- 
tion (sec p. 585). In this course the artery runs along the 
infcer si<Je of the internal abdominal ring — close to the edge of 
the aperture, fig. 383, or at a short interval from it. The ves- 
sels of the spermatic cord are therefore near to the epigastric 
artery ; and the vas deferens, in turning from the ring into the 
pelvis, may be said to hook round it. 

The Inguinal Canal . — This, the channel by which the sper- 
matic cord passes through the abdominal muscles to the testis, 
begins at the internal abdominal ring, and ends at the external 
one. It is oblique in its direction, being parallel with and imme- 
diately above the inner half of Poupart’s ligament; and it mea- 
sures two inches in length. In front the canal is bounded by the 
aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle in its whole length, 
and at the outer end by the fleshy part of the internal oblique 
also ; behind it, is the fascia transversal is, together with, towards 
the inner end, the conjoined tendon of the two deeper abdominal 
muscles. Below, the canal is supported by the broad surface of 
Poupart’s ligament, which separates it from the sheath of the 
large blood-vessels descending to the thigh and from the femoral 
canal at the inner side of those vessels. 

The spcrtnatic cord, which occupies the inguinal canal, is 
composed of the arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, and ex- 
cretory duct (vas deferens) of the testis, together with a quan- 
tity of loose cellular membrane mixed up with those parts. The 
direction of the vessels just enumerated requires notice. The 
artery and vein incline outwards from the lumbar part of the ver- 
tebral column to reach the internal abdominal ring, where, after 
being joined by the vas deferens as it emerges from the pelvis, 
they change their course, inclining inwards along the inguinal 
canal ; at the end of which they become vertical. There are 
thus repeated alterations in the difcction of the vessels ; and 
while at the beginning and ending all are close to the middle 
line of the body, they are considerably removed from that point 
where they come together to emerge from the abdominal cavity. 
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The coverings given from the constituent parts of the ab- 
dominal wall to the spermatic cord and the testis, namely, the 
cremasteric muscular fibres with the two layers of fascia, between 
which those fibres arc placed (the infund ibuliform and spermatic 
fasciae), arc very thin in their natural state ; but they may be 
readily distinguished in a surgical operation from the investing 
superficial fascia, by their comparative density and the absence 
of fat. • 

In order to examine the peritoiueum at the groin it will be 
best to divide that membrane with the abdominal muscles 1 V 
two incisions drawn from the umbilicus — one to the ilium, the 
other to the pubes. The flap thus formed being held sonic- 
what outwards, and kept tense, a favourable view will be ob- 
tained of the two fossae (inguinal fossa or pouches) with the 
intervening crescentic fold. This fold is formed by the cord 
remaining from the obliterated umbilical artery, which being 
shorter than the outer surface of the serous sac, projects it 
inwards ; and as the length of the cord differs in different cases, 
so likewise does the size and prominence of the pcritomeal fold 
vary accordingly. 

The lowest part of the outer fossa will be generally found op- 
posite to the entrance into the internal abdominal ring and the 
femoral ring, while the inner one corresponds with the situation 
of the external abdominal ring. But the cord representing the 
umbilical artery, which, it has been stated^ causes the projection 
of the serous membrane into a fold, docs not uniformly occupy 
the same position in all cases. Most frequently it is separated by 
an interval, from the epigastric artery (fig. 333), while in some 
cases it is immediately behind. that vessel. There is necessarily 
a corresponding variation in the extent of the external peritoneal 
fossa. This fact will find its practical application when the 
internal form of inguinal hernia is under consideration. 

1 Between the peritonaeum and the fascia lining the abdominal 
muscles is a connecting layer of cellular structure, named the 
subserous cellular membrane . A considerable quantity of fat is 
in some cases found in this membrane. 

The relative position of some of tlic parts above referred to 
may be here conveniently stated, by means of measurements, 
made by Sir A. Cooper, and adopted after examination by J. 
Cloquet. But as the distance between given parts varies in 
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different coses, the following measurements must only be re- 
garded as a general average : — 

MALI. FEMALE. 

From the symphysis of the pubes to the anter . ) ... . , „ . . 

Mipr. spine of the ilium. j inches. ... C inches. 

From the same point to the spine of the pubes.... 1$ „ ... ljj „ 

„ to the inner part of the ex- 1 , 

ternal abdominal ring \ ■ ” ■“ ” 

„ to the inner edge of the in - ) * qi 

*' tergal abdominal ring j ” ••• » 

„ to the epigastric artery on\ 

. the inneV side of the internal abdominal l 23 „ ... 2Z 


The con- ' From the preceding account of the structure of the abdomi- 
tho^rts 1 ° l wa ^ a * ^ lc £ r °i n > ^ be inferred that the defence against 
favours the the protrusion of the viscera from the cavity is here weaker than 
ofhemia . 11 a ^ other parts. The external oblique muscle and the fascia 
transvcrsalis are perforated, while the two intervening muscles 
are thinner than elsewhere, and more or less defective. To 
this it mus^ be added that the viscera are impelled towards 
the same part of the abdomen by the contraction of the 
diaphragm and the other abdominal muscles, which occurs in 
the production of efforts to overcome resistance ; and these arc 
the circumstanccs c Jundcr which protrusions actually take place. 


INGUINAL H'ERNLE. 

Inguinal The protrusions of the viscera or hernia), which occur in the 
licnuns (bs- c0llrsc 0 f tl lc inguinal canal, are named ‘ inguinal . 1 Of this form 
us oblique oi the disease’ two varieties are recognised : and they arc distin- 
und direct. g n i s h c d according to the part of the canal which they first enter 
into, as well as by the position .they bear with respect to the 
epigastric artery. Tims, when the hernia takes the course of 
the inguinal canal from its commencement, it is named oblique , 
* because of the direction of the canal, or external , from the posi- 

tion its neck bears with respect to the epigastric artery. On 
the other hand, when the protruded part, without following the 
length of the canal, is forced at once through its termination, 
e. through the external abdominal ring, the hernia is named 
from its course direct , or, from its relation to the epigastric 
artery, internal . In these, the two principal varieties of in- 
guinal hernia, there arc some modifications which will be ad- 
verted to in the special notice of euch. 
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Oblique inguinal hernia . — In the common form of this 
hernia the protruded viscus carries before it a covering of peri- 
tonaeum (the sac of the hernia), derived from the outer fossa of 
that serous membrane ; and in passing along the inguinal canal 
to the scrotum, it is successively clothed with the coverings 
given to the spermatic vessels from the abdominal parictes. The 
hernia and its sac lie directly in front of the vessels of the sper- 
matic cord, fig. 335 (the intestines and the peritoneum haring 
the same position relatively to those vessels in the alnlomcn) ; 
but when the disease is of long standing the vessels may be found 
to be separated one from the other, and pressed more or less to- 
wards the side or even the fore part of the sac # under the tn- 
flucncc of the weight of the tumour. The hernia docs not ex* 
tend below the testis even when it ^attains large size. That it 
docs not is, doubtless, owing to the intimate connexion which 
the coverings of the cord have with the tunica vaginalis testis. 

When the hernia docs not extend beyond the inguinal canal, 
it is distinguished by the name bubonocele ; and when it reaches 
the scrotum, it is commonly named from that circumstance 
scrotal hernia. 

There arc two other varieties of oblique inguinal hernia, in 
which the peculiarity depends on the condition of the process 
of peritonaeum that accompanies the testis when this organ is 

... moved from the abdo- 

Fiir.332.* . 

men. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the part of 
the peritonaeum, con- 
nected immediately with 
the testis, becomes se- 
parated from the general 
cavity of that serous 
membrane by the obli- 
teration of the inter- 
vening canal, fig. 332 h; 
and the hernial protrusion occurring after such obliteration lias 

* Plans intended to represent a small part of the peritonamin and the 
tunica vaginalis testis. In the first, a, the serous investment ol' the testis is 
seen to be ail elongation from the peritonaeum ; while in the second, n, the 
two membranes arc shewn distinct one from the other.— 1. The pcritomual 
cavity. 2. The testis. 

4r • 
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been completed, carries with it a distinct serous investment 
— thfe sac. But if the hernia should be formed before the pro- 
cess of obliteration is begun (fig. 832 a), the protruded part is 
then received into the cavity of the tunica vaginalis testis, 
which serves in the place of its sac. In this case the hernia is 
named congenital, (hernia tunicas vaginalis — Cooper). Tt is 
thus designated, because the condition necessary for its forma- 
tion^ usually exists only about the time of birth ; but the same 
variety of*‘thc complaint is occasionally found to be first formed 
ii\ the adult,* obviously in consequence of the tunica vaginalis 
remaining unclosed, — still continuous with the peritonaeum. 
The congenitdi hernia, should it reach the scrotum, passes 
below the testis ; and this organ being imbedded in the pro- 
truded viscus, a careful examination is necessary, in order to 
detect its position. This peculiarity serves to distinguish the 
congenital from the ordinary form of the disease. 

To the second variety of inguinal hernia, in which the dis- 
tinguishing character depends on the state of the tunica vaginalis 
testis, the name “infantile” has been applied (Hey). The 
hernia in this ease is covered with a distinct sac, the peculiarity 
consisting in the circumstance of the rupture with its sac being 
invested by the ujipcr end of the tunica vaginalis. The relative 
position of the two serous membranes (the hernial sac and the 
tunica vaginalis) may be accounted for by supposing the hernia 
to descend when the process of peritonaeum, which accompanies 
the testis from the aodomcn, has been merely closed at the 
upper end, but not obliterated for any length. As the tunica 
vaginalis at this period extends upwards to the wall of the ab- 
domen, the hernia, in its desccnj, so t on meets that membrane 

and becomes invested by it. The exact mode of the investment 

* 

has not yet been clearly made out by dissection. It may 
be that the hernia passes behind the upper end of the large 
serous tunic of the testis which then laps round the sac 
from before, or that the tunica vaginalis is inverted from above 
so as to receive the hernia in a depression. But the fact most 
material for the surgeon is fully ascertained, namely, that during 
an operation in such a case the hernial sac is met with only after 
another serous bag (the tunica vaginalis testis) has been divided. 
The peculiarity here described has been repeatedly found pre- 
sent in the recently formed hernia of grown persons. The term 
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infantile, therefore, like congenital, has reference to the con- 
dition of certain parts rather than to the period of life at 
which the disease is first formed. 

In the Jemale* oblique inguinal hernia follows the course of Inguinal 
the round ligament of the uterus along the inguinal canal, in 
the same manner as in the male it follows the spermatic cord. 

After escaping from the external abdominal ring, the hernia 
lodges in the labium pudendi. The coverings are the samc«as 
those in the male body, with the exception of the cremaster, 
which docs not exist in the female ; but it occasionally happen* 
that some fibres of the internal oblique muscle arc drawn down 
over this hernia in loops, so as to have the appearance of a erd* 
master (Cloquet). 

A strictly congenital inguinal hernia may occur in the female, 
the protruded parts being received into tlffc little diverticulum 
of the peritonaeum (canal of Nuck), which sometimes extends 
into the inguinal canal with the round ligament. But as this pro- 
cess of the peritonaeum, in such circumstances, would probably 

not differ in any respect 
from the ordinary sac, 
there are no means of dis- 
tinguishing a congenital 9 
hernia in flic female body. 

Direct inguinal her - 
nia (internal : ventro- 
inguTnal). Instead of fol- 
lowing the vdiole course 
of the inguinal canal, in 
the manner of the hernia 
above described, the vi$- 
cus in this case is pro- 
truded from the abdomen 
to the groin directly 
through the lower end 
of the canal, at the ex- 
ternal abdominal ring ; 
and at this point the two forms of hernia, if they coexisted, 

* A portion of the wall of the abdomen and of the pelvis is here seen on 
the posterior aspect, the os innoniinatum of the left side with the soft parts 
connected with it having been removed from the rest of the body. — 1. Sym- 

4 v 2 
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would conic together. At the part of the abdominal wall 
through which the direct inguinal hernia finds its way, there is 
recognised on its posterior aspect a triangular interval, the sides 
of which arc formed by the epigastric artery and the margin 
Triangle of of the rectus muscle, the base by l’ou part’s ligament, (fig. 
l 333) It j s commonly named the triangle of llessclbach. 

Fig. 334 * Fig. 335.+ 



physis of pubes. 1'. Horizontal branch of same. 2. Irregular surface of 
the ilium which has been separated from the sacrum. 3. Spine of ischium. 
4. Tuberosity of same., f>. Obturator interims. 0. Rectus, covered with 
nu elongation from 7. Fascia transvcrsalis. W. Fascia iliaca covering 
iliacus muscle. 9. Psoas nmgnus cut. 10. Iliac artery. 11. Iliac vein. 
12. Epigastric artery and its two accompanying veins. 13. Vessels of 
spermatic cord, entering the abdominal wall at the internal ring. The ring 
was in this ease of small size. 14. Two obturator veins. 15. The ob- 
literated umbilical artery. Thi* cord, it will be remembered, is not na- 
turally in contact with the abdominal parictes in this situation. 

* A direct inguinal hernia on the left side, covered by the conjoined 
tendon of the internal oblique and transverse muscles. — 1. Aponeurosis of 
the external oblique. 2. Internal oblique tinned up. 3. Transvcrsalis 
muscle. 4. Fascia trans\crsalis. 5. Spermatic cord (j. The hernia. 
N.H. A small part of the epigastric artery is seen through an opening made 
in the transvcrsalis fascia. 

t A small oblique '■lguinal hernia, and a direct one, arc seen on the right 
side. A little of the epigastric artciy has been laid bare, by dividing the 
fascia transvcrsalis immediately over it. — 1. Tendon of the external oblique. 
2. Internal oblique turned up. 3. Tiansversalis. 4. Its tendon (the epi- 
gastric artery is shewn below this number). 5. The spermatic cord (its 
vessels separated). (5. A bubonocele. 7. Direct hernia protruded beneath 
the conjoined tendon of the two deeper muscles, and covered by an elonga- 
tion from the fuscia transvcrsalis. " ° 
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Through this space the hernia is protruded, carrying before it 
a sac from the internal fossa of the peritoneum ; and it is in 
general forced onwards directly into the external abdominal ring. 

The coverings of this hernia, taking them in the order in The eim-r- 
which they arc successively applied to the protruded viscus, 
arc the following: — The peritoneal sac and the cellular 
membrane which adheres to it, the fascia transversal is, the ten- 
don common to the internal oblique and transvers^ muscles 
(fig. 334), and the intcrcolumnar (external spermatic) fascia 
derived from the margin of the external abdominal ring, toge- 
ther with the superficial fascia and the integuments. 

With respect to one of the structures enumerated, namely, Disposition 
the common tendon of the two deeper muscles, considerable 
variety exists as to its disposition iij different cases. In place varies, 
of being covered by that tendon, (which my own observations 
lead me to regard as the most frequent arrangement,) the hernia 
may be found to pass through an opening in its fibres, or to 
escape beneath it (fig. 335). Cremasteric musculgr fibres are 
met with (rarely however) upon this hernia. 

The spermatic cord is commonly placed behind the outer part Connection 
of the direct inguinal hernia, especially at the external abdo- spmnatie 
minal ring (figs. 334-5). Jt is here that tli$ hernia and tin* ««*■<!. 
cord in most cases first come together; and their relative posi- 
tion results from the points at which they respectively pass 
through the ring, the former being upon tjje crista of the pubes, 
while the latter drops over the outer pillar of the opening. 

The hernial sac is not, however, in this case (as the sac of the 
external form of the disease is) in contact with the vessels of 
the cord. The investments gWcn from the fascia transversal is 
to those vessels and to the hernia respectively, are interposed.* 

But the point at which the internal inguinal hernia passes Internal 
through the triangular space above described as marked on the • 

'posterior aspect of the abdominal wall, is subject to some varia- 
tion. Instead of pushing directly through the external abdomi- In/miVial 
nal ring (the most frequent position), the hernia occasionally oami1 ’ 
enters the inguinal canal nearer to the epigastric artery, and pass- 
ing through a portion of the canal to reach the external ring, has 
therefore a certain degree of obliquity. This change in position chnii^d 
mav coincide with a change of the peritoneal fossa, which fur- f rom 
nishes the hernial sac — a change, namely, from the internal fossa f„ swlo r 
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peri ton ft* um 
to external. 


to the external one. The alteration of the fossa does not however 
in all cases coincide with a change in the position of the hernia ; 
for the cord remaining from the obliteration of the umbilical 
artery, (which it is that separates the fossae,) instead of crossing 
behind the triangle of Hesselbach so as to leave room at either 
side of it for a hernia to penetrate that space, is, it lias been 
already stated, sometimes directly behind the epigastric artery : 
— indeed, according to the observations of Cloquet, it is most 
frequently in this position ;* and when the cord in question is 
io placed, the hernia, whatever may be its position in the tri- 
angle of Hesselbach, can occupy only the internal pcritonscal 
fossa. The inference, however, most important in a practical 
or surgical point of view, to be drawn from the varying position 
of the neck of the internal hernia, has reference not to the cord 
just alluded to, but to the epigastric artery — i. c. to the greater 
or less distance of the neck of the sac from that vessel. 

The investments of the internal hernia are likewise liable to 


be influenced by the position at which it penetrates the abdo- 
minal wall. It is in all likelihood when the protrusion occurs 
outside the ordinary situation, that the hernia escapes beneath 
the conjoined tendon of the two deeper muscles. It is, more- 
over, under the c sanie circumstances that hernia is more directly 
in front of the spermatic cord, and that the cremasteric fibres 


In ten ini 
hernia 
run* in tins 
female. 


arc among its in vestments, j- 

Tho internal ingqinal hernia is very rarely met with in the 
female. In the single example of the disease that 1 have had 
an opportunity of observing, as well as in the eases (a very small 
number) which I have found recorded in books, the hernia, 
though not inconsiderable in size, was still covered with the 
tendon of the external oblique muscle. J 


* lteclicTclies, &c., p. 150, note. 

t Mr. Kllis informs me, that in dissecting eases of internal hernia he has 
repeatedly found fibres of the cremaster spread over it, when the tumor was 
ncnicr than usual to the epigastric artery, and only in this event. 

+ See “ Treatise on Ruptures,” by Mr. Lawrence, 4th edit. p. 213, and 
au essay by M. V el pea., in “ Annalcs do Chirurgic Fran^’aise ct etrangere,” 
tom. i. p. 352. 

M. Velpeau, in the essay just referred to, proposes to recognize three 
Mirieties of internal hernia, viz., 1. the ordinary form, which passes straight 
through the external abdominal ling; 2. nil outer oblique variety, which 
] lasses through a part of the inguinal canal ; and, 3. an inner oblique one, 
which, entering the abdominal wall close to the edge of the rectus muscle, 
is directed outwards in order to reach the opening in the external oblique 
musde. The first two forms adverted to by M. Velpeau have been described 
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Distinctive diagnosis of oblique and direct inguinal hcrnuc. — Moans of 
The following circumstances, which are brought together from 
the facts detailed in the preceding pages, or arc inferences from oblique 
those facts, will serve to distinguish the two forms of the disease 
one from the other. The first named hernia, when recently 
formed, is elongated and narrow at its upper part, being re- 
strained by the tendon of the external oblique muscle. It is, 
however, attended with a degree of fulness in the inguinal 
canal, as well as tenderness, upon pressure being made over 
the canal. After passing through the external abdominal ring, it 
is observed to be directly in front of the spermatic cord. The 
direct hernia, when of small size, is globular ; if is protruded 
more immediately over the pubes ; causes no fulness or ten- 
derness in the canal ; and the sperujatie cord is usually behind 
its outer side. But the distinction between the two hernia; The 
admits of being made only when the disease is recent and the 
tumour moderate in size ; for when oblique inguinal hernia is of cascsof long 
long standing, and has attained considerable size, tjjc obliquity 
of the inguinal canal no longer remains, — the internal ring 
being enlarged, and brought inwards opposite the external one, 

— while at the same time the epigastric artery, borne inwards 
by the hernia, curves along the inner side of # the sac. Unde* 
this change, the oblique hernia assumes the appearance of one 
primarily direct. 

Operations for the relief of inguinal hernia . — This account 
of the disposition of the parts connected with the different forms 
of inguinal hernia, may be concluded by a brief s lift cm ent of the 
application of the anatomical facts in practical surgery, either 
in simply replacing the hernial protrusion, or in the operation 
required to attain that object when the hernia is othcr\>ysc 
irreducible. In the efforts to effect the replacement of the 
protruded parts (the taxis), it is to be borne in mind that the Thc * taxis. # 

1 abdominal muscles, which in most cases, are the sole obstacle to 
the attainment of that end, become relaxed, to some extent, 
by flexing the thigh and inclining the trunk forwards. The 
direction, too, which the protruded part follows through the 

in the text. With respect to the third variety or class sought to be intro- 
duced by that surgeon, it should be observed that lie seems to lane been led 
to propose it by the observation of a single case — an example of internal 
hernia in the female. 
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abdominal walls, ought to influence the direction given to the 
pressure required in restoring it. 

When the operation required to set free the constriction 
which prevents the restoration of the protruded viscus to the 
abdomen is undertaken, the parts covering the hernia or a 
portion of it at the upper end, are to be divided, so as to allow 
the introduction of a knife bencatli the “ stricture and this 
(Um stricture) will be found at the external ring, or, more 
frequently, at the internal one. To accomplish the object, the 
tendon of the 1 external oblique is to be laid bare by an incision, 
beginning somewhat above the upper end of the hernia, and 
extending downwards below the external ring. If, on exa- 
mination, the stricture should be ascertained to be at the last- 
named opening, the division of a few fibres of its circumference 
will allow a sufficient dilatation for the replacement of the 
hernia ; but if, as generally happens, the seat of the stricture 
should prove to be higher lip, — in the inguinal canal or at the 
internal riiqj, the aponeurosis of the external oblique is to be 
cut thrpugh over the canal, and the lower edge of the internal 
muscles, one of which commonly constitutes the stricture, is 
then to be divided on a director insinuated beneath them. 

, In the operation indicated in the last paragraph, the sac of 
the hernia is supposed to be left unopened, — the course which it 
is best to adopt when the stricture is external to that membrane. 
Occasionally, however, it happens that the sac itself is the cause 
of the constriction. When this is the case, or when from some 
other reason tiic surgeon is unable, after such an operation as that 
above noticed, to replace the hernia, it becomes necessary to lay 
the sac open, in order to divide the constriction at its neck. 
Allien the incision required in the last mentioned step of the 
operation is being made, the epigastric artery is not to be 
overlooked. From the position that vessel holds, with respect, 
to the oblique and direct forms of hernia respectively, it neces- 
sarily follows that an incision outwards through the neck of 
the sac, in the for ncr variety of the disease, and inwards in 
the latter, would be free from risk on account of the artery 
(fig. 335) ; but, inasmuch as the oblique hernia is liable, in 
time, to assume the appearance of one primarily direct (see 
last page), and a want of certainty as to the diagnosis must, on 
this account, exist in certain cases,— as, moreover, it is advan- 
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tagcous to pursue one course which will be applicable in 
every case, — the rule generally adopted by surgeons, in all ope- 
rations for inguinal hernias, is to carry the incision through the 
neck of the sac directly upwards from its middle. 

OF THR PARTS CONCERNED TN FEMORAL HERNIA. 

The hernia distinguished as * femoral ** leaves the abdomen at 
the groin, under the margin of the broad abdominal muscles, 
and upon the horizontal branch of the pubes, immediately at 
the inner side of the large femoral blood-vessels. After passing 
downwards, for a very short space, about an injjli or less, t^e 
hernia turns forwards to the forepart of the thigh at the sa- 
phenous opening in the fascia lata ; and when it has reached this 
point the swelling may be felt and seen. 

The muscles of the abdomen, beneath the edge of which the 
femoral hernia escapes, arc represented by the aponeurotic 
band of the external oblique muscle, which is commonly known 
as Pouparfs ligament, but which, in connexion wi tin the femoral 
hernia, is named the femoral or crural arch. Extending from 

ilium to the pubes, this band 
widens at its inner end, and, in- 
cl i n i ng or fc4d i ng back wards, is 
fixed to a part of the pectineal 
line, as well as to the spine of 
the p^bic bone. The small 
triangular portion attached to 
the pectineal line (fig. 336) 
is known as Gimbernals 
ligament (Hey). The outer 
edge of this part is connive 
and sharp ; with other struc- 
tures, to be presently de- 
scribed, it forms the inner 
boundary of the aperture 
through which the hernia de- 
scends. The breadth and strength of Gimbcrnafs ligament 


the anterior superior spine of the 
Fig. :m * 



* The innominate boric of the left side with, 1. the femoral or crural 
arch ; 2. Gimhcrnat’s ligament. 
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vary in different bodies, and with its brcadtli varies the size of 
the opening which receives the hernia. 

Tlie space comprised between the femoral arch and the exca- 
vated margin of the pelvis is occupied by the conjoined psoas 
and iliacus, with the anterior crural nerve between those muscles 
and the external iliac artery and vein at their inner side. Upon 
these structures the fascia which lines the abdomen is so ar- 
ranged as to close the cavity against the escape of any part of 
the viscera, except at the inner side of the blood-vessels. But 
the arrangement of the parts situated thus deeply (towards the 
cavity of the abdomen) will be most conveniently entered upon 
after those ncrircr to the surface shall have been examined. To 
this examination we now proceed. 

The general disposition of the superficial fascia met with 
on removing the common integument from the groin has 
been described (p. 4*38) . Tn connexion with the present 
subject, it will be enough to mention the following facts. 
The deeper jaycr of this structure adheres closely to the edge of 
the sapjicnous opening, and the careful removal of it is neces- 
sary in order adequately to display that aperture. Where it 
masks the saphenous opening, the deep layer of the superficial 
fascia supports spine lymphatic glands, the efferent vessels of 
which pass through it; and the small portion of the membrane so 
perforated is named the cribriform fascia. The superficial and 
the deep fasciae adhere together along the fold of the groin 
likewise, and this connexion between the two membranes serves 
the purpose, *»at least, of drawing the integument the more 
evenly into the fold of the groin, when the limb is bent at the 
hip-joint. ( i 

Ey Scarpa the deep layer of the sir erficial lascia which covers the ab- 
domen a\ as described as an emanation from the fascia lata, extended up- 
wards over the external oblique muscle.* But different modes of viewing 
the continuity of such structuies depend a cry much on the manner of con- 
ducting the dissection. In the present case, for example, the fascia may be 
said to proceed from above or from below, according as the parts are dis- 
sected from the abdomen downwards or from the thigh upwards. Such 
difference, however, is no more than a verbal one, the material fact being 
merely that the two membranes are connected together along the groin. 

The separation of the fascia lata into two parts at the 
* A Treatise on Hernia, translated by Wishnrt, p. 247. 


Fascia lata: 
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saphenous opening, and the position and connexions of each 
part, having been described in detail (p. 448), only a few 
points in the arrangement of this membrane will be noticed in 
this place. At the lower end of the saphenous opening the iliac part; 
iliac division of flic fascia is continuous with the pubic by a well 
defined curved margin immediately above which the saphenous 
vein ends ; above the opening a pointed cornu (falciform pro- 
cess — Burns*) of the same portion of the fascia (fig. 989) 
extending inwards in connexion with the femoral arch reaches 
Gimbernat’s ligament ; and in the interval bcfwecn the two 
points now referred to (i. <?., from the upper to the lower 
end of the saphenous opening), the iliac layer of the faSfcia 
lata blends with the subjacent sheath of the femoral vessels as 
well as with the superficial fascia. # T he pubic part of the fascia 
covers the pcctineus muscle, and is attached to the pectineal 
ridge of the pubes. Immediately below the femoral arch the pubic part, 
iliac and pubic portions lie one before, the other behind the Tlu'ir p«si- 
femoral blood-vessels and the sheath of these. Th^y occupy the Ji^etto 
same position with respect to the femoral hernia. # the hlood- 

For an account of the superficial arteries and veins which to hernia/ 
ramify in the integument in the neighbourhood of the groin, 
sec pp. 590, G 10. # # 

The anterior or iliac part of* the fascia lata being turned aside Sheath of 
the sheath of the femoral vessels will be in view, fig. 331. The J™™ 1 
sheath is divided by septa, so that cadi vessel is lodged in a 
separate compartment, and the vein is separated by a thin par- 
tition from the artery on one side and from thc*short canal for 
the lymphatics on the other side. Along the thigh the sheath 
is filled by the artery and vein, but behind the femoral arch it 
is widened at the inner side. Here it is perforated for lym- 
phatic vessels, and on this account is said to be ‘ cribriform.^ 

This inner, wider part of the sheath it is that receives the # 

* Erlinl). Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. ii. p. 203, and fig. 2. 

In the first edition of I ley’s Fraction] Observations in Surgery, the 
upper end of this process of the fascia was named the ‘ femora! ligament and 
since then several anatomists have distinguished the same nurt us “ Hoy's 
ligament.” But Mr. Hey dropped the designation in the subsequent 
editions of the same work, and there seems no good reason for continuing 
it. Compare the original edition (1803), p. 151, and plate 4, with the third 
edition (1811), p. 147, and plates 4, fi, and G. 
f The word ‘cribriform’ being applied to this part ns well as to the 
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femoral hernia (fig. 337) ; and in connexion with the anato- 
mical description of that disease it is designated the femoral 
canal. At its upper end the sheath of the vessels is continuous 
with the lining membrane of the abdomen — with the fascia 

Fig. 337.* Fig. 338. t 




transversalis at its fore part (fig. 331, 338), with the fascia 
iliaca behind. 

Hoop When the femoral arch is being removed it will be found 

rirch 1 1 1-hat a bundle of fibres (fig. 33S), springing from its under surface 


layer of (lie superficial fascia stretched across the saphenous opening, the 
two structures are distinguished in the* foil Awing maimer : — the former is 
known us the crihiifonn poition of the sheath of the vessels, while to the 
latter is assigned the name of cribriform fascia. 

* The femoral vessels of the left side, with their sheath laid open, and a 
small hernia displayed. — L. The lower part of the external oblique muscle. 2. 
The anterior superior spine or the ilium. 3. Hindis muscle. 4. Sartorius. 
f). Pubic part of the fascia lata. G. Femoral artery. 7. Femoral vein. 8. 
A small hernia. 

t The groin of the right side diss eted so as to display the deep femoral 
arch. — 1. The outer part of the femoral arch. 1\ Part of the tendon of the 
external oblique muscle, including the femoral arch, and also the inner column 
of the external inguinal ring, projecting through which is seen a portion of the 
spermatic cord cut. 2. The femoral arch at its insertion into the spine of the 
pubes. The fibres outside the numeral are those of Gimbcrnnt’s ligament. 
3. The outer part of the femoral sheath. 4. The spermatic cord, after hav- 
ing perforated the fascia transversalis. f>. The deep femoral arch — its inner 
.end where it is fixed to the pubes. (>. Internal oblique muscle. 7. Trans- 
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outside the femoral vessels, extends across the fore part of the 
femoral sheath, and, widening at its inner end, is fixed to the 
pcetexi of the pubes behind (Jimbernut’s ligament. This ten- 
dinous band is known as the deep femoral arch . Connected 
with the same part of the pubes is the conjoined tendon of the 
internal oblique and transverse muscles (fig. 301). The 
tendon lies behind the attachment of the deep femoral arch 
(fig. OOiS). In many eases the last named structure is >not 
strongly marked ; and it may be found to blend # with the 
tendon of the muscles just referred to. Not uuifequcntly itjs 
altogether wanting. 

Attention now being directed to the internal*surfacc of flic Fascia* in 
abdomen (fig. 300) : — W hen the peritonaeum has been removed, a,J(l " im:n - 
it will be observed that the fascia) lining the cavity form for 
the most part a barrier against the occurrence of hernia; for 
outside the iliac vessels the fascia iliaca and fascia transvcrsalis 
arc continuous one with the other behind the femoral arch. 

These fascia) are, in fact, but parts of the same membrane to 
which different names arc assigned for the convenience of de- 
scription, just as distinctive names arc applied to portions of 
the same artery. I hit whine the iliac artery and vein occur 
the arrangement of the fasciae is different. # The vessels resj, Thrown 
upon the fascia iliaca; and the membranes, instead of joining 
at an angle as elsewhere, arc continued into their sheath in the vessel*, 
manner above described.* 

The sheath is closely applied to the artery and vein, so that, 
in the natural or healthy state of the parts thore is no space 
left for the formation of a hernia in the compartments which 
belong to those vessels ; .but* at the inner side of the blood- 
vessels will be found a depression which is occupied but partially 


versalis, Beneath the lower edge of this muscle is seen the transvcrsalis 
fascia, which continues into the femoral sheath under the deep femoral 
arch. 8. Conjoined tendon of the internal oblique and trans\ ersalis muscles. 
1). A band of tendinous fibres directed upwards behind the external abdominal 
ring. 

* Some anatomists describe the sheath of the \essels as continued down 
from the membranes in the abdomen, while others icgard it .is an emanation 
from the fascia of the thigh, but continuous with the abdominal faseiie. As 
this difference in the manner ol view ing the structure in question does not 
alter the facts iii any way, it is quite ini material which of the modes of 
description is adopted. But it appears to lue most natiuul to regard the 
sheath as a production of the fascia lata. 
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with the lymphatics. This is the femoral ring, the orifice of 
the femoral canal. 

Femoral ring . — After the removal of the peritonaeum, this 
opening is not at first distinctly discernible, being covered with 
the laminated cellular membrane (subserous) which intervenes 
between the peritonmum and the walls of the abdomen. That 
part of the membrane which covers the ring was found by 
J\l.\Cloquct to possess in some cases considerable density; and, 
from being the only barrier in this situation between the abdo- 
men and the top of the thigh, it was named by that observer 
the crural septum (septum cruralc). But this structure is 
ustfcally no moA than loose cellular membrane, and it forms but 
a very slight partition. On clearing it away the ring is dis- 
played, fig. 333. It is a narrow opening, usually of sufficient 
size to admit the end' v of tlic fore finger ; the size, however, 
varies in different cases, and it may be said to increase as the 
breadth of Gimbcrnafs ligament diminishes, and the converse. 
It is larger in the female than in the male body. On three 
sides the ring is bounded by very unyielding structures. In 
front arc the femoral arches ; behind is the horizontal branch 
of the pubes covered by the pcctineus muscle and the pubic 
layer of the fascia lata ; on the outer side lies the external 
iliac vein, but covered with its sheath ; and on the inner side are 
several layers of fibrous structure connected with the pectineal 
line of the pubes — namely, Gimbcrnafs ligament, the deep 
femoral arch, and the r conjoined tendon of the two deeper 
abdominal muscles with the fascia transvcrsalis (fig. 338). The 
last mentioned structures — those bounding the ring at the 
inner side — present respectively 4 , more or less sharp margin 
towards the opening. 

Femoral canal . — From the (V moral ring, which is its orifice, 
the canal continues downwards behind the iliac part of the fascia 
lata, (its falciform process,) in front of the pubic portion of the 
same membrane, and ends at the saphenous opening. It is 
about half an inch in length ; but in its length the canal varies 
a little in different cases. 

Blood-vessels . — Besides the femoral vein, the position of which 
has been already stated, the epigastric artery is closely connected 
with the ring, lying above its outer side. It not unfre- 
qucntly happens that the obturator artery descends into the 
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pelvis at the outer side of the same opening, or immediately 
behind* it ; and in some rare cases that vessel turns round 9 the 
ring to its inner side. Moreover, an obturator vein occasionally 
has the same course ; and small branches of the epigastric artery 
will be generally found ramifying on the posterior aspect of 
Gimbcrnat’s ligament. In the male body, the spermatic vessels Spermatic 
arc separated from the canal only by the femoral arch. col,1 ‘ 

To the foregoing account of the anatomical arrangement^) f 
the parts concerned in femoral hernia, may be addofl certain 
measurements, shewing the distances of some of the most in^ 
portant from a given point. They are copied from the work 
of Sir A. Cooper : — * • • 


FEMALE. 

From the Symphysis pubis to the anterior spine) ■ h ... inchc(! . 

ot the ilium 4 J * 

From same point to the middle of the iliac vein.. 9 2} „ ... 2'{ „ 

„ to the origin of the Epigastric i ^ 

artery " * 1 

„ to tlic middle of the lunatcd ) „ 3 

edge of the fascia lata j ’ 4 ” 4 ” 

„ to the middle of the femoral ring 2] „ ... „ 


Descent of the hernia . — When a femoral hernia is being 
formed, the protruded part is at first vertical in its course (fig. # 
337) ; but at the lower end of the canal, after the passage of 
about half an inch, it undergoes a change of direction, bending 
forward at the saphenous opening ; and, as it increases in size, 
it ascends over the iliac part of the fascia* lata and the lcmoni] 
arch. The hernia thus turns round those structures, passing 
from behind them to their anterior surface. Within the canal 
the hernia is very small, ^cing constricted by the unyielding 
structures which form that passage ; but when it has passed 
beyond the saphenous opening, it enlarges in the loose cellular 
membrane of the groin ; and, as the tumour increases, it ex- 
pends outwards in the groin towards the spine of the iliac 
bone. Hence its greatest diameter is transverse. 

Coverings of the hernia . — The sac which is pushed before 
the protruded viscus, is derived from the external fossa of the 
peritonaeum ; except, however, when the cord of the obliterated 
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* On Crural Hernia, p. A. 
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umbilical artery is placed outside its ordinary position, in which 
caseHhc serous membrane furnishes the sac from its internal fospa 
(see page 1293). After the sac, the hernia carries before it 
the subserous cellular membrane (septum crurale of Cloquet), 
which covers the femoral ring, and likewise an elongation from the 
sheath of the femoral vessels. These two structures combined 
constitute a single very thin covering, known as the fascia propria 
ofohe hernia (Cooper). It sometimes happens that the hernia 
is protruhed through an opening in the sheath, which therefore 
in that cventf does not contribute to form the fascia propria. 

Diagnosis . — Passing over the general symptoms of abdo- 
nfinal hernise hnd the means of forming the diagnosis between 
a hernia and several other diseases with which it is liable to be 
confounded, — subjects which fall within the province of treatises 
on practical surgery, -^1 shall limit the observations to be made 
in this place to the anatomical circumstances which characterise 
femoral hernia, and serve to distinguish it from the inguinal 
form of the complaint. When the inguinal hernia descends to the 
scrotum or to the labium pudendi, and when the femoral hernia 
extends some distance outwards in the groin, no error in dia- 
gnosis is likely to arise. It is only in distinguishing between a 
bubonocele and a femoral hernia of moderate size that a difficulty 
occurs. The position of the femoral hernia is, in most cases, 
characteristic. The tumour is upon the thigh, and a narrowed 
part, or neck, may be felt sinking into the thigh near its 
middle. Besides, th i femoral arch is usually to be traced above 
this hernia, while that band is lower than the mass of a tumour 
lodged in the inguinal canal. At the same time, the latter tumour 
covers the femoral arch, and cannot, .like a femoral hernia when 
it , has turned over that cord, bjo withdrawn from it. Some 
assistance will be gained, in a doubtful case, from the greater 
facility with which the tumour emerging at the saphenous open- 
ing admits of being circumscribed, in comparison with the 
bubonocele, which is bound down by a more resistent structure 
— the aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle. Other, prac- 
tical applications of the foregoing anatomical observotions eome 
now to be considered. 

The taxis . — During the efforts of the surgeon to replace the 
hernia, the thigh is to be flexed upon the abdomen and inclined 
inwards, with a view to relax the femoral arch ; the tumour is, 
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if necessary, to be withdrawn from over the arch, ami the 
pressure on it is to be directed backwards into the thigh. * 

The operation . — The replacement of the hernia by the means Operation, 
just adverted to being found impracticable, the operation is 
undertaken with the view of dividing the femoral canal (or some 
part of it), thereby widening the space through which the pro- 
truding viseus is to be restored to the abdomen, or with tin* view 
of relieving strangulation when the restoration of the part#is 
not possible or not desirable. Inasmuch as the man n of of con- 
ducting the operation chiefly depends on the place ^it which th® 
constricting structures arc to be cut into, it will be convenient 
in the first instance to determine this point ; and with this object 
we shall inquire into the practicability and safety of making in- 
cisions into the femoral canal at different points of its circumfer- 
ence. As the hernia rests upon the pelvis (the pubes), the 
posterior part of the canal may at once be excluded from considera- 
tion ; so likewise may its outer side on account of the position of 
the femoral vein, and the outer part of its anterior boundary also, 
because of the presence of the epigastric artery in this direction. 

There remains only the inner boundary with, the contiguous i nc j H j oll 
part of the anterior one, and through any point of this portion to 

of the ring or canal an incision of the required ^extent (always a t inner 
very short one) can be made without danger in nearly all cases. 

The sources of danger are only occasional; for the urinary bladder 
when largely distended, and the obturator artery when it turns 
over the femoral ring — a very unusual fourse — are the only 
parts at the inner side of the hernia liable to be injured ; 
while the last named vessel, when it follows the course just 
referred to, and in the male thg spermatic cord, are the struc- 
tures in peril when the anterior boundary of the canal is cqt 
into towards the inner side of the hernia. 

Returning now to the steps of the operation : — After it has 
been ascertained that the urinary bladder is not distended, the 
skin is to be divided by a single vertical incision made on the 
inner part of the tumour, and extending over the cruraJ arch. 

When the subcutaneous fat (the thickness of which is very 
various in different persons) is cut through, a small blood- Blood- 
vessel or two arc divided, and some lymphatic glands may 
be met with. The haemorrhage from the bloodvessels seldom 
requires any means to restrain it ; but the glands, if enlarged, 

4 q 
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retard the operation in some degree. The fascia propria of 
tlieMicrnia, which succeeds to the subcutaneous fat, ^distin- 
guished by its membranous appearance and the absence of 
fat. It is very thin, and caution is required in cutting through 
it, as the peritoneal sac is immediately beneath : the two mem- 
branes are indeed in contact, except in certain cases to be pre- 
sently noticed. A flat director is now to be insinuated between 
tlw hernial sac and the inner side of the femoral canal, space for 
the instrument being gained by pressing its smooth surface 
against the deck of the hernia. On the groove of the director 
so introduced, or under the guidance of the fore-finger of the 
IWt hand, if the use of the director should be dispensed with, 
the probe-pointed bistoury is passed through the canal, and the 
dense fibrous structure of which it consists is divided, the edge 
of the knife being 'turned upwards and inwards, or directly 
upwards, By the former plan of relieving the stricture, the 
parts divided arc the following, viz., the falciform process of the 
fascia lata and the structures fixed to the pectineal line of the 
pubes, ^ namely, Gimbernafs ligament, the inner end of the deep 
femoral arch, and, it may be, the tendon of the two deep abdo- 
minal muscles with the fascia transversalis ; while if the incision 
be directed upwards, the falciform process of the fascia lata and 
the two femoral arches arc divided. The opening being suffi- 
ciently dilated, the protruded part is restored to the abdomen as 
in the taxis. 

13ut it may be found necessary to lay the hernial sac open in 
order to examine its contents, or in order to relieve the impedi- 
ment to the return of the hernia, if that should happen to reside 
in the neck of the sac itself. Jn this case it will probably be 
required to add to the vertical incision already made through 
the integuments and cellular membranes another, directed out- 
wards over the tumour, and parallel with the femoral arch. 
Such additional incision is readily made, by passing the seal pc. 1 
beneath the integument and fat, and cutting outwards after the 
skin has been phreed witu the point of the knife. The sac 
being now opened, the hernia knife is used at the inner side of 
its neck, while the bowel is guarded with the left hand. During 
the restoration of the protruded parts, some advantage will be 
gained if the edges of the divided sac should be held down with 
a pair or two of forceps in the hands of an assistant. 
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In the foregoing observations, it lias been stated that # the Fat 
fascia propria is in contact with the sac of the hernia, except in 
certain cases. The exception is afforded by the interposition propria 
of fat, and sometimes in considerable quantity. The adipose sub- aml 8ac * 
stance is deposited in the subserous cellular membrane ; it has 
the peculiarity of resembling the fat lodged in the omentum, and 
it is occasionally studded with small cysts, containing a serous 
fluid. The hernia will be most readily found in sucl^ circum- 
stances behind the inner part of the adventitious substance; which 
should be turned outwards from the inner side, or cut through.* 

THE PERINEUM AND ISCIIIO-RECTAL REGION. • 

A connected view of the structures which occupy the outlet Tim outlet 
of the pelvis becomes necessary, in coyscqucncc of the important of tho limle** 
surgical operations occasionally performed bn the genito-urinary divided into 
organs and the rectum, which arc contained in that part. In l>,irt8 ’ 
the examination of these structures, which it is proposed to 
make in this place, attention will be confined to the jnalc body. 

The pelvic bones, as they bound the outlet of lhe*pelvis, 
arc already sufficiently described (p. 150). The anterior 
portion of the space, which is appropriated to the urethra 
and the penis, is named the perinaum. Tlys part is trian- •the 
gular, the sides being formed by the branches of the ischium P eni,,TUn| ; 
and pubes meeting at the symphysis pubis, while a line ex- 
tended between the two tuberosities of the ischia represents 
the base of the triangle. In well formed bodies, the three 
sides of the space are equal in length ; but cases ocAir in which, 
by the approximation of the ischiadic tuberosities, the base is 
narrowed ; and, we may anticipate the practical application of the 
anatomical facts so far as to state here, that this circumstance 
exercises a material influence on the operation of lithotomy, 
inasmuch as the incisions required in that operation, instead of 
being oblique in their direction, must, in such circumstances, be 
made more nearly straight backwards. 

That portion of the outlet of the pelvis which lies behind the 
perinseum may be named the ischio-rcctal region. It contains ischio-rcctal 
the end of the rectum ; and it is defined by the tuberosities of n *K ,on - 
the ischium, the coccyx, and the great glutucal muscles. We 
shall now proceed to the detailed examination of the two parts 
thus mapped out. 

4 2 
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^ lie skin of the perinaum continued from the scrotum, and 
partaking of the characters it lias on that part, is dark-coloured, 
thin, and extensible, loosely connected with the subjacent tex- 
tures, and in the male body studded with crisp hairs. Around 
the anus, it is thrown into folds, which arc necessary to allow 
the extension of the orifice of the bowel, during the passage 
of masses of faecal matter; and along the middle of the perinasum 
the median ridge or raphe of the scrotum is continued back- 
wards to the anus. By this mark upon the skin, the large tri- 
angle in which is comprised the whole porinsoum, is subdivided 
into two equal parts. To one of these smallei spaces the ope- 
rations usually performed for gaining access to the urinary 
bladder are for the most part restricted. The skin of the 
perinceum is provided witji numerous sebaceous follicles. 

From the muscles of the perinaeum, the skin is separated by 
cellular membrane and fat, except in the neighbourhood of the 
anus, where the sphincter of the bowel is immediately in contact 
with the integument. The deeper part of the fatty cellular 
membrane, — the superficial fascia (see p. 442), — taking on 
a membranous appearance, has, in a great measure, the same 
arrangement and characters as the corresponding structure of the 
groin. With that membrane the perinseal fascia is continuous 
in front through the scrotum, but at other points it is confined 
to the perinaeum, being fixed laterally to the branches of the 
ischium and the pubes (fig. 339), while it is continued posteriorly 
into the deep pcrinceal fascia, beneath the sphincter ani and in 
front of tlife rectum. It is in consequence of these connexions 
of the superficial fascia of the pcrinscum, that abscesses do not 
attain a large size in the periiueum, and that urine effused 
wi consequence of rupture of t 7, c urethra does not extend back- 
wards to the rectum or outwards to the thigh, but continues 
forward, and, if an outlet for its escape should not be afforded by 
the surgeon, reaches successively the scrotum, the penis, and the 
groin above Pouparfs ligament. In extreme cases the extrava- 
sated fluid would spread from the position last mentioned over 
the anterior part of the abdomen and even to the thorax, its 
extension downwards to the thigh being restrained by the attach- 
ment of the superficial fascia along the fold of the groin. 

The muscles brought into view by the removal of the super- 
ficial fascia arc, on each side, the accelerator urinw, erector penis, 
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and transversus perinaoi, fig. 339. Between these muscles is a dc- Muscles of 
pression, in which access may be gained to. the membranous part 
of the urethra, without wounding the erectile tissue of the penis, 

Fig. 33!) * 



namely, the corpus spongiosum urethra*, with its bulbous enlarge- 
ment on the one hand, and the crus of the corpus cavernosum 
on the other, covered respectively by the accelerator urinm and 
the erector penis. Along this depression iS placed the superficial 


artery of the perinaeum, with the accompanying nerve, and the 
transverse artery crosses behind it; at the bottom of the dc- p oriji;Pft] 
pression, after the muscular structure has been turned a little "rtery and 
aside, the deep perinseal fascia is met with. # ,,erve * 

The last-named membrane, deep perinaal fascia (see page 
443), fills the space between the rami of the ischium and pcrii»a*al # 
•pubes, and is therefore necessarily triangular in shape (fig. 341). fa8cm * 

It consists of two laminae of fibrous membrane (fig. 342,5), the 
anterior being much the thicker and more tendinous of the two. 


* The perinaeum and part of the thighs after the skin and a portion of the 
superficial fascia had been removed, — a. Superficial fascia, b. Accelerator 
urincc. c. Erector penis, d. Trans versus perina’i. e. Upper point of 
sphincter ani. f. The edge of the gluttons inaxiinus. —1. Superficial peri- 
nceal artery. 2. Superficial pcrinocal nerve. 
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The layers *are separated by an interval, in which the compressor 
muscles of the urethra (p. 1231) arc lodged together withCowper’s 
glands and the arteries of the bulb, as well as the pudic arteries 
and nerves for a short space (fig. 340). Where it is perforated 

Fig. 340 * 



by the membranous portion of the urethra, the fore part of the 
deep pcrimeal fascia is continuous with the fibrous cover of the 
bulb and corpus spongiosum urethrae, so that the fascia docs not 
present a defined cd^c to the tube which passes through it. 
The posterior layer is connected with the capsule of the prostate 
gland. 

The anterior of the two layci ? h<yc and elsewhere in this work (see 
page 443) noticed as constituting the deep pcrinocal fascia, is that which 
alone forms the triangular ligament of the urethra . (See especially Camper. 
1 )cmonstrationcs Anatomico- Pathologies.) It is that layer which, lining 
pierced by the urethra, interferes with the passage of instruments along 
the canal. Moreover, it is the only part of the structure recognised by' 
most anatomical writers. The slip of membrane described as the posterior 


* A deeper dissection than that represented in the last figure, the perinaeal 
muscles being removed and also the fat in the ischio-rectal fossa. — o. Superfi- 
cial fascia. b. Accelerator urinre. c. Crus penis, d. The bulb. e. Triangular 
ligament of urethra, f. Levator uni. g. Sphincter, h . Tuberosity of ischium. 
l\ Gluttnua niaximus. * Cowper’s gland of the left side. 1. Pudic artery. 
2. Superficial periiueul artery and nerve. The inferior hacmorrlioidal arteries 
and the artery of the bulb are likewise shewn. 
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layer of the ileep fascia, in accordance with the plan which appears to be 
now generally received in this country (Colics’ “Surgical Anatomy,” p. f91 ; 

Harrison, 11 Dublin Dissector,” vol. i. j». 312; CJnthric u On the Neck of the 
Bladder,” &c. p. 41), might he regarded as a dependency of the membranes 
lining the pelvis. 

The structure next met with in examining the perinasum, is Levator ai 
the levator ani (its forepart) figs. 340, 342, and immediately un- 
der that muscle is the prostate. For the anatomical description Prostate, 

Fig. 341* Fig. 342. t 





of this gland see page 1214. Here it is only necessary to state, 

as material to the present object, that pladbd before the neck of 

the bladder, around the urethra, behind and below the arcli of 

the pubes, and above the rectum, the prostate is supported by 

the levator ani and the pclvje fascia, — the latter dropping down its capsule 

from the pubes on its base. It is invested with a fibrous covering, 


* The anterior part of the deep peri meal fascia together with the bones. 
Jn consequence of the connexion between the fascia and the fibrous covering 
of the bulb having been cut, the passage for the urethra appears as a hole. 
— 1. Pubes near the symphysis. 2. Ischium close to its tuberosity. 3. 
Deep ncrinceal fascia — its anterior surface. 

t The pelvic viscera of the male seen oil the left side. — 1. The body of 
the left pubes sawed through. 2. Corpus cavernosum. penis. 2'. Corpus 
spongiosum. 3. Prostate gland, with a portion of the levator ani covering 
its fore part. 4. Urinary bladder, d. Intcstinum rectum, (>. Deep perinacal 
fascia — its two layers. 7. Cut edge of the pelvic fascia extending from the 
pubes to the back part of the prostate. 8. Vns deferens. 8'. Vcsicula semi- 
nalis. !). Ureter. The cut edge of the peritonaeum is seen jagged over the 
bladder and the rectum. 
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and on this account the outer surface does not readily yield to 
a cutting instrument, while the proper substance of the gland is 
cut or lacerated with comparative facility. From the increase of 
its breadth towards the lower surface, it follows that the greatest 
extent of incision from the urethra, without wholly dividing the 
gland, would be made in a direction outwards and backwards. 

The examination of the prostate by the surgeon is made through 
tlfe rectum. It is only through the gut that it can be felt. 
When the pland is enlarged, as it commonly is in aged per- 
rons, the urethra is raised above its natural level and elongated. 
But the augmentation of size may be partial, affecting one 
literal lobe (a rare occurrence) and then the urethra is inclined 
to one side ; or the middle and posterior part or middle lobe may 
be projected upwards at the orifice of the urethra, so as even to 
obstruct the escape o¥ urine from the bladder. In this last case 
the point of the instrument passed along the urethra, must be 
inclined upwards more than is required in the healthy condi- 
tion of thp parts, in order that it may be made to enter the 
bladder over the projection referred to. The part of the urethra 
encircled by the prostate admits of considerable dilatation. For 
the position of the seminal and other openings into it reference 
. may be made to, the description of the canal at page 1 225. 

Behind the prostate the neck of the urinary bladder presents 
itself. Here the bladder is bound to the pubes at its upper part 
by the pelvic fascia, the bands of which arc named its anterior 
and lateral ligaments. Laterally the fascia reaches the organ in 
question ovtr the base of the prostate, fig. 342 ; and an elonga- 
tion from the same membrane extends from side to side between 
the bladder and the rectum after, investing the vesiculao scminalcs 
and vasa deferentia. 

Turning attention in the next place to the rectum , which 
occupies the irregularly-shaped space behind the perinasum, we 
shall recall a few particulars respecting it. The lowest or third 
division of the bowel, which measures about an inch and a half 
in length, is directed obliquely backwards from the fore part of 
the prostate to the anus (fig. 342) ; and as at the same time the 
urethra here inclines forwards with the penis, the space between 
the two widens towards the surface of the perimeum. Into this 
space the bulb of the corpus spongiosum drops down, occupying 
it more or less according as the erectile tissue is more or less 
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distended. The part of the rectum now under consideration nar- 
rows to its end under the influence of the sphincters. • Tt is 
supported by the levatorcs ani, which are fixed to its sides, and 
by the pelvic fascia on the inner surface of those muscles. 

From this its shortest and narrowest part, the intestine sweeps 
into the hollow of the sacrum, widening considerably at the same 
time so as to form a large pouch (fig. 342). This part, which 
is known as the second division of the rectum, has before ij. the 
prostate and the urinary bladder with the seminal vesicles, and 
above these the recto- vesical pouch of the periPonmum. The 
rectum and the bladder arc in contact one with the other, only 
in the small triangular space intercepted between the seminal 
vesicles and the peritonaeum (fig. 343) ; and in this space the 

Fig. 343.* 



* Besides the superficial fascia and the perinatal muscles, by the removal 
of which the spongy erectile tissue and the crura penis were uncovered, the 
anterior layer of the deep perimeal fascia was cut away in the preparation 
for this sketch, and thus the pudic arteries, with their branches for the bulb, 
und Cowpcr’s glands, have been laid bare. The rectum too having been 
dissected from its connexions and drawn bajk, the prostate gland, the seminal 
vesicles, and part of the urinary bladder have been brought into view. — 1. 
Fascia lata covering the adductor muscles of the thigh. 2. Gluteus maxi- 
mus. 3. Rectum. 4. Crus penis of left side. 5. Corpus spongiosum 
urethra;. 0. Prostate. 7. Vcsicula seininalis and vas deferens of left side. 
8. A small part of urinary bladder. 9. Right dorsal artery, with the artery 
of the bulb and Cowper’s gland resting against the inner layer of the deep 
perinreal fascia. The last-named parts arc at considerable depth, but the size 
within which it was necessary to restrict the drawing, did not admit of the 
appearance of depth being sufficiently preserved in this representation. 
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bladder may be punctured, in order to evacuate its contents. 
Tn performing the operation, the chief guide to the surgeon is 
the prostate. The instrument is to be passed forward into the 
bladder behind this gland ; but care must be taken to regulate 
the distance from its margin, so as to avoid wounding on the 
one hand the vasa deferentia which come into apposition one 
with the other immediately behind it ; and, on the other hand, 
the ^peritonaeum where this membrane turns from one of the 
organs to Che other. At the same time it is to be remembered, 
thflt by the inclination of the trocar to cither side, the seminal 
vesicles would be endangered. The part of the intestine now 
under observation rests against the conjoined levatores ani, the 
coccyx, and the sacrum. 

The lower end of the rectum receives small arteries on each 
side from the pudic (fig . 9 S 40) ; but its principal artery (the supe- 
rior hemorrhoidal, the continuation of the inferior mesenteric) is 
placed behind the organ and gives branches to each side. The 
larger branches do not extend within reach of a forefinger of 
ordinary length. The veins, like those of the abdomen gene- 
rally, arc without valves. These vessels arc very liable to 
enlarge and become varicose ; and this condition is constantly 
associated with, or even forms, a great part of the disease known 
as haemorrhoids. 

lschio-rectal fossa . — On each side of the rectum between it 
and the ischium is contained a considerable quantity of fat, the 
space which it occupies being named the ischio-rcctal fossa. 
This hollow extends backwards from the perinneum to the great 
glutroal muscle, and is bounded on the inner side by the 
levator ani as this muscle descends tp support the intestine, 
on the opposite side by the oMurator fascia and muscle sup- 
ported by the ischium. At the outer side and encased in a 
sheath of the obturator fascia is the pudic artery with the accom- 
panying veins and nerve ; and small offsets from these cross 
the fossa to supply the lower end of the rectum. The pudic 
artery, it will be observed, is about an inch above the lower 
surface of the tuber ischii, and at the same time, by its position 
under that prominence of the bone, it is protected from injury 
by incisions directed backwards from the perinrcum ; but in 
front of this part, in the pcrincoum, inasmuch as the vessel 
lies along the inner margin of the branches of the ischium and 
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pubes, it is here liable to be wounded when the deeper struc- w hen Habit* 

turcs of the perineum arc incised. * t0 be . . . 

. , . wounded n 

J lie fossa is narrowed as it reaches upwards into the pelvis; nn opera- 
such narrowing of the space is the necessary result of the direc- tu>n * 
tion of the levator ani, which drops inwards from the fascia 
on the side of the pelvis, and thus limits the fossa at its 
upper end. 

LATERAL OPERATION .OF LITHOTOMY. 

A 


The intention of the operation, as it is usually performed, is Lithotomy, 
to remove a calculus from the urinary bladder Iby an opening 
made through the perimeum and the prostatic part of the urethra. 

The incisions to attain this end arc commonly made on the left loft side 
half of the perimeum, because this siefe is most convenient to the na ; umi 
right hand of the operator ; but, if the surgeon should operate 
with the left hand, then the opposite (right) side of the 
pcrintcum would be most convenient. 

The position at which the perimeum is to be # incised Cirt-urn- 
rcquircs careful consideration. For if the necessary incisions 
should be made too near the middle line of the body, the termim* the 
bulbous enlargement of the corpus spongiosum urethrae and thf j^cWon«.° 
rectum arc liable to be wounded ; and if, on the other hand, 
the perimeum should be divided towards its outer boundary (the 
conjoined branches of the pubes and ischium), there is a risk of 
wounding the pudic artery where that Vessel has reached the 
inner edge of the bone. The incisions arc therefore to be made 
through the area of the small pcrinacal space in such manner as 
to avoid both its sides. Agajn, as to the length to which the 
several structures arc to be incised : — The integument and the First inci- 
subcutancous cellular membrane must be divided with freedom, ft™.* 0 1,0 
because, 1st, the skin docs not admit of dilatation during the # 

removal of the foreign body ; and 2dly, extensive incisions 
through the structures near the surface facilitate the egress of 
urine, which, after the operation, continues for a time to trickle 
from the bladder. Hut the prostate and the neck of the bladder, j)<y?p inci- 
on the contrary, are to be incised in but a small extent. The to bo 
reasons for this rule may be stated as follows : — Hy accumulated 
experience in operations on the living body, it has been found 
that the structures now under consideration when slightly cut 
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into admit of dilatation, so as to allow the passage of a stone of 
considerable size, and that no unfavourable consequence fol- 
lows from the dilatation. Moreover, when these parts are 
freely divided (cut through), the results of lithotomy arc less 
favourable than in the opposite circumstances. The less 
favourable results adverted to appear to be due to the greater 
tendency to infiltration of urine in the cellular membrane of 
the* pelvis ; and the occurrence of this calamity probably 
depends 8n the fact that wljen the prostate has been fully cut 
through, the 'bladder is at the same* time divided beyond the 
base of the gland, and the urine then is liable to escape behind 
thu pelvic fascia (which it will be remembered is connected 
with both those organs at their place of junction) ; whereas if 
the base of the gland should be left entire the bladder beyond 
it is likeVise uninjured, and the urine passes forward through 
the external wound. 

The steps of the operation by which the foregoing general 
rules are sought to be carried out are the following: — The 
grooved f staff having been passed into the bladder (and this 
instrument ought to be of as large size as the urethra will 
admit), and the body or the patient, as the case may be, having 
Ipeen placed in the usual position — by which position the 
perinamm is brought fully before the operator with the skin 
stretched out — the first incision is begun about two inches 
before the anus, a little to the left of the raphe of the skin, and 
from this point it is carried obliquely backwards in a line about 
midway between the tuber ischii and the anus, extending a little 
way behind the level of the latter. During the incision, the 
knife is held with its point to the^urface, and it is made to pass 
through some of the subcutaneour cellular membrane as well as 
the skin. Now, the edge of the knife is applied to the bottom 
of the wound already formed, in order to extend it somewhat 
more deeply ; and the forefinger of the left hand is passed * 
firmly along for the purpose of separating the parts still further, 
and pressing the rectum inwards and backwards out of the way. 
Next, with the same finger passed deeply into the wound from 
its middle and directed upwards, the position of the staff is 
ascertained and the structures still covering that instrument are 
divided with slight touches of the knife, — the finger pressing 
the while against the point at which the rectum is presumed to 
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be. When the knife lias been inserted into the groove of the 
staff (and it reaches that instrument in the membranous pdVt of 
the urethra) it is pushed onwards through the prostatic portion and 
of the canal with the edge turned to the side of the prostate, 
outwards, or, better, outwards with an inclination backwards. 

The knife being now withdrawn, the forefinger of the left hand 
is passed along the staff into the bladder. With the finger the 
parts arc dilated, and with it, after the staff has been withdrawn, 
the position of the stone is determined and the forccpf is guided 
into the bladder. # # 

In case the calculus is known to be of more than a moderate Further 
size and the knife used is narrow, the opening through the dlvIRioll< ? f 
side of the prostate may be enlarged as the knife is withdrawn, certain cir- 
or the same end may be attained by increasing the angle which cl,mstances * 
that instrument, while it is being passed? onwards, makes with 
the outer part of the staff. And if the stone should be of 
large size, it will be best to notch the opposite side of the 
prostate likewise before the forceps is introduced.^ The same 
measure may be resorted to afterwards should much resistance be 
experienced when the foreign body is being extracted. Lastly, 
this part of the operation (the extraction of the stone) should 
be conducted slowly, so as gradually to dilat^ the parts without 
lacerating them ; and the forceps should be held with its blades 
one above the other. 

The Structures divided in the Operation . — In the first in- Parts suc- 
cision the integument and the subjacent* cellular membrane arc 
divided; afterwards a small part of the accelerator -urinm, and 
the transversus perincci with the transverse artery. Then the 
deep perinaeal fascia with the muscular fibres between its layers, 
the membranous part of the urethra, the prostatic part of Jthe 
canal, and, to a small extent, the prostate itself arc successively 
incised. # 

The blood-vessels : their relation to the incisions . — The trans- The arteries 
verse artery of the perinseum with, it may be, the superficial dlvldod * 
artery of the perinseum, is the only artery necessarily cut through 
when the vessels have their accustomed arrangement; for in 
such circumstances the artery of the bulb is not endangered Those 
if the knife be passed into the staff in a direction obliquely avolded - 
upwards, the artery being anterior to the groove of that instru- 
ment; neither is there a risk of wounding the pudic artery, 
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unless the incisions through the deep parts (the prostate for 
instance) should be carried too far outwards.^ 

But in some cases the arteries undergo certain deviations from 
their accustomed arrangement, whereby they are rendered liable 
to be wounded in the operation. Thus, the artery of the bulb 
when it arises, as occasionally happens, from the pudic near the 
tuber ischii, crosses the line of incision made in the operation.* * * § ^ 
Tho arterial branches ramifying on the prostate arc in some 
instances enlarged, and become a source of haemorrhage ; J and 
the veins too fl on the surface of that gland, when augmented in 
size, may give rise to troublesome bleeding. § Lastly, it 
should be adfled that the occasional artery (accessory pudic) 
which takes the place of the piulic when defective, inasmuch 
as it lies on the posterior edge of the prostate, would be divided 
if the gland were cyl through to its base, and only in this 
event. || 


• For reference to some cases in which the pudic aitery was divided in 
lithotomy, see Mr. Crosse’s “ Treatise on Urinary Calculus,” p. 21. Loudon, 
1835. 

t “ The Anatomy of the Arteries,” &c., by R. Quain, p. 442, and plate 
61+figs. 1 and 2. A case in which death resulted from division of the 
aitery of the bulb is recorded by Dr. Kerr, in the “Edinb. Med. and Surg. 
Journal,” July, 1847, p. 155. 

J See an essay, entitled “ Remarks on the Sources of Haemorrhage after 
Lithotomy,” by James Spence, in the “Edinburgh Monthly Journal ol 
Medical Science,” vol. i. p. ICO; 1841. And “ The Arteries, &c., by R. 
Quain,” p. 445. 

§ “ The Arteries, &e., bj. R. Quain,” p. 446, and plate 65, fig. 3. 

|| Ibid, p. 444, and plate 63. An instance in which fatal consequences 
resulted from* the division of such an artery has been placed on record. 
See “Case of Lithotomy attended with Haemorrhage, by J. Shaw, Esq.,” in 
“The London Medical and Physical Journal,” vol. lv. p. 3, with a figure. 
1826. • 
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Abdomen, 1016. 

regions of, 1017. 

viscera of, 1019. 

position of, 1(£96. 

Aberrant duct of testis f 1248. 

ducts of liver, 1073. 

Absorbent glands, see Glands Lym- 
phatic. 

system, eclx. see Lymphatic 

system. 

Absorbents, 651. ( See Lymphatics.) 

Accelerator urinac, 1230. 

Accessory organs, see Particular oigans. 
Accrvulus cerebri, 718. 

Acetabulum, 146. 

Acini of glands, ccciv. 

Acromion, 110. 

Actions of muscles, see Particular 
muscles. 

Adipose tissue, cviii. 

Air-cells, 1 150. 

capillaries of, 1 1 54. 

structuie of, 1 152. 

tubes, see Trachea, Bronchi, and 

Bronchia. 

Ala: nasi, 957. 

vespertilionis, 1264. 

Albumen, xxv. 

Albuminoid compounds, xxiv. 

principles, chief characters 

of, xxxii. 

Allantois, 1273. 

Alveoli, 61. 73. 

of mucous membrane, cclxxxi. 

of stomach, 1025. " * 

Amphiarthrosis, 180. 

Ampulla of labyrinth, 944. 

membranous, 949. 

Amygdala:, 1006. 

m (cerebellum), 722, 723. 

* Anastomoses of arteries, ccxlii. 

veins, eexlix. 

Anatomy, object of, xvii. 

Anfractuosities, 690. 

Annular protuberance, 688. 

Annulus albidus, 913. 

ovalis, 1107. 

Anssc Vieusscnii, 887. 

Anti-helix, 926. 

Anti-tragus, 926. 

Antrum of Highmore, 64. 91. 962. 


Antrum pylori, 1021. 

Anus, 1051. 

muscles of, 1051-5. • 

Aorta, 454. 

• abdominal, 552? 

ascending, 458. 

bifurcation of, 566. 

descending, 54$. 552. 

development of, 1127. 

thoracic, 549. 

Apertura seals vestibuli, 944. 

• naris, 959. # 

Aponeuroses, cxix. 425. 

particular, see Fascia:. 

abdominal, 355. 357. 

— vertebral, 299. 433. 

Apophyses, cxxxiii. 

Appendages, auricular, 105. 1113. 

of eye, 903. # 

Appendices epiploic se, 1042. 

of auricles of heart, 1 105. 

1113. 

Appendix vermiformis, 1044. 

vesica^ 1211. • 

Aqueduct of cochlea, 45. 947. 

Fallopius, 43. 933. 

Sylvius, 717. 723. 

vestibule, 44. 944. 

Aqueous ltyimour, 920. 

Arachnoid membrane, 755. 

Arbor vitas, 725. . 

uterinus, 1261. 

Arch of aorta, 456. 

blanches of, 460. 

of colon, 1047. 

crural, 1303. 

deep, 441. 1307. 

femoral, 1303. 

- deep, 1307. 

palmar, superficial, 540. 

deep, 547. 

plantar, 604. 609. 

pubic. 150. 

zygomatic, 84. 

Arches, palatine, 287. 1000. 

Arcifurm fibres, 688. 734. 

Areola, 1280. 

Arterim hclicina*, 1222. 

receptaculi, 492. 

AiiTfeRirs, General Anatomy of, ocxli 
anastomoses of, ccxlii. 
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Arteries, cellular tunic of, ccxlvi. 

coat of, external, ccxlvi. 

— — f internal, ccxliv. 

middle, cexlv. 

contractility of, ccxlvii. 

differences of, ccxlvi. 

distribution of, ccxli. 

clastic coat of, ccxlv. 

fenestrated membrane of, 

ccxliv. 

nerves of, ccxlvii. 

physical properties of, ccxliii. 

-fc rete mirabilc of, ccxliii. 

sKeath of, ccxliii. 

structure of, ccxliii. 

— r terminations of, cclvii. 

tonicity of, ccxlvii. 

tortuosity of, ccxliii. 

— vessels of, ccxlvi. 

vital properties of, ccxlvii. 

Arteries on Arieky, Descriptive 

Anatomy of, 464. 

aerrmial, 514. 524. r > 

alveolar, 487. « 

anastomotic, of arm. 534. 

of tliign, 594. 

anastomotica magna, 594. 

angular of face, 479. 

aorta, 464, see Aorta. 

arjicular, knee, inferior, 599. 

— superior, 599. 

— — azygos, 599. 

hip, 575. 

auditory, internal, 951. 

J auricular anterior, 483. 

posterior, 482. 

axillary, 521. 

— azygos, of knee, 599. 

basilar, 510. 

brachial, 528. 532. , 

brachio-cephalic, 464. 

bronchial, 550. 1154. 

buccal, 487. 

of bulb, 579. 

capsular, 561. 

of eye, 924. 

, carotid common, 465. 471. 

external, 471. 

— branches of, 473. 

— internal, 490. 

carpal ulnar anterior, 539. 

posterior, 539. 

radial antenor, 545. 

— posterior, 545. 

central of retina, 493. 920. 922. 

cerebellar, anterior, 511. 

inferior, 510. 

superior, 511. 

cerebral, anterior, 495. 

middle, 495. 

— posterior, 511. 

cervical ascending, 513. 


Artery, cervical princeps, 481. 

profunda, or deep, 520. 

superficial, 515. 

choroid, 495. 

posterior, 51 1. 

of eye, 912. 

ciliary, 494. 915. 

circumflex, of arm, anterior, 526. 

posterior, 526. 

iliac, 586. 

superficial, 590. 

of thigh, external, 592. 

internal, 592. 

coccygeal, 580. 

j- cochlear, 951. 

coeliae (axis), 552. 

colic, left, 559. 

middle, 559. 

right, 558. 

comes nervi ischiadici, 580. 

plirenici, 517. 

communicating, of brain, 

anterior, 495. 

posterior, 495. 51 1 . 

of palm, 540. 

coronary, of heart, left, 464. 

right, 463. 

of lips, lower, 479. 

upper, 479. 

of stomach, 554. 

of corpus bulbosum, 579. 

cavcrnosum, 579. 

cremasteric, 586. 

cystic, 555. 

deferent, 573. 1250. 

dental inferior, 486. 

superior, 487. 

digital, of foot, 605. 

hand, 541 . 

dorsal, of carpus, radial, 545. 

• ulnar, 539. 

of foot, 607. 

of fore-finger, 546. 

of thumb, 546. 

of tongue, 476. 

: of penis, 579. 

of great toe, 608. 

of scapula, 525. 

emulgcnt, 561. 

epigastric, 585. 

superficial, 590. 

superior, 518. 

ethmoidal, 494. 

facial, 477. 

femoral, 587. 594. 

— deep, 590. 

frontal, 494. 

gastric, 556. 

gastro- duodenal, 552. 

epiploic, left, 557. 

— — — right, 555. 

glutasal, 580. 
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Artery, hremorrhoidal, external, 578. 

middle, 573. 

superior, 559. 

helicinc, 1222. 

hepatic, 554. 1063. (d). 1067. 

humeral, 528. 

hyoid (lingual), 476. 

(thyroid), 474. 

hypogastric, 570--1. 

iliac, common, 567. 

external, 583. 

internal, 570. 

of foetus, 571. 

ileo-colic, 558. • 

ilio-lurnbar, 581. 

infra-orbital, 487. 

in fra- spinous, 515. 

innominate, 464. 

intercostal, (aortic,) 551. 

anterior, 518. 

superior, 519. 

interlobular, of liver, 1069. 

inter-osseous, ulnar, 538. 

anterior, 538. 

posterior, 538. 

of foot, 608. 

hand, 545. 

intestini tenuis, 558. 

ischiadic, 580. 

labial, inferior, 479. 

lachrymal, 493. 

laryngeal, 474. 

lingual, 475. 

lumbar, 564. 

malleolar, external, 607. 

internal, 607. 

mammary, external, 524. 

internal, 516. 

masseteric, 487. 

maxillary, external, 477. 

inferior, 486. 

internal, 484. 

superior, 487. 

mediastinal, 518. 551. # 

meningeal, .anterior, 493. 

middle or great, 485. 

posterior, 481. 509. 

small, 486. 

mesenteric, inferior, 558. 

; superior, 557. 

metatarsal, 608. 

middle sacral, 565. 

musculo* phrenic, 518. 

: mylo-hyoid, 486. 

nasal, 488. 

lateral, 479. 

of septum, 488. 

■ nutrient of femur, 593. 

fibula, 602. 

humerus, 533. 

radius, 538. 

— tibia, 601. 


Artery, ulna, 538. 

obturator, 574. • 

occipital, 480. 

oesophageal, 550. 

ophthalmic, 493. 

ovarian, 562. 

palatine, ascending, 478. 

superior or descending, 

487. 

palmar arch, superficial, 540. 

deep, 547. 

palpebral, 494. # 

pancreatic, 556. # 

pancreatic, gnat, 556. 

pancreatico-duodenal, 555. • 

inferior, 558. 

perforating, of foot, 604-5. 

hand, 548. 

thigh, 593. 

thorax, 518. 

peiicardiac, 550. 

— — *— pejinacal, supeificia 1*578. 

* transverse, 579. 

peroneal, 601. 

anterior, 602. 

posterior, 601. 

pharyngeal, ascending, 489. 

■ phrenic, 563. * 

superior, 517.* 

plantar, external, 604. 

internal, 603. 

popliteal, 596. 

princeps cervicalis, 481. 

|^)1 lids, 547. * 

profunda, of neck, 520. 

of arm, inferior, 534. 

superior, 533. 

of penis, 579. 

• of thigh, 590. 

pterygoid, 487. 

pterygo-palatine, 468. 

pudic, 576. 

accessory, 577. 

in female, 580, 

external, 590. 

pulmonary, 1147. 1153. * 

pyloric, 554. 

radial, 541. 

of index finger, 547. 

ranine, 476. 

recurrent inter-osseous posterior, 

539. 

radial, 545. 

tibia), 607 

ulnar, anterior, 537. 

posterior, 537. 

renal, 561. 

sacral, middle, 565. 

lateral, 582. 

scapular, posterior, 515. 

sciatic, 580. 

sigmoid, 559. 


4 it 
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Artery, spermatic, 562. 1250. 

— spheno-palatine, 488. 

spinal, anterior, 509. 

in neck, 509. 

in thorax, 551. 

in loins, 565. 

median, 510. 

- posterior, 509. 


- splenic, 555. 1087. 

- sterno-mastoid, 482. 

- stylo- mastoid, 482. 

- subclavian, 497. 506. 

- subffngual, 476. 

- submenu 1 , 478. 

- subscapular, 525. 

- superficial circumflex, iliac, 

590. f 

peri meal, 578. 

■ palmar arch, 540. 


- superficial^ vola;, 545. 

- supra-acromial, 514. 

orbital, 493. , 


• renal, 561. * 

■ scapular, 514. 

spinous, 514. 

sural. 598. 

- tarsal, 608. 

tcmporiM, 483. 

r anterior, 483. 

deep, 486. 

middle, 483. 

posterior, 484. 

thoracic acromial, 524. 

* alar, 525. 

long, 524. 

- superior, 524. 

thymic, 518. 

thyroid, inferior, (axis,) 512. 

lowest, 513* 

superior, 474. 

tibia!, anterior, 605. 

— posterior, 600. 

tonsillar, 478. 

transverse, of face, 483. 

neck, 515. 

— « perinasum, 579. 

scapula, 514. 

tympanic, 485. 

ulnar, 535, 

umbilical, 571. 1 130. 

uterine, 573. 

vaginal, 574. 

of liver, 1069. 

of vas deferens, 573. 1250. 

vasa aberrantia, of arm, 531. 

- brevia, 556. 

vertebral, 507. 

vesical, inferior, 573. 

superior, 572. 

vcsico-prostatic, 573. 

- vestibular, 951. 

vidian, 488. 


Arthrodia, 182. 

A rticular cartilage, exxvi. 

Articulations, atlo-axoid, 191. 

acromio-clavicular, 203. 

astragalo-calcaneal, 232. 

scaphoid, 235. 

of axis and atlas, 191. 

cal ca neo-cuboid, 233. 

scaphoid, 234. 

carpal, 213. 

carpo-metacarpal, 214. 

costal, 198. 

costo- clavicular, 203. 

j cranio-vertebral, 193. 

feinoro-tibial, 224. 

foot, 232. 

by gomphosis, 968. 

hand, 213, 214. 

humero-cubital, 206. 

immovable, 180. 

in general, 179. 

of larynx, 1166. 

lower limb, 222. 

mixed, 180. 

movable, 181. 

movements of, 182. 

of pelvis, 217. 

peroneo-tibial, 229. 

pubic, 220. 

radio-cubital, upper, mid- 
dle, and lower, 209, 210. 

carpal, 211. 

of ribs, 198. 

sacro-iliac, 218. 

sacro- vertebral, 217. 

scapulo-humeral, 204. 

ster no-clavicular, 201. 

tarsal, 232-236. 

tarso- metacarpal, 237. 

temporo-maxillary, 195. 

of tympanic bones, 938. 

upper limb, 201. 

of vertebral column, 186. 

Arytenoid cartilages, 1162. 

Aspera arteria, 1134. 

Assimilation, xxxiii. 

Atlas, 10. 24. 

Atrabiliary capsules, 1198. 

Atrium cordis, left, 1112. 

right, 1105. 

Auditory canal, external, 929. 

meatus, external and internal, 

43. 

Auricle of ear, 925. 

muscles of, 244. 927. 

( Auricles of heart, see Heart. 

Auriculae, of heart, 1105. 1113. 
Auricular appendices, 1105. 1113. 
Auriculo-ventricular orifices, 1 108, 1109. 
1113. 1115. 

size of, 1 125. 

rings, 1117. 
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Auriculo-ventricular valves, 1 109. 11 15. 
Axilla, 522. 

Axis, 11. 25. 

cerebro-spinal, 667. 726. 758. 

cceliac, 552. 

thyroid, 512. 

of nerve fibre, cxci-ii. 

Basement membrane, mucous, cclxxviii. 

serous, cclxxi. 

of skin, cclxxxv. 

Basilar bone, 32. 

Basis of cerebral peduncle, 737. 

Bicuspid teeth, 970. 

Bile, 1073. 

Bile-duct, common, 1075. 

ducts, in general, 1073. 

Bladder, urinary, 1203. 1212. 

base of, 1204. 1206. 

in female 1206. 

coats of, cellular, 1211. 

mucous, 1211. 

muscular, 1209. 

serous, 1209. 

detrusor, muscle of, 1210. 

development of, 1273. 

female, peculiarities of, 1206, 

1207. 

fundus of, inferior, 1204. 1206. 

superior. 1204,1205. 

interior of, 1208. 

ligaments of, false, 1205. 1208. 

true, 1205. 1207. 

neck or cervix, 1204. 1207. 

1279. 

— sacculated and fasciculated, 

1211 . 

sphincter muscle of, 1210. 

structure of, 1209. 

trigone of, 1209. 

uvula of, 1209. 

vessels and nerves of, 1211. 

Blastema, xliii. 

changes in, lx. 

Blood, Ixv. Ixxxiv. • , 

arterial and venous, Ixxxiii. 

chemical composition of, lxxv. 

coagulation of, Ixxii. 

— colouring principles of, lxxx. 

corpuscles, pale, lxx. 

• red, Ixv. xc. 

course of, ccxxxi’x. 

physical properties of, Ixv. 

portal, Ixxxiv. 

table of composition of, Ixxxii. ] 

Bloodvessels, General Anatomy of, 
ccxxxix. 

arterial, see Arteries, ccxli. 

— capillary, see Capillaries, 

cclii. 

development of, cclvii. 

venous, see Veins, gcxlix. 

Bone, General Anatomy of, cxxxii. 


Bone, canaliculi of, exit. 

canals of, cxxxvii. # 

— *- cavities of, cxxxiv. 

chemical composition, cxxxiv. 

classes of, cxxxiii. 

compact or cancellated, cxxxvi. 

diploe of, cxxxvii. 

eminences of, cxxxiii. 

formation and growth of, cxlvii. 

lacuna: or corpuscles, cxl. clviii. 

lamella: of, cxxxix. ^ 

madder, influence of^on, clxt. 

medulla of, cxliv. 

processes of, cxXxiii. 

structure, cxxxvi. * 

vessels of, cxlv. 

Bones, Descriptive Anatomy of, 1. 

astragalus, 168. 

atlas, 10. 24. 

axis, 1 1. 25. 

calcaneum, or os calcis, 167. 

ca-paJ, 129. 137. 

clavicle, 1 15. 

coccyx, 17. 28. 

coronal, 36. 

costal, 105. 

■ cuboid, 169. 

cuneiform, of carpus, 130. 

tarsus, three in 

number, 170. 

dentate, 1 1 . 

ethmoid, 55. 

femur, 155. 

fibula, 104. 

frontal, 36. 

humerus, 117. 

hyoid, 76. 

. ilium, 141. 

intus, 937. 

innominate, 140. 

ischium, 145. # * 

lachrymal, 68. 

lenticular, 937. 

- * - lingual, 76. 

-* magnum, 132. 

malar, 66. 

■ malleus, 936. 

- — maxillary, superior, 61. 

inferior, 72. 

metacarpal, 133. 138. 

metatarsal, 171. 178. 

nasal, 67. 

navicular, of carpus, 129. 

tarsus, 1 70. 

number of, 2. 
occipital, 30. 
of hand, 129* 

— wrist, 129. 

— fingers, 135. 139. 
heart, 1117. 

limb, upper, 109. 

lower, 155. 

4 R 2 
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Bones of foot, 167. 175. 

1 ancle, 167, 176. 

toes, 173. 178. 

skull, 29. 

— — — thorax, 100. 

- ear, 935. 

orbicular, 937. 

palate, 68. 

parietal, 35. 

patella, 160. 

pelvic, 149. 

— - phalangal, of hand, 135. 139 

* foot, 173. 178. 

pisiforn, 130. 

-* pubic, 143. 

radius, 122. 

— ribs, lf>5. 

true and false, 105. 

peculiarities of some, 107 

sacrum. 13.27. 

— scaphoid of carpus, 129. 

* tarsus, 170! 

scapula, 109. * 

semi- lunar, 130. 

sesamoid, in hand, and ii 

foot, 174. 

spongy, 49. 58. 71. 91. 

sphenoid, 47. 

*■ stapes, 937. 

sternum, 100. 

tarsal, 167. 176. 

temporal, 40. 

tibia, 160. 

4 trapezium ,431. 

trapezoid, 132. 

triquetral, 32. 60. 

turbinate, superior, 58. 

inferior, 71. 

tympanic, 45. < 

ulna, 125. 

uficiform, 132. 

ungual, 68. 

vertebra, dentata, 1 1 . 

prominens, 12. 

vertebrae, 3. 

— <• — cervical, 6. 9. 

dorsal, 7. 12. 

lumbar, 8. 13. 

cranial 93. 

Wormian, 32. 60. 

vomer, 71. 

Brain, 667. 

weight of, 668, &c. 

and spinal cord, 667. 

- — development of, 

758. 

internal struc- 
ture, 726. 

— membranes of, 

751. 

vessels of, 758. 

Bronchi, right and left, 1135. 


\ 


Bronchi, structure of, 1 139. 

Bronchia, 1149. 

structure of, 1 1 50. 

subdivisions of, 1 151. 

Bronchial tubes, see Bronchia. 

vessels, 1 154. (See Arteries 

and Veins.) 

Bulb of urethra, 1223. 

Bulbs of corpora cavernosa, 1219. 

fornix, 699. 

vestibule, 1256. 

Bulbous portion of urethra, 1228. 
Bulbus arteriosus, 1126. 

Burra? mucosas, or synovial, cclxxiv. 
Caecum, 1044. See Intestine, large. 
Calamus scriptorius, 687. 724. 

Calcar avis, 710. 

Calices of kidney, 1192. 1201. 

Canal, alimentary, 965. 

abdominal portion. 

1018. 

auditory, external, 929. 

of Bichat, 717. 

carotid, 43. 

central of modiolus, 946. 

— for chorda tympani nerve, 42. 
932. 

of cochlea, 946. 

crural, 1308- 

dental, 73. 

of epididymis, 1215. 

femoral, 1308. 

of Fontana, 913. 

godronn6, 922. 

of Huguier, 932. 

hyaloid, 922. 

infra-orbital, 63. 

inguinal, 1292. 

I aery trial, 62. 68. 88. 

nasal, 91. 

of Nuck, 1238. 1278. 

palatine, anterior, 63. 

posterior, 62. 69. 

— ; of Petit, 922. 

pterygoid, 52. 

pterygo- palatine, 48. 70. 

spiral, ol cochlea, 946. 

modiolus, 947. 

tympanic, 933. 

vertebral, 20. 

vidian, 52. 

of Wirsung, 1082. 

Canaliculi of bone, cxli. 

Canals of Havers, (bone,) cxxxvii. 

lacrymal, 906. 

semicircular, of ear, 944. 

Canine teeth, 969. 

Cancelli of bone, cxxxvii. 

Canthi of eyelids, 904. 

Capillaries, general anatomy of, cclii. 

contractility of, cclvi. 

development of, cclviii. 
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Capillaries, network of, ccliii. 

peculiarities of, ccliv. 

structure of, ccliv. 

vital properties of, cclvi. 

of particular organs, see 

those organs. 

Capitula laryngis, Santorini, 1163. 
Capsule of lens, 923. 

— Glisson, 1068. 

Ciipsules, supra-renal, 1198. 

development of, 1272. 

synovial, cclxxiii. 

Caput crocum coli, 1044. 

gallinaginis, 1226. f 

Carpus, 129. 137. 

articulations of, 213. 

Cartilage, general anatomy of, cxxiv. 

articular, cxxvi. 

costal, cxxviii. 108. 

of epiglottis, cxxviii. 1163. 

formation of, xl. 

fibro-, cxxxi. 

interarticular, cxxxi. 

temporary, cli. 

varieties of, cxxv. 

yellow, cxxviii. 

cricoid, 1161. 

cuneiform, 1163. 

of ear, 927. 

ensiform, 102. 

interarticular fibro-carpal, 

213. 

sacro-coccy- 

gean, 218. 

interverte- 
bral, 187. 

. pubic, 221 . 

■ fibro-, lower 

jaw, 197. 

sternoclavi- 
cular, 202. 

acromio-cla- 

vicular, 203. 

radio-ulnar, 

210 .* 

of knee, 227. 

thyroid, 1159. 

— xiphoid, 102. 

Cartilages, arytenoid, 1162. 

of bronchi, 1139. 

bronchia, 1 1 50. 

larynx, 1159. 1164. 

— — ossification of, 1 1 78. 

structure of, 1164. 

nose, 956. 

semilunar of knee, 227. 

sesamoid, of nose, 957. 

tarsal of eyelids, 904. 

of trachea, 1136. 

Santorini, 1 163. 

Wrisberg, 1163. 
Cartilago triticea, 1165. 


Caniocula lacrymalis, 906. 

Carunculm myrtiformes, 1255. • 
Casein, xxviii. 

Cauda equina, 674. 819. 

Cavernous plexus, 885. 

sinus, 637. 

nerves in, 770. 

Cavities of bones, cxxxiii. 

of reserve (teeth), 991. 

posterior, 994. 

Cavity, glenoid, 1 12. 

Cell-germ, xlii. • 

nature of, lii. * 

Cells, alterations, substance and con- 
tents of, liv. ; 

complex, xlix. 

division of into fibres, lvi. 

epidermoid, cclxxxiii. 

formation of, xliv. 

hepatic, xeix. 1072. 

multiplication by sprouting, li. 

of nervous substance, see Nerve 

Cel’s. 

origin and multiplication of, xliii.. 

origin of, from nucleus, xlvi. 

origin of, without nuclei, li. 

pigment, liv. cvi. cclxxxiv. 

reduplication of, ..lvii. 

secreting, eexeix. 

structure of, xlii, 

transformation of, liii. 

vegetable, xxxviii. 

of bones, see Sinuses. 

Cellular tissue, caciii. • 

varieties of, cxiii. 

filaments of, cxv. 

yellow fibres of, cxv. 

Cement of teeth, 980. 

development of, 989. 

Centres of ossification, clxii. . 

Centrum gerainum se«ii-oirculare, 715. 

ovale, 703. 

minus, 702. 

Cerebellum, 681. 720. 

crura of, 720. 

fissures of, 722. 

general anatomy of, cciii. 

internal structure of, 735. 

lobes of, 722. 

peduncles of, 720. 735. 

sections of. 725. 

ventricle of, 723. 

« weight of, 672. 

Cerebral convolutions, 690. 692. 

classification of, 

695, 696. 

ventricles, 682. 702. 

Ccrcbric acid, xxxii. 

Cercbro- spinal axis or centre, 667. 

— internal structure of, 

726. 

development of, 768. 
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Cerebro-spin.il.axis, genei al anatomy of, 
, ’ cxcix. 

fluid, 755-6. 

Cerebrum, 680. 690. 

base, 697. 

convolutions of, 692. 

general anatomy of, cciii. 

crura of, 697. 

fibres, 736. 

ascending or pedun- 
cular, 736. 

4 transverse or comrnis- 

• sural, 740. 

longitudinal or colla- 

v °teral, 740. 

-- Foville’s views, 743. 

fissure, transverse, 711. 

.._-t longitudinal, 690. . 

hemispheres, 690. 

inteinal parts of, 701. 

internal structure of, 736. 

lc^es, 691. * 

peduncles of, 697, * 

sections of, 702. 

under surface, 691. 

upper surface, 690. 

weight of, 672. 

Cerumen and Uplands, 930. 

Cervix uteri, 1260. 

vesica?, 1207. 

Chambers of eye, 920. 

Cheeks, 966. 

Chemical nature of adipose tissue, xxxi. 

« Cfe 

bile, 1073. 

blood, lxxv. 

bone, cxxxiv. 

cartilage, cxxix. 

cellular tissue, cxvii. 

cuticle, cclxxxiv. 

v — cutis or corium, 

cclxxxviii. 

elastic tissue, exxiv. 

fibro-cartilage, 

cxxxii. 

i fibrous tissue, cxx. 

hairs, ccxciii. 

mucus, cclxxxii. 

muscular tissue, 

clxxiv. 

nervous substance, 

clxx^viii. 

— pigment, evii. 

— textures, xxiii. 

urine, 

Chiasma or optic commissure, 747. 
Chondrin, xxix. 

Chorda? tendinea} of right ventricle, 
1109, 1110. 

of left ventricle, 1115. 

vocales, 118. 

— - — WiHisii, 636, 


Choroid plexuses, 707. 713. 

of fourth ventricle,725. 

third ventricle, 713. 

tunic of eye, 911. 

Chyle, lxxxviii. 

corpuscles, lxxxviii. 

— plasma of, lxxxviii. 

globules, formation of, xe. 

Chyliferous vessels, 651. 

Ciliary arteries, see Arteries. 

body, 913. 

ganglion, 778. 

ligament, 913. 

nerves, long, 777. 

short, 779. 

processes, 913. 921. 

zone, 914. 921. 

Cilia, or eyelashes, 905. 

vibratile, c. cii. 

Ciliary motion, ciii. civ. 

Ciliated epithelium, xnx. 

Ciicle of Willis, 495. 

Circulation of blood, ccxl. 

Circulus arliculi vasculosus, cclxxiii. 

iridis, 916. 

tonsillaris, 804. 

vonosus of nipple, 1 282. 

Claustrum, 739. 

Clitoris, 1253. 

development of, 1279. 

erector muscles of, 1253. 

Coagulation of blood, lxxii. 

Coccyx, 17. 28. 

Cochlea, 945. 

aqueduct of, 45. 947. 

membranous structure of, 950. 

nerves of, 953. 955. 

— scalrc of, 947. 

— vessels of, 951. 

Colliculus bulbi urethrae, 1224. 
(retina), 918. 

Colon, 1047. See Intestine, large. 
Columella cochlea}, 946. 

Columna: camera, left ventricle, 1114. 

— 1 right ventricle, 1 109. 

rugarurn, 1257. 

Commissure optic, 700. 747* 
of ceiebrum, anterior, 715, 

740. 

middle or soft, 

715. 

posterior, 716. 

740. 

Commissures of spinal cord, 678. 
Conarium, 717. 

Concha, external ear, 925. 

Condyles of bones, see the Bones. 
Conglobate glands, celxiv. 

Conglomerate glands, ccciv. 

Coni gemini, (retina,) 918. 

vasculosi, 1245. 

Conjoined tendons, 359. 1289. 
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Conjunctiva, 908. 

Contractility, vital, xxxiv. 

muscular, clxxvii. 

— non- muscular, 

xxxv. clxxxv. 

■ of arteries, ccxlvii. 

• capillaries, cclvi. 

skin, ccxcvi. 

veins, ccli. 

Conus arteriosus, 1108. 

Convolutions, cerebral, 690. 692. 
classification of, 

695, 696. 

■ intestinal, 1040. 

Corium, cclxxxiv. See Skin. 

of mucous membrane, cclxxviii. 

Cornea, elastica, 911. 

opaca, 910. 

pellucida, 910. 

Cormcula laryngis, 1163. 

Cornu Ammonis, 710. 

Cornua of ventricles, 706. 

Corona glandis, 1217. 

radiata, 738. 

Corpora, albicantia, 699. 741. 

Arantii, 1111, 1116. 

cavernosa of penis, 1218. 

stiucture of, 1219. 

helicine arteries of 

1222. 

of clitoris, 1253. 

mammillaria, 699. 741. 

olivaria, 685. 731. 

pyramidalia, 684. 687. 729. 

quadngemina, 718. ccv. 

restiformia, 685. 729. 735. 

striata, 707. 714. 738. ccv. 

Wolftiana, 1270. 

Corpus callosum, peduncles of, 701. 
705. 

ventricles of, 702. 

fibres of, 740. 

callosum, 690. 703. 740. 

ciliare, 913. 

dentaium of olivary body,*685, # 

731. 

cerebclli, 725. 

fimbriatum, 707. 711. 

geniculatum externum, 719. 

internum, 719. 

Higkmorianum, 1242. 

luteum, 1268. 

— ■ ■ ■ psalloides, 710. 

spongiosum urethrae, 1223. 

structure of, 1224. 

vitreum, 921. 

Corpuscles of blood, formation of, xc. 

bone, cxI. 

chyle, formation of, lxxxix. 

hepatic, 1072. 

lymph, formation of, 
lxxxix. 


Corpuscles, Malpighian, of kidney, 1191. 

1195. • 

— of nervous substance, see 

Nerve-cells. 

splenic, 1088. 

— of suprarenal bodies, 1200. 

of thymus, 1184. 

of thyroid, 1180. 

Cortical substance of kidney, 1190-1. 
Cotyloid cavity and notch, 147-8. 

ligament, 223. 

Cowper's glands, 1229. • 

; development of, 1280. 

Cranial nerves, classification of, 767. 

roots of, 745 — 750. # 

first pair (r) 745, (br) 

- 768.963. 

— second pair (r) 746, \c) 

769. 917. 



third pair (r) 747, (c) 
769, (br) 770. 
fourth pair (m) 747, (c) 

771. 

fifth pair (r) 748, (c) 

772, (br) 774—791. 
its three divisions, 

774. 


sixth pair (r) 749, (c) 

794. 9 

seventh pair (r) 749 (c) 

794, (br) 795—800. 

its two portions, 

794. 

— eighth, first part (r) 733j 

750(c) 801, (br) 802. 

second part (r) 

733. 750. (c) 
805. (br) 808. 

» third part (r) 732, 

750, <c.) 812, 
. (br) 813. 

ninth pair, (r) 732. 750. 

(c) 813. (br) 816. 
Cranium. (See Skull.) 

— size of, to face, 98. 

Crassamentum, Ixv. 9 

Cremaster muscle, 1235. 

formation of, 1277, 1278. 

Cremasteric fascia, 1235. 

Crest of urethra, 1226. 

Cribriform fascia, 447. 1304. 

— lamina of ethmoid bone, 56. 

sclerotic, 910. 

temporal bone, 44. 

Cricoid cartilage, 1161. 

Crista galli, 55. 

ilii, 141. 

pubis, 144. 

urethra^ 1226. 

vestibuh, 944. 

Cruor, Ixxvii. 

Crura cerebri, 697. 736. 
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Crura cerebelli. 720. 735. 

1 of clitoris, 1253. 

penis, 1218. 

fornix, 709. 

diaphragm, 367. 

Crural arch, 1303. 

deep, 1307. 

canal, 1308. 

septum, 1 308. 

Crust of cerebral peduncle, 737. 

Crusta petrosa, 980. 

development, 989. 

Crypt, ccciu 

multilocular, ccciii. 

Cjypts, of Lieberftuehn, 1034. 

large intestine, 1043. 

Crystalline, 923. 

Ci£-de-sac, of plefcra, 1140. 

recto-uterine, 1 049. 

roc to- vesical, 1049. 1206. 

of stomach, 1020. 

Cupola, 94(?. , 

Cuspidate teeth, 969. , ' 

Cuticle, cclxxxiii. 

Cutis auscrina, ccxcvi. 

vera, cclxxxiv. (Soe Skin.) 

Cystic duct, 1075. 

Cystis fid lea, 1Q73* 

Cytobla&t v xlii. 

Cytohlastema, xliii. 

Dartos, 1234. 

its fibres, clxxiii. 

Decussation of pyramids, 684. 

Pens sapientia;, 971.., 

Dental arches, 967. 9/2. 

glands (Serres), 991. 

- grooves, 983. 

papillae, 983. 

periosteum, 968. 

pulps, 974. 981. 985. 

sacs, permanent, 992. 

temporary, 984. 

- tubuli, 976. 

Denticulate ligaments, 757. 

Dentine, 974 

development of, 985, 986. 

secondary, 981. 

Derma, cclxxxiv. (See Skin.) 

Descent of testicle, 1238. 1277. 
Development of adipose tissue, cxii. 

— alimentary canal, 1055. 

anal orifice, 1057. 1280, 

: — bladder. 1273. 

blood corpuscles, xe. 

bone, cxlvii. — clxii. 

, brain and spinal cord, 

758-9. 

cartilage, exxx. 

cellular tissue, cxviii. 

clitoris, 1279-80. 

cremaster muscle, 1277 

1278. 


Development of epithelium, xcv. xcviii. 

Fallopian tubes, 1276. 

fibro-cartilage, cxxxii. 

fibrous tissue, exxi. 

generative organs, 1274. 

external, 

1279. 

gall-bladder, 1076. 

great vessels, 1 127. 

grey and white nervous 

substance ^7 66. 

heart 1125. 

hair, ccxcii. 

hymen, 1280. 

intestine, large and 

small, 1056. 

kidneys, 1271. 

larynx, 1177. 

liver, 1077. 

lungs, 1 156. 

lymphandchyle,lxxxix. 

membranes of encepha- 
lon, 766. 

mesentery, 1055. 

- muscular tissue, clxxv. 

neck of male bladder, 

1279. 

nerves, ccxxxvi. 

oesophagus, 1056. 

ovaries, 1274. 

pancreas, 1083. 

penis, 1279-80. 

peri n am m, 1279. 

pigment cells, cviii. 

prostate, 1279. 

prostatic part of ure- 
thra, 1279. 

salivary glands, 1011. 

scrotum, 1280. 
spleen, 1089. 
stomach, 1056. 
suprarenal capsule, 
1272. 
teeth, 981. 

enamel, 988. 

dentine, 985-6. 

cement, 989. 

textures, animal, xlxviii. 

vegetable, xxxvii. 

testes, 1274. 
thymus, 1185. 
thyroid body, 1181. 
trachea, 1157. 
tunica vaginalis, 1238. 
1277. 

ureters, 1271. 
urethra of female, 1278 
urinary organs, 1 270. - 
uterus, 1278. 
vagina, 1278. 
vasa deferentia, 1276. 
vulva, 1279. 
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Diaphragm, 366. 

— its foramina, 368. 

Diaphysis, cxxxiii. 

Diploe, cxxxvii. 

Diarthrosis, 181. 

Dissection of muscles of abdominal 
parietes, 354. 359. 

arm, 314. 

auricular region, 

244. 

back, 290. 296. 301. 

307. 

face, 245. 

foot, 411. 413. 

fore-arm, 330. 

g luteal region, 374. 
and, 346. 

head, 240. 

leg, 396. 402. 406. 

lumbar fascia, 362. 

neck, 265. 

orbit, 262. 

palate, 287. 

pharynx, 282. 

so ft palate, 287. 

tetnporo-maxillary 

region, 256. 

thigh, anterior, 382. 

internal, 389. 

— posterior,393. 

Dissector, directions to the, 240. 419. 
Duct, aberrant, of liver, 1073. 

of Barth oline, 1010. 

bile, common, 1075. 

biliary or hepatic, 1064, (o) 1069, 

(c) 1073. 

origins of, 1071. 

cystic, 1075. 

ejaculatory, 1249* 

nasal. 907. 

pancreatic, 1082. 

— — - parotid, 1008. 

Stenonian, 1008. 

thoracic, 651. 653. 

right, 651. 654. • 

Duct, Whartonian, 1009. 

Ducts of glands, in general, cccvi. 

Bellini, 1193. 

galactophorous, 1282. 

of kidney, 1 192. 

Ductus ad nasum, 908. 

arteriosus, 1128. 1130. 

closure of, 1133. 

communis choledochus, 1075. 

venosus, 1078. 1131. 

closure of, 1 1 33. 

fossa of, 1063. 

Ductfis Hiviniani, 1010. 

Duodenum, 1038, see Small Intestine. 
Dura mater, 751. 

Ear, 925. 

external, 925. 


Ear, external, cartilage of, 927. 

ligaments ot, 927 § 

muscles, extrinsic, 244. 

intrinsic, 927. 

internal, or labyrinth, 942. (See 

Labyrinth). 

nerves of, 952. ccxxiii. 

meatus of, external, 43, 929. 

-- internal, 43. 

middle, or tympanum (see Tym- 
panum), 931. 

ossicula of, 935. # 

Ejaculatory ducts, 1249. # 

Elastic fibres of cellular tissue, cxv. 

tissue, cxxii. # 

Eminences of bones, cxxxiii. ® 

Eminentia collaterals, 708. 710. 

papilLari^(tympanum), §34. 
Enamel-membrane, 989. 

Enamel, of teeth, 978. 

development of, 908. 

g pulp, 988. 9 

EnarthroSi|, 182. 

Encephalon, blood-vessels of, 759. 

development of, 759, 760. 

internal structure of, 729 

—745. 


grey matter of, ccii. 744. 

membranes of, 75 1 . 

primary divisions of, 680. 

weight of, 668. 

Endocardium, 1116. 

Endo-lyraph, 949, 950. 

Endosmosis, x xii . • 

Endosteum, cxliv. 

Epidermis, xcii. cclxxxiii. 

Epididymis, 1241. 

canal of, 1245. 

— lobes of, 1246. 

Epiglottis, cxxviii. 1163. % 

Epiphyses, clx. cxxxiii. # 

Epiploon, great, 1091. 

small, 1092. 

Epithelium, in general, xcii. 

of air-cells, 1 153. 

arachnoid, 756. 

arteries, eexliv. 


bladder, 1211. 

bronchi, 1 139. 

bronchia, 1 150. 

capsules of Malpighian 

bodies, 1197. 
ciliated, xeix. 
columnar, xewi. 

of conjunctiva, xevi. 

cornea, cclxxix. 

ducts of glands, cccvii. 

Eustachian tube, 941. 

Fallopian tube, external, 

1269. 


internal, 

1269. 
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Epithelium of gall bladder, xcvii. 1075. 

7 large intestine, 1044. 

lurynx, 1176. 

lymphatics, cclxiii. 

mouth, 1005. 

mucous membranes, xcii. 

cclxxviii. 

nasal fossae, 960. 

sinuses, 960. 

nose, 960. 

oesophagus, 1013. 

1 pericardium, xciv. 

rieritoneum, xciv. 1090. 

pharynx, 1013. 

: pleura, xciv. 

— — prostatic ducts, 1216. 

scaly or squamous, xciv. 

«. of semiriferous tubes, 1244. 

serous membranes, xciv. 

cclxxi. 

small blood-vessels, cclvi. 

f small intestine, xevi j. 

1031. 1034. f ' 

spheroidal, xeix. 

of stomach, 1027. 

stratified, xcv. 

of synovial membranes, 

cx«wii. cclxxiii. 

tongue, 1000. 

!_ trachea, 1138. 

transitional, xeix. 

of tubuli uriniferi, 1194. 

seminiferi, 1244. 

— « tunica vaginalis testis, 

1239. 

tympanum, 941. 

ureters, 1202. 

urethra, 1213. 

uriniferous tubes, 1194. 

uterus, 1263. 

vpgina, 1258. 

vas deferens, 1247. 

veins, cel. 

velum palati, 1005. 

ventricles of brain, 705. 

vesicular seminales, 1249. 

vulva, 1255. 

Epicondyle, 120. 

Epitrochlea, 120. 

Erectile tissue, general characters of, 
cclvii. 

of penis, 1220. 1224. 

vulva, 1255. 

Ergot, 708. 710, 

Eustachian tube, 45. 934. 

Excretion, ccxcvii. 

Exosmosis, xxii. 

Extractive matters, xxix. 

Eye, 903. 

appendages of, 903. 

ball or globe of, 909. 

brows, 903. 


Eye, chambers of, 920. 

coats of, 909. 

humours of, 909. 

aqueous, 920. 

crystalline, 923. 

vitreous, 921. 

lashes, 905. 

lens of, 923. 

lids, 903. 

cartilages of, 904. 

glands of, 905. 

mucous membrane, conjunc- 
tival, 908. 

iqembranes, 909. 

of aqueous humour, 91 1. 920. 

capsule of lens, 923. 

choroid, 911. 

cornea, 910. 

hyaloid, 921. 

iris, 914. 

Jacob’s, 918. 

pigment, cvi. 912. 

pupillary, 91 7. 

retina, 917. . 

Ruysch’s, 912. 

sclerotic, 910. 

vitreous humour, 921. 

muscles of, 261. 

nerve of (optic), ccxxiii. 746. 769. 

917. 

pigment, cvi. 912. 

teeth, 970. 

Face, bones of, 61. 

Facial angle, 98. 

Falciform process, 1305. 

Fallopian tubes, 1268. 

development of, 1276. 

fimbiise of, 1268. 

orifices of, 1269. 

Falx cerebri, 752. 

cerebelli, 753. 

Fascia, cxix. 425. 

Fascia abdominal, 355. 357. 360. 438. 

of biceps of arm, 435. 

— * 5 brachial, 434. 

cervical, deep, 429. 

superficial, 428. 

cos to- coracoid, 433. 

- cremasteric, 1235. 

cribriform, 447. 1304. 

dentata, 711. 

dorsal, of foot, 452. 

of fore-arm, 435. 

- of hand, 437. 

of head and neck, 428. 

iliac, 441. 1307. 

infundihuliform, 1237. 

intercolumnar, 356. 1235. 1287 

intercostal, 433. 

inter-muscular, 426. 

inter-muscular of arm, 434. 

thigh, 449. 
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Fascia inter-muscular of foot, 453. 

lata, 382. 447.| 

muscles of, 383. 449. 

of leg, 450. 

of upper limb, 433. 

of lower limb, 446. 

• lumborum, 362. 442. 

of mammary gland, 1281. 

obturator, 445. 

palmar, 437. 

parotid, 429. 

pelvic, 444. 

perineal, deep, 443. 1315. 

superficial, 442. 1314. 

• plantar, 411. 452. * 

pre vertebral, 431. 

propria, femoral, 1310. 

inguinal, 1237. 

— recto-vesical, 445. 

spermatic, 1235. 1287. 

superficial, 427. 

abdominal, 438. 

perineal, 442. 

of groin, 447. 1285. 

temporal, 259. 429. 

of thorax, 432. 

transversalis, 439. 1291. 1307. 

vesical, 445. 

Fasciculi graciles, 687. 729. 

teretcs, 687. 724. 729. 

— of muscle, clxv. 

of nerve, ccix. 

Fasciculus cuneatus, 686. 729. 

unci form is, 691. 742. 

Fasciola? cincrcte, 724. 

Fat, cviii. 

cells, cx. 

uses of, cxi. 

Fatty matters, xxxi. 

saponifiable, xxxi. 

unsaponifiable, xxxii. 

Fauces, 966. 1005. 

Femoral arch, 1303. 

deep, 1307. 

canal, 1308. • • 

hernia*, see llernia. 

ring, 1008. 

sheath, 1305. 

Fenestra ovalis, 933. 

• rotunda, 934. 

Fenestrated membrane, eexliv. 
of hair follicle, 

ccxci. 

Fibras areiformes, 688. 734. 

transversac, 734. 

Fibrin, xxvi. 

Fibro-cartilages, cxxxi. 

Fibro-serous membranes, cclxx. 

Fibrous tissue, cxviii. 

Fibrous cone, 739. 

Filamentous tissue, cxiii. 

Fillet, 738. 


Fillet of corpus callosum, 741. 

Fimbriai of Fallopian tube, 1268^ 
Fissure of' cerebellum, 722. 

Glaserian, 42. 84. 932. 

longitudinal of cerebrum, 690. 

pteiy go-maxillary, 85. 

sphenoidal, 51. 

spheno- maxillary, 85. 

Sylvian, 691. 

transverse of cerebrum, 711. 

of Santorini, 930. 

Flocculus, 722. # 

Foetus, circulation in, 1130. 

peculiarities of heart in, 1128. 

• liver in, 1077. 

lungs in, 1157? 

Folds, ary te no-epiglottidean, 1167. 

recto-uterine, 1C6 3. • 

vesical, 1208. 

vesico-uterine, 1263. 

Folia cerebelli, 735. 

Follicle, cccii. # 

of hair, ccxc. 

Follicles, sebaceous, ccxciv. 

Foramen, carotid, 44. 82. 

centrale (retina), 918. 

caecum of frontal bone, 38. 

toqgue. 999. 

condyloid, 31. 81. 82. 

dental, inferior, 7& 

infra-orbital, 62. 

intervertebral, 6. 

lacerum, anterius, 82. 

— posterius, 81. m 

magnum, 31. 

mastoid, 42. 

mental, 72. 

of Monro, 709. 717. 

obturator, 147. 

• occipital, 31. 

optic, 50, 51. * 

ovale (bonS), t?2. 82. 

of he iirt , 1127. 1129. 

1 133. 

vestige of, 1107. 

1113. 

— palatine anterior, 63. 81.^62. 

posterior, 81. 

parietal, 35. 

rotundum, 52. 

sacro-sciatic, great and small, 

220 . 

spheno-palatine, 70. 962. 

spinosum, 52. 82. 

of Steno, 63. 

— — — stylo-mastoid, 44. 82. 

supra-orbital, 37. 

thyroideum, 147. 

of Winslow, 1092. 1096. 

Foramina, Thcbesii, 650. 1 108. 

dental, superior, 62. 

of diaphragm, 368. 
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Foramina, malar, 66. 

5 — orbital, anterior and posterior, 

58 . 88 . 

Foreskin, 1217. 

Fomix, 707, 708. 

bulbs of, 699. 

fibres of, 741. 

Fossa of anti-helix, 928. 

canine, 62. 

— — cystis felles, 1063. 

digastric, 42. 

— >«-of ductus venosus, 1063. 

glenoid<>42. 

of helix, 928. 

iliac, HI. 1 

— — ischio- rectal, 1320. 

infra and supra-spinous, 111. 

*- jugular, 44. «• 

myrtiform, 62. 

• navicular, 50. 

navicuiaris, of urethra, 1228. 

f vulva, 1253. r 

ovalis, heart, 1107. % ' 

pituitary, 48. 

pterygoid, 50. 

spheno-maxillary, 85. 

subscapular, 109. 

temporal, &4. 

trochanteric, 156. 

zygomatic, 85. 

Fossae, nasal, 89. 959. 

of peritonajum, 1293. 

of skull, internal, 86. 

Forirchette, 1253. 0 

Fovea hemi-elliptica, 943. 

hemi-spherica, 943. 

Framulura pudendi, 1253. 

Fraenum linguse, 998. 

of lips, 966. r 

prspputii, 1217. 

Fringes, synov\?l, cclxxiii. 

Funiculi of nerve, ccix. 

Furcula of sternum, 102. 

Furrow, auriculo-ventricular, 1103. 

inter-ventricular, • 1 1 04. 

Furrowed band, 723. 

Galactophorous ducts, 1282. 
Gall-bladder, 1073. 

development of, 1076. 

varieties of, 1077. 

Ganglia, general anatomy of, ccvi. 

of auditory nerve, eexvi. ' 

cardiac, 892, 893. 

cephalic, 880. 

hypogastric, 899. 

inferior maxillary nerve, 792. 

lumbar, 890. 

lymphatic, cclxiv. 

mesaraic, 897. 

of nervi molles, 883. 

renal, 895. 

sacral, 890. 


Ganglia, solar, 894. 

* semi lunar, 894. 

of spinal nerves, 818. 

sympathetic nerves, ccvi. 879. 

thoracic, 887. 

Ganglialed cords, sympathetic, 879. 
cervical part, 881. 

- lumbar part, 889. 

sacral part, 890. 

— thoracic part, 887. 

Ganglion, azygos, 690. 

cervical, inferior, 886. 

. middle, 885. 

— — superior, 881. 

diaphragmatic, 894. 

on facial nerve, 795. 

of fifth pair, or Gasserian, 773. 

glosso-pbaryngeal, 801. 

impar, 890. 

j ’ugular, 801 . 
enticular, 778. 

Meckel’s, 782. 

ophthalmic, 778. 

otic, 792. 

petrous, 802. 

pneumo-gastric, 806. 807. 

of portio dura, 795. 

of Kibes, 884. 

semilunar, 894. 

spheno-palatinc, 782. 

submaxillary, 793. 

supra-renal, 895. 

thyroid, 885. 

Ganglion-globules, cxcv. 

Ganglionic corpuscles, cxcv. 

G astro- pulmonary mucous membrane, 
cclxxvi. 

Gelatin, xxix. 

Gelatinous compounds, xxviii. xxxii. 

nerve-fibres, cxciv. 

nature of, ccxxvii. 

Germinal spot, 1268. 

vesicle, 1268. 

Gums, 967. 

Gimbdrnat’s ligament, 1303. 
oinglymus, 183. 

Glabella, 37. 

G lands, secreting, General Anatomy of, 
ccxcvii. 

acini of, ccciv. 

cellular tissue of, cccv. 

compound, ccciii. 

conglomerate, ccciv. 

crypts, cccii. 

ducts of, cccvi. 

envelope of, cccvi. 

forms of, cccii. 

lacunae, cccii. 

lobules of, ccciii. 

lymphatics of, ccdv. 

multilocular crypts, ccciii. 

nerves of, cccv. 
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Glands parenchyma of, cccvi. 

* peculiar, cccv. 

racemose, ccciii. 

reservoirs of, cccvi. 

simple, cccii. 

substance of, cccv. 

tubular compound, ccciv. 

simple, cccii. 

vesicles of, ccciii. 

vesicular, ccciii. 

vessels of, cccv. 

Gland, or Glands, accessory of parotid, 
1007. 

anti-prostatic, 1229. 9 

agminated, cccv. 1035. 

— arytenoid, 1177. 

— of Bartholine, 1255. 

Brunner's, 1037. ccciv. 

buccal, 967. 

ceruminous, cccii. 930. 

Cowper’s, 1229. 

epiglottic, 1177. 

gastric, tubular, 102t>. 

follicular, 1027. 

of Havers, cclxxiii. 

labial, 966. 

lacryinal, 906. 

of large intestine, 1043. 

laryngeal, 1177. 

lingual, 1001. 

liver, 1057. See Liver. 

mammary, 1280. 

Meibomian, 905. 

molar, 967. 

of mucous membrane, cclxxxi. 

. mucilaginous of Havers, cclxxiii. 

oesophageal, 1016. 

of Pacchioni, 753. 

palatine, 1006. 

pancreas, 1080. See Pancreas. 

parotid, 1007. 

of Peyer, 1035. 

pineal, 717. ccv. 

pituitary, 699. ccvi. 

pharyngeal, 1013. * • 

of prepuce, 1218. 

— — prostate, 1214. 

anterior, 1229. 

salivary, 1007. 

sebaceous, ccxciv. 

of skin, ccxciv. 

small intestine, 1034-7. 

solitary, cccv. 1 036. 

— — — sublingual, 1010. 

submaxillaiy, 1009. 

- - sudorifeious, ccxciv. 

tliymus, 1182. 

tliyioid, 1178. 

tracheal, 1138. 

of Tyson, 1218. 

uterine, 1263. 

- of vulva, 1255. 


Glands, Lymphatic, General Anatomy 
of, cclxiv. * 

conglobate, cclxiv. 

Descriptive Anatomy, 

651. 

axillary, 664. 

bronchial, 663. 

cervical, 666. 

inguinal, 656. 

lumbar, 660. 

mediastinal, 663. 

mesenteric, 652. 

— oesophageal, 663. 

— popliteal, 656. 

thoracic, 663. w 

Glandula socia parotid is, 1007. " 

Glandular Pacchioni, 753. 

Gians penis, 1217. • • 

clitoridis, 1253. 

Glenoid cavity, 112. 

fossa, 42. 

— a ligament, 205. * 

Globuliif, Jxxv. Ixxvi. 

Globus major and minor, 1241. 
Glomeruli of kidney, 1195. 

Glottis, 1167. 

rima of, 1169. 

Glycerine, xxxi. * 

Gomphosis, 180. 968. # 

Graafian vesicles, 1267. 

development of, 1275. 

Granules, elementary, xlv. 

Groin, anatomy of, 1285. 

Growth, Ixi. # • 

Gubcrnaculum testis, 1277. 

Gullet, 1013. 

Gyri of brain, 690. 

operti, 691. 

Gyrus fqpicatus, 693. 

fibres of, 741. m 

llicmatin, lxxv., Ix^vi. a 
Hmmatosin, lxxv. 

Hairs, cclxxxix. 

attachment of, ccxci. 

chemical nature of, ccxciii. 

development of, ccxcii. # 

distribution of, ccxciii. 

follicles, ccxc. 

growth of, ccxcii. 

medulla, ccxc. 

parts of, cclxxxix. 

reproduction of, ccxciii. 

roots of, ccxc. 

stem of, cclxxxix. 

vessels and nerves of, ccxc.- ccxcii. 

Ilalitus of blood, Ixxii. 

Ham, region of the, 597. 

Hamulus of cochlea, 947. 

— sphenoid, 50. 

Harmonia, 180. 

Haversian canals, cxxxvii. 

glands, cclxxiii. 
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Heart, 1101-1133. 

apex of, 1102. 1104. 

atrium of, right, 1 105. 

-Kft, 1112. 

auricles, in general, 1 103. 

auricle of, left, 1 112. 

capacity of, 1125. 

development of, 1125. 

fibres of, 1119. 

walls of, 1124. 

right, 1105. 

M capacity of, 1 125. 

v — development of, 1 125. 

fibres of, 1119. 

— j walls of, 1JL24. 

auricula or auricular appendix, 

left, 1113. 

• 'auricular appendix, 

right, 1105. 

bone of, 1117. 

cavities of, 1103. 1105. 

c size of, 1125. < 

cellular tissue of, 111ft 

chorda; tfendinem of, left ventricle, 

1115. 

right, 1109, 

1110. 

column® cwnem of, left ventricle, 

, 1114. 

right, 1109. 

development of, 1 125. 

double, 1105. 

fibrous rings of, arterial, 1117. 

-« 1 auriculo ven- 

tricular, 1117. 

fibrous structures of, 1117. ( See 

also Valves.) 

foetal, 1 128. 

foramina of, see Foramen.and Fora- 
mina. „ 

fossa ovajis of, 1107. 

furrow, auriculo-ventricular, 1103. 

inter-ventricular, 1104. 

muscular fibres of, 1118. 1 122. 

auricular, 1 1 19. 

ventricular, 1120. 

musculi papillares of, left ven- 
tricle, 1115. 

right HOD. 

pectinati of, left auricle, 

1113. 

right H07. 

nerves of, 893. 1 P2. 

office of, ccxxxix. 

orifices of, aortic, 1115. 1117. 

auriculo-ventricular, 

left, 1113. 1115. 

right, 1108, 1109. 

pulmonary, 1109. 1117. 

size of, ] ] 25. 

— septum, 1103. 

auricular, 1107. 


Heart, septum, ventricular, 1108. 

serous coat, external, 1 1 16. 

internal, 1 1 16. 

sinus venosus of, left, 1112. 

right, 1105. 

structure of, 1116. 1123. 

sulci of, 1 104. 

valves of, Eustachian, 1107. 

1127. 1130. 

mitr.il or bicuspid, 1115. 

Thebesian, 1108. 

, valves of, tricuspid, 1109. 

valves,auriculo-ventricular, left, 

1115. 

right, 1109. 

sigmoid or semilunar, 

left, 1116. 

right, 11C9. 1111. 

ventricles, in general, 1104. 

ventricle of, left, 1113. 1116. 

capacity of, 1 125. 

fibres of, 1 120. 

walls of, 1114. 

1124. 

right, 1108. 1112. 

capacity of, 1125. 

fibies of, 1120. 

walls of, 1124. 

vessels of, 1 1 22. 

vortex of, 1121. 

weight of, 1123. 

Hearts, lymphatic, cclxviii. 

Helicine arteries, 1222. 

Helicotrema, 947. 

Helix, 926. 

muscles of, 928. 

process of, 927. 

Hemispheres, cerebellar, 721. 

— cerebral, 690. 

Hernia.*, abdominal, 1284. 

anatomy of, femoral, 1303. 

inguinal, 1294. 

congenital, 1295. 

coverings of, femoral, 1 309. 

_.L inguinal, direct, 1299. 

oblique, 1295. 

director iutcrnal, 1297. 

in the female, 1300. 

femoral, 1309. 

diagnosis, 1310. 

fascia propria of, 1310. 

infantile, 1296. 

— inguinal, direct and oblique, 

1294. 

diagnosis of, 1301. 

oblique or external, 1294. 

in the female, 1297. 

operations for, inguinal, 1301. 

femoral, 1310. 

sac of, 1295. 

scrotal, 1295. 

Hiatus Fallopii, 43. 
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Hilus of kidney, 1188. 

liver, 1062. 

spleen, 1084. 

1 Iippocaittpus major, 707 710. 

minor, 708. 710. 

Ilorseshoe-kidncy, 1189. 

Humours, of eye, 909. 920. 921. 923. 
Hymen, 1255. 

development of, 1280. 

Ileo-caccal, or lleo-colic valve, 1045. 
Ileum, 1040. (See Small Intestine.) 
llio-pectincal eminence, 142. 

line, 150. 

Incisor teeth, 968. ^ 

Incisura intcrtragica, 926. # 

Incus, 937. 

Infundibula of kidney, 1192. 1201. 
Infundibulum (brain), 699. 

(cochlea), 946. 

( heart), 1108. 

Inguinal canal, 1292. 

fossae, of peritonaeum, 1293. 

hernia, (see Hernias). 

pouches, peritonaial, 1293. 

Tnterarticular cartilage, cxxxi. 180. 
Intervertebral substance, 187. 

Intestine, large, 1041. 

caecum, 1044. 

coats of, 1042-3. 

colon, 1047. 

development of, 1056. 

divisions of, 1041. 

follicles of, 1043. 

glands of, 1043. 

lymphatics of, 1048—51. 

mucuous membrane of, 

•1043. 

rectum, 1048. 

structure of, 1042. 1050. 

tubuli of, 1043. 

valve of, 1045. 

vessels and nerves of, 

1048. 1051. 


Intestine, small, 1029. 

capillaries of, 1083-36. 

coats of, 1029—31. 

convolutions of, 1040. 

crypts of, 1034. 

development of, 1056. 

divisions of, 1029. 

— duodenum, 1038. 

epithelium of, 1031-34. 

follicles of, 1034. 

glands of, 1034. 

— agminated, 1035. 

Brunner’s, 1037. 

solitary, 1036. 

. — tubular, 1034. 

ileum, 1040. 

jejunum, 1040. 

lacteals of, 651. 1033. 

mesentery of, 1030. 


Intestine, small, mucous membrane of,' 
1031. 

structure of, 1029. 

tubuli of,. 1034. 

valves of, 1031. 

vessels and nerves, 1037. 

1039, 1040. 

villi of, 1032. 

Involuntary muscles, clxxii. 

Iris, 914. 

nerves of, ccxvii. 

Irritability, muscular, clxxvii. » 

duption after 

death, clxxxiv. 

Ischio- rectal fossa, ft20. 

Island of Red, 691. 693. • 

Isthmus faucium, 966. 1005. 

Vieusseniif 1107. • 

Iter a tertio ad quartum ventriculum,717. 

ad infundibulum, 717. 

Ivory of teeth, 974. 

Jacjpb’s tnemhianc, 918. _ 

Jejununf, 1040. See Small Intestine. 
Joint, anktc, 231. • 

elbow, 206. 

hip, 222. 

movements of, 184. 

lower jaw, 195.* 

knee, 224. . 

shoulder, 204. * 

movements of, 184. 

wrist, 211. 

Joints, in general, 179. 

movements of, 1 82. m 

synoviaT membranes of, cclxxiii. 

Kidneys, 1187. 1198. 

adipose capsule of, 1189. 

cal ices of, 1 192. 1201. 

capillaries of, 1 195. 

*coat of, fibrous, 1189. 

corpuscles of, Malpighian, 

1191. If95. # 

cortical substance of, 1190, 

1191. 

development of, 1271. 

ducts of, 1192. 

Bellini’s, 1193.* 

glomeruli of, 1195. 

hilus Qr fissure of*. 1188. 

horseshoe, 1189. 

infundibula of, 1192. 

lymphatics of, 1 197. 

medullary substance of, 1 190, 

1191. 

nerves of, 1 197. 

papillae of, 1 191. 

parenchyma of, 1198. 

— : pelvis of, 1192. 1201. 

primitive or primordial, 1271 

pyramids of, Ferrein’s, 1193. 

Malpighi’s, 1190, 

1191. 
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Kidneys, sinus of, 1190. 

— — p- structure of, 1189. 

tukuli of, convoluted, 1 193. 

Ferrein’s, 1193. 

straight, 1193. 

structure of, 1194. 

varieties of, 1 189. 

veins of, 1197. 

vessels of, 1194-7. 

— distribution of, 1 195. 

weight of, 1187. 

Labki pudendi, 1252. 

major*, 1252. 

minora, 1254. 

Labyrinth or internal ear, 942. 

membranous, 943. 948. 

nerves of, 952. ccxxiii. 

1 . osseous, 042, 943. 

its lining membrane, 

948. 

vessels of, 95 1. 

Lacrymal apparatus. 90(5. « 

canals, 906. # 1 

• cariNirula, 906. 

gland, 906. 

- papilla, 904. 

puncta, 904, 907. 

sac. 907. 

muscle of, 248. 

Lacteals, tfiil. 1033. 1037. 

general anatomy of, eclx. 

cclxii. 

Lactiferous ducts, 1281. 

Lccuna magna, 1229. f 
Lacunae of bone, cxl. 

origin of, clviii. 

mucous, cccii. 

Lamellae of bone, cxxxix. cxlii. 

Lamina cinerea, 700. 

crjbrosa of ethmoid, 56. 

sclerotic, 910. 

temporal bone, 44. 

vasculosa, of retina, 920. 

spiralis, of cochlea, 946. 

membranacea, 950. 

Laminated tubercle, (cerebellum) 723. 
Larynx, 1158. 

articulations of, 1166. 

cartilages of, 1159. 

ossification of, 1 178. 

— : structure of, 1164. 

development of, 1177. 

glands of, 1177. 

interior of, 1167. 

ligaments of, 1164-6. 

mucous membrane of, 1176. 

muscles of, 1170. 

— action of, 1175. 

■ pouches of, 1 1 69. 

■ ventricles, or sinuses of, 1 1 69. 

> vessels and nerves of, 1177. 

vocal cords of, 1168. 


Lemniscus, 738. 

Lens, crystalline, 923. 

Lenticular ganglion, 778. 

bone, 937. 

Lienculi, 1089. 

Ligaments in general, cxix. 181. 
Ligaments, acromio-clavicular, inferior, 

6 203. 

superior. 

203. 

. — alar of axis, 195. 

knee, 229- 

annular of wrist, anterior 

and posterior, 217. 
4 436. 

of ankle, anterior, 

451. 

internal, 

451. 

external, 

452. 

of radius, 209. 

— anterior of fingers, 216. 

carpus, 212. 

elbow, 208. 

arcuate, 367. 

arytcnn-epigloltic, 1 1 66. 

astragalo-calcancal, exter- 
nal, 233. 

inter- 
osseous, 233. 

poste- 
rior, 233. 

astragalo-scaphoid, 235. 

atlo-axoidean, anterior,193. 

posterior, 193. 

of bladder, anterior, 445. 

1208. 

lateral. 446.1208. 

calcaneo-cuboid, internal, 

234. 

inferior, 

233, 234. 

superior, 

* « 233. 

scaphoid, external, 

235. 

inferior, 

234. 

capsular of hip, 222. 

knee, 226. 

. shoulder, 204. 

thumb, 215. 

carpal, dorsal, 213. 

palmar, 213. 

carpo-metacarpal, 214. 

central of spinal cord, 675. 

ciliary, of eye, 913. 

coccygeal, 218. 

common vertebral, ante- 
rior, 186. 

■■ ■- ■ — - posterior, 187. 
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Ligaments, conoid, 204. 

. — of larynx, 1165. 

* coracoid, 204. 

-^pfroraco- acromial, 204. 

— - clavicular, 203. 

humeral, 205. 

costoclavicular, 202. 

coracoid, 433. 

sternal anterior, 

200 . 

posterior, 200. 

transverse, anterior, 

199. . 

middle. 

1$9, 

posterior, 

198. 

vertebral, 198. 

xiphoid, 200. 

cotyloid, 223. 

crico- arytenoid, 1166. 

thyroid, 1 165, 1 166. 

• crucial, 227. 

cruciform, 192. i 

deltoid, 231. 

denticulate, 757. 

dorsal, of carpus, 213. 

metacarpus, 214. 

metatarsus, 237. 

tarsus, 236. 

falciform of liver, 1060. 

fibular, anterior, 231. 

middle, 231. 

posterior, 231. 

— gastro-lienal, 1085. 1093. 

gastro-phrenic, 1021. 5 

CJiinbernat’s, 1303. 

glenoid, 205. 

hyo-epiglottic, 1166. 

ilio-femoral, 223. 

lumbar, 218. 

inter-articular, costal, 198. 

of hip, 223. 

inter-clavicular, 202. 

inter-osseous, astragalo-b.il- 

caneal, 233. 

carpal, 213. 

metacarpal, 

214,215. 

— — calcanco-cu- 

• boid, 234. 

tarsal, 236. 

metatarsal, 

238. 

tarso- metatar- 
sal, 237. 

costo-trans- 

verse, 199. 

peroneo- tibia], 

229. 

inferior, 

230. 


Ligaments, inter-osseous, radio-ulnar, 
209. • 

inter-spinous, 191. 

inter-transverse, 191. 

inter-vertebral, 187. 

lateral, of carpus, external 

and internal,212. 
214. 

elbow, external 

and internal, 
206. 

knee, cxteftial, 

• 225. 

internal, 

224. • 

maxilla, external, 

and internal, 
• 196. • 

ankle, external, 

and internal, 
231. 

m fingess, 216. 

toes, 239. 

of larynx, 1 f64. 1166. 

of liver, 1060. 

long plantar, 233. 

metacarpal, dorsal, 214, 

• 215. 

intemsseous, 

214, 215. 

palmar, 214, 

215. 

of thumb, 215. 

metatarsal, dorsal, 238. • 

plantar, 238. 

— — mucous, 228. 

of nucha, 293. 

obturator, 222. 

v occipito-atloidean anterior 

and posterior, 194. 

axcydewi, 195. 

■ — — — odontoid, 195. 

orbicular. 209. 

ovarian, 1263-6. 

palmar, of carpus, 213. 

fingers, 216. • 

of patella, 226. 388. 

peroneo- tibial, superior, 

229. 

inferior, 

230. 

of phalanges, fingers, 

216. 

toes, 239. 

phreuico-lienal, 1085. 

of pinna of ear, 927. 

plantar, long, 233. 

posterior, of carpus, 212. 

elbow, 208. 

knee, 225. 

posticum Winslowii, 225. 

Pou part's, 355. 1286. 

4 S 
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Ligaments, processuum obliquorum,190. 

* pterygo-maxillarj, 254. 

pubic, anterior, 221. 

posterior, 221. 

pubo-prostatic, 1208. 1214. 

pyramidal, of larynx, 1 165. 

radio-carpal, anterior, 212. 

posterior, 2 12. 

rhomboid, 202. 

round, of radius and ulna, 

210 . 

ii hip, 223. 

k liver, 1060. 

— uterus, 1264.1278. 

sacro-coccygeal, anterior 

and posterior, 218. 

sacro-iliac, anterior, 219. 

— fc fi oblique, 219. 

posterior, 219. 

sacro-sciatic, anterior, 219. 

posterior, 220. 

sacro- vertebral, 217., 

stellate, 198. , 

2 sternal, 201. 

sterno-clavicular, anterior 

and posterior, 201. 202. 

— stylo- maxillary, 196. 431. 

sitf>-fl<ivous, cxxiii. 190. 

1 — sub-pifbic, 221. 

supra-spinous, 191. 

suspensory, of penis, 1218. 

liver, 1060. 

tarsal, of eyelid, 905. 

« drrsal, 236. 

plantar, 236. 

tarso-meta tarsal, 237. 

teres, of hip joint, 223. 

radio-ulnar, 210. 

of thumb, 215., 

, thyro-arytenoid, inferior, 

• qnd superior, 1168. 

thyroepiglottic, 1 166. 

thyro-hyoid, 1165. 

tibio-tarsal, 232. 

transverse, costal, external 

, and internal, 199. 

metacarpal, 215. 

metatarsal, 239. 

of acetabulum, 

223. 

atlas, 192. 

knee, 228. 

til : o-fibular, 230. 

of ankle, 230. 

trapezoid, 204. 

triangular, 221. 443. 

of urethra, 1316. 

* of tympanic bones, 938. 

malleus, 939-40. 

incus, 940. 

stapes, 940. 

of uterus, 1263. 


Ligaments of uterus, broad or falciform, 
1263. 

— round, 1264. 

vaginal of hand*'217. 

vertebral, 186. 

yellow, of spine, cxxiii. 

190. 

Ligamentum latum pulmonis, 1140. 

arctialum, 367. 

nucha:, 293. 

Ligature of the brachial artery, 531. 

carotid, common, 470. 

iliac, common, 568. 

external, 584. 

internal, 571. 

femoral, 595. 

sub-clavian, 503, 

Ligula, (fourth ventiicle,) 724. 

Limbus lutcus, 918. 

Linca alba, 361. 

aspera, 156. 

splendens, 757. 

Lips, 966. 

Liquor Cotunnii, 948. 

corneas, 911. 

Morgagni, 923. 

sanguinis, Ixx. lxxviii. 

seminis, 1251. 

Lithotomy, 1321. 

Liver, 1057-79. 

aberrant ducts of, 1073. 

accessory, 1079. 

capillaries of, 1070. 

cells or corpuscles of, 1072. 

coats of, 1065. 

congestion of, 1070. 

development of, 1077. 

ducts of, 1064. cccv. 

course of, 1069. 

— distribution of, 1071. 

external to liver, 1073-6. 

excretory apparatus of, 1073-6. 

varieties of, 1077. 

fissures of, 1062. 

— foetal peculiarities of, 1077. 

fossa of, 1063. 

— hilus of, 1062. 

ligaments of, 1060-1. 

lobes of, 1061. 

lobules of, 1065. 

structure of, 1069. 1 

— lymphatics of, 1064. 

nerves of, 1065. 

structure of, 1065. 

varieties in the, 1079. 

vessels of, 1063. 

course, 1067. 

distribution, 1070. 

vessels of, distribution in the 

foetus, 1078; 

weight of, 1058. 

Lobes of cerebellum, 722. 
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Lobes of cerebrum, 691. 

liver, 1061, 1062. 

lung, 1142. 

Lobule of ear, 926. 

Lobules of glands, ccciii. 

particular glands, see those 

Glaods. 

Lobulus anonymus, 1062. 

caudatus, 1062. 

quadratus, 1062. 

Spigelii, 1062. 

Locus niger, ccv. 737. 

perforatus, anterior, 700. 

posterior, 699. • 

Luctte vesicale, 1209. 

Lunula*, of nails, cclxxxviii. 

valves of heart, 1112. 

Lungs, 1 139-1158. 

air-cells of, 1150. 1152. 

tubes of, 1149, 1150. 

subdivision of, 1151. 

capacity of, 1143. 

capillaries of, 1 154. 

cellular tissue of, 1146. 

changes at birth, 1157. 

colour of, 1145. 

development of, 1156. 

fissures of, 1142. 

foetal, 1157. 

form of, 1141. 

gravity, specific, of, 1144. 

lobes of, 1142. 

lobules of, 1146. 

structuie of, 1149. 

lymphatics of, 1156. 

nerves of, 1156. 

root of, 1142. 1148. 

size and weight of, 1 142. 

structure of, 1146. 

texture of, 1144. 

vessels of, pulmonary, 1147. 

1153. 

bronchial, 1154. 

Lymph, Ixxxv. • 

corpuscles, Ixxxvi. 

plasma of, Ixxxvi. 

duct, right, 651. 654. 

Lympha'iic System, General Anatomy 

of, cclx. 

"■ — glands, cclxiv. 651. 

structure of, cclxv. 

uses of, cclxvi. 

hearts, cclxviii. 

outline of, Ixxxv. 

vessels, cclx. 

afferent, cclxv. 

coats of, cclxiii. 

— developmentof.cclxix. 

- — distribution of, cclx. 

■ — efferent, cclxv. 

lacteal, cclxii. 

origin of, cclxi. 


Lymphatic vessels, plexuses of, t cclx. 
cclxv. 

structure of, cclxiii. 

termination of, cclxviii. 

valves of, cclxiv. 

vessels and nerves of, 

cclxiii. 

vital properties of, 

cclxiv. 

Lymphatics, Descriptive Anatomy of, 
651. • 

of the abdomen, Q?>6. 

arm, 664. 

bladdeP, 657. 

head, 665. 

heart, 662. 

intestines, small, 64 2. 

1037. 

kidneys, 658. 

leg, 655. 

limb, lower, 655. 

• upper 664. 

*— liver, 659. • 

loins, 660. 

lungs, 661. 

mesentery, 65 2. 

neck, 66$. 

oesophagus, 662. 

pancreas, 659.* 

pelvic viscera, 657. 

pelvis, 657. 

penis, 657. 

rectum, 658. • 

sci* turn, 657. 

spleen, 659. 

stomach, 658. 

testicle, 658. 

thorax, 661. 

— thymus gland, 663. 

thyroid gland, 663. 

uterus, #58." 

Lyra, 710. 

Macula germinativa, 1268. 

Malleolus, external, 165. 

internal, 161. 

Malleus, 936. 

Malpighian corpuscles, kidney, 1191. 

1195, 

spleen, 1088. 

Mammae, 1280. 

structure, 1281. 

— varieties, 1283. 

vessels and nerves, 1282. 

Manubrium, 101. 

Margaric and stearic acids, xxxi. 
Margarin, xxxi. 

Marrow of bone, cxliv. 

Mastoid cells, 931. 934. 

Massa vel moles carnea, 414. 

Matrix, see Uterus. 

of uail, cclxxxviii. 

Meatus, auditory, external, 43. 929. 

4 s 2 
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Meatus, auditory, internal, 43. 

of nose, inferior, 69. 71. 91. 

962. 

middle, 53. 91. 962. 

superior, 58.91. 961. 

urinarius, female, 1212. 1254. 

— male, 1223. 

Mediastinum, anterior, 1099. 1140. 

— posterior, 1099. 1140. 

testis, 1242. 

Medulla of bone, cxliv. 

Medulla oblongata, 682. 

— back of, 687. 723. 

* columns of, 684. 

— course of, 729. 

grey matter of, 731. 

i i exeix. 

internal structure of, 

729. 

weight of, 672. 

spinalis, 673. 

Medullary substance of kidney, 1190-1. 
Meibomian glands, 905. ' 

Mcmbrana ad a man tin a, 989. 

fusca, 910. 

nictitans, 906. 

— pupj|llaris, 917. 

— sacciform is, 211. 

- tympani, 931. 

Membrane of aqueous humour, 911.920. 

arachnoid, 755. 

capsulo-pupillary, 924. 

, choroid, 911. 

costo-ccatoid, 433. 

crico-thyroid, 1165, 1166. 

hyaloid, 921. 

Jacob’s, 918. 

pituitaiy, 959. 

— thyro-hvoid, 116b. 

Schneiderian, 959. 

Membranes' of the brain and spinal cord, 
751. 

development of, 

76 6. 

mucous, serous, &c., see 

' Serous membranes. Mucous mem- 
branes, &c. 

Membranous labyrinth, 943. 948. 

portion of urethra, 1227. 

Meninges, 751. 

Mesenteric glands, 652. 

Mesenteries, 1091. 1093. 

Mesentery, 1030. 1093. 

-- ■■ development of, 1055. 

Meso-csecum, 1044. 1093. 

colon, 1047. 1093. 

rectum, 1049. 1094. 

Mcsorchium, 1238. 1277. 

Metacarpus, 133. 138. 

Metatarsus, 171, 178. 

Milk-teeth, 973. 

Modiolus, 946. 


MolaT teeth, 971. 

— glands, 967. 

Mons veneris, 1252. 

Morsus diaboli, 1269. 

Mouth, 96 6. 

Mucous membranes, general anatomy 
of, cclxxv. 

alveoli of, cclxxxi. 

attachment of, cclxxvi. 

basement membrane of, 

cclxxviii. 

corium of, cclxxviii. 

cclxxx. 

— divisions of, cclxxv. 

epithelium of, xcii. 

cclxxviii. 

folds and valves of, 

cclxxvii. 

follicles of, cclxxxi. 

gastro- pulmonary, 

cclxxvi. 

genito-urinaiy, cclxxvi. 

glands of, compound, 

cclxxxii. 

simple, cclxxxi. 

mammary, cclxxvi. 

nerves of, cclxxxii. 

papillm of, cclxxx. 

physical properties of, 

cclxxvii. 

regeneration of, cclxxxiii. 

* secretion of, cclxxxii. 

structure of, cclxxviii. 

lubuli of, cclxxxi. 

vessels of, cclxxix. 

villi of, cclxxx. 

Mucus, cclxxxii. 

Multicuspidate teeth, 971. 

Multilocular crypts, ccciii. 

Muscles, conti action of, clxxviii. 

origin and insertion of, clxiv. 

clxx. 

penniform, clxv. 

— r semi- penniform, clxvi. 

sheaths of, clxv. 

structure of, clxiii. 

Muscles, Descriptive Anatomy of, 240. 

tables of, 419. 

abdominal, 353. 

abductor digiti minimi, 349. 

- ■■■ pedis, 413. 

indicis, 351. 

oculi (rectus exter- 

mis), 263. 

pollicis, 347. 

- - pedis, 412. 

— ■ ■- accelerator u rinse, 1230. 

accessorii orbicularis oris, 255. 

accessorius (pedis), 414. 

— ad sacro-lumbalem, 

303. 

adductor brevis, 391. 
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Muscles, adductor digiti minimi, 350. 

longus, 391. 

magnus, 391. 

oculi (rectus inter- 

^ nus), 263. 

pollicis, 348. 

'pedis, 416. 

anconeus, 341. 

anti-tragicus, 928. 

of anus, 1051-5. 

arm, 325. 

arytamoidcus, 1174. 

arytamo-epiglottideus, 1174. 

attollens auric a lam, 245. 

■ oculum (rectus df supe- 
rior), 262. 

attralicns aurem (anterior), 245, 

auriculares, superior, posterior, 

et anterior, 245. 

azygos uvula;, 288. 

of back, 290. 

basio-glossus, 274. 

biceps femoris, 394. 

flexor cubiti, 326. 

biventer cervicis, 307. 

maxillaiis, 270. 

brachialis anticus, 327. 

buccinator, 253. 

bulbo-cavernosus, 1230. 

caninus, 251. 

cerato-glossus, 274. 

cervicalis ascendcns vel descen- 

dens, 303. 

chondro-glossus, 274. 

ciliaris, 247. 

circuinflexus palaii, 288. 

coccygeus, 1055. 

— complexus, 306. 

minor, 305. 

compressor naris, 249. 

saccculi laryngis, 1174. 

urethra;, 1231. 

ven«p dorsalis penis, 

1230. 

constrictor pharyngis, inferior, 

283. 

medius, 284. 

; superior, 285. 

isthmi faucium, 289. 

vagina;, 1258. 

coraco- brachialis, 325. 

hyoideus, 276. 

corrugator supercilii, 247. 

cremaster, 359. 1235. 

crico-arytamoideus lateralis, 

1171. 

posticus, 1171. 

thyroideus, 276. 1170. 

crureus, 387. 

cucullaris, 291. 

. deltoid os, 320. 

depressor anguli oris, 252. 


Muscle, depressor cpiglottidis, 1174. 

■ — — labii inferioris, 253. 

superioris *alseque 

nasi, 250. 

oculi (rectus inferior), 

263. 

detrusor urins, 1210, 

diaphragm a, 366. 

digastricus, 270. 

dilatator naris, anterior, 251. 

posterior, 250. 

of ear, external, 244. 927^ 

internal, SjjJ9. 

ejaculator semims, 1230. 

erector clitofldis, 1253. 

penis, 1229. • 

spinas, 301. 

extensor cvpi radialis b^vior, 

340. 

longior, 339. 

ulnaris, 342. 

coccygis, 3J0. 

— 2 a cruris, 38 o! 

A digiti minimi, 342. 

— digitorum brevis pedis, 

399. 

communis, 341. 

glongus pedis, 398. 

indicia, 345. 

ossis inetacifrpi pollicis, 

343. 

primi internodii pollicis, 

343. 

pollicis proprius, 397- 

secundi internodii polli- 
cis, 344. 

of eye, 261. 

face, 244. 

flexor accessorius, 414. 

- — brevis digiti minimi, 349. 

petlis, 416. 

digitonlm (led is, 413. 

carpi radialis, 332. 

ulnaris, 333. 

digitorum pofundus, 335. 

sublimis, 333. 

longus digitoium £edis, 

408. 

. pollicis pedis, 

409. 

pollicis brevis, 347. 

pedis, 415. 

Iougus, 337. 

of foot, 411. 

forearm, 330. 

■ — gastrocnemius, 403. 

gemellus inferior, 380. 

superior, 380. 

genio-hyo-glossus, 274. 

hyoideus, 273. 

glutiuus maximus, 374. 

medius, 376. 
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Muscle, glutneus minimus, 377. 

gracilis, 390. 

■ -Guthrie’s, 1231. 

of hand, 346. 

head, 240. 

— hip, 374. 

hulicis major, 928. 

minor, 928. 

Houston's, 1230. 

hyo-glossus, 273. 

iliacus, 372. 

p— indicator, 345. 

infraycostales, 364. 

infra- spinatus, 322. 

inter-costafes extern i, 364. 

— 1 ■ - ■ ■ intemi, 364. 

inter-ossci mantis dorsales, 350. 

r 1 « palmares, 352. 

pedis dorsales, 417. 

pi an tares, 418. 

inter- spinales, 309. 

inter-transversales, 311. 

ischio-cavernosus, 1229. * 

o fl ary non, 1170. * 

— action of, 1175. 

latissimus dorsi, 293. 

— laxator tympani major, 939. 

■ mjnor, 939. 

of leg, 396. r 

levcltor anguli oris, 251. 

scapula;, 297. 

ani, 1053. 

glaudulai thyroidcm, 

, iibo. 

labii inferioris, 253. 

superioris, 251. 

alacque nasi, 249. 

menti, 253. 

oculi, 262. 

palati, 287. 1 

palpebra;, 248. 

jproprius ala; nasi, pos- 
terior, 250. 

anteiior, 251. 

— prostata;, 1054. 1215. 

uvulse, 288. 

levatoies costarum, 365. 

linguahs, 1002. 

superficialis, 1001. 

trails versus, 1002. 

longissimus dorsi, 304. 

longus colli, 281. 

of lower limb, 370. 

lumbricales mantis, 337. 

pedis, 414. 

mallei externus (laxator tym- 
pani, major), 939. 

internus. 939. 

mas&eter, 257. 

multifidus spina*, 308. 

mylo-hyoideus, 272. 

■ myrtiforrais, 250. 


Muscle, naso-labialis, 25 6. 

of neck, 265. 

nose, 958. 

obliquus abdominis externus, 

355. 1286. 

internus, 356r 1288. 

auris, 928. 

capitis inferior, 311. 

superior, 31 1. 

oculi inferior, 264. 

superior, 263. 

obturator externus, 381. 

— internus, 379. 

occipito-frontalis, 241. 

a oiuo-hyoideus, 276. 

opponent, digiti minimi, 350. 

pollicis, 347. 

orbicularis latus, 247. 

oris, 255. 

— palpebrarum, 246. 

of palate, 287. 1006. 

palato-glossus, 289. 

pharyngeus, 289. 

pa I maris brevis, 349. 

longus, 332. 

pectineus, 390. 

pectoralis major, 315. 

minor, 317. 

of penis, 1229. 

perinseum, 1015-5. 1314. 

peroneus brevis, 401. 

longus, 400. 

tertius, 399. 

of pharynx, 283. 1013. 

plantaris, 405. 

platysma myoides, 267. 

popliteus, 407. 

posterior auris, 245. 

pronator quadratus, 338. 

radii teres, 331. 

psoas magnus, 371. 

parvus, 373. 

pterygoideus externus, 260. 

internus, 259. 

* pubo urethrales, 1232. 

pyramidales abdominis, 360. 

. — nasi, 249. 

pyiiformis, 378. 

quadratus femoris, 381. 

lumborum, 361. 

menti, 253. 

quadriceps cruris, 385. 

icctus abdominis, 359. 

capitis anticus major, 280. 

minor,281. 

posticus major, 3 10. 

minor, 31. 

femoris, 386. 

lateralis, 281. 

— oculi externus, 263. 

inferior, 263. 

— — internus, 263. 
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Muscle, rectus oculi superior, 262. 

retrahens auriculam, 245. 

rhomboideus major, 297. 

minor, 296. 

risorius, 254. 

rotatores spins, 309. 

sacro-coccygis, 310. 

lum balis, 303. 

salpingo-pharyngeus, 285. 

sartorius, 384. 

Santorini’s, 1231. 

scalenus anticus, 278. 

medius, 279. 

posticus, 279. m 

semi-spinalis colli, 308. 

— dorsi, 308. 

semi-mcmbranosus, 395. 

semi- tendinosus, 394. 

serratus magnus, 318. 

posticus inferior, 298. 

— — — superior, 298. 

soleus, 404. 

sphincter ani externus, 1052. 

intcrnus, 1051. 

pupill®, 915. 

vaginae, 1258. 

vesicro, 1210. 

spinalis dorsi, 305. 

cervicis, 306. 

splenius capitis, 299. 

colli, 299. 

stapedius, 940. 

sterno-cleido-mastoideus, 268. 

hyoideus, 275. 

thyroideus, 276. 

stylo-glossus, 271. 

hyoideus, 271. 

pharyngeus, 271. 

subclavius, 317. 

subcrureus, 388. 

subscapularis, 324. 

superior auris, 245. 

supinator radii brevis, 345. 

longus, 338. 

supra-spinatus, 321. 

temporal, 258. 

tensor fasciee latrn, 383. 

palati, 288. 

taTsi, 248. 

tympani, 939. 

vaginae femoris, 383. 

teres major, 323. 

minor, 322. 

of thigh, 382. 

thyro'ftrytmnoideus, 1173. 

epiglottideus, 1174. 

hyoideus, 276. 

tibialis anticus, 396. 

posticus, 410. 

of tongue, 1001. 

trachelo-mastoideus, 305. 

tragicus, 928. 


Muscle, tiansversalis abdominis, 358. 

1288. , 

cervicis, 305. 

nasi, 249. 

transversus auricul®, 928. 

pedis, 416. 

perinsi, 1230. 

alter, 1231. 

* — trapezius, 291. 

triangularis oris, 252. 

sterni, 365. 

triceps extensor cruris, 385. 

QUbiti, 328. 

trochlearis, 263. 

of tympanum, 939. 

— — upper limb, 313. 

ureters, 1210. 

urethra, ?229. 

vastus externus, 386, 

internus, 387. 

Wilson’s, 1232. 

* — 7/ygomaticus major* 252. 

minor, 252. 

Muscular contractility, x*xv. clxxvii. 

i— sound, clxxix. 

Muscular tissue, General Anatomy of, 
clxiii. 

chemical natureof,clxxiv. 

connexion wjth tendons, 

clxx. 

development of, clxxv. 

elementary particles of 

clxvii. 

.fasciculi ofL clxv. • 

fibres of, clxvi. 

filaments of, clxvii. 

of heart, clxxiii. 1118. 

involuntary or plain, 

, clxxii. 

nerves of, clxji. ccxri. 

regen^iii^on of, clxxvi. 

stri® of, clxix. 

vessels of, clxx. 

vital properties of, clxxvii. 

voluntary, or striped, 

clxiii. m 

Musculi papillfires, left ventricle, 1115. 

right venti icle, 11 09. 

pectinati, left auricle, 1113. 

right auricle, 1 107. 

Nails, cclxxxviii. 

growth of, cclxxxix. 

matrix of, cclxxxviii. 

reproduction of, cclxxxix. 

Nares, anterior, 89. 955. 959. 

posterior, 82. 956. 1013. 

septum of, 90. 958. 

Nasal cartilages, 956. 

duct, 907. 

Nates (of brain), 719. 

Nerves, General Anatomy of, ccix. 
cerebro spinal, ccix. 
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Nerve, cerebro-spinal afferent, ccxxxvi. 

r brandies of, ccxi. 

communications of, ccxii. 

— - with sympathetic, 

ccxxx. 

compound, ccxxv. 

connexion with nervous 

centre, cxcviii. ccxiv. 

— ganglia, 

ccviii. 

development of, ccxxxvi. 

■ efferent, ccxxxvi. 

■ extremities, peripheral, of 

c<jxvi. 

— i fasciculi of, ccix. 

funiculi of, ccix. 

fibres of, ccxi. 

f intracranial portions of, 

eexv. 

motor, ccxxxvi. 

nerves of, ccxii. 

t - neurilema of, ccx. , 

organic in faience of, 

* ccxxxv. 

origins of, ccxiii. 

apparent, eexv. 

real or deep, ccxiv. 

piculiarities of, ccxxiv. 

t — plexuses of, ccxii. (See 

Plexuses of nerves.) 

reflex, ccxxxiv. 

relation of to sympathetic, 

ccxxix. 

— 1 reunion *af, ccxxxviii. 

loots of, ccxiii. ccxxxvi. 

motor, ccxiv. 

sensory, ccxiv. 

sensory, ccxxxvi. 

sheaths of, ccx* 

i simple, cxxxvi. 

'Structure of, ccix. 

terminations of, eexvi. 

in ciliary ligament, 

ccxvii. 

- electric organs, 

ccxxiii. 

internal ear, 

ccxxiii. 
-iris, ccxvii. 

• muscles, clxxii. 

eexvi. 

nose, ccxxii. 

Pac.nian bodies, 

ccxxi. 

retina, ccxxiii. 

skin, frog, ccxvii. 

man.ccxviii. 

tadpole, 

ccxvii. 

- teeth, ccxxii. 

- tongue, ccxxii. 

— vessels of, ccxi. 


Nerve, cerebro-spinal, vital properties of, 
ccxxxiv. 

sympathetic, ccxxvi. 

constitution of. ccxxxii. 

differences in, ccxxvii. 

general characterof, ccxxvi. 

— relation to cerebro-spinal 

nerves, ccxxix. 

relation to roots of spinal 

nerves, ccxxxii. 

- structure of, ccxxvi. 

Nerves, Descriptive Anatomy of, 7G7. 
Nerv. abducent, (r) 749. (r) 794. 

accessory, spinal, (»•) 732. 750. (c) 

812. (hr) 813. 

accessory to obturator, 859. 

acromial, 830. 

articular, of shoulder joint, 835. 

037. 

elbow joint, 842. 

hip joint, 859.871. 

knee, 859. 864.872. 

876. 

auditory, (r) 749. (c) 794. 800. 

952. ccxxiii. 

auiicular, anterior, 788. 

great, 829, 

• posterior, 797. 

auricular, of auriculo-temporal, 

788. 

— par vagum, 809. 

second cervical, 823. 

auriculo-temporal, 788. 

axillary, 836. 

buccal, or buccinator, 787. 

■ of facial, 799. 

- cardiac, inferior, 886. 

middle, or deep, 885. 

pneumogastric, 811. 

superior, or superficial, 882. 

- cavernous, of penis, 900. 

- cervical, divisions of, anterior, 827. 

833. 

-posterior, 821. 
superficial, 828. 

cervico-facial, 799. 

chorda tympani, 796. 

cilary, long, 777. 916.' 

short, 779. 916. ccxvii. 

circumflex of arm, 836. 

clavicular, 830. 

coccygeal, divisions of, anterior, 

865, 866. 

posterior, 

826. 

cochlear, 953. 955. 

communicant tibim, 873. 

- perouei, 873. 876. 

- of Cotunnius, 784. 

- cianial, see f'ranial Nerves. 

- cruiul, anterior, 859. 

internal, 858. 
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Nerve cutaneous, radial, 847. 

* ulnar, 842. 

abdominal, anterior, 852. 

lateral, 852, 853. 

— external, of arm, 839. 

(median), 847. 

of thigh, 857. 

internal, of arm, 837. 

small, 838, 

(median), 846. 

~ of thigh, 861. 

1 middle, of thigh, 861. 

obturator, 858. 

plantar, 874. , 

thoracic, anterior, 850. 

lateral, 849. 

dental, anterior, 781. 

inferior, 790. 

posterior, 780. 

descendens noni, 815. 

diaphragmatic, 831. 

digastric, 797. 

digital, on dorsum of foot, 877, 878. 

hand, 842. 847. 

median, 844. 

plantar, 874, 875. 

radial, 847. 

ulnar 842. 

dorsal, divisions of, anterior, 848. 

poslcnor, 823. 

of penis, 868. 

dorsi-lumbar, 853, 854. 

of dura mater, 772. 774. 

facial, (r) 749. (c) 794, ( hr ) 795. 

of femoral artery, 860. 

frontal, 775. 

of gall-bladder, 896. 

gastric, 812. 1028. 

genito-crural, 856. 

- — glosso- pharyngeal, (r) 733. 750. 
(c) 801. (br) 802. 

gluteal, infeiior, 869. 

superior, 853. 

— — gustatory, 789. 

hajmorrhoidal inferior, 869. *899/ 

— — superior, 898. 

of hcait, 893. 

hepatic, 896. 

hypo-glossal, (r) 732. 750. (e) 813. 

(/>r)8 15. 

ilio-hypogastric, 855. 

- inguinal or ilio-scrotal, 855-856. 

infra- maxillary, 799. 

orbital, 781. 

of facial, 799. • 

trochlear, 777. 

inguino-cutaneous, 857. 

intercostal, 848. 

lower, 851. 

upper, 849. 

intcrcosto-humeral, 851. 

inter- osseus anterior, 844. 


Nerve, intcr-osseus posterior, 848. 

of intestines, 897. • 

ischiadic, great, 870. 

small, 869. 

Jacobson’s 802. 

labial, 781. 791. 

— of labyrinth, 952. 

lachrymal, 775. 

of Lancisi, 703. 

laryngeal, external, 810. 

inferior, or recurrent, 810. 

superior, 809. • 

lingual, (r ) 750. (<*813. {br) 815. 

of fifth 1 789. 

glosso-pharyngeal, *104. 

lumbar, divisions of, posterior, 825. 

anterior, 853. # 

lumbo-sacral,*B53, 854. 866.' v 

malar, subcutaneous, 780. 

of facial, 799. 

masseteric, 787. 

— i- maxillary, inferior, 796 -791. 

r superior, 779-785. 

median, 843. 

mental, 791. 

motor of eye, common, (r) 747. (c) 

769. ( br ) 770. * 

external, (r) 749. ( c ) 

T94. • 

musculo-cutaneous, 839. 

of leg, 877. 

spiral, H45. 

mylo-hyoid, 791. 

nasal, 7m (br) 777. • 

of sphenopalatine ganglion, 

784. 

vidian nerve, 785. 

. naso-palatine, 784. 964. 

*obfcirator, 858. 

occipital (of facial), 797. 

.greay B82. 

of third cervical, 823. 

small, 829. 

oculo-nasal, 776. (b) 777. 

oesophageal, 812. 

olfactory, (r) 745. (b) 768. 963. 

ccxxii. 

ophthalmic, (c) 774. 

optic, (r) 746. (c) 769. 917. 

ccxxiii. 

orbital, 780. 

ovarian, 901. 

palatine, anletior or larger, 783. 

external, 783. 

posterior or smaller, 783. 

palmar cutaneous, 844. 

ulnar, deep, 843. 

superficial, 842. 

— palpebral, 776. 781. 

pathetic, (r) 747. (c) 771. 

perforans Casserii, 840. 

perineal, 868. 
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Nerve, peroneal, 876. 

petrosal, superficial, large, 785. 

external (sympa- 
thetic), 796. 

in the figure, 

803. 

small, 804. 

pharyngeal, 809. 882. 

of g 1 osso- pharyngeal, 804. 

phrenic, 831. 

plantar, external, 875. 

internal, 874. 

pneumo-vaslric, (r) 733-750. (c) 

805. (hr) 8J)8. 

— I - popliteal, external, 876. 

internal, 87 1 . 

portio dura, (r) 749. (c) 794. ( hr ) 

• 795. 1 

mol 'is, (r) 749. (c) 794. ( hr ) 

800. 952, 

pterygoid, 788. 

pudendfd, inferior, 870. « 

pudic, 867. r 

pulmonary, of pneumogastric, 

811. 


radial, 847. 

recurrent, laryngeal, 810. 

renal, 894. v 

posterior, 889. 

respiratory, external, 834. 

sacral, divisions of, anterior, 865. 

posterior, 825. 

saphenous, long, or interna], 863. 

— t short, «r external, 873. 

sciatic, great, 870. 

small, 869. 


spermatic, 895. 

spheno-palatine, 780. 782. 

spina], 817. (See Spinal Nerves.) 

accessory, (r) 732. 750. (<*) 

812.813, 


splanchnic, great, 688. 

small, 889. 

smallest, 889. 

splenic, 896. 

« stylo-hyoid, 797. 

— - - sub-cutaneous, of neck, 799. 

-malar, 780. 


sub-occipital, 822. 827. 

sub- scapular, 836. 

supra-clavicular, 830. 

■ superficial cervical, 828. 

— cardiac, 882. 

supra-maxillary, 79o. 

supra -orbital, 776. 

scapular, 835. 


trochlear, 775. 

- sympathetic, see 


Sympathetic 


N erves. 

temporal, deep, 786. 

of facial, 799. 

superficial, 788, 789. 


Nerve, temporal, of temporo-malar, 780. 

temporo -facial, 798. 

malar, 780. 

thoracic, anterior, 836. 

posterior, 834. 

thyroid, 885. 

tibial, anterior, 878. 

posterior, 874. 

tonsillar, 804. 1007. 

trifacial, or trigeminal, (r) 748. (c) 

772. (hr) 774-791. 

trochlear, (r) 747. (c) 771. 

tympanic, 802. 

of tympanum, 941. 

ulnar, 840. 

of Wrisberg, 838. 

uterine, 901, 902. 

in gravid state, 902. 

vaginal, 901." 

vagus, (r) 733. 750. ( c ) 805. (hr) 

808. 

of vas deferens, 900. 

vesicular seminates, 900. 

vestibular, 952. 954. 

vidian, 784. 

Nerve-cclls, corpuscles or vesicles, oxov. 

development of, ccxxxviii. 

of encephalon, cciii.-vi. 

ganglia, cevii. 

spinal cord, exeix. 

office of, ccxxxiv. 

Nerve- fibres, cxc. 

afferent, ccxxxiv. 

axis of, cxcii. 

of cerebto-spinal nerves, ccxi. 

development of, ccxxxvi. 

efferent, ccxxxiv. 

of encephalon, ccii.-v. 

of ganglia, cevii. 

gelatinous, cxciv. 

nature of, ccxxvii. 

office of, ccxxxiv. 

origin of, in grey matter, cci. 

ganglia, ccviii. 

of particular nerves, ccxxiv. 

spinal cord, cc. 

sympathetic nerves, ccxxvi. 

tubular, cxci. 

varicose, exciii. 

Nervi molles, 883. 

Nervous System, General Anatomy of, 
clxxxvi. 

cerebro-spinal centre of, 

exeix. 

— nerves of, 

ccix. 

divisions or parts of, 

cl xxxv ii. 

functions of, clxxxvi. 

ganglia of, ccvi. 

sympathetic portion of 

ccxxvi. 
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Nervous System, vital properties of, 
ccxxxiv. 

Nervous System, Descriptive Anatomy 
of r 667-902. 

cerebro- spinal axis, 667. 

cranial nerves, 767. 

spinal nerves, 817. 

sympathetic nerve, 879. 

Nervous Substance, clxxxviii. 

cells or corpuscles of, 

cxcv. 

of cerebro-spinal centre, 

exeix. 

chemical natur^ of, 

• clxxxviii. 

of encephalon, grey.cciii. 

726. 

white ,ccii. 

726. 

fibres of, gelatinous, 

cxciv. 

tubular, cxci. 

varicose, cxciii. 

of ganglia, ccvii. 

spinal cord, grey, 

exeix. 

white, cc. 

spinal nerves, ccxi. 

structure of, clxxxix. 

of sympathetic, ccxxvi. 

vesicles of, cxcv. 

Nervus impar, 677. 

Neurilema, ecx. 

Neurilema of cord, 755. 

Nipple, 1280. 

Nodule, cerebellum, 723. 

Noduli Arantii, 1111. 1116. 

Nodus encepliali, 688. 

Nose, 955. 

alas of, 957. 

bones of, 83. 89. 956. 

cartilages of, 956. 

fossa; of, 89. 959. 

mucous membrane of, 959. 

muscles of, *249. * ® 

nerves of, ccxxii. 963. 

septum of, 90. 958. 

skin of, 958. 

vessels of, 962. 

Notch, cotyloid, 147. 

'■ sacro-sciatic, great and small, 

150. 

sigmoid, 74. 

Nuclear fibres, lix. 

Nucleolus, xlii. 

Nucleus, xlii, 

changes in, lix. 

division of, xlviii. 

origin of, xlv. 

Nutrition of textures, lx. 

Nutritive secretion, ccxcvii. 

Nymphas, 1254. 


(Esophagus, 1013. 

development of, 1056. 

Olecranon, 126. 

Oleic acid, and Olein, xni. 

Olfactory bulb and nerve, 745. 768. 
963. ccxxii. 

Olives, or Olivary bodies, 685. 731. 
Omenta, 1091. 

Omentum, gastro-hepatic, 1022. 1092. 

g astro-colic, 1022. 1091. 

gastro*splenic, 1022. 1085. 

1093. • 

great, 1091. 

small, 1092. 

sac of, 1092. • 

Opening, saphenous, 448. 1305. 

Optic thalami, 707. 715. ccv. 

commissure, 7<Jb. 747. * 

nerve, (r) 746. 769. 917. ccxxiii. 

tract, 697. 746. 

Ora serrata, 914. 917. 

Orbicular bone, 937. 

Orbits, Q‘/ 9 

muscles of, 261. 

nerves passing into, 771. 

number of bones in, 89. 

Organ of Rosenmiiller, 1271. * 

Organon adamantine, §88. 

Organs of circulate, 1098. < 

deglutition, 965. 

digestion, 965. 

proper, 1016. 

generative, female, 1252. 

• — male, 1214. • 

development of, 1274. 

mastication, 965. 

respiration, 1134. 

senses, 903. 

purine, 1187. 

development of, 1270. 

voice u l 15th • 

Osmazomc, xxx. 

Os orbiculare seu lenticulare, 937. 

— planum, 57. 

— tinea;, 1261 . 

— uteri, externum et internum, 126J. 
Ossa triquetra, 32. 60. 

\V ormiana, 32. 

Ossicula auditus, 935. 

Ossification, in general, cxlvii. 

of cartilages, cxxviii. cli. 

centres of, clxii. see also 

each Bone. 

i a tra- membranous, cxlviii. 

intra-cartilaginous, cli. 

periods of, clxii. see also 

each Bone. 

sub-peiiosteal, clix. 

Osteo-dcntine, 981. 

Ostium abdominale, of Fallopian tube, 
1269. 

uterinum, 1269. 
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Otic ganglion, 79V. 

Otolilhes vel otoconia, 950. 

Ovaries, 1266. 

— ■ development of 1274. 

Graafian vesicles of, 1267. 

ligaments of, 1263-6. 

— ■ - structure of, 1267. 

vessels and nerves, 1269. 

Ovicapsule, 1268. 

Ovula of Naboth, 1263. 

Ovum, 1268. 

-- development of, 1275. 

Pacinian bo!*cs, ccxix. 

end Of perve-fibre in, ccxxi. 

— function of, ccxxii. 

structure of, cxx. 

vessels of, ccxxii. 

I'alSte, 1003. 

arches of, 287. 1005. 

hard, 81. 1004. 

soft, 287. 1005. 

"'muscles of, 287. ,100?. 

Palpcbra*, 903. 

Palpebral cart'ilagcs, 904. 

muscles, 246. 

Pampiniform plexus, 645. 1251. 1270. 
Pancreas, 1080. 

development of, 1083. 

«Juct of, l?l82. 

fluid of, 1083. 

lesser, 1081. 

structure of, 1082. 

vessels and nerves of, 1083. 

— weight of, 14)8 1 . 

Pancreatic duct, 1083. 

juice, 1083. 

Panniculus adiposus, cix. ccxcii. 
Papilla lacryrnalis, 904. 

Papillae, conjunctival, 908. «» 

cutaneous, cclxxxvi. 

dental, 983. 

mucous, cclxxx. 

conicaj, 1000. 

fil i formes, 1000. 

fungiformes, 1000. 

— * oesophageal, 1016. 

vallaUe, 999. 

of kidney, 1191. 

Par irigeminum, 748. 772. 

vagum, 733. 750. 805. 808. 

Parenchyma of glands, cccvi. 

of kidney, 1198. 

Parenchymal tissue, exit*. 

Parotid gland, 1007. 

Pars intermedia of vestibule, 1256. 
Patella, 160. 

Pecten, 144. 

Pectiniform septum, 1220. 

Peculiarities of arleries, see each Artery. 
Peduncles of cerebellum, 718. 720. 735. 

cerebrum. 697. 736. 

corpus callosum, 701. 705. 


Peduncles of pineal gland, 717. 741. 
Pelvis, 149. 

r articulations of, 217. 

axis of, 152. 

brim and outlet of, 1 50. 

dimensions of, 154. 

inclination of, 151. 

of kidney, 1192. 1201. 

Penis. 1217. 1225. 

corpus cavernosum, 1218. 

- spongiosum, 1223. 

development of, 1279. 

glans of, 1217. 

helicine arteries of, 1222. 

ligament, suspensory of, 1218. 

muscles of, 1229. 

nerves and lymphatics of, 1224. 

vessels of, 1221. 

Penniform muscles, clxv. 

Perforated space, anterior, 700. 

posterior, 699. 

Pericardium. 1100. 

Perichondrium, cxix. exxv. 

Perilymph, of labyrinth, 948. 
Peiiumum, 1313. 

development of, 1279. 

muscles of, 1229. 1314. 

Periodontal membrane, 968. 
Periosteum, cix. cxxxiv. cxliii. 

of teeth, 968. 

Peristaltic action, 1030. 

Peritonaeum, 1090-6. 

continuity of, traced, 1094. 

folds of, 1091. 

fossae or pouches of, 1293. 

ligaments of, 1091. 

mesenteries of, 1093. ' 

omenta of, 1091. 

structure of, 1090. 

vessels and nerves, 1096. 

Pes anscrinus, 798. 

accessorius, 710. 

hippocampi, 710. 

Petrous bone, 42. 

1 Pia niatcr, 754. 

of cord, 755. 

Pigment cells, liv. cvi. 

Pigmentum, cclxxxiv. 

of eye, cvi. 912. 

Pillars of fauces, 1005. 

fornix, 709. 

diaphragm, 367. 

Pineal gland, 717. 

Pinna, 925. 

muscles of, 244. 927. 

Pituitary body, 699. 

membrane, 959. 

Phalanges of fingers, 135. 139. 

toes, 173. 178. 

Pharynx, 283. 1012. 

muscles of, 283. 1013. * 

action of, 286. 
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Plasma of chyle, Ixxxvm. 

lymph, lxxxvi 

blood, Ixx. 

Pleura costa hs, 1140 

of mediastinum 1 140 

pulmonalis 1139 

Pleure, 1099 1139 

structure of, 1141 

Pi i xi srs of Nerves ccxu 

aortic, 897 

infeiior, 898 

hiachial, 83 3 

branches of, 836 

cudiac, 891 

carotid, 884 * 

cervical, 828 

po tcnoi, 823 

— ( a liac , 895 

coionar), auterioi, 892 

posteiior, 893 

of the stomach, 

896 

hepatic , 896 

hypog istric 898 

inferior, f 99. 

lumbar, 854 

blanches c f, 055 

r — mesentc lie, inferior 898 

suienoi, 897 

— — cpsophage il, 812 

— — phalange il 804 809 882 

— — phicnic 894 

pulmonuy intei 101 812 892 

— posterior, 807 812 893 

len il, 895 

sacral, 866. 

sol ir, 893 

— spurn itic, 895 

pa tell ir 863 

picveitcbnl, 880 

— cavernous, 885 

— cpigastnc 893 

• diaphragmatic, 894 

supia renal, 8 ) > 

pant reatu , 896. • • 

hcmoirhoidil, infeiior, 899 

— supenor, 898 

prostatic , 900 

splenic, 896 

tonsillu, 804 

vcitebral, 887 

caidiac, supeifictal, 892 

deep, 892 

gangliosus, 899 

iniraoibital, 782 

intoi mesenteiie, 897 

ovarian, 901 

— pelvic, 899 

tympimc, 803 942 

■ ■ — vesical 899 

Plexuses oi Lymphatics, cclxi cclxv 
Plexusls of Veins, uxlix 


Plexuses, choroid, 707 713 

minor, 72£ 

ovarian, 645 1270 

pampiniform, 645 1251 

1270 

pterygoid 617 

prostatic, 1216 

spermatic, 645 1251 

— uteunc 1265 

Plic\ centralis ictimr 918 

semi lunans, 906 

Plic i senm-lu wares, 1208 1263 • 
Pomum Adxim, 1160 ^ 

Pons \ irolii 682 6f^ 

internal stiucturc of, 733 

weight of, 672 9 

Popliteal spat e, 597. 

Pores of skin ce xc* m 

Porta or portal fiasure, 1062 
Porti I can'll;,, 1068 

circ uJ ition, cexl 

— — — vein, 646 9 106^ (c/) 1067. 
Porno dbn, nene, (i ) 749 794, 795 

mollis — (i)748 794 800 952 

Pouches, liryn 0 cal, 1169 
1 oupart « li n anu nt, 355 1286 
Picfonnative n embiane, 687 • 

Piepuce, 1217. • 

Primitive band or ixis of jierve fibre 
c\u it 

Pioccss, acromion, 1 10 

basil xr, 32 

clinoid 48 50 

cochle^nfoim, 45 934 » 

coraco d, 1 11 

coronoid, 73 

h unuldi, 50 

of helix 927 

jnastoid, 42 

pterygoid 50 m 

sphenoidal, 70 

styloid 44 * 

vaginal, 44 

— vermiform 721 

inferior, 722, 723 

Pioc esses of bones cxxxin 

ciliary (eye) 913 921 

Proees us a cerebelload mcdullam, 720. 

pontem 720 

testes, 7 18,7 19, 

720 738. 

arcifoimes, 688 

gracilis (of malleus), 937. 

vaginalis peritomei, 1238. 

1277. 

remains of, 1237 

Promontory of tympanum, 933. 

Prostate gland, 1214 

development of, 1279 

levator muscle of, 1054 

surgical anatomy ot,1317 

Prostatic portion ot urethra, 1225 
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Prostatic portion, development of, 1279. 

% sinus, 122G. 

Protein, xxvi. 

compounds, xxiv. 

Pudendum, 1252. 

Puncta lacrymalia, 904. 907. 

Pupil of eye, 914. 

Pylorus, 1020. 1028. 

Pyramid, in tympanum, 934. 

of cerebellum, 723. 

Pyramids, anterior, 684. 730. 

« — posterior, 687. 729. 

of kidney, 1190. 1191. 

of FerK?in, 1193. 

Malpighi, 1190. 1191. 

Quadrigeminal bodies, 7 1 8. 

Racemose glands, ccciii. 

• Raphe of perinamm,«1234. 1280. 
Receptaculum chyli, 653. 

Rccto-ulcrine folds, 1263. 

vesical cul-de-sac, 1206. 

^olds, 1*208. 0 

Rectum, 1048. (See Intestine,*iarge.) 

structweof, 1050. * 

surgical anatomy of, 1318. 

Regeneration of bone, clxiii. 

— « cartilage, cxxxi. 

cellular tissue, cxviii. 

— fibrous tissue, exxi. 

hair, ccxciii. 

mucous membranes, 

cclxxxiii. 

muscular tissue, clxxvi. 

— % nails, ccjjxxxix. 

nerves, ccxxxviii. 

serous membranes, 

cclxxii. 

skin , ccxcvi. 

textures, lxiii. 0 

Rones succ^nturiati, 1 198. 

Reservoirs of glandsu cccvi. 

Restiform bodies, 685. 729. 735. 

Retc mirabile, eexliii. 

— - mucosum, xcvii. cclxxxiv. 

vasculosum testis, 1244. 

Reticular tissue, cxiii. 

Reticulated white substance, 694. 
Retina, 917. 

Retro-peritonaeal membrane, 1090. 
Rigor mortis, clxxxiv. 

Rima glottidis, 1169. 

Ring, abdominal, external, 355. 1287. 

interna], 441. 1291. 

femoral, 1308. 

Hoots of nerves, cranial, 745 to 750. 

spinal, 676. 727. 818. 

Rugaa of mucous membrane, cclxxvii. 
Sac lacrymal, 907. 

of omentum, 1092. 

Sacculus vestibuli, 949. 

Sacrum, 13. 27. 

Saliva, 1010. 


Salivary glands, 1007. 

development of, 1011. 

Saphenous nerves, 863. 873. 

opening, 448. 1305. 

veins, 639. 640. 

Saicolemma, clxvi. 

Sarcous elements, clxvii. 

Satellite veins, eexlix. 

Scala lympani, 947. 

vestibuli, 947. 

Scal.u of cochlea, 947. 

Scarf-skin, cclxxxiii. 

Schindylesis, 180. 

Schneiderian membrane, 959. 

Sclerotic, 910. * 

Scrobiculus coidis, 1018. 

Scrotum, 1234. 

development of, 1280. 

Sebaceous glands, ccxciv. 

Secreting apparatus, ccxcviii. 

cells, eexeix. 

fringes, ecci. 

glands, cc xcvii. 

membrane, ccc. 

surfaces, ecci. 

increase of, ccei.— ii. 

Secretion, ccxcvii. 

cell-agency in, eexeix. 

conditions of, ccxcviii. 

nutritive, ccxcvii. 

reservoirs of, cccvi. 

source of, ccxcvii. 

Sella Turcica, 48. 

Semen, 1251. 

Semicircular canals, 944. 

membranous, 949. 

Seminal animalcules, 1252. 

ducts, 1249. 

vesicles, 1248. 

Seminiferous tubes, 1243. 

Sernipcnniform muscles, clxvi. 

Senses, Organs of, 903 to 964. 
Sensibility, xxxv. 

Septa, intermuscular, 426. 

Stfptuld renum, 1190. 

Septum of auditory ampulla;, 950. 

crurale, 1308. 

of heart, auricular, 1 1 07. 

development of, 1126. 

1127. 

ventricular, 1108. 

lucidum, 707. 708. 

— - of medulla oblongata and pons, 

734. 

nares, 90. 958. 

nose, cartilaginous, 958. 

osseous, 90. 

pectiniforme, 1220. ? 

scroti, 1234. 

subarachnoid, 756. 

of tongue, 1003. 

Serous membranes, cclxix. 
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Serous membranes, arrangement of, 
cclxix. 

fluid of, cclxxi. 

folds of, cclxix. 

inflammation of, cclxxu. 

reparation of, cclxxu. 

strut ture of, cclxx. 

vessels and nerves of, 

rclxxi. 

Serous vessels, cclvu. 

’"erum, lxv. Ixxiv. 

Sheath of muscles, clxv. 

femoral, 1305. 

of rectus muscle, 360. 

Sheaths of tendons, cclxxv. 124. “ 
Sigmoid cavity, humerus, 120. 

ulna, 127. 

notch, lower jaw, 74. 

flexure of colon, 1048. 

valves, pulmonary, 1111. 

aortic, 1116. 

Sinus, basilar, 638. 

cavernous, 637. 

nerves near, 770. 

circular, 637. 

of iris, 913. 

of jugular vein, 619. 

kidney, 1190. 

lateral, 636. 

longitudinal, infeiio), 636. 

superior, 635. 

occipital, antcnor, 6 <8 

postt nor, 637. 

petrosal, mfenoi, 638. 

superior, 637. 

of portal vein, 648. 

poculans, 1226. 1279. 

piostatic, 1226. 

straight, 636. 

transverse. 638. 

uro- genitalis, 1274. 1278. 

venosus, left, 1112. 

— — — right, 1105. 

of vestibule, 949. 

Sinuses, aortic, 457. 1 116. • * 

ethmoidal, 59. 961. 

frontal, 39. 91. 961. 

of larjnx. 1 169. 

mastoid (cells), 931-4. 

maxillary, 64. 91. 

sphenoidal, 48. 91. 

ot \ alsalva, aoitic, 457. 1116. 

— pulmon.ny, 1112. 

(venous) of cranium, 635. 752. 

— confluence of, 635. 

Skeleton, 1 . 

connexions of, 1 79. 

human, distinctions of, 94. 

Skin, cclxxxm. 

basement membrane of, cc’xxxiv. 

colour of, evil. 

conum of, cclxxxiv. 


Skin conum, chemical nature of, 
cclxxjtvm. 

cuticle, cclxxxm. * 

chemical nature of, cclxxxiv. 

cutis vera or conum, cclxxxiv. 

derma or conum, cclxxxiv. 

epidermis or cuticle, cclxxxm. 

functions ot, ccxrvi. 

fuirows of, cclxxxvi. 

glands, sebaceous, ccxciv. 

sudoriferous, ccxciv. 

nails and haus of, cclxxxtin 

nerves of, cexvin. cglxxxvii. 

papillae of, cclxxi- 

pigmcntum of, -few. cclxxxiv. 

poits of, ccxcv. 

reproduction of, texevr. 

rete mucosumjof, cclxxxiv. , > 

true, cclxxxiv. 

\ easels of, cclxxxvn. 

vital properties of, ccxcvi. 

Skull, base of, 80. 

bones of, 29. 

« analogy 9 with vcrtcbia>- 

92. 

connexion of, 77. 

external surface, 80. . 

front of, 83. f 

general conformation of, 79. 

internal surface, 85 

■ fossm of, 86. 

sides of, 84 

Smegma pneputu, 1218. 

Spermatic coid, 1233. 

covenngs of, 1233. 

fascia, 1235. 1287. 

vessels, 1250. 

Spermatozoa, 1252. 

Spinal coid, general anatomy of, exeix. 

central can il of, 680. 

columns of, 67 /. 726. 

* > 2 — » their couise, 

729 . 

commissures of, 678. . 

hssurts of, 675. 

internal stiucture of, 726. 

ligament of, 675. i 

or mairow, 673. 

membranes of, 751. 

sections of, 678. 

weight of, 673. 

Spinal neives, 817. 

divisions of, anterior, 826. 

posterior, 820. 

ganglia of, 818. 

roots of. 676. 727. 818. 

General Anatomy of, see 

Nerves, general anato- 
my of. 

Spleen, 1084-90. 

absorbents of, 1089. 

accessory, 1089. 
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Spleen, capillaries of, 1088. 

coats of, 1086-7. 

•corpuscles of, 1088. 

development of, 1089. 

lulus or fissuie of, 1084. 

ligaments of, 1085. 

nerves of, 1089. 

size and weight of, 1085. 

structure of, 1086. 

substance of, 1088. 

trabecube of, 1087. 

vessels of, 1087. 

— uses oL 1090. 

Splcnculi, 10d5\ 

Spongy portion of * rcthra, 1227. 
Stages, 937. 

Stearin, xxxi. 

i StcllyU of Verheyce, 1197. 

Stcnonian duct, 1008. 

Stomach, 1020. 

alveoli of, 1025. 

capillaries of, 1028. 

coal & of, 1022 4. 

— ■ development of, 105"". 

follicles of, 1027. 

glands of, 1026. 

— — mucous tnciubr me of, 1024. 

stiucturc of, 1022. 

tubuh of, 1026 

- vCsstk and nerves of, 1027. 

— Mill of, 1025. 

Siri i cornea, 714. 

Stria? longitudin lies, 703. 741. 

— — of muscular fibie, clxix. 
Subcutaneous tissue, cxui. 

Submu(ou> tissue, cxm. 

Sub-arachnoid spici, 755. 

septum, 756 

SuL-lingu il gland, 1010. 

Sub-maxill ny gland, 1009. 
Sub-peduncular lobe, cerebellum, 

722. 

Suh-pentona al membrane, 1090. 

Sudoi ilcrous glands, ccxciv. 

Subseious cellular tissue, cclxxi. 

tissue, cxm. 

Subslantu c inert a gelatmosa, 678. 727. 

spongiosa, 727. 

Sulci (brain), 690 692. 

(heait), 1104. 

Supeicilia, 903. 

Superciliary ndges, 37. 

Supplement uy oigans, see those organs. 
Supra-ienal capsules, 119°. 

development of, 1272. 

Surgical anatomy of arteries, brachial, 
531. 

— carotid, 470. 

— — iliac, common, 

568. 

iliac, external, 

584. 


Surgical anatomy of arteries, iliac, in- 
ternal, 571. 

epigastric, 

1291. 

femoral, 595. 

subclavian, 503 

ischio-iectal fossae, 

1313. 1329. 

hernia, femoral, 

1303. 

• inguinal , 

1285. 

peiinseum, 1313. 

Sutures, of cranium and face, 77. 

Sweat glands, ct xciv. • 

Sylvian aqueduct, 717. 723. 

fissure, 691 . 

— convolution of, 693. 

ventuclc, 708. 

Sympathetic plcxusc s,B91. See Plexuses. 
— neivcs, 879. 

- cord of, m neck, 881 

loins, 889. 

pelvis, 890. 

thorax, 887 

cranial blanches, 884. 

ganglia of, 879. 

- — — - — - pievertebral part of, 

891. 

- vascular blanches of, 

883. 

— geneial anatomy of. 

See Nerve, Oenei il 
Anatomy at. 
Symphysis menu, 72. 

pubis, 144. 149. 220. 

sacro-ili ic, 2J8. 

S\nurtlirosis, 180. 

S> tic liondiosis, sacro-iliac, 218 
novi i, cclxvv. 

Synovial, buisa? cclxxiv. 

capsules, cclxxiii. 

folds or fnngcs, cclxxm. 

membianes, cclxxu. 

articular, ccJxxin. 

bursal, cclxxiv 

fluid of, cclxxv. 

— structure of, cclxxu. 

vaginal, cclxxv. 

sheaths, cc Ixxv. 

1 anno-gelatm, xxix. 

Ja*nii scimcuculaiis, 707. 714. 741. 

hippocampi, 711. 

lapetum, 740. 

1 arsal ligament, of eyelid, 905. 

ligaments, foot, 236. 

Tarsi or tarsal cartilages (eyelids), 904. 

tensor muscle of, 248. 

Tarsus, 167. 176. 

Tartar of teeth, 997. 
leeth, 967. 

analogy with bones, 996. 
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Teeth, bicuspid, 970. 

canine, 969. 

cavity of, 974. 981. 

cement of, 980. 989. 

characters of, general, 967. 

special, 968. 

crusta petrosa of, 980. 989. 

• — cuspidate, 969. 

dentine of, 974. 

development of, 981. 

enamel of, 978. 

eruption of, 985. 

formation of, 988. 

growth of, 985. 

incisor, 968. 

intertubular substance of, 977. 

ivory of, 974. 

formation of, 986. 

milk, 978. 

molar, 971. 

multicuspidate, 971. 

nerves of, 974. ccxxii. 

permanent, 968. 

development of, 991. 

— eruption of, 995. 

pulps of, 974. 

formation of, 984. 

sacs of, 984, 992. 

structure of, 973. 

supernumerary, 967. 

tartar of, 997. 

temporary, 968. 973. 

development of, 982. 

eruption of, 989. 

— shedding of, 995. 

vessels of, 974. 996. 

wisdom, 971. 

Tegmentum, 737. 

Tela choroidca, 713. 

Tendon of Achilles, 405. 

cordiform or central of dia- 
phragm, 368. 

'Conjoined, 359, 1289. 

(straight) of eyelids, 246. 905. 

Tendons, cxix. « > 

connection with muscles, clxx. 

Tentorium, 752. 

Testes, 1240-46. 

coni vasculosi of, 1245. 

coverings of, 1233. 

vessels and nerves of, 

1239. 

descent of, 1238. 1277. 

development of, 1274. 

epididymis of, 1241. 

excretory duct of, 1246. 

lobes of, 1243. 

mediastinum of, 1242. 

— rete vasculosum of, 1244. 

— spermatic cord of, 1233. 

structure of, 1241. 

tuhuli of, 1243. 


Testes, tubuli recti of, 1244. 

tunica albuginea of, 12^2. 

■ vaginalis of, 1238. 

vasculosa of, 1243. 

vas aberrans of, 1 248. 

deferens of, 1246: 

vasa efferentia of, 1245. 

— recta of, 1244. 

vessels and nerves of, 1250. 

(cerebrum, 719). 

Textures in general, xviii. 

chemical composition of,> xxiii. 

idtimate, xxiii. 

_ ^ proximate, xxiii. 

development' of, xxxvi, j 

- vegetable, xxxvii. 

animal, xl. / 

elements ofj xxi. 

enumeration of, xix. 

nutrition of, lx. 

particular, see Tissue, &c. 

permeability of, sy. 

: — physical properties of, xxi. 

regeneration of, Jxiii. 

— systems of, xx. 

vital properties of, xxxiii. 

Thalami optici, 707, 715. ocv. 

Theca vcrtebralis, 75V 
Thoracic duct, 651. 653. 

Thorax, bones of, 100. 

— contents of, 1099. 

general description of, 1098. 

Thymus gland, 1182. 

development of, 1185. - 

structure of, 1183. 

vessels and nerves of, 1184-5. 

Thyroid axis, 512. 

body or gland, 1 178. 1 182. 

. development of, 1181. 

levator muscl? of, 1 180. 

structure^of, 1180. 

’Vessels and nerves of, 

1181. 

— cartilage, 1159. 4 * 

Tissue adipose, cyiii. 

— areolar, cxiii. 

cartilaginous, exxiv. 

cellular, cxiii. 

— cuticular, xcii. 

epidermic, xcii. 

epithelial, xcii. 

— fibrous, cxviii. 

. filamentous, cxiii. 

— . muscular, clxiii. 

. involuntary, clxxii. 

— voluntary, clxiii. 

nervous, clxxxix* 

- reticular, cxiii. 

Tomentum cerebri, 754. 

Tongue, 998. 

mucous membrane of, 1001. 

muscles of, 1001 . 

4 T 
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Tongue, nerves of, 1003. ccxxii. 

papillae of, 999. 

septum of, 1003. 

vessels of, 1003. 

Tonicity of arteries, ccxlvii. 

muscular, clxxxii. 

Tonsils, 1006. 

Torcular llerophili, 635. 

Trabeculm of corpus cavernosum, 1220. 

spleen, 1087. 

Trabs cerebri, 703. 

Trachea, 1134. 

cartilages of, 1136. 

develU mcnt of, 1 157. 

glands* ot; 1138. 

mucous coat of, 1 138. 

% structure of, 1136. 

a vessels artd nerves of, 1 138. 

Tractus opticus, ( 97. 746. 

spiralis foraminulentus, 953. 

Tragus, 926. 

musclps of, 928. ‘ 

Triangle of llesselbach, 1298. • c 
Triangular ligament of urethra. 443. 
1316. 

Trigone of bladdci, 1209. 

Trochanters, 156. 

Trochlea, 39. 261^. 

Tuba Eustachiana, 4&. 934. 

Tubae Fallopian®, 1268. 

Tuber annulare, 688. 

cinereum, 699. 

cochlea 4 , 933. 

— w ischii, 145. 

Tubercle, grey of Rolando, 31. 

laminated, 723. 

of Lower, 1107. 

Tubercula quadrigemina, 718. 

Tube^culo cinereo, 731. 

Tubular neTve-fibres, cxci. 

Tubules of nervous substance, cxci. 

mucous' membrane, cclxxxi. 

Tubuli of Ferrein, 1193. 

— 1 urinifcri, convoluted, 1193. 

: ends of, 1 1 94. 

straight, 1 193. 

structure of, 1 1 94. 

of large intestine, 1043. 

recti, 1244. 

seminiferi, 1243. 

of small intestine, 1034. 

stomach, 1026. 

teeth. 976. 

uterus, 1263. 

Tunica, adiposa of kidney, 1189. 

albuginea, 1242. 

of ovary, 1267. 

erythroides, 1235. 

Ruyschiana, 912. 

vaginalis, 1238. 1277. 

vasculosa testis, 1243. 

vasculosa, (eye), 911. 


Tutamina oculi, 903. 

Tympanum, or middle ear, 931. 

bones or ossicula of, 935. 

cavity of, 931. 

ligaments of, 938. 

membrane of^931. 

lining, 940. 

muscles of, 938. 

scala of, 947. 

secondary membrane of, 934. 

vessels and nerves of, 94 1 . 

Umbilicus, 361. 

Urachus, 1205. 

— — formation of, 1273. 

Ureters*, 1192. 1201. 

development of, 1271. 

muscles of, 1210. 

structure of, 1202. 

varieties of, 1202, 

Urethra, development of, 1278. 

female, 1212. 

compressor muscle of, 

1213, 1232. 

orifice of, 1212. 1254. 

- - — male, 1225. 

bulb of, 1223. 

compressor of, 1231. 

crest of, 1226. 

dilatations of, 1228. 

fossa navicularis of, 1228. 

lacuna; of, 1229. 

mucous membrane of, 1228. 

muscles of, 1229. 

orifice of, 1228. 

portion of, membranous, 

1227. 

bulbous. 1228. 

prostatic, 1225. 

spongy, 1227. 

Urinary, bladder, 1203. (See Bladder.) 

organs, 1187-1213. 

development of, 1270. 

Urine, 1198. 

Uterus, 1259-1266. 

arbor- vitae of, 1261. 

bifid, 1279. 

■ cavity of, 1261. 

cellular tissue of, 1262. 

cervix, or neck, 1260. 

changes in, 1265. 

coat of, mucous, 1262. 

’Serous, 1261. 

development of, 1278. 

fibres of, 1262. 

fundus of, 1260-1279. 

gravid, 1262-5. 

nerves of, 902. 

ligaments of, broad, 1263. 

ovarian, 1264. 

round, 1264-1278. 

nerves of, 901. 1265. 

os or mouth of, external, 1260. 
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Uterus os, or mouth of, internal, 1261. 

tineas of, 1261. 

tissue, proper of, 1261. 

tubular glands of, 1263. 

vessels of, 1265. 

■ ■ ■ ■ virgin, 1 
Utnculus vestibuli, 949. 

virilis, 1226. 1279. 

Uvea, 915. 

Uvula, bladder, 1209. 

cerebellum, 723. 

throat, 1005. 

muscle of, 288. 

Vagina, 1257. 

■•columns of, 1257. * 

development of, 1278. 

sphincter of, 1258. 

Vallecula, 721. 

Valve, of llaulim, 678. 

cystic duct, 107.3. 

Eustachian 1107. 1127. 1130. 

lleo-cajcal, or llio.coclic, 1043. 

mitral, or bicuspid, 1115. 

3 hebesian, 1 108. 

tncuspid, 1109. 

of Vieussens, 720-723. 

Valves, auric ulo-ventncular, left, 11 15. 

right, 1109. 

of Kcrknng, cclxxvn. 1031. 

Ijmphat cs, cclxiv. 

sigmoid, or senulcnii, aortic, 

1116 

pulmo- 

monaij, 1109 1111. 

of small intestine, 1031. 

veins, cell. 

Valvula Thebesn, 649 

Valvulm conniventes, cclxxvn 1031. 

Varicose nerve-fibics, cxuii. 

Varieties of vessels or organs, see those 
parts. 

Vas aberrans, 1248. 

deferens, 1246. 

development of, 1276. 

Vasa aberrantia (arteries), brachial,«631.« 

afferentia, of lymphatic glands, 

cclxv. 

brevia, arteries, 556. 

——veins, 646. 

■ cbylifera, 651. 

# efferentia, of testis, 1245. 

lymphatic glands, 

cclxv. 

lactea, 651. cclxu. 

recta, of testis, 1244. 

— serosa, edvn. 

vasorum, ccxlvi. ccl. 

vorttcosa, 912. 

Vascula serpentina, 1243. 

Veins, Geneial Anatomy of, ccxlix. 

anastomoses of, ccxlix. 

coats of, ccl. 


Veins, contractility of, cch. 

distribution of, ccxlix. ^ 

plexuses of, ccxlix. 

satellite, ccxlix. 

st» ucture of, ccxlix. 

valves of, ccli. 

vessels and nerves of, ccl. 

vital properties of, cch 

Vfins, Descriptive Anatomy of, t>l2 

angular, 615. 

articular, of jaw, 617. 

auricular anterior, 617. 

postenor, (U7. 

axillary, 624. ( (*, 

a/ygos, 628. 1 

minor, 629 f 

basilic, 621. 

basi-vertebral, i>32 

biachial, 623. 

brachio cephalic, 626 

bAnchial, 629. 1154. 

buccal, 615. # 

Capsular, 645. 

cardiac , 649 

cava, inferior, 643. 

superior, 628. 

cerebellar, 634 

cerebril, 633 # 

cephalic, 621* 

of choroid coat, eje, 91 2. 

comites, brachial, 623. 

femoral, 641. 

inter- osseous, 622. 

popliteal, 641 

radial, 623. 

tibial, 641. 

ulnar, 622. 

cordis magna, 649. 

media, 649 

minims, 650. 1108. 

. -parva;, 650. * 

coronary vfcn, o? hdhrt,4549. 

stomach, 647. 

of corpus stnatpm, 634. 714. • 

of cranium, 630. 635-9. • 

dental, inferior, 617. 

of diploe, 639. 

dorsal, spinal, 631. 

— of penis, 643. 

duodenal, 646. 

emulgent, 645. 

epigastric, superficial, 640. 

ethmoidal, 963 

facial, 613. 

feraoial, 641. 

frontal, 614 

of Galen, 634. 

gastric, 646. 

gastro-epiploic, 646. 

hepatic, 648. 1064. 

iliac, external, 642. 

internal, 642. 
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Veins, iliac, common, 643. 

yinominate, 626. 

intercostal, anterior, 627. 

superior, 626. 

interlobular, 1068. 1070. 

interosseous, of forearm, 622- 3. 

intra- lobular, 1067. 1070. 

jugular, anterior, 618. 

external, 618. 

internal, 619. 

■ laryngeal, 620. 

lingual, 619. 

of liver^J068. 

lumbar, 

— : — mammary internal, 627. 

maxillary internal, 617. 

— ( - median cutaneous, 621. 

— -fc basilk, 621. 

cephalic, 622. 

medulli-spinal, 631. 

meningeal, 61 7. J 

mesen{fric inferior, 646. 1 

superior, 647. 

nasal, 615. 

occipital, 619. 

ophthalmic, 638. 

* ovarian, 645. 

* palatine, (*16. 

palpebral inferior, 615. 

f pancreatic, 646. 

parotid, 617. 

pharyngeal, 619. 

phrenic, 645. 

— — popliteal, 641. 

portal, 646 -9. 1064. (d.) 1067. 

posterior scapular, 618. 

pudic external, 640. 

pulmonary, 1148. 1153- 

radial cutaneous, 620. 

— deep, 623. 

ranine, 616. 

renal, 64i>. * 

sacral, middle, 644. 

-* — ,salvatella, 621. 

daphenous, long or internal, 639. 

j short or external, 640. 

spermatic, 645. 

spinal, 630-3. 

greaf, 632. 

posterior, 633. 

splenic, 646. (if.) 1088. 

subclavian, 624. 

sub-lobular, 1067. 

submental, 616. 

supra- orbital, 614. 

supra-renal, 645. 

supra- scapular, 618. 

temporal, deep, 617. 

middle, 616. 

temporo-maxillary, 617. 

thyroid, superior, 620. 

= middle, 620. 


Veins, thyroid inferior, 627. 

transverse of face, 617. 

ulnar-cutaneous anterior, 621. 

■ posterior, 621. 

deep, 622. 

umbilical, 1061«1078. 1131. 

vagina], 1258. 

of liver, 1068. 

vasa brevia, 646. 

vertebral, 625. 

Veins, plexuses of, ovarian, 645. 

pampiniform, 645. 

1251. 

• pterygoid, 617. 

- — spermatic, 645. 

Velum pendulum palati, 287, 1005. 

interpositum, 713. 

medullas anterius, 720. 

posterius, 723. 

Vena cava, fossa of, 1063. 

Verne comitcs, ccxlix. 

Ventricle, of Arantius, 687. 

Ventricles of brain, 682. 702. 

fifth, 708. 

fourth, 723. 

lateral, 705. 

third, 714. 

- corpus callosum, 702. 

- heart. See Heart. 

- larynx, 1169. 

Vcntriculi tricornes, 706. 

Vermicular motion, 1 030. 

Vermiform process, 721. 

inferior, 722, 723. 
Vertebra dentata, 11. 

prominens, 12. 

Vertebrae, 3. 

cervical, 6. 9. 

coccygeal, 13. 

cranial, 92. 

dorsal, 7. 12. 

false, 4. 13. 

general characters of, 4. 

lumbar, 8. 13. 

1 ossification of, 20, 22. 

peculiarities of, 9. 

sacra], 13. 

- true, 4. 

Vertebral aponeurosis, 299. 433. 

column, 3. 18. 

ligaments of, 186. 

ossification of, 20.29. 

Veruinontanum, 1226. 1279. 

Vesica prostatica, 1226. 

fellea, 1073. 

urinaria, see Bladder. 

Vesicles of glands, ccciii. 

Graafian, 1267. 1275. 

seminal, 1248. 1279. 

Vesico-uterine folds, 1263. 

Vesiculm Craafiante, 1267. 

seminales, 1248. 
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• 

Vesicul© seminales, development of. 

1279. 

■ vessels and nerves 

of, 1251. 

Vessels, office of, lxii. 

of different tissues and organs, 

see those parts. 

Vestibule, aqueduct of, 44. 944. 

bulbs of, 1256. 

— ■ ■ of ear, 943. 

— membranous, 949. 

nerves of, 952,^54. 

saccule of, 949. 

scala of, 947. 

• sinus of, 949. * 

vessels of, 951. 

of vulva, 1264. 

Vestigium foraminis ovalis, 1107. 1113. 
Vibrios of 'mouth, 997. 

Vibrissre, 959. 

Vidian -canal, 52. 

nerve, 784. 

Villi, cclxxx. 

of small intestine, 1032. 

stomach, 1025. 

Vis nervosa, xxxv. ccxxxv. 

Viscera of abdomen, 1019. 

. position of in re- 
gions, 1096. 


* 


Viscera of thorax, 1098-9. 

Vital contractility, xxxiv. 

■■■ muscular, clxxf ii. 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ nqn-muscular, xxxv. 
clxxxv. 

V itreous humour, 921. 

Vocal cords, 1168. 

Voluntary muscles, clxiii. 

Vortex, of heart, 1121. 

Vulva, 1252. 

development of, 1279. 

■ - — - erectile tissue of, 1255.. » 

mucous membrane of, 1255. 

vessels and x erves of, 

1256. 

Wisdom tooth, 971. 

Wolffian bodies, 1270. 

Womb, see Uterus. • w 

Worm (cerebellum), 721. 
Yellov^artilage, cxxviii. 

wfibres of cellular tissue, cxv. 

'ligaments, cxxiii. 

*— tissue, exxii. 

Zomidin, 9xx, • 

Zonula lucida, 921. 

Zinnii vel ciliaris, 914. 

921. 

Zygoma, 41. 9 

Zygomatic arch, 44 . 67. 


END 
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